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Chronicle of Events,, 


January 1928. 

2 Jan. ’28 Opening Day of the 15th Session of the Indian Science Congress held in 

Calcutta—Continued till 7th January. 

3 Jan. do. Cotton Mill Strike in Bombay—18,000 downed tools as a protest against 

standardisation of Wages. 

Opening Day of the Eleventh Session of the Indian Economic Conference 
held at Lucknow under Mr, M. H. Darling—Continued till the nex; 
two days. 

5 Jan. do. The Mahatma’s impressions on the Madias Congress in “ Young India 11 — 
The Hindu Muslim Unity a8 the most dignified answer to Birkenhead’s inso 
lent flaunting on British might—The Independence Resolution hastily 
conceived and thoughtlessly passed—The Exhibition a scandalous creation 
in as much as it was a denial of the Congress spirit and in marked contrast 
to Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibitions. 

Public Meeting at Tilak Ghat, Madras under Mr. Kaleswar Rao urged the 
need for concerced action against the Simon Commission, 

7 Jan. do. Fifth Session of the All-India Postmen and Lower Grade Staff Con¬ 

ference held in Bombay under the presidency of Mr, M. A. Jinnah and 
continued till the 9th, 

8 Jan, do. 11th Provincial Adi Dravid Conference held at Gokhale Hall, Madras 

tinder the presidency of Mr. L. C. Gurusami—Co-operation wioh Simon 
Commission advocated. 

9 Jan. do. Conference of Provincial Ministers opened in New Delhi by Sir Mahomed 

Habibullab. 

11 Jan, do. The Legislative Council Presidents Conference held in New Delhi under 

the Chairmanship of the Hon ble Mr. Patel. 

12 Jan. do. Executive Committee of the Bombay Indian Merchants' Chamber un¬ 

animously endorsed resolution passed by the Industrial Congress urging 
all commercial bodies to boycott the Simon Commission. 

15 Jan, do. Fifth Convocation of Gujt-at Vidyapith held at Ahmedabad amidst scenes 

of great oriental splendour—Revd, C. F. Andrews delivered convocation 
address. 

The All-Party Boycott Conference held at Benares under the presidency 
of Dr. Aneari unanimously decided to boycott the Statutory Commission 
and to observe a 1 Hartal ’ throughout India on 3rd February, the day 
the Commission land in Bombay and to hold public meetings on the Harno 
day and pass resolutions condemning the Commission. 

16 Jan. do. Opening Day of the C. P, Legislative Council and B. & O. Legislative 

Council, 

17 Jan 0 do, Publie meeting under the auspices of National Social Conference, the 

Servant of India Society and others held in Madras to support legislation 
against early marriage—Dr. Annie Besant presided. 

Monster tm eting of 6,000 people of all classes held at Benares under 
Babu Bhagavan Das—Leaders appealed to observe hartal on 3rd February, 
Youth Week inaugurated at Ahmedabad by Revd. Andrews—Promotion 
..of indigenous Scout movement urged. 
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Calcutta Corporation protested against the omission o£ the Government 
to provide for the formation of an Urban Unit of the Indian Territorial 
Force in Calcutta in accordance with the'Shea Committee’s Report and 
urged upon the Government to rectify the Barae at an early date. 

The Campaign to prepare the ground for organising 1 hartal 1 on 3rd 
February started in Bombay, Calcutta, Poona and other places in right 
earnest—the Provincial Congress Committees organised tours in districts 
with a view to rouse public opinion and make the boycott successful. 

The C. P. Council—Mr. Biyani’s motion for the boycott of the Simon 
Commission carried after a heated debate. 

21 Jan. do. 1st Session of the Bombay Presidency Youth Conference held in Bombay 

with Mr. K. F. Nariman in the Chair. 

22 Jan. do. Mr. Gandhi's resolution in the Kathiawar States Conference held at 

Porbander to the effect that the Conference should not discuss matters 
concerning individual States or Princes was passed unanimously. 

23 Jan. do. Ten thousand employees of the Lilloah workshop E. I. Railway downed 

tools owing, it was alleged, to some friction with the authorities—Subse¬ 
quently the workers sent a petition demanding increase of wages. 

A deputation of the Burma People’s Party waited on the Governor at 
Rangoon and i rged abolition of illegal gambling, unrestricted sale of 
liquor and drugs, and the collection of Thathameda and Capitation Taxes, 
all of which, the deputation said, was due to the inactivity on the part 
of the Government to improve the condition of the people. 

Opening Day of the Madras Legislative Council—Supplementary demands 
moved and passed. 

24 Jan, do. Madras Council—Swarajist motion for boycott of the Simon Commission 
carried after a heated debate. 

27 Jan. do. Judgment delivered in the Harvey-Nariman Libel Case—Mr. K. F. Nari¬ 
man acquitted on the ground of acting in good faith. 

30 Jan. do. Judgment delivered by Calcutta High Court in the ‘ Statesman ’ Libel 
Case—Mr. Subbaa Chandra Bose awarded Rs. 1000 damage. 


February 1928. 

1 Feb. ’28 Opening Day of the Council of State—Official Bills introduced in the 

Assembly—President Patel refused introduction of the New Reserve Bank 
Bill as it violated the propriety of the house and was an abuse of its 
privileges, as the old Bill was not yet withdrawn. 

2 Feb, do. Ceylon Legislative Council adopted a motion for abolishing capital 

punishment in Ceylon. 

Viceroy’s inaugural address in opening the Central Legislature in New 
Delhi, 

3 Feb. do. All-India Hartal observed as a mark of protest against the Simon Com¬ 

mission— Bombay wore a deserted appearance when the Commission 
landed who were greeted with black flags and “ Simon, go back A 
monster meeting of 50 000 in Bombay attended by Moderate leaders 
solemnlv resolved to boycott the Commission in any shape or at any 
stage—In Madras the boycott demonstration was marked by disorderly 
ecenea in different parts of the Cily necessitating police to open fire. 




20 Jan. do. 
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4 Feb. *28 

6 Feb. do. 

7 Feb. do. 


8 Feb. do. 

9 Feb. do. 


10 

Feb. 

do. 

12 

Feb. 

do. 

13 

Feb. 

do. 

15 

Feb. 

do. 

16 

Feb. 

do. 

17 

Feb. 

do. 

18 

Feb. 

do. 

19 

Feb. 

do. 


20 Feb, do. 


21 Feb, do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 3 

Arrival of the Simon Commission in New Delhi—Sir John Simon told 
a Associated Press Representative that he had received about 300 
telegrams of welcome. 

Sir Basil Blackett’s Statement in the Assembly introducing the old 
Reserve Bank Bill as amended by the Joint Committee. 

Sir John Simon’s Statement on the “Joint Conference ” scheme issued 
in New Delhi—Party leaders of Assembly after careful consideration 
unanimously rejected the proposal. 

Gagging order issued in Madras prohibiting meetings, demonstrations 
and propaganda for hartal which were served on the members of the 
Boycott Propaganda Committee. 

Amidst impressive scenes the All-India Women’s Conference on educa¬ 
tional reforms opened in Nesv DClhi by Lady Irwin, 

Opening day of the autumn session of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Sir Phiroz Setbna’s resolution demanding publication of the Corres¬ 
pondence on the Statutory Commission lost in the Council of State. 

Budget Session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced—Governor’s 
opening address. 

Meeting of the Congress Working Committee in New Delhi—Madras 
gagging order condemned. 

Motion for circulation of the Age of Consent Bill agreed to in the 
Assembly. 

The Reserve Bank Bill dropped in the Assembly—Sir Basil Blackett’s 
statement setting forth the official reasons. 

All-Parties Conference met in Delhi and continued till the 22nd February 
when it Appointed a Committee to report on the constitution, franchise, 
and declaration of rights of the Commonwealth of India. 

Sir Phiroz Sethna’s resolution on the appointment of Trade Commis¬ 
sioner’s carried in the Council of State. 

A deputation representing the All-India Women’s Conference waited on 
the Viceroy with a memoiial urging legislative action to abolish Child- 
marriage throughout India, 

The historic debate on the appointment of the Simon Commission in Assem¬ 
bly—Lala Lajpat Rai’s censure motion carried—Leaders’ denunciation of 
Government policy. 

Lord Birkenhead’s ranting speech at Doncaster defying the Indian legis¬ 
latures and threatening the boycotters of the Simon Commission. 

Second annual me ting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce held in 
Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. D. P. Khaitan. 

The Maharaja of Nabha deprived of his title and allowance reduced 
owiDg to the alleged “disloyalty to Government” was mysteriously 
removed from Allahabad to Kodaikanal where he was ordered to 

JggjjQ 

Arrival of the Simon Commission in Calcutta— Monster public meeting 
held in Shradhananda Park declared to boycott British goods as the first 
6tep for the attainment of Swaraj. 

Budget Session of the Bombay Legislative Council— Governor’s opeuing 
address. 

The Bengal Council—Finance Member’s wail in presenting a deficit 

Railway Budget for 1928-29 introduced in the Assembly-Surplus of ten 
and half crores-Reduction in fares announced. 

The Chamber of PrinctB opened by Viceroy in Mew Delhi—procee¬ 
dings not open to the press. , , r, • , r • w r. 

Opening day of the Budget session of the Punjab Legislative Council. 

In the Assembly the Army Secretary’s motion to refer the Navy Bill 
to a Setect Committee rejected. 


misr/fy. 



22 Feb. 


24 Feb. 

25 Feb. 


29 Feb. 
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’28 Congress Working Committee in New Delhi issued instruction to the Madras 
Boycott Committee to postpone hartal on the 26th, the day of the arrival 
of Simon Commission, in view of the gagging order of the Government 
and to confine their activities to holding mass meetings condemning the 
Commission, 

Opening day of the spring session of the U, P. Legislative Council, 
do, Mr, Kyaw Dun’s motion of confidence in the Simon Commission passed 
unanimously in the Burma Council, the People’s Party having walked 
out at the commencement of the debate. 

do. Special Session of the All-India Depressed Classes Conference held in 
New Delhi under Rao Bahadur M. C, Rajah passed resolution advocating 
co-operation with Simon Commission. 

Mr. Mukandilal’s motion of no-confidence in the Simon Commission 
passed after a heated debate in the U. P. Council. 

do. Budget for 1928-29 presented in the Assembly—Surplus over two and 
half crores announced—provincial contributions abolished. 

British Section of League against Imperialism in London passed resolu¬ 
tion supporting Indian attituae towards the Simon Commission and 
demanding withdrawal of Labour representation. 


1 Mar. 

3 Mar, 

4 Mar, 

5 Mar. 
Mur. 

7 Mar. 


•28 


do. 


do. 


March 1928. 

Campaign for boycott of British goods started in Calcutta—32 meetings 
were simultaneously bcld in 32 wards of the city where the message of 
boycott was preached. b 

Brnish°cToth d ladiCS iD “ meetiDS in Ca,cutta took solemn vow to boycott 

Bengal ° £ Bar ° D Sa,yendra Prosonco Si nlia of Raipur at Berbampore, 


do. 

do. 


Annual meeting of the Madras European Association held under Sir 
Alexander MacDougall. 

Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Federation of Indian Chamber 
of Commerce held in New Delhi. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League in a meeting in New Delhi 
refused to accept the All-Party Conference formula on the question of 
Joint Electorates. 


do. In the Bombay Council a non-official motion for adjournment of the 
house to discuss the Bardoli Satyagraba was disallowed. 

As a sequel to the No-confiricnce motion in the Madras Council the 
MinisteTB resigned—The resignation was accepted by the Governor the 
next day. 

In the Council of State the Income Tax Amending Bill as passed by the 
Assembly was passed. 

The Skeen Recommendations whittled down—The Commandcr-in-Chiel’e 
Statement in the Assembly. « 


Ml MST/fr 
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In the C. P. Council Government sustained a series of defeats under 
voting on Budget grants. 

All-Parties Conference met in Delhi and continued till 11th when it 
appointed two Sub-Committees, one to enquire into the financial aspect 
of the separation of Sind and the other to consider the feasibility of pro¬ 
portional representation. 


10 Mar. do. Mr. Jinnah’s adjournment motion in the Assembly to discuss the Govern¬ 
ment’s turning down of the unanimous recommendations of the Skeen 
Committee carried by 70 againBt 41. 


12 Mar, do. In the Bengal Council Government sustained a defeat in the Land 
Revenue grant. 

In the Punjab Council a cut motion demanding better treatment of 
political prisoners was carried. 




13 Mar. do. 

14 Mar, °^o. 

15 Mar. do, 
1G Mar, do, 

18 Mar, do. 

19 Mar, do. 

20 Mar. do. 

21 Mar, do, 

22 Mar, do. 

26 Mar, do. 

28 Mar, do. 

29 Mar, do. 


In the Assembly Pandit Motilal Nehru’s motion refusing the Simon 
Commission demand carried—Boycott decision reaffirmed. 

In the C. P. Council Mr. Kalikar’ 0 cut motion for amnesty to prisoners 
convicted in connection with communal tiot9 carried. 

Ministers’ statement on resignation in the Madras Council owing to 
difference of opinion with the Chief Minister re. the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion. 

In the Punjab Council the Government motion to elect a committee to 
co-operate with the Simon Commission was carried after a prolonged 
debate. 

Messrs. S. M. Mudaliar and M. R. Sethuratnam Aiyar were appointed 
Ministers of the Government of Madras. 

In the Bengal Council Mr, A. C. Dutta’s motion for refusal of Ministers 
salaries lost. 

The Finance Bill introduced in the AsEembly and discussed and carried 
on the 19th. 

Bombay Provincial Nationalist Non-Brahmin Conference held at Nasik 
under Mr, M. Manekji—Simon Commission denounced. 

The Bombay University Bill with an amendment in the form of an 
additional sub-clause to the clause relating to the appointment of Visitor 
was passed in the Bombay Council. 

Government defeated twice in the Bengal Council when two cuts were 
made in the Police Demand. 

The No-confidence motion against the Ministers lost in the Bengal 
Council. 

Madras District Congress Committee inaugurated campaign in favour of 
Boycott of British goods as an answer to tbe Simon Commission. 

The Finance Bill passed in the Council of State—The Swarajists walked 
out. 

Opening day of tbe March Session of the Mysore Legislative Council in 
the New Council Hall, Bangalore. 

Serious riot occurred near Bamongache * Loco Workshop, three miles 
from Howrah in connection with the Lilloah Lock-out—Police opened 
fire resulting, it was reported, in two men killed and five injured. 

Opening day of the Budget Session of the Assam Legislative Council. 

In the course of a leader the “ Pioneer ” of Allahabad wrote the following 
on the Simon Commission: “Despite the optimistic generalisations of 
Sir John Simon the “Pioneer” does not believe the preliminary visit 

of the Commission to India hrs been a success.the support is 

sectional and spasmodic and by no means representative of political 
ladia. 




31 Mar. 
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’28 Departure of the Simon Commission from Bombay after completing their 
preliminary "viEit to India, 


«v 


2 Ap). '28 

B Apl. do. 

C Apl.'-^do. 

7 Apl. do. 

8 Apl. do. 

9 Apl. do. 

10 Apl. do. 

11 Apl. Vyffo, 

13 Apl. do. 

16 Apl. do. 

18 Apl. do. 

19 Apl. do. 

21 Apl, do. 


April 1928. 

In the Calcutta Corporation Mr. B. K. Basu elected Mayor in succession 
to Mr, J. M. Sen Gupta defeating the only Swarajist candidate Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose by 46 to 37 votes—Disorderly scenes followed the election 
when the electric light failed and it was reported that some of the Coun¬ 
cillors who voted against Mr. Subhas Bose were roughly handled. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukh, a Swarajist, elected President of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation. 

National Week celebrations commenced with a monster public meeting 
in Jallianwala Bagb, Amritsar. 

The Bengal Provincial Conference held at Basirhat under Mr. J. M. Sen 
Gupta demanded among others Bound Table Conference and Release of 
Political Prisoners. 

Eleventh Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha held at Jubbulpore 
under Mr. N. C. Kelkar—Resolution on Shudbi Movement and Conversion 
of Non-Hindus urged. 

The Assam Council elected a committee to co-operatc with the Simon 
Commission, Congress members abstaining. 

Independent Labour Party at its annual meeting held at Norwich ex¬ 
pressed opposition to the procedure regarding appointment of the Simon 
Commission and pressed for a full recognition of Indian claims, 

The Punjab Provincial Conference held at Amritsar under the presidency 
of Pt, Jawaharlal Nehru. 

A strong appeal to the British to buy Indian products and strengthen 
the bonds oi the Empire was made by Sir Atul Chatter je, the High 
Commissioner for Indin, speaking at the Rotary Club, WeBt London. 

The Punjab Youth Conference adopted resolution supporting the League 
against Imperialism and fxpressing sympathy with the Chinese in their 
heroic war against Europeau Imperialism. 

Another Mill Strike in Rombay—Strikers complained of retrenchment 
and the introduction of the system of work on two sides of frame—20,000 
men downed tools. 

In celebration of the National Week Congress workers including ladies 
hawked Khaddar in Calcutta headed by Mr. Subhas Bose, President 
B. P. C. C. ’ 

In reply to the C. P. Government’s invitation to submit a statement to 
the Simon Commission, the Yeotmal District Association regretted its 
inability to co-operate with the Commission in view of the boycott pro¬ 
gramme laid down by the Congress, the Assembly and the local Council. 

About 35 Ruling Princes from all parts of India attended a private Con¬ 
ference held in Bombay on the eve of the arrival of the Butler Committee 
—Proposal for a Federal Council and the Indian Princes 1 Conference 
laid doWD. 

Fourth BesBion of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference held 
at Mymensingh under the presidency of Mahamahopadhaya Pt, Pramatha- 
nath Tarkabhusan. 


minis;*. 
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Mill strike situation in Bombay took a more serious turn leading to 
firing of revolver shots by a Police Officer—21 Mills closed doors involving 
30,000 strikers. 

Death of Mr. Maganlal Gandhi, the life and soul of the Khadi movement, 
in Patna. 


24 Apl, do. The Bardoli Satyagraha—Confiscation notices on cultivators were the 
order of the day in Bardoli—Under the leadership of Mr. Vallabbal 
Patel people resolved to carry on Satyagraha till success wa9 achieved. 


1 May 

3 May 

4 May 

5 May 

9 May 

1G May 

19 May 
21 May 

27 May 

28 May 

30 May 


May 1928. 

*28 The Indian Community in Kenya rejected Government’s overtures to 
secure their co-operation in the Legislature. 

do. Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s appeal for unity in the Presidential address 
delivered at the 8ixth Maharashtra Provincial Conference held at Poona. 

do. The Bummer session of the Punjab Legislative Council opened at Lahore. 

do. The Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Community held a Conference 
in Calcutta to discuss the memoranda to be submitted to the Statutory 
Commission—Col. Gidney wa9 appointed to represent the case of the 
community before the Commission. 

do. The Bamungachee shooting— Case against Police officials dismissed by 
Mr. G. S. Dutt, the District Magistrate of Howrah who passed severe 
strictures on the Military officer who opened the fire. 

In the Punjab Council a non-official resolution recommending military 
training and use of fire-arms for drills in Government Colleges carried. 

do. No-Tax campaign in Bardoli continued — Asa protest to the indiscrimi¬ 
nate attachment of property and repression launched by the Government 
Gujerat members of the Bombay Council resigned in a body. 

do. Adjourned Session of the All-Parties Conference met in Bombay under 
Dr. M. A. Ausari— a Sub-Committee appointed to meet in Jane. 

do. House of Lords passed the first reading of the Indian High Courts’ Bill 
equalising the position of Barristers, advocates and pleaders unde.’ the 
Government of India Act. 

do. Fifth session of the Karnatak Provincial Conference held at Dharwar 
under the presidency of Mr. K. F. Nariman. 

First Kerala Youth Conference held at Payyanpur under the presidency 
of Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu. _ _ _ 

Karachi Youth Conference held under the presidency of Prof. Vaswami. 

do. Death of H. H. The Raja of Pudakottah in Paris. 

The Bombay Mill Strike continued— The International Workers’ Congress 
unanimously adopted a motion premising asnietance fcp the Indian strikers. 
Fourth session of the K-ra’a Provincial Conferenc3 held at Tellicberry 
under the presidency of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru. 

do. Opening day of the eleventh session of the International Labour Con¬ 
ference at Geneva—rContinued till 17 Jane, 



Jane 


8 June 

11 June 
14 June 

16 June 

17 Jane 

18 June 

23 June 

24 June 

28 June 
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June 1928. 

9.8 The International Labour Conference in Geneva unanimously adopted 
a resolution moved by Dewan Cbaraan Lai, Indian Workers’ delegate to 
investigate the industrial housing and general living conditions of 
workers with a view to placing the matter on the agenda of an early 
Bession of the Conference. 

do. Rai Rajeswar Bali and Thakur Rajendra SiDgk, Ministers resigned in 
obedience to the verdict of the U. P. Council on the question of the 
boycott of the Simon Commissi m. 

Debate on the Director’s Report in the International Labour Conference 
at Geneva—Indian Delegates’ speech. 

do. First Assam Provincial Youngmen’s Conference held at Uowgong under 
the presidency of Mr. T. Phukan, 

do. On the motion of Lord Birkenhead the House of Lords passed the 
second reading of the ludian High Courts Bill. 

Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh and Maharaja Mabijit Singh appointed 
Ministers of the United Provinces Government. 

do. Shivaji Statue unveiled in Poona amidst scenes of oriental splendour— 
Governor of Bombay’s tribute to the Mahratta Hero. 

Draft Convention of Minimum Wages passed in the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva. 

do. Death of Sir Alexander Muddiman, Governor of United Provinces. 

do. Death of Pt. Gopabandhu Das, an invaluable workerland philanthropist 
and a tried patriot of Orissa. 

(Ip/ The Punjab Legislative Council Committee’s demand for equality of 
Status with the Simon Commission conceded by the Secretary of State. 

do. Publication by Forward of a memorandum issued by Sir Andrew Skeen 
Betting out that India is ill-equipped in the essentials of war, that the 
policy of retrenchment has been definitely abandoned and that an addi¬ 
tional sum of 8 crores has to be spent on mpilernisation of armaments 
and mechanisation of the army vtfTf causeconsiderable surprise and 
anxiety in the country. 

do. The Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture issued in India. 

Hooec of Lord* passed the Third Reading of the Indian High Courts 
Bill without discussion—The Bill was then sent to the Common" 


U 
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The All-P arties Conference 

The report of the Committee appointed by the All-Parties Conference to determine 
the principles of the constitution of India bears on it marks of anxious and careful 
thought and the desire to be fair to all parties and communities constituting the popula¬ 
tion of India. It may be easy enough to quarrel with some or other conclusions of the 
Committee but it will not be so easy £%uggest alternatives. The problem is full ol 
difficulties and the Committee had not only to consider all sides of a question but had to 
try their best to reconcile almost irreconcilable view-points. They have performed their 
task in a manner which entitles them to the gratitude of the nation. 

The report is signed by Pt. Motilal Nehru, Sir Ali Imam, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr. M. S. Aney, Sardjir Mangal JSingh, Mr. Suaib Qureshi, Sj Subhas Chandra Bose and 
Mr. G. R, Pradban. These' gentlemen constituting the Committee represent, so far as it 
is possible for a small Committee like this to represent, all important parties and commu¬ 
nities in India.*r 

The Committee have accepted Dominion Status as the basis of the constitution 
for India. There is no doubt that a strong section of Indian public opinion would 
have nothing short of complete independence and the Congress itself at its last session 
accepted independence as the goal of India. But in as much as the Committee is not 
a Committee of the Congress, but that of the All-Parties Conference, it had to procceX 
upon maximum agreement. The Committee have pointed out that the communal aspect 
though it has overshadowed politics is not the essential problem in relation to the 
future constitution of India. The communal problem is primarily the Hindu-Moslem 
problem but if the proportions of Hindus and Moslems are taken into consideration, 
it would appear quite plain that neither of these communities require any special 
protection or spoon-feeding. But Bince logic or sense has little to do with com¬ 
munal feeling the whole problem has resolved itself in the removal from the minds of 
each of a baseless fear of the other and of giving the feeling of security to all communities. 
The only methods of giving a feeling of security, say the Committee, are safeguards and* 
guarantees and the grant, as far as possible, of cultural autonomy. The clumsy and 
objectionable method of separate electorate and Reservation of seats do not give this 
security, They only keep up an armed truce, t 

The Committee have considered various alternative schemes that have been suggested 
to give special protection to the minority communities, including a fantastical scheme of 
Communal Councils. The Committee have definitely come to the conclusion that special 
electorates, if bad for the majority community, aro worse for a minority community. 

The Committee has rejected communal representation for the majority community in 
any province. They point out that the majority in Bengal and in the Punjab, namely, 
the Moslems do not require at all special communal representation. They refer to the 
elections to the District Boards that have taken place in some of the Bengal districts where 
the Hindus have simply been swept off the Boards inspite of their being a substantial 
minority of the population. The wealth and education of the Hindus have been of no 
assistance to them in these elections. In fact the result of these elections has been so 
striking that “ Moslem opinion is now veering round the Mixed Electorate." In the Ppujab 
also, the same thing is taking place. What has taken place in the District Board elections, 
is bound to take place in Council elections. On a system of joint electorate, the Moslems 
are likely to get not only representation on the full strength of their population, but more. 

While discarding communal representation for the majority community, the Com¬ 
mittee have, however, as a temporary measure, agreed to give communal representation 
in proportion to their population of the Moslems in provinces other than Bengal and the 
Punjab. Thus in the U. P., C. P., Behar, Bombay and Madras, the Moslem minorities 
will have communal representation on the basis of their respective populations in these 
provinces. The Committee, however, would not give the same privilege to the Hindu 
minorities in Bengal and the Punjab on the ground that the Hiu In minorities in these 
provinces are strong enough to protect their own interests which is not the case with the 
Moslem minorities in the other provinces. The facts and figures given in the Appendices 
A, B and C of the Report sho ” that the Hindu minorities in the provinces of Benyal 
and the Pud jab, should have representation on the basis of population on the same prin¬ 
ciple as the Moslem minorities in other provinces. The Committee admit that “the 

2 
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fiHuda and Sikh minorities may have their representation even reduced below their popu¬ 
lation ratio.” This,” in the opinion of the Committee, “ is a possible and indeed 
likely contingency.” “But it is impossible., to provide for such contingencies. The 
safest and the most obviouB course is to have an open election with such safeguards as we 
can demise. ” 

The Committee have however taken into consideration these contingencies and say 
that proportional representation is the solution of the problem. They have ably disposed 
of the objections against proportional representation, but have refrained from recommend¬ 
ing it as “some of our colleagues are not satisfied that proportional representation can be 
introduced at this stage in India.” 

While providing for communal representation for Moslem minorities in the provinces 
the Committee have declined to make similar provisions for non-Brahmins, Depressed Classes. 
Christens, Sikhs, Jains and other small communities. The Sikhs have, of their own 
accord, sacrificed their right to have special representation on the same principle a9 the 
Moslem minority community in the provinces. The Committee have spoken, in the 
highest ti rms of this spirit of the Sikhs. The non-Brahmins being a majority population 
in Madras where the problem is acute need no protection. The Depressed Classes, 
Christians and others require, in the opinion of the Committee, special educational and 
other facilities to remove all obstacles in the way of their advance than special 
rcpiefientations in the legislature. The Committee would not extend the vicious principle 
of communal representation, but coniine it to the Moslems ; for the communal problem 
is primarily a Hindu-Moslera problem. This system of special representation or reserva¬ 
tion of scats is, however, to disapp au automatically at the end of ten years and earlier 
if the Moslem community agree. 

The Committee have rejected the proposal of reserving one-third of the seats of the 
Assembly for the Moslem community. The Committee point out that the Moslems are a 
little less than one-fourth of the population of India. Consistenly therefore with the 
principle the Committee have accepted for the provinces, the Moslems are not entitled to 
have representation more than their population warrants. The Committee agree to reserve 
for them one-fourth of the seats in tho Assembly and this reservation, as in the case of 
provincial representation, is to exist for the maximum period of ten years. The Com¬ 
mittee while reserving seats for Moslem minorities in the provincial legislatures and in the 
Assembly have however given them the liberty to contest for the remaining seats. 

These concessions to Moslem prejudices may be resented by other minority communities, 
but the Committee had to make compromises without the sacrifice of essential principles, 
reconcile conflicting views and secure a maximum agreement.” Vide A. B. Patrika. 

1 Le following is the report of the Committee appointed by the All-Parties Conference 
to determine the principles of the constitution of India 


text of the Report, 


Chapter I. 



ence at Delhi,” 


TEXT OF THE COMMITTEE REPORT 

Before dealing with the work of this Committee it may be desirable to 
Brief History refer to some of the events leading up to the 

appointment of the Committee. 

The Gauhati sossion of the National Congress mot in December, 1926, 
Gauhati. in ^ho s h adow of a great tragedy, (murder of 

Swami Shraddhanand) when differences and 
conflicts between Hindus and Muslims were at their height. The Congross 
passed a resolution calling upon “ the Working Committee to take immediate 
steps in consultation with Hindu Mussalman loaders to devise measures 
for the removal of the present deplorable differences between Hindus and 
Mussalraans and submit their report to the All-India Congress Committee not 
later than the 31st March, 1927/’ 

In compliance with these directions the Working Committee and the 
Congress President for the year held several informal Conferences with Hindu 
and Muslim leaders and members of the central legislature. 

On the 20th March, 1927 some prominent Muslim leaders met together 

The Muslim Proposals. in Dolhi and P ut fonvard certain proposals 

on tho Hindu-Muslim problem for the accep¬ 
tance of tho Hindus and the country. These proposals, which have come 
to bo known as tho “ Muslim proposals,” laid down that Mussalraans were 
prepared to agree to joint electorates in all provincos and in tho central 
legislature provided : — 

(t) Sind was made into a separate proviuoe. 

The N. W. F. Province and Baluchistau wore treated on tho same 
footing as the other provincos. 

In the Punjab and Bengal the proportion of representation was 
in accordance with the population. 

In the central legislature Muslim representation was not to bo 
less than one third, 


(a ) 

(Hi) 
( iv) 


These proposals were communicated to the Congress, and the Congress 
Working Committee the vory next day passed a resolution appreciating tho 
decision of the Muslim Conference to accept joint electorates and trusting that 
a satisfactory settlement would bo arrived at on the basis of those proposals. 
A sub-committee was appointed to confer with Hindu and Muslim loaders. 

The Congress Working Committee mot again in Bombay from tho 15th 

Working Committee. to <; he . 18th May, 1927 and passed a lengthy 

resolution on tho Hindu-Muslim question. Inis 
resolution proceeded on the basis of the Muslim proposals but was more 
detailed and dealt with some other matters also. 

The All-India Congress Committee which met in Bombay on tho same 
^ j £ q dates unanimously adopted the same resolu¬ 

tion with minor alterations. Tho principal 
change suggested on behalf of the Hindu loaders present was tha 1 Sind should 
not be separated ou communal grounds but on general grounds applicable 
to all provinces. A change in the wording of the resolution removed this 
objection and it was passed unanimously. 

This meeting of tho All-India Congress Committee also passed a rosolu- 
c n . . tion calling upon “ tho Working Committee to 

bwaraj Constitution. fram0 ft SwaJ Constitution based on a decla¬ 

ration of rights, for India in consultation with the elected members of tho 
central and provincial legislatures and others of political parties/ 



In October 
Muslim Unity but 
question. 

The Madras Congress 

Madras Congress. 


THE ALL-PARTIES CONFERENCE 
1927, the A. I, C. C. again passed a resolution on Hindu- 


this dealt with the religious and social aspect of the 


considered the Hindu'Muslim question in its 
entirety and passed a lengthy resolution, dea- 
with both political and religious and 
other rights, on the general linos laid down earlier in the year by the A. I. C. C. 
The Congress further passed the following resolution on the Swaraj 
Swaraj Constitution. Constitution :— 

tr, t0 the general desire of all political parties in the country 

Sett ‘ ng a Swaraj Constitution, and having considered the 
the Working CnmiST ^ 10 aDc L the various suggestions received in reply to 
LLee Sch C f C,rCUlar ’ this Egress authorises the Working Com- 

annointed bvother L^ V - P ° wer t0 C ?' < ? pt ’ t0 confer with sim . ilar Committees to be 
inutile countrv aT1 j r S an,Sat >°bs—political, labour, commercial and communal— 
Dtckn abou n/pb b,* d / aft a , Swara j Constitution for India on the basis of a 
before a Wri^l 8 r tS ’ and - t0 p ace the same for consideration and approval 
consisting nf thJ a n? n ^ n tion to be convened in Delhi not later than March next, 
bves of ^he n,bf ' Ind,a Co Pg ress Committee and the leaders and representa- 

cent ral snrf n° 0l ;g anis f tl0ns above-mentioned and the elected members of the 
central and provincial legislatures.” 

• r> Im . m(>diatel y atter tbis the annual session of the Liberal Federation held 
in Loin bay passed resolutions “ cordially appreciating the oarnostness of the 
diBtjnguished Muslim members who have put forward the scheme for the 
settlement of outstanding differences between the Hindu and Muslim com¬ 
munities, pud suggesting that “the various items of the proposed settlement 
should be discussed at an early date by the duly elected representatives of 

the communities in a spirit of genuine co-operation as will lead to complote 
agreement. 

A few days later the Muslim League mot in Calcutta and passod a 
mo ution autboiising the Council of the League to appoint a sub-committee 
to confer with the Marking Committee of the Indian National Congress 

nf d ,wr 0ther orga, ;.' sat ! on8 ? 8 th ° Council may think proper for the purpose 
of di ailing a constitution for India in which the interest of the Muslim 

T.tv“ iDthe ,tottd iB tt0 D » lhi 

In compliance with the directions contained in the Madras Congress 
Organisations invited. resolution the Working Committee of the Con* 

issued invitations to a large number of 
organisations. Among these we might mention :— 

National Liberal Federation ; Hindu Maha Sabha ; All-India Muslim League : 
Central Khiiafat Committee; Central Sikh League; South Indian Liberal Fede- 
tion ; All-India Trade Union Congress; General Council of all Burmese Associ¬ 
ations ; Home Rule League; Republican League; Independent Party in the 
Assembly ; Nationalist Party in the Assembly; Indian States Subjects Associ¬ 
ation ; Indian States Subjects Conference; Indian States Peoples Conference* 
Anglo-Indian Association ; Indian Association of Calcutta ; Parsi Central Asso- 
S'fS 5 Zoroastrian Association; Parsi Rajkeya Sabha; Parsi Panchayat: 
All-India Conierence of Indian Christians; Southern India Chamber of Com- 
merce; iJravida Mahajana Sahba and the Landholders Associations of Oudh 
Agra, Lenar, Bengal and Madras. ' 

Subsequently at Bombay invitations were <;lso issued to the Bombay 
Non-Brabman Party, the Nationalist Non-Brahman Party, the Communist 
Party of Bombay and the Bombay Workers' and Peasants' Party, 


MNlSr# 
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Many of these organisations sent representatives to the Conference which 
All Parties Conference-Ddhi. held its first meeting on February 12th 1928 

at Delhi. The Conference continued its meet¬ 
ings from day to day till the 22nd February. 

Tho first question discussed by the Conference was the objective to be 
aimed at in the constitution. It was proposed that tho constitution should 
aim at establishing what is called a dominion form of government in India. 
Objection was taken by some mombers to this on the ground that the Con- 
gross had decided in favour of independence as the goal and no lesser goal 
should be aimed at. It was evident however that all tho parties represented 
in tho Conference wore not prepared to go so far. Thereupon it was sug¬ 
gested that a formula might bo agreed to which would include both the view 
points. Dominion Status ” has come to mean something indistinguishable 
fiom independence, except for tho link with tho Crown. The real difference 
botween tho two is a difference in tho executive. It was possible to lay down 
general principles governing the ontiro constitution without deciding at that 
stage tho question of tho executive. The proposal to adopt the formula of 
full responsible Government '* was therefore accepted, with tho clear 
understanding that those who believed in independence would have the 
ullost liberty to carry on propaganda and otherwise work for it. Tho first 
losolution of the Conference ran thus: — 

Constitution to be framed providing for the establishment of full 
responsible Government.” 

Iho Conference also passed resolutions dealing with tho ro-distribution 
First Committee. °f provinces, tho electorates and reservation of 

P f . seats. On the 22nd February, 192S tho 

on eronco appointed a committee with instructions to report on the following 
su jec s, whether tho constitution should be bi-cameral or uni-camoral; 
ranc iso, declaration of rights; rights of labour and peasantry and Indian 
a os. Having appointed the committee tho Conference adjouruod. Tho 
committee presented their report within tho period fixed for it and tho 
---- m T t aga * n afc Delhi on March 8th 1928. Meanwhile tho Council 
o o Muslim League had met and expressed its disapproval of tho resolu- 
lons ot the All Parties Conference. The Council further laid down that 
i s lepresontatives “ should press tho representatives of various organisations 
o? C6 r. fc i 0 f )ro P osa ^ s embodied in the resolution of tho League Sessions of 
Calcutta and report tho final result to the Council for such action as 
hey consider proper before proceeding with tho framing of the Constitution.” 

jfhis resolution of the Muslim League Council placod a difficulty before 
the Conference. In accordance with its provisions the report of the Com¬ 
mittee could not be considered by the representatives of tho Muslim League 
bo long as their other proposals had not been accepted in their totality or 
the League Council was not consulted again for directions. 

r Iho Conference met under this handicap. There was considerable 
March 8th 1928. discussion on the communal issues and it was 

found that there was no agrooment between 
the representatives of the Muslim League and the Hindu Maha Sabha on 
the separation of Sind and on reservation of seats for majorities. Tho Sikhs 
were also strongly opposed to the latter claim. Thereupon on March 11th, 

1928 the Conference appointed two sub-committees. Ono of those was to 
enquire into the .financial aspect of the separation of Sind, and the othor was 
to consider the feasibility of the system of proportional representation. 
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The report of tho committee appointed on February 22nd could not bo 
considered owing to the decision of the Muslim League representatives not 
to take part in the discussion. The Conference ordered the report to be 
published and circulated, and stood adjourned till tho 19th May, 1928. 

Early in April the Hindu Maha Sabha met in conference in Jubbulporo 
and adopted resolutions of strong disagreement with somo of tho Muslim 
proposals. 

Thus when the All Parties Conference met again on the 19th May, 1928 
Bombay Meeting. in Bombay the situation was not a promising 

one. The communal organisations had drifted 
further apart and each of them had hardened in its attitude and was not 
prepared to change or modify it. The two sub-committees appointed at 
aTJ d Proportional Representation had presented no report. 

Theie bring no likelihood of an agreed and satisfactory solution at that 
stage, it was thought that a small committee viewing the communal problem 
as a whole and in its relation to the constitution might succeed in finding a 
way out. The resolution quoted at tho beginning of this report was there¬ 
upon passed. 

The Committee had to be a small one if it was to work properly. It was 
1 he present Committee. not P oss ^ e to represent all interests on it, but 
- _ an endeavour was made to have spokesmen 

ot some important view points. Sir Ali Imam and Mr. Shuaib Qureshi were 
to express the Muslim point of view ; Mr. M. S. Aney and Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha’s attitude ; Mr. G. R. Pradhan, the Non-Brahman 
view ; Sardar Mangal Singh represented tho Sikh League ; Sir Tej Bahadur 
► apru, the Liberal view point and Mr. N. M. Joshi the interests of Labour. 

C^ ten members of the Committee elected by the Conference, 
Mr. M. R. Jayakar expressed his inability to act on it. Mr. N. M. Joshi stated 
that he could only take part when the rights of labour were being considered. 
As a matter of fact he was unable to be present at any sitting of tho Com- 
mi oo. wing to ill-health Sir Ali Imam could only attend one sitting at 
great personal inconvenience and his presence at that sitting was most helpful. 
Ho has also been available to us for consultations from timo to time. Mr. 
I i ad ban attended the meetings of tho Committee up to the 12th June. 

Tho Committee was called upon to report before the 1st July but in spite 
Delay in Report. °vory offort to complete the work in time tho 

T -, _ Committee was unable to adhere to tho time¬ 

table laid down. From Juno 5th onwards tho Committee mot almost daily 
01 seveial houis at a l ime. It hold 25 sittings besides informal conferences. 

The Committee although a small one consists of members belonging to 

Maximum agreement. different political schools and to different com- 

muna * groups. Under the terms of its appoint¬ 
ment it was called upon to give tho fullest consideration to a number of 
resolutions pa sed by various organisations, some of them being opposed to 
each other. There were two formidable difficulties in tho way of complete 
or even substantial unanimity. The first arose from the difference in tho 
general outlook of the Congress and that of the other organisations, tho 
former having at its last session adopted a resolution declaring independence 
as its goal and the latter aiming at dominion status ; the second from the 
widely differing angles of vision from which tho various communal organisa¬ 
tions viewed their political rights, a 
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The Committee had to face the first difficulty right at the beginning. At 
Independence and Dominion Celhi a phrase capable of a double interpre* 
S,atU9 - tation—" full responsible Government’’-was 

dominion af n „„ ■ j , uscd to avoid a decision on tho question of 
would be diffimdM-o ^^independence. The Committee felt however that it 

S question was 7 7 ° principle3 of ‘he constitution unless 

question was decided at least so far as tho draft constitution was 

concerned. Some members of the Committee desired to adhere to tho posi- 

L mX D 7ht b bUt ' a maj ° rity f T ° f ° pini ° n thafc a choic0 had t0 

so ma'nv diff^ <• h 7’ ,n V10 "\ of the circumstances mentioned above with 

On anv hieher ^rnn T C °'° pjrat, 1 ng ' could 0Il| y bo one-dominion status. 

• 1 -7 hl ^hoi gunmd a general agreement was not obtainable “ The 
majority of the Committee ’ wore therefore “of opinion that the terms of 
reference to them require tho Committee to consider and determine the 

pimci p es of a constitution for full responsible Government on the model of 

the constitutions of the self-governing dominions.” Tho principles of tho 
cons . u .on which we have suggested are therefore meant for T dominion 

to a constitution nf^d ° f i h ° m of r . cou r so can bo applied in their entirety 
of IT. independence. Our deciding, as a Committoe, in favour 

ment ™ T1 7“ 8 [? ply m f 113 that the maximum degree of agreo- 

ndiJidmd r 7 ° bUlUabl ° fchis basi9 ‘ Ifc d °<” not mean that any 

individual Congressman, much loss the Congress itself, has givon up or tonod 

rS^ff,^ Ora ^ illd0P ?' d — Tboso -bo belifve In P tSs go2 
re7hed^ w° 1 lf l we trustf sorve aTa* saWsfact'ory^bas^s° fm7a m 77tft I uU‘oii° n w^ch 
individual 3 to go furfher^beTd^ Pr ° judi ' C0 t0 th ° right ° f or 


As to the second difficulty, from tho constitutional point of view the 
Communal aspect. communal controversies are of no very groat 

portonce might b e. they oconpTK^iJ^i^ 

ourselvesT P e I t “7* “S th6,r shadow over a11 Political work. We thus find 
mendatffins all of a i 9 7* * “T ber of conflicting resolutions and rocom- 
find Tw u f - wh ' C c ar ,° equa!ly oritifc led to our rospect. But when wo 
diametric 7° V10w of the Madras Congress and tho Muslim League is 
“ C lj ° PP03ed t0 t ba t of tho Hindu Maha Sabha and tho Sikh League, 
7nd«d ‘I P tfU 7 expreSS 0Ur inability to accopt either in its entirety. 
T d th !, V f- iy f r Ct that w ° are calll ’ d u P on to determine the principles 
the constitution after considering these divergent views shows that wo 
are expected to exercise our own judgment in the matter and make such 
ecommendations as are in our opinion most conducive to the political 
advancement of the country. We roalise that our recommendations how¬ 
ever sound and expedient they may be can have weight and effect only to 
the extent that they are acceptable to all the principal parties concerned. 

•ihe only hope for an agreed constitution lies in finding tho basis for a just 

and equitable compromise between all the parties after a full and fair con¬ 
sideration of all the circumstances. Tho Committee has spent a great deal 
ot time and labour in the endeavour to find out such a basis, and has had 
^benefit of the advise o c a number oi prominent Hindu and Muslim 
caciers who, on the invitation of the chairman, attended somo meetings of 
■ o '-'ommittee and rendered‘most valuable assistance. Tho rosult of that 



endeavour is presented in the following pages in the hope that it will bo 
received by the parties concerned in a generous spirit and with the single 
view of helping each other to lift up the nation from the depths to which 
It has sunk by mutual distrust and dissension. 

Among those who responded to the chairman’s invitation wore Dr. 
» i , . . Ansari, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 

Acknowledgments. Maulana Abu ] Kalam Azad, M . C. Y. Chinta- 

raani, Moulvi Shafee Daudi, Dr. S. D. Kitcblew* Mr. Sachchidanand Sinha, 
Munshi Iswar Saran, Dr. S. Mahmud, Chaudhri Khaliquz Zaman, and Mr. 
T. A. K. Sherwani. We are beholden to them for their valued help and 
co-operation. We feel specially grateful to the president of the Congress, 
Dr. Ansari, who came to us three times and was ever generous with his help 
whenever wo were in difficulties. Our thanks are particularly duo to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the general secretary of the Congress, who, but for a 
brief unavoidable absence, was in constant attendance at the mootings of 
the Committee. Besides undertaking the arduous task of compiling the 
figures printed in the appendices to this report ho rendered most valuable 
assistance at every stage of the Committee's work. 


CHAPTER 11 .—The Communal Aspect. 

The communal problem of India is primarily the Hindu-Muslim problem. Other 
communities have however latterly taken up an agres- 
The Problem. sive attitude and have demanded special rightB and 

privileges. The Sikhs in the Punjab are an important 
and well knit minority which cannot be ignored. Amongst the Hindus themselves there 
is occasional friction, specially in the south, between non-Brahmans and Brahmans. But 
essentially the problem is how to adjust, the differences between the Hindus and Muslims. 

These two communities indeed form 90 per cent, of the 
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A study of the figures of previous census reports shows that while Hindus and Jains 
have* been gradually decreasing, all the others have increased their numbers from census 
to census. The increase in the case of Muslims has not been gnat but it bae been con¬ 
tinuous. * The following percentages since 1881 will show the relative numbers of the 
Hindus and Muslims at different periods : 
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These are. the percentages in relation to the whole of India. Taking the Muslims 
separately we find that they have increased by 3T per cent, during the last decade. The 
Hindus have slightly d< creased during this period. 

The distribution of the Muslim population is such that except in the frontier provinces 
in the nmth-woet, and in Bengal anti Myi Punjab, tlvy form a small minority everywhere. 
Their highest minority is in the United Provinces but evi!n here it is In. a than 15 per cent. 
This 15 per cent, in the United Provinces is not spread out ail over tlpj province, but is 
largely concentrated in urban areas, specially in the northern part of the province. 







In the Punjab, the Muslims are 55*3 per cent, and in Bengal 54’0 per cent. In Sind 
they are 73*4 per cent, and in Baluchistan and N.-W. F. Province they arc overwhelmingly 
strong. 

A new comer to India looking at these figures and at the strength of the Muslim com¬ 
munity, would probably imagine that it was strong 

Communal protection. enough to look after itself and required no special pro¬ 

tection or spoon feeding. If communal protection was 
for any group in India it was not for the two major communities—th3 Hindus and the 
Muslims. It might have been neeeseaiy for the small communities which together form 
10 per cent, of the total. 

But logic or sense have little to do with communal feeling, and to-day the whole 
problem resolves itself into the removal from the minds 

Live and let live. of each of a baseless fear of the other and in giving a 

feeling of security'to all communities. In looking for 
this security each party wants to make for itself or to retain, a dominating position. We 
note with regret that the spirit animating some of the communal spokesmen, is not one 
of live and let live. The only methods of giving a feeling of security are safeguards and 
guarantees and the grant, as far as possible, of cultural autonomy. The clumsy and 
objectionable methods of separate electorates and reservation of seats do not give this 
security. They only keep up an armed truce. 

The Muslims being in a minority in India as a whole fear that the majority may 
harass them, and to meet this difficulty they have made a novel suggestion —that they 
should at least dominate in some parts of India. We do not here criticise their demand. 
It may have some justification in the present communal atmosphere but we do feel that 
it haB little to do with premises we started from, unless indeed the best safeguard that 
one can have is to occupy a position of domination oneself. The Hindus on the other 
hand although in a great majority all over India are in a minority in Bengal and the 
Punjab and in Sind, Baluchistan aud the N.-W. F. province. In spite of their All-India 
majority they are afraid ot the Muslims in these provinces. 

We cannot have one community domineering over another. We may not be able to 
prevent this entirely but the object we should aim at is not to give dominion to one over 
another but to prevent the harassment and exploitation of any individual or group by 
another. If the fullest religious liberty is given, and cultural autonomy provided for p 
the communal problem is in effect solved, although people may not realise it. 

With this view point before us we have provided several articles in the Declaration of 
Rights giving the fullest liberty of conscience and reli- 

Cominunal Councils, gion to each individual. Wo considered also a proposal 

to create communal Councils to protect the cultural 
interests of each considerable community. This proposal was that any community being 
ten lakhs or more in number in any province shall have the right to have a Council 
representing the memb ra of the community for certain purposes which were mentioned. 
The manner of election of the members of these Councils by their respective communities 
was to be determined by the Provincial Council. Each Council was to consist of not 
more than 25 members, The functions of the communal Council were laid down as : — 

(1) Supervision of primary education, schools, orphanages, dharamshalas, saraia, 

widows homeB, and rescue homes. 

(2) Encouragement of scripts and languages. 

The communal council could recommend that grants be given to institutions or for 
scholarships, such grants being made either by the provincial or central Government after 
being submitted to the vote of the House. 

These were the main provisions in regard to the communal councils. The idea 
appealed to us as affording 6ome kind of a substitute for other and worse forms of commu- 
nalism. But some of our colleagues and several friends whom wo consulted were strongly 
opposed to the creation of these Councils, both on communal and administrative grounds. 
They felt that thesj councils would help to koup communaliaui alive. We have therefore 

rejected the proposal. . , . 

The communal problem, so far as its political aspect is concerned, resolves Used now 
into the question of electorates, the reservation of seats, the separation of Sind, aud the 
form of Government in the N.-W. F. Province and Baluchistao. 

It is admitted by most people now that separate electorates are thoroughly bad and 
must be done away with. We find howover that there 

Separate electorates, I as been a tendency amongst the Muslims to consider 

them as a “ valued privilege, 1 ’ although a considerable 
section are prepared to give them up in consideration for some other thiugs. Everybody 
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knows that separate electorates are bad for the growth of a national spirit, but everybody 
perhaps does not realise equally well that separate electorates are still worse for a minority 
community. They make the majority wholly independent of the minority and its votes 
and usually hostile to it. Under separate electorates therefore the chances are that the 
minority will always have to face a hostile majority, which can always by sheer of 
numbers, override the wishes of the minority. This effect of having separata electo¬ 
rates has already become obvious, although the presence of the third party confuses the 
issues. Separate electorates thus bi nefit the majority community. Extreme communalists 
flourish thereunder and the majority community, far from suffering, actually benefits 
by them. Separate electorates must therefore be discarded completely as a" condition 
precedent to any rational system of representation. We can only have joint or mixed 
electorates. 

We find that the Ceylon Reforms Enquiry Committee, who have recently made their 
report, have recommended the abolition of communal electorates throughout the island. 

Regarding the form of government in the N.-W. F. Province and in Balnchistan, we 
are of opinion that the status of these areas must be made 
N.-W. F. P. and Baluchistan. the same as that of other provinces. We cannot in 

justice or in logic deny the right of any part of India to 
participate in responsible government. The All Parties Conference has already agreed to 
this and we gather that no considerable ground oppose this reasonable demand. 

The questions that remain are the separation of Sind from the Bombay presidency and 
the reservation of seats in the legislates. These are mixed questions of communal and 
general importance. We have reserved the question of reservation of seats to be considered 
both in bs communal and general aspects in a subsequent chapter. The communal aspect 
of the question of the separation of Sind may conveniently be dealt with here and we 
proceed to consider it. 

Sind ha?, by a strange succession of events, become a major problem in our politics. 

It is strange that those who were in favour of its separa- 
Bind, tion from Bombay only a few years ago are now opposed 

to it, and those who were against sepaiation then now 
vehemently desire it. All India is exercised about this comparatively trivial matter. This 
sudden and somewhat inexplicable change of opinion demonstrat e how communal con¬ 
siderations warp and twist our better judgment For the last eight* years, since the 
National Congress made Sind into a separate province, no voice was raised in protest. 
We leel that in the conflict of communal allegations and counter allegations the only safe 
couipo is to try to ignore them and consider the problem as dispassionately as possible. 
But unhappily it has become a part of the sentiment of the people and sentiment cannot 
be ignored. 

It ifi stated on behalf of the Hindus in Sind and elsewhere that they are strongly 
oppos'd to the creation of c< communal ” provino h. We agree that the Muslim demand 
for the separation of Sind was not put forwaid in the happiest \yiy. It was based on 
communaliem and it wan tacked on irrelevantly to certain other matters with which it had 
no concern whatever. We can understand the Hindu r action to this. But the manner 
of putting it forward does not necessarily v. vs ken the m.rita of a pruposaJ. There is no 
question of creating a u communal ” province. We have merely to recognfse facts as they 
me. A long eucc. saion of events in history is responsible for the distribution of the 
population of India as it is to-day. Sind happens to contain a largo majority of Muslims. 
Whether a new province ib created or not Sind mubt remain a predominantly Muslim area. 
And If the wishes of this large majority are not acceeded to, it would not only be doing 
violence to the principle of self-determination, but would necessarily result in antagonis¬ 
ing that majority population. No Indian desiring a free India, progressing peacefully 
and harmoniously, can view this result with equanimity. To say from the larger view 
point of nationalism that, no 81 common U ” provinces sh uld be created is, in a way, 
equivalent to saying from tho still wider international view point that tbero should bo no 
separate nations. Both these statements have a measure of truth in them. Bat the 
staunchest internationalist recognis 0 that without the fullest national autonomy it is 
extraordinarily difficult to create the international state. So also without the fullest 
cultural autonomy, and communaliem iu its better aspect is culture, it will be difficult, to 
create a harmonious nation. 

We suspect that, the real opposition to separation is not due to any high national 
considerations but to grosser economic considerations ; to the fear of the Hindus that their 


* Note by Secretary AJ.0,0.: Hind was constituted into a separate Congress province 
in 1917. eleven years ago, 1 
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economic position might suffer if Muslims had the charge of affairs in a separated area. 
We are sure that this fear is baseless. Among all the people of India the Hindus of Sind 
are perhaps the most enterprising and adventurous. The traveller meets them in the four 
quarters of the world, carrying on prosperous businesses and enriching their people at 
home by their earnings abroad. No one can take away this spirit of adventure and enter- 
prise from the Hindus of Sind and so long as they have it their future is assured. It must 
be remembered also that the powers of a provincial government are limited and there is 
the central government which has power in all important departments. If however there 
is still some ground for fear that is a matter for safeguards, not of opposing a just 
demand. 

We are therefore of opinion that even communal grounds justify the separation of 
Bind. If the Hindus stand to lose thereby and the Muslims stand to gain, of which 
we see no chance, such risk of loss by the one and the chance of gain by the other 
community will not, wo hope and trust, be allowed by either to endanger the larger 
cause. We shall deal with the general aspdfct of the question later. We would note 
here that our colleague Mr. Aney does not agree with all the above views but agrees 
with our conclusion. 

CHAPTER II l—R E8EEVATION of Seats. 

Coming now to the question of reservation of seats, it was found that each party 
held strongly to itB own opinion and was not prepared 

Alternative proposals to give in. Muslims were insistent on the reservation 

of scats for the Muslim majorities in the Punjab and 
Bengal, and the Hindu Maha Sabha and the Sikh League were equally strongly opposed 
to tiffs. The Committee considered vaiious proposals, among them being : 

1. Reservation of seats on population ba^is for majorities as well as minorities. 

2. Part reservation for majorities with freedom to contest other seats, 

3. Proportional Representation. 

4. Amalgamation of the Punjab and N. W, F. province, with no reservation 

of seals. 

5. No reservation, but special safeguards in the constitution for educational and 

economic advance of backward communities. 

Before considering these proposals, some of which were now, the Committee was 
of opinion that representatives of tho principal organisati ns concerned might be 
consulted. An invitation was therefore sent on June 11th to the Hindu Maha Sabba, 
the All-India Muslim League and tho Sikh League to send one or two representatives 
to meet the Committee on June 21st. The response to these invitations was not very 
encouraging. The secretary of the Hindu Maha Sabha wiotc to express his, inability 
to send any representative on that date, and the secretary of the Muslim League did 
not send any answer at all. The Bikh League were prepared to send representatives 
but as the Maha Sabha and Muslim League were not sending any one, our colleague 
Sarder Mangal Singh did not think it necessary to trouble the Sikh representative to 
come. Some others who had been personally invited could not come. We had the 
privilege however of conferring with Dr. M. A. Ansari, who took tho tiouble to come and 
assist us with his advice. 

The proposals st out above wero discussed at two consecutive sittings at which 
Dr. Ansari was also present. No agreement could be reached on tho first proposal, but 
decisions were taken on the remaining four. It will ho convenient to deal with theso 
latter before taking up the main proposal. 

The suggestion was to have part reservation of tho majority community in the Punjab 
and in Bengal with freedom to contest the other scats. 

Part reservation. This part reservation was granted to the uon-Bralnnaua 

in the south and is still continuing. But evt n in the 
caBe of the non-Brahmans it has been found to be wholly unnecessary as they have always, 
so far as we are aware, captured a far larger number of seats on tbc strength of their 
votes and have had no need to invoke the aid of the reservation clause. It is not the case 
of any one in the Punjab or Bengal (hut- tho Muslim majority will not succeed in cap¬ 
turing a large number oi stats. What is feared by the Muslims, unreasonably most of us 
think, is that they may not capture the majority of scats In auy event they will capture 
enough 6tats to make them if not a clear majority at least a strong minority just short ot 
majority. If they an’ sure of capturing, let us say, 45 per cent, of seats the need for part 
reservation disappears, We are nut opposed to part v ..l ei vat-ion for majorities or minori¬ 
ties, with freedom to content the remaining seatp, but wo feel that iu the case of Bengal 
pnd the Punjab it is tnncccfieary and docs not materially affect tho situation cither way, 
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The next proposal is that of Proportional Representation, The sub-committee appointed 

by the All Parties Conference to consider this method 
Proportional Representation. of election and representation has presented no report but 

Gome individual members have sent their separate notes. 
Sadar Mangal Singh has supported the proposal, but the others, while favouring the 
system, are of opinion that under present circumstances in India it will not work 
We feci stiongly attracted to this method and are of opinion that it offers the only rational 
and just way of meeting the fears and claims of various communities. There is a place 
™ eve] y minont y 8ncl an automatic adjustment takes place of rival interests. 

We have no doubt that proportional representation will in future be the solution 
of our problem. 

How far is it immediately practicable? Great Etrcss is laid on its intricacy and on 
the general illiteracy of the electorate in India, We are told that it is impossible to work 
this syetem, desirable as it may be, bo long as the electorate is not educated up to under¬ 
standing its significance. We recognise this difficulty. It is considerable. And yet we 
leei that it is a little exaggerated. Proportional Representation requires not so much a 
high standard of intelligence in the voterF, as expert knowledge in the returning officers 

11 ill PG ? P e Wh ° count and transfcr votes from one head to another. There can be no 
doubt, that there is a sufficiency of Indians who arc competent enough to do this work of 
coun ing of votes satisfactorily. As for the general electorate it is very true that a 
standard ot intelligence is neceesary for proper choice to be made in order of merit. But 
a certain standard is also necessary to exercise the right of vote even in a single member 
constituency. It is notorious that even in highly democratic England that standard is 
Jacking and votes are given not for high matters of policy or considerations that are 
rially important, but for trivial matters or even sometimes most objectionable considera¬ 
tions which the exigencies of election times force to the front. A general election has 
turned in the past on the cry of hanging the ex-Kaiser or on a forged letter, and the men 
who were to govern an empire and influence largely world events, have been elected for 
reasons which make every intelligent person despair of democracy. In India the standard 
of intelligence oE the vote will, to begin with at least, be lower than that of the English 
voter. But these are reasons against democracy, not so much against Proportional 
Representation. 

We are told that another 6trong argument against Proportional Representation ia 
that for the illiterate voter it would do away with the Becrecy of the ballot. Wc think 
tliat the device of three boxes of the sarao colour for each candidate with different 
symbols painted on each box to indicate the first, second and third choice, would 
remove this objection. But it applies in equal measure to the illiterate voter at most 
of the ordinary elect ions today. In Malta, where there is a large majority of illiterate 
voters, Proportional Representation has been tried with success, but of course we can¬ 
not compare the little island of Malta to our enormous country with its millions. 

Most cf us feel that there are no insuperable difficulties in tha way of giving a trial 
to Proportional Representation in India. There are drawbacks and risks, but no pro¬ 
posal which we have considered is free from objection, and some of these involve a 
departure from principle which may bring greater difficulties in its train. Some of 
our colleagues however are not satisfied that Proportional Representation can be 
introduced at this stage in India, We therefore refrain from recommending it. 

It was suggested that the N. W. F. Province be amalgamated with the Panjab 
and that there should then be no reservation of seats in 
11*is province. We have no objection to this proposal 
but we do not know how far this will meet the different 
viewpoints of the parties concerned. If it does meet 
with their approval, we would gladly recommend it. There is no special principle involved 
in it. Its acceptance or otherwise depends entirely on whether it is approved or not. 
Our colleague Sardar Mangal Singh does not approve of the proposal and we understand 
that tome other people also arc of his opinion. Wc therefore make no recommendation in 
regard to it. 


Amalgamation of Punjab and 
N.-W. F. Provinces. 


A similar but more far-reaching proposal was made to us, namely, that the Punjab, 

. the N. W. F. province, Baluchistan and Sind should 

Amalgamation of Punjab, N. all be amalgamated together, and that there should 

W, 1., bind & Baluchistan. bo no rreervation of sea's, unless the minority desires 

it, in this area. We were unable to entertain this 
proposal. It would mean the creation of an unwieldy province sprawling all over the 
north and north-west. , 
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Another proposal in regard to the Punjab was that there should be no reservation 
whatever but that special safeguards in the constitution 
No reservation in the Punjab for educational and economic advance of backward 

communities may be provided. We would cordially 
welcome such a solution if it was agreed to. But we have to recognise that a unanimous 
acceptance of this proposal is at present unlikely, otherwise there would have been no 
communal friction. In our draft constitution we have included many safeguards for 
minorities and provisions for th : educational and economic advance of backward com¬ 
munities. We would gladly add to these safeguards and provisions if thereby we could 
remove feelings of insecurity in any community and do away with reservation of seats and 
other communal expedients. It seems unnecessary to pursue the subject any further 


in the present atmosphere. 

Reservation of seats on 
population basis. 

It was never seriously 


We now come to the main question, the reservation of 
seats on the. basis of population, both for majorities 
and minorities, 

denied that reservation of seats for communities was as bad 
in principle as communal electorates, but for various 
General, reasons of expediency, such reservation was recommen¬ 

ded for a time to serve as a transitional stage between 
communal electorates and general mixed electorates without any restrictions. The idea 
was that during the interval the distrust of one community of the other would be very 
much lessened if not altogether removed. Similar arguments were used when the Luck¬ 
now pact was arranged, but the actual experience of the last 12 years has belied the 
expectations then formed. C. mmunal electorates might or might not be responsible 
for the iijcrcasiiig communal tension of recent years but they have certainly failed to 
pave the way to a better understanding between the communities as was hoped. General 
reservation of seats for any community whether found in a minority or a majority is- a full 
recognition of communalism and differs little from communal electorates. 

Reservation of seats for majorities has been fiercely opposed—both on grounds Of theory 
and fact. The question arises only in the provinces of 
Reservation for majorities. the Punjab and Bengal where the Muslims are in a slight 

majority over all others. It has not been claimed for 
any other majority in any other province. We have therefore to consider the Punjab and 
Bengal only in this connection. 

We should have thought that of all the provinces of India the Punjab and Bengal 
were the most fortunate in that the distribution of population was such that there was 
little chance of one community or group dominating over another or harassing it and 
preventing its growth in any way. Although one community is in an absolute majority 
in both of these provinces the others are strong enough to piotect their own interests and 
prevent any oppression. 

Reservation for a majority is indefensible in theory. It is an artificial restriction on 
the growth both of the majority and the minority and muBt necessarily retard national 
progress. It is, we feel, specially injurious to the majority itself for it mak- s it rely on 
legislative provision to keep up its position and not. on its own inherent strength. After 
a period of reservation such a community is bound to lose in self-reliance and all the 
qualities that contribute towards building up a people and adding to their creative energy. 
Ordinarily a majority captures seats in excess of its population strength unlers the method 
of election is by Proportional Representation, This is evident bb the majority may be so 
spread out as to be in a commanding position in each or at any rate most of the consti¬ 
tuencies. It iB this danger of the majority capturing far more seats than its population 
strength entitles it to, and thereby encroaching on the limited preserves of the minority, 
that leads to the protection of minority interests. 

A majority reservation or other fixation of seats is incompatible with real representa¬ 
tive and responsible government. It obviously interferes with the light of tbo electors to 
chooEe whom they like. Further, it is bound to come in tlie way of other and more natural 
groupings in and outside the legislature and it will give a longer lease of life to com¬ 
munalism. Everybody regrets the communal spirit ami desires to exorcise it from the 
body politic. Put it is clear that it cannot go merely by talking about unity and indulg¬ 
ing in pious platitudes which take us nowhere. Oommubalism can only go when the 
attention of the people iB directed in other channels, when they begin to take interest in 
questions which really affect their daily lives rather than in fancied fears based on an 
artificial division of society. We «iust therefore try to create this new interest in tiio 
people and we must put no barriers in the way of the development of this interest. There 
can be no doubt that a majority re^rvation and fixation of seats is such a barrier. 
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An examination of the methods by which reservation for a majority can be secured 

will show that it is not only a negation of representative 
Methods of reseivation. government but is in direct conflict with the principle 

on which responsible government rests. 

One of tbeEe methods has been applied in the Madras and parts of the Bombay presi- 

The lilnntaou rhelniflfnrH ?» n ° 7 l -° 8C0ur,i a partial reservation for the overwhelm- 
The Montagu-Che.msford mg majom.cs of non-Brahmans in those presidencies. 

£ h is lar gc community which forma over 06 per cent of 
• ■) it , ^ population of the Madras presidonev succeeded in 

inducing the govcrnmi nt« n the recommendation of the Southborough CommUtee lo reserve 
for them 28 scats out of a total of 98 lo protect them from the small minodty of Brahmans 
who did not exceed 2 and half per cent of the whole population. The manner in which 

ne arsinele° meTh 8 r C °w d tb f‘, tW ° P nre ' y non ' S, ' !ll,man constituencies, each return- 

Hural rh 2l ’,s 6 o:rcatul aD(, > o£ tte remaining constituencies, 25 were made 

Madms Cdv and n g Ce °\ m ° rC tw ° o£ whom must be non-Brahmans in 

fhe snbjecun thus seated - “ noE - Brahman in eadt ° £ tba remaining 24. The rule on 

'' W fwthwiih 0n dee?nr 0 ^? 1CT0tC f-l'^ beCE com P leted ‘ b e Beturning Officer shall 
1 !“ f nt !' Iat,: ? r candidatt e ^ ‘be case may be, to whom the 

largest number of votes 1ms been given, to bo elected : provided that if one or 

the non Rr tf'® tbc B «urning Officer shall first declare to be elected 

the non-Brahman candidate or candidates, as the case may be to whom the 

largest number of votes lm B been given”. y ’ 

To illustrate this lulc take the case of Madras Cily where out of six seats in a mixed 
clcctora e two are reserved for non-Brahmans. Assume that no non-Brahman Can¬ 
didate has recur-d enough votes to be placed among the first six who have noneeUhc 
largest number of votes and that the only non-Brahman candidates who have CecSwd anv 
votes are to be found somewhere near the bottom of the list. Under the rule iusfc mrXd 
two of these non-Brahmans would be at once declared to be duly elected and the 6th and 
6th candidates on the list who are not non-Brahmans would have to give placo to them 
Thus in the cave oi non-Brahmans the choice of the electorate is wholly set aside even 
though a majority of their own community voted against them. The question is whom 
tbe “J w ° “cc-Braltmans represent. It is clear that they do not represent the 
majority of the electorate nor possibly even a majority of non-Bralimaus. They have come 
m by an artificial rule based on no principle whatever. Happily the fears of the non- 
Brahmans in Madras turned out to be unfounded and we arc informed that there never 
waa a single occngion to put the rule into practice. 

, r , £t . , “ bad eaou 8. h ,0 Uavo 28 members oi this kind in a r presentative house of 98 mem- 
hers, but when the majority of members are cl- cted in this manner and the ministry is 
formed from out o. them, reprt tentative government become a farce ^ 

Another method of nervation of scats both for the majority and the minority has 

“ Sind Pact” method * eilirf Km P romot( ' rs of what is cailed the 

bind * act method. 0 f th^‘ ract HS method is tbus dcscribed 111 clause 6 

“ In „i° m , ak f tb< ; 8y8 f*“ of i 0 >nt electorates truly effective, there shall be one 
mIm!.! , 1 f . f0r ® acb constituency and the election of Muslim and 

r fP r, 7 n . lat 7 ee tbou ,‘' J bc held s pai ateiy but on the same day, so 
t ch etorate, Muslim and non-Muaiim shall have the right and 

ppportumty to v to at both these elect ions separately, whereby the members 

so elected shall have been returned by the entire constituency and not only bv 

the voters of their own communities.” * y 

The only merit claimed for this method is that the «• members so elected shall have 
muninVf 1 ”‘ DC p f, entire constituency and not only by the voters StS, own eom- 
niunitiei. for thus purpose it would not- be n ceresry to hold the elections separateJv 

ns in a single election also the whole electorate—Muslim and non-Muslim— -would have 

the right and opportunity to vote. The real obj-ct of the clause seems to be to avoid 
competition between the Hindu and Muslim candidates an.l thus secure to them rcserva 

V^ntrio 9 rX rd *? th f Tf\ U r tbe - fack tbat Bueh ? comp™ t 

essential lor the e.v rcise by the eieotor of his tree choice, the method DroDosed entindv 
rt.uts out 0.1 opportunity for a Hindu elector to vole for a Muslim candidate in preference 
to a candidate of hi« own community and “ vico versa”. ^ 

£t . , obv ' OUB that, .ho result of two separate ballots ■'or each group of candidates cin 

never be the s.irne as that of a single ballot for both aud that there will always be much 
greater chance at separate elections for the majority ofomunity to secure the return of 
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eir mandatories from among the minority community by concentrating their votes on 
them. 


It will thus be seen that neither of the two methods discussed above is likely to give 

satisfactory results. The third and the only remaining 
Both methods unsatisfactory. method of which wc are aware is that of separate com¬ 
munal electorates which we have already discussed. The 
doing away of communal electorates is intended to promote communal unity by making 
each community more or Ices dependent on the other at the time of the ejections. But 
reservation for a majority community in a mixed electorate will tak^ away much of the 
incentive for communal unity, as the majority community as a whole would under all 
circumstances be assured of its full quota without the help of tin other communities. 
There is no doubt some advantage to be gained by individual candidates of • ither com¬ 
munity having to canvass the other community as against their rivals of the same 
community but this small advantage will probably not be availed of in times of acute 
communal tension. 


is absurd to insist on reservation of sefcts for the majority and claim full respon¬ 
sible Government, at the earn: time. Hr sponsible Government is understood to mean a 
Government in which the execut ive is responsible to the legislature and the legi lature to 
the electorate. If the members of the executive with the majority behind them have all 
got in by reservation and not by the free choice of the eJecto; ate there is neither repre¬ 
sentation of the electorate nor any foundation for responsible Government. Bescrvafion 
01 seats for a majority community giv s to that community the statutory light to govern 
the country independently of the wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conceptions 
01 popular Government. It will confine minoiitiea within a ring-fence and have them no 
scope for expansion. 


We have based the foregoing observations on the principles generally applied to 
r. e , v . representative Government. We are aware that those 

uetects of Elections. principles have in practice been found far from perfect 

and that serious objections have been raised in certain 
quarters against democratic Government itself. We cau hardly enter into tLue. considera¬ 
tions in this Committee and must at this stage of our evolution accept Ihc principles 
H°n V f Cr n 1Ug C 1< ctlon9 in most of the advanced countries of the world. Wo are also aware 
that the system of election wo have recommended has some times failed to establish the 
rule of the majority, as in the case of the last British eh ctions, which resulted in t he 
return of an overwhelming majoriry of numbers who had only the support of a minority 
of electors This we believe was mainly due to inequalities in voting length and the 
VOt i 8 - ca ? didatrB v 1 0 did not a*cd them. The only remedy is proportional 
representation which f >r the reasons already mentioned we have refrained from recom¬ 
mending at present. 


Wo * iavc 80 * ar considered the question of reservation for majorities on principle but 

the strongest- argument against such reservation is furni- 
fcacts and figures. ^shed by the facta as they arc. Wc are indebted to Pandit 

. Ja aharlal Nebru for the figures given in appendices 

A. & B. which he has compiled with gr< at industry from the n ports of the last census 
relating to Bengal and the Punjab—the only two provinces in which the Muslims arc a 
majority. Thetc figures conclusively show that there is no foundation in fact for the fears 
entertained by the Muslims in ther two province?, aud indeed no occasion for and adven- 
V tions aid to secure to them the full benefit of tbrir natural rafljnity. The argument, is 
that Mussulmans will not obtain adequate representation and the slight majority they 
have will Le more ihan counter-balanced by their educational and economic backwardness 
in these provinces. !Fn* whole foroc of this argument, which is based on fcbo total popu- 
lation ol the two provinces, diBapp ars when we examine in detail the figures relating to 
he administrative divisions and the districts composing'them. 


ft appears from an analysis of the population figures of the Punja > and Bengal that 
Muslims can certainly Lave nothing to fear from a free el«*ctorate, without any reservation 
of seats, in these two provinces. It will b < clear from ‘the figures given in the appen¬ 
dices that in both the Punjab and Bengal the distribution of population is such that ihe 
Muslim majority in most of the geographical and adminirtativc areas comprising these 
provinces is much greater than it k appears when t >e whole province is taken as a unit. 
Wc fin 1 that there are natural areas of reservation for the different communities which 
ensure the representation of each .community far more affectively than any artificial rcsor- 
v ation can do. 
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Thus in the Punjab, we have a Muslim zone in the north and north-west of the 


The Punjab. 


tG 1UUDUU! ~---"- - 

province, where the Muslims are overwhelmingly strong 
and where no other community can encroach on their 
preserve. Wc find also a smaller area in the south, the 
Hindu zone where the Hindus and Sikhs are equally strong. Between the two there 
is a third area where the Muslims are predominant, but no overwhelmingly so. This 
'•nalysis leads us to the conclusion that Muslims are bound to capture over 47 per cent of 
the total seats in the Punjab from their special zone alone, Whilst the Hindus and Sikhs 
will jointly capture nearly 30 per cent. The remaining 23 per cent of seats will lie in 
either a predominantly Muslim area or in districts where the Muslims are the strongest 
simile community, Allowing for every contingency we cannot conceive of Muslims not cap¬ 
turing enough seats iu thiB area to give them a clear majority in the provincial legislature. 

We have discussed these population figures for each Panpb district in detail in our 
note attached. We may here however refer to some of these figures. 

The population of the Punjab (British territory) at the last 1921 census was as 


Muslima 

... 

... 11,444,321 

55 3% 

Hindus 

||f 

... 6,579,260 

31-8% 

Sikhs ... 


... 2,294,207 

11-1% 

Others (mainly Christians) 

... 

367,236 

1-8% 


Total Punjab population 


20,685,024 


100 % 


There are 29 districts in all. We have divided these into four zones 
I Fifteen districts in the overwhelmingly Muslim zone. The percentage of Muslims 
in nno district is nearly 91 ; in nine districts it is between 80 and 90 ; in two districts 
l ia 71 0 r over ; and in three it i* 63-3, 61!) and 60'7. We have included the last three 
districts in this zone as, although the Muslim percentage is not so high as in the adjoin- 
ii g districts, it is very high compand to the Hindus and Sikhs combined. Thus in one 
(Sheikhnpura) Muslims are 63'3 per cent, Hindus 16-0 per cent, Sikhs are 15-9 per cent, 
in Sialkot Muslims are Cl-9 per cent, Hindus are 19 6 per cent and Sikhs are 8'0 Per 
c un, iu Lyallpar Muslims are 60-7 percent, Hindus are 18' 1 per cent, and Sikhs are 

10 ^n'should be remembered tbat the non-Muslim minority in all these districts consists 
rot of one group but of several communities Hindus, bikhe, Christians and others. 

If To give one member of the legislatures to every 1,00,000 population as we have 
suggested elsewhere, we find that 98 members will be returned from this Muslim zone 
a'une. This amounts to 47 3 per cent of the total membership of the legislature. 

{j There are two districts (Lal ore and Gurdaspur) which might be called the 
predominantly Muslim zone. Here the Muslima are greater than Hindus and Sikhs com¬ 
bined-in Lahore they are 57*3 per c-mt of the total—but they are not bo many as in 
zone I. The number of members of the legislature for these two districts are 19 and half 
oi 9-4 per cent of the total membership. 

HI. There are three districts where no community ia predominant but even here 
the Muslims are the strongest, single community. The number of members of the legislature 
f r th< se districts is 27 and half that ip, 13*3 per cent of the total. . , 

IV There arc nine districts which might be called the overwhelmingly llindu- 
Sikh zone. The number of members for this zone is 61 and half or 29 7 per cent of 


Wc thus see that Muslims are certain of 47*3 per cent seats ; have a good chance 
of capturing the majority of at least 9 4 seats ; and a fair chance of some Beats ott o 
the 13 3 per cent of group III. They are thus, humanly speaking, assured of a clear 

D U j°1 nyBeng:d ^ figur’ef arc eve n more illuminating. These are discussed in fulUietail 

in the separate note attached (see Appendix B). We 
givo here only a brief summary. The population figures 
are :— 

Muslims ... - .» 26,2!0,8Q2 64 0% 

Hindus ... ••• 

Others (chiefly tribal religions and Christians) ■ 


Bengal. 


20,203,527 

1,281,207 


43*3% 

27% 


Total Bengal population (British territory) 


46,695,636 „ 100*0% 
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Here also we find definite zones as in the Punjab. 

I. Overwhelmingly Muslim zone. There are IS 
legislature or over 60 per cent of the total. 

II. Predominantly Muslim zone—two districts with 23 members or 5 per cent of 
the total. 

III. Neutral or predominantly Hindu zone. Four districts with 42 members or 9 
per cent of the total. 

IV. Overwhelmingly Hindu zone. Nine districts with 118 members or 25 per cent 
of the total. 

Thus in Bengal from the overwhelmingly Muslim zone alone, not taking into consi¬ 
deration the predominantly Muslim zone, Muslims are assured of over 60 per cent seats in 
the legislature. The Hindu minority, although it is a very big minority, is highly likely 
to suffer in numbers in an open general election without reservation. 

This has recently been demonstrated in a remarkable manner by the figures of the last 
District Board elections in Bengal, printed in Appendix C. 
Bengal District Board elections. The electorates for these boards are mixed Hindu and 

Muslim, but the electoral roll being based on a property 
or tax paying franchise does not maintain the population proportions of the two com¬ 
munities. We expect that the voting strength of the Muslims, who are economically 
weaker than Hindus, is much less than it would be with adult suffrage and yet we find 
that they made a clean sweep of the Hindu minority in three districts—Mymensingh, 
Chittagong and Jessore. In the first two of these not a single Hindu was elected though 
the Hindus are about 24 per cent of the population, aud in the third only one Hindu 
managed to get in though the community forms 38*2 per cent of the population. As 
against this we find that Muslims, where they are in insignificant minorities of 3 and 4 
per cent have managed to send one to three representatives to the District Boaid. We 
have also very interesting examples of what happens when the two communities are found 
in about equal strength. The cases of Khulna an i Dinajpur are in point. In the former 
the non-Muslims being 60 per cent ol the population carried 11 seats as against 5 taken 
by Muslims who were 49 8 per cent. In the latter tho Muslims being 49 per cent of the 
population carried 14 seats as against 4 of the Hindus who were over 44 per cent. Actual 
population is not a safe guide in the absence of exact figures showing the voting strength 
of the two communities, but we think it can safely be inferred that the Muslima in Bengal 
need no protection from all the non-Muslims put together. The case of Jessore ^ parti¬ 
cularly interesting. As long as the Muslim majority did not take much interest m the 
local affairs of the district the Hindu minority had it all its own way. Oaco roused to 
action the Muslims not only swept the polls but for the first time in the hintory of their 
District Board gave it a Muslim chairman and a Muslim vice chairman, both members of 
the Bengal Council. We are informed that the la^t elections for the District Boards in 
Bengal have opened the eyes of both communities and that Muslim opinion is now veering 
round to mixed electorates. It is one of the tragedies of communal hostility that men 
shut their eyes to tacts and light against their ova best interests. We commend a careful 
study of the figures we have given in Appendices A, B and C to those who are Hooding the 
country with elaborate manifestos and memoranda in support of communal electorates 
for the Punjab and Bengal. 

We find therefore from an analysis of the actual figures that Muslim fears in the 
Punjab an 1 Bengal are largely imaginary. These fears 

Economic and educational are based on the superior economic and educational 
standards. standards of the Hindus and Sikhs. We have seen that 

this superiority has not helped the Hindus of Bengal at 
the District Board elections and we are sure that the result of council elections will be 
even more strikingly in favour of Muslims. But there is no doubt that Muslims are bacii- 
ward both in education and in wealth, specially in Bengal, as compared to the other com¬ 
munities. There is also no doubt that the power of wealth is great in the mo lorn bratc. 
It is so great indeed that it seldom troubles to con'ost seats in tho legislature as it can 
pull the strings from b 'hind the scenes. Reservation of seats or separate electorates, or 
any other device of this kind, cannot materiady reduce this power, bo long rb people 
think and act in terms of communalism, so long will they not face the real prob.em. And 
if they will not face it, they will not solve it. 

Wo are not here called upon to advise on a new structure of s:\cioty whore the econo uic 
power is not concentrated in the hands of a few. We take it that the communal organic 
tions which aggressively demand special rights an l privileges for their respective co nmuni¬ 
ties not desirous of attacking the basis of the existing structure. If this is admitted then all 
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we can do is to provide safeguards and guarantees for education and economic advance 
ment, specially tor all backward groups and communities. 

We are certain that as soon as India is free and can face her problems unhampered bv 
„ .. . . T ,. al ;® n authority and intervention, the minds of her neonln 

Parttes in free Ind.a. will turn to tba vital problems of the day How manv 

. . , . ,, questions that are likely to be considered bv our fntnrn 

legislatures can be of a communal nature ? There may possibly be a few now and then 

but there can be no doubt that the vast majority of the questions before M wfnnothe 

happen if P we on^get ° £ ’ ““^MusHms and Sikhf^'hi^ s boundto 

LookiDg at it purely from the Hindu point of view, however, we can well imagine 

TTindn or* i ci i • • • that a reservation of seals for the Muslim maiorities in 

ndu and Sikh minorities. the Punjab and Bengal, may actually benefit the 3 Hindus 

,The facts and figures we have rt.trideionMb®^ Malposition in thTpanS’ 

re^rvat^moL^atS £*,* in an 1 li * olihood ‘W will gain in a'jit electoral 3 
1 b mav find thcfr . l . p0pQlahon ^rrants. Thus the Hindu and Sikh minor.- 
possible^Ld1! » representation even reduced below their population ratio. This is a 
tineenoles The iLl* 7 i C ° nt ' nge u nCy - But jt is ^Possible to provide for such con- 
safeguards as^we cat^devisef ° bV1 ° U8 C ° Ur6e i9 t0 hav ° a “ open election with such 

The considerations set out above were fully discussed at the informal Conference to 

mro™., rs/ Stefa-gx-fris 

Xt°onS"S°,,ol"- K "'"* 1 B ‘" g “ tge second 

. ‘‘ We are unanimously opposed to the reservation of seats in the legislatures either for 
majorities or minorities and we recommend that no such reservation should be provided 
for in the constitution. But if this recommendation is not accepted and an agreement 
can be arrived at only on a reservation of seats on the population basis we recommend“hat 
such reservation be made for majorities or minorities without any weightago and with a 

“ Bha11 aut ?r tieally ccasc at the es P ir y of ten years or earlier by bo 
consent of the parties concerned.” J u 

The note of Sardar Mangal Siugh runs as follows :_ 

“ I agr.’o with the firet part of the above proposition, namely that there shall he no 
reservation of seats either for majorities or min ritieB in the legislatures of the countrv 

se.ls I will rscomm. nd that the ease of the Sikhs be“n,Ua ed as^that of ITZT? °l 
minority and adequate and effective representation far in °!i p an ? 

3n" Pact* in ^ ° D ** ^ *** "rVusHm XfiTES 

weightago be given to J&'uSE&V** ^ 8PeCial 

all P th»’ ni 1 • ’ ° n y wh, , n th8t r(,commnn dation is rejected in favour of an agreement by 

8l ,„ th * partus concerned on reservation of seats on the population basis. There has not 
n?fJi 1, 6 n ° Bn< 'b agr e eiTient among the memb ra of this Committee but they have defi- 
^ exprCBBfd s in the first part of the resolution to be unanimously opposed 

toree vanon. It is highly unlikely that the agreement referred to in the second part of 
the resolution will ba reached in the All-Parties Conference. But if by any chance tuch 
ca* ftli tlh 0 | lt fn' arnve j at ’ * 6 woaM bB binding on all thos' who joint ii ? and in that 
eTy ar w VZ P 8 rt provnles is that it should not be given effect to for more than 
n .1? n W U , 2 k '“ 10 l,av " reoommended what we have expressly opposed 

wronrit mav ^tn nHnlT' , a ^ m 'T“ iS0 betwen par,ios aD '> communities 3 ^ however 
/J?, i, r y >e in prnicip- , and if such a compromise is arriv i at in spite of ourselves 

As r-eawlR moro ,lja, J "7/<» iimit its op n ation. This is exactly what^ve havo done’ 
Ae r.garde the special claim of the Muslims and Sik.,3 for greater representation han' 
their population would justify, it i onongb to say that in the Vw ^ have expreaseS 
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above, no such claim is admissible on the part of any community however important it 
may consider itself to be. 

We shall have to revert to the resolution of the informal Conference in considering 
the question of reservation for minorities to which we now address ourselves. 

Muslims in provinces other than the Punjab and Bengal are in small minorities and 
Reservation for minnr,- h no in 60me parts of India almost negligible, though in the 

minorities. total p 0 p U | at ion of India the proportion is over 24 per cent. 

After the resolution of the informal conference referied to above was passed it was 
pointed out to us that it would work great hardship on 
the Muslim minority which would in all probability be 
able to elect no more than 30 or 40 Muslims from the 
Punjab and Bengal, and perhaps one or two from U. P. 
and Behar, to the central legislature of 500 memb re, and 
that there was little chance of any of the other provinces with less than 7 per cent of the 
population returning a single Muslim The result, it was argued, would be that Muslims, 
who form nearly one fonrth of the total population of British India, would have no mora 
than one tenth of representation in the central legislature. The same reasoning, it was 
urged, applied to the legislature of provinces where the Muslims are in small minorities. 
Wo recognise the force of this argument and it is here that we feel compelled by force of 
circumstances to introduce a temporary element of communalism in the electoral system 
of the country, Wc are therefore unable to adopt the resolution of the informal confer¬ 
ence of the 7th July in its entirety as our recommendation. In provinces other than the 
Punjab and Bengal we must make an exception in favour of Muslim minorities by 
permitting reservation of scats, if so desired by them, in proportion to their population 
both in the central and the provincial legislatures. The retention of communal represen¬ 
tation to this extent for 8ome time to come is in our opinion a necessary evil. It will, bo 
seen that by making this concession in favour of Muslim minorities wo are not introducing 
the anomalies arising out of reservation for majorities. A minority must remain a 
minority whether any seats are reserved for it or not and cannot dominate the majority. 

Representation in excess of their proportion in the population fixed for Muslims in 
a number of provinces under the Lucknow pact. aB well 
Weightage not permissible. as the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, will disappear under 

our scheme. Such representation is only possible in 
separate electorates and has no place in joint or mixed electorates. It is of course not 
physically impossible to reserve a larger proportion of seats for Mas im minoiiies an 
their population would justify but, apart from the obvious injustice of such a course not 
only to the majorities but to the other minorities as well, it will m ° ur , P o l °£ 
harmful to the development of Muslims themselves on national lines. Wo have allowed 
them their full share on the population basis by reservation and anything over and above 
that share they must win by their own effort. We do not proposo to impose any restric¬ 
tions on their right to contest a largo number of seats than those reserved for ttiem, ine 
main consideration which has guided us in accepting reservation for their minonty is tnac 
we are not thereby putting it in a ring-fence beyond which it cannot advance however 
competent it may be to do so. It is in our opinion move important to secure a free and 
open field for the expansion of the political activities of all communities large or small 
than to reserve a maximum number of Beats for them even in excess of their numbers. 
Such reservation will never bring them in open competition with any oommuni y o ier 
than their own and the inevitable result will be stagnation. It is true tbat a Muslim 
candidate will have to canvass non-Muslim votes to defeat hie Muslim rival but th 
calculated to advance the Muslim on national lines. It will always be .a 
whether Muslim A is better than Muslim B without regard to the fact that non-Muslim 
C is better or worse than both. . ., . . ,_ f nrnnni . f ; nn 

Muslims cannot reasonably claim reservation of seats beyond thei •* p h 

to population along with tho right to contest additional seats, and the qu 
to consider is which of the two is likely to be of greater advantage to them. * 

doubt that when they carefully weigh the pros and cons of the ^eserv ^ 

number of seats than they are entitled to on the population basis without 8 

that number, againBt the pros and cons of reservation in proportion to their ' popu 
with the right to contest as many more seats as they like, they will find that 
by far the better choice. As we have already pointed out, reservation to the fullest extent 
deprives mixed electorates in a considerable measure of their utility in promo mg ua ion 
unity. Whatever inducement a ^Muslim candidate may havo to approach the non- Muslim 
voter to defeat his Muslim rival, so far as his community as a whole is concerned, c vv m 
have its lull quota assured to i’C with or without the help of the non-Muslim vo i 
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at times of extreme communal tension it will be easy both for Muslims and non-MuBlims 
to run their elections quite independently of each other without either losing a single seat. 

It is only by maintaining the interdependence of the two communities that we can hope 
to minimise their differences. 

Having regard to the actual conditions prevailing in the U. P„ where the Muslim 
minority is the largest, we are c nvinced that the Muslims 
Muslims iu U. P. stand to gain more seatB under our scheme than the 

number fixed for them under the present system. In 
eeveial urban areas in the U. P. they are in majorities and in others they have strong and 
influential minorities. They may perhaps lose a few seats in some other provinces but 
the net result of a general election in the country as a whom is likely to be fairly satis¬ 
factory to all. 

So far as the demand is concerned it only remains for us to deal with that pait of 
it which relates to reservation of onp third of the total 
Reservation for Muslims in number of seats in the central legislature for Muslims, 
the central legislature. This point was not directly raised or discussed at the 
informal conference, but we think that it is concluded 
by the general recommendations wc have made in regard to reservation of seats. The 
principle we have adopted is that wherever such reservation has to be made for the Muslim 
minority it must be In strict proportion to its population, The Muslims are a little less 
than one-fourth of the total population of British India and they cannot be allowed reser¬ 
vation over and above that proportion in the central legislature. It must be remembered 
that they have the right to contest additional teats both for the central and provincial 
legislatures in provinces other than the Punjab and Bengal, and that in the two last 
mentioned provinces their right is unfettered to contest any number of seats they like for 
both legislatures. In the case of provincial legislatures we have substituted this right 
for the present weightage they enjoy. In the central legislature the Muslims do not at 
present enjoy any definite weightage and their numbers to be returned by the provinces 
are fixed on a more or less arbitrary basis. The actual number of the Muslim members 
falls short of one-third of the total strength of the Assembly. There is thus no foundation 
for the demand even in existing conditions. A little r<flection will show that it is far 
better to have a free band than to be tied down to the difference between one-third and 
one-fourth. But as we have already observed we cannot depart from the principle we 
ba'Ve accepted for the Muslim minorities in the provincial legislature. Besides the question 
of principle there are practical difficulties in the way. How are we to secure this one- 
third reservation in the central legislature without restricting the Punjab and Bengal 
majorities to definite numbers of members and allowing weightage in the other provinces 
all round ? Anr. on what principle is excess in the numbers of members in the provinces 
to be allotted to each province ? We nave given our best consideration to the matter but 
we r<gut we are unable to recommend reservation of one-third of the total number of 
seats for Muslims in the central legislature. 

For these reasons we recommend reservation of seatp, wl.cn demanded, for Muslim 
minorities both in the central and provincial legislatures 
Recommendation, in strict proportion to their population, with the right 

to contest additional seats for a fixed period of ten years. 

We would add, however, that our colli ague Mr. Shuaih Qureshi does not agree with some 
of the arguments and conclusions given above. He is of opinion that the resolution of 
the informal conference, rt ferred to above, should be adopted in its entirety. He further 
desires that one-third of the seats in the central legislatuie should be reserved for Muslims, 

As regards non-Muslim minorities the only piovirces which deserve consideration 
are the N.-W. F. and Baluchistan where they are in 
Non-Muslim minorities in much the same position as the Muslim minorities in 

N.-W. F. and Baluchistan. Madras and the C. P. We recommend that the same 

cor.cession be made to them as to the Muslims in pro¬ 
vinces other than the Punjab and Bengal. 

Turning to the other non-Muslim minorities we find that there is no such sharp 
cleavage between them and the majorities among whom 
Other non-Muslim minorities. tiny live as there unfortunately is between Hindus and 

Muslims. We do not think that any protection by way 
of repoivation is either necessary or desirable in their case. They will realise that we are 
recommending such protection to Muslim minorities under very special circumstances and 
for a limitrd period <>nly. The latter have sooner r later to stand on their own logs. 

We shall indeed be glad if they will make up their minds to do without reservation from 
the beginning. 
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There is no analogy between the Muslim and non-Muslim minorities in It dia. 
^t- n ° Wbere w ^ en population of India is considered. Leaving out the ease 

of Buddhists, who are to be found chiefly in Burma and are in a majority there, the per¬ 
centage of the population of other non-Muslim minorities to the total population of India 
s as follows :— r ^ 

Christians ... , t0 »/ 

S ^hs ... ... ••• 

Jains ... ... ... ;;; ;;; 1 M 

Others (besides tribal religions in bill tracts) ... *2°/ 

of scafs fornnnMn.fim 111 • tlia V 80 fat 38 the ? ntral lf g islatul 'o is Concerned the refervation 
ot seals for non-Muslim minorities on a population basis will hardly help them to any 

appreciable «tcnt and that there is no occasion to reserve seats for minorities, other than 
those m the K-W. F. Province and Baluchistan, even in the provincial legislature. Any 
attempt to do so will only cause confusion and will in our opinion be a very doubtful 
advantage to the communities concerned. 3 

ctT.«fY G p h **t7 C - DOt - mc ? ti0 ^ Cfl the Hindu minorities in the Punjab and Bengal as by no 
streteh of the imagination 32 and 45 per cent of the population can be regarded as small 
minorities. 

* ^® 0D B non-Muslim minorities the Sikhs deserve special consideration. They are 

concentrated in the Punjab and the position tbi-y occupy 
bl khs. in that province is very similar to that of the Muslims 

. . . in the U. P. The la* ter being about 15 per cent, of the 

pop® ation are in fact more numerous in the U. P. than the Sikhs in the Punjab where 
they are only 11 per cent. Under the existing system they have their separate electorate 
and are given considerable weightage. We recognise that Sikhs are a distinct anl im¬ 
portant minority which cannot be ignored and we have, all along, been giving our best 
consideration to the point of view of the Sikhs as expressed by our colleague Sardar 
ilangal Singh. It must be said to their credit that they have shown an admirable spirit 
of self-sacrifice by their decision to give up these communal advantages in the general 
interest of the country. Throughout the communal controversies that have raged round 
the question of representation in the legislature during recent years they have taken their 
Btand on joint electorates with no reservation for any community. Our colleague Sardar 
Mangal Singh has drawn attention to the fact that the Sikbs do not form the major ity of 
the total population of any district in the Punjab, and that the strongest positionv they 
occupy is in Ludhiana district where they are the strongest single community. Eien in 
this district they are only 41 5 per cent and are not in a majority. Iu every other dslrict 
they are outnumbered either by Muslims or Hindus, and usually by both. It is obvious 
that situated as the Sikhs are in the Punjab they are subject to all the disadvantages of a 
minority in a joint mixed elect late based on the wide adult euffiagc we have ncommended. 
In these circumstances they have in the Punjab at least as strong a case for reservation both 
n the provincial and central legislatures as the Muslims have in the U. P. There is 
however a third and a very potent factor to be taken into account and that is the presence 
of the strong Hindu minority side by side with the Muslim majority and the Sikh minority. 
It is this circumstance in the Punjab which, apart from general considerations, has so far 
defied all atten pts at a satisfactory adjustment on the basis of reservation for any 
community. The Punjab problem has assumed an all India importance and we cannot, 
look at it as an isolated case arising in a single province. The ouly effective way of 
avoiding complications and giving full play to Vhe forces of nationalism is to eradicate 
the virus of communaliem from the body politic of the Punjab. Our colleague, .Sardar 
Mangal Singh, who has discussed the matter very fully and frankly with ( us shares our 
difficulty, We believe that nothing is fait her from the wishes of the Sikh League than to 
introduce any complications directly or indirectly in the solution of the communal problem. 
They could, if they had insisted on any special advantage, have caused endless dfficullieB 
in the adoption of a uniform lule of representation. They fully realised this and volun¬ 
tarily gave up all their claims with the sole object, we are assured, of preventing an 
impasse. We appreciate this spirit and congratulate them on the ii patriotic resolve. ** 

The only alternative to the proposal we have made is to adopt the recommendation 
of the informal Conference and have no reservation for 
The only alternative. any minorities, including Muslims, in any legislature. 

But this will cause considerable dissatisfaction to Mus¬ 
lims without conferring tiny sptc-al benefit on non-Muslims, It mu t be remembered that 
besides reservation by means* of communal electorates the Muslims at presmt enjoy cod- 
f-iderable weightage in eveiy province. We are offering them the right to oonttel additional 
BeatB in lieu of this weightage and we cannot very well do away with reservation in their 
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caee. We see no hardship in this to non-Muslim majorities or minorities. Endless com¬ 
plications will arise if wc recommend reservation for all minorities. Besides the existing 
well defined minorities such as Chietiane, Parsis, Jews, fresh groups from among the Hindu 
castes and snb-castes will claim the right and it will be a perpetual source of trouble. 

The communal question is essentially a Hindu Muslim question and must be settled 
on that basis. We shall indeed be doing poor service if in our attempt to settle it we let 
communalism loose on the country to Bwaliow up communities and sub-communities most of 
whom have not even dreamt of it. 

There remain two important communities included in the Hindu majority—the non- 
Brahmans and the depressed cla6Bes. The sharp division 
Non-Brahmans. between Brahman and non-Brahman is to be met with 

only in the south and is unknown in other parts of 
India. Where the non-Brahman as such are found, they are either an overwhelming 
majority as in Madras or a very strong minority as in parts of Bombay. They need 
no protection in the matter of representation in the legislatures as has been established by 
the elections held in recent times. Their grievances against Brahmans are all traceable 
to the ascendency gained by the latter in the political and social life of the country. This 
ie the natural result of their intellectual ascendency which iB now seriously threatened 
by the rapid advance of non-Brabmans. 

The problem of the “ depressed ” or “suppressed” classes has come to the front in 
recent yearB and their present condition is put forward 

“ Depressed ” classes. as an argument against the political advancement of 
India. We are certainly of opinion that the Hindus are 
chiefly responsible for this suppression of a large class, but we are equally clear that the 
solicitude for this class which the British Government has endeavoured to" show has its 
basis on reasons other than humanity or love for this class. This solicitude is of very 
rt cent growth. As the national movement has grown in the country, so has the political 
value of the “depressed” classes grown in the eyes of the Government. It is only 
since 1917 that their numbers have been separately given in the official reports on enduca- 
tion and reference has been made to the educational facilities offered to them. The 
solicitude of government has so far brought little relief to these classes. It has resulted 
in giviDg them Eome nominated seats in the legislatures and some minor contributions for 
special schools. 

Far more serious and eff« ctive attempts have been made by non-official Indian 
agencies to i aiee these classes. The Christian missions have also helped in this task. The 
Congress made the abolition of untouchability one of its principal planks in 1920 and, 
as is well known, Mahatma Gandhi has thrown himself with all his great powers and 
energy into th«* movement. Other political organisations, and we are glad to find even 
con th equal emphasis declared against untouchability. The 

piactical woik done and the considerable results achieved already make it quite char that 
these declarations were not mere pit us wishes. We realise that there are stLl conservative 
elements in the country which are strong enough to put obstacles in the way and retard 
the progress of the movement. But ac arc convinced that untouchability is doomed. 

In our suggestions for the constitution we have not made any special provision for the 
lepiesentation of the “depressed” classes in the legislatures. This could only be done 
by way of special 'electorates or by nomination. We have dealt fully in another place 
with the question of special electorates and reservation of seats. We are not prepared to 
extt nd this unsound and harmful princip'e if we can help it, nor do we think that we 
will do any od to these classes by ensuring some seats for them in this way. We are 
still more opposed to nomination. This can only result, as it has resulted, in the govern¬ 
ment of the day nominating someone who will support it through thick and thin, and will 
not represent anybody. 

We feel strongly however that the “ depressed ” classes must be abolibhed or rather 
i hat tiny should be raised socially and economically so that they may take their proper 
place in the community. The only effective way to do this is to give them educational 
and other facilities for thiB advance and to remove all obstacles in the way of this advance. 

Borne of the articles in the Declaration of Rights, which we have recommended, will go 
a long way to remove the disabiliti-8 from which these classes suffer and will give them 
an opportunity to go ahead. The proposal that we should have adult suffrage will also 
automatically raise their level and increase their political power. Finally, wu have strongly 
recommended that the education of the backward class-s should be a special concern of 
the state. If all these rccommendation are acted upor. we are convinced that the “ de¬ 
pressed ” cla-ses will rapidly disappear and will bo replaced by a self-reliant and pro¬ 
gressive group, co-operating with other groups in the welfare of the eutiro community. 
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CHAPTER IV.— Redistribution of Provinces. 



Wo are glad to take leave of communal problems and enter upon matters more 
germane to the constitution. The question of redistribution of provinces as a part of the 
constitution should ordinarily be disposed of by a few general rules governing all cases. 
But, as we have seen, the simplest problems have a tendency to become difficult and almost 
insoluble if approached in the wrong spirit and considered not on their own merits but 
aa paits of an entirely different problem. We have already dealt with the communal 
aspect of the separation of Sind from Bombay and shown how a very simple matter has 
become a major issue in our politics. We shall now consider the general question on the 
merits apart from its communal bearings. 

Every one knows that the present distribution of provinces in India has no rational 
. basis. It is merely due to accident and the circumstances 

Present distribution irrational, attending ; the^growth of the British power in India. As 

a whole it has little to do with geographical or historical 
or economic or linguistic reasons. Even from the purely administrative point of view it 
is not a success. It is clear that there must be a redistribution of provinces. Some of 
us favour small provinces, others prefer large provinces. But small or large, the question 
of redistribution has to be tackled. 

What principles should govern this redistribution? Partly geographical and partly 
_ economic and financial, but the main considerations 

Principles of redistribution. musB necessarily be the wishes of the people anil the 

linguistic unity of the area concerned. It is well recog¬ 
nised that rapid progress in education as well as in general culture and in most departments 
of life depends on language. If a foreign language is the medium of instruction, business 
end affairs and the life of the country must necessarily bo stunted. No democracy can 
axibt wh« j re a foreign language is used for these purposes. A. democracy muBt be well 
informed and must be able to understand and follow public affairs in ord.-r to take an 
effective part in them. It is inconceivable that a democracy can do this if a foieign 
language is largely used. It becomes essential therefore to conduct the business and 
politics of a country in a language which is understood by the masses. So far as the 
provinces are concerned that must be the provincial language. 

We are certainly not against the use of English. Indeed from the necessities of the 
situation we feel that English must, as at present, con- 
Language, tinue for some time to come to be the most convenient 

medium for debate iu the central 1 gblature. We al9o 
believe that a foreign language, and this is likely to be English, is essential for us to 
develop contacts with the thought and science and life of other countries. We are however 
Btrongly of opinion that evsry effort should be made to make Hindustani the common 
language of the whole of India, as it is to-day of half of it. But, granting all this pro¬ 
vincial languages will have to be encouraged and, if we wish the province to make rapid 
progress, we shall have to get it to do its work in its own language. 

If a province has to educate itself and do its daily work through the medium of its 
own language, it must necessarily bq a linguistic area. If it happens to be a polyglot area 
difficulties will continually arise and the media of instruction an I work will be two or 
even more languages. Hence it becomes most desirable for provinces to be regrouped on a 
linguistic basis. Language as a rule corresponds with a special variety of culture, of 
traditions and literature. In a linguistic area all these factors will help in the general 
progress of the province. 

The National Congress recognised this linguistic principle 8 years ago and since then, 
so far as the Congress machinery is concerned, India has been divided into linguistic 
provinces. 

Another principle which must eovern a redistribution of provinces is t he wishes of 
tho people concerned. We who talk of self-dotcrmina- 
Wishes of people. tion on a larger scale caunot in reason deny it to a 

smaller area, provided of course this does not conflict 
with any other important principle or vital question, Tho mere fact, tint the people living 
in a particular area feel that they arc a unit ani desire to develop their culture is an im¬ 
portant consideration even though there may be no sufficient historical or cultural justifi¬ 
cation for their demand. Sentiment in such matters is oiten more important than fact. 

Thus we see that the two moat important consideration in reananging provinces 
are the linguistic principle and tke wishes of the majority of the people. A third 
consideration, thought not of the same importance, is a iministrative onvenience, which 
would include the geographical p^ition, the economic resources and the financial 
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stability of the area concerned. But administrative convenience is often a matter of 
arrangement and must as a rule bow to the wishes of the people. 

In looking at the map of India to day we see definite linguistic areas. There is 
the Hindustani block all over northern India, with its 
Linguistic ar. as. slight variation into Panjabi in the Punjab. Then 

there is the Bengali area, the Assamese, the Oriya, the 
Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese, Marathi, Gujerati and Sindhi. Across the Bay 
of Bengal there is the Burmese area. Demands have been made from time to time for 
the separation of Andhra, the Telugu area, of Utkal (Oriya), of Karnatak (Canarese), 

Kerala (Malayalam), Sind (Sindhi), Central Provinces (Hindi speaking area) and other 
parts, and all these will have to be enquired into and carefully considered when a general 
redistribution is taken in hand. We have no material before us to give any opinion 
about most of these areas. We have received no representations except in regard to the 
Karnataka and Sind. We have also received a small book giving the case for Utkal 

but we regret we have been unable to consider it in 
Utkal. the absence of any special memorandum or represent¬ 

ation. Our colleague, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, is 
however satisfied that the Oriya speaking areas should be amalgamated and constituted 
into a separate province if this is financially possible. He is further of opinion that the 
demand for the amalgamation of the Bengali speaking tracts iD Assam and Bihar and 
Orissa is a reasonable and legitimate one. 

As regards Kerala we have received a resolution of their Provincial Conference 
urging unification and separation. Prima facie Kerala 
offeis a great many difficulties as a great part of it 
consists of the States of Travancore and Cochin. Leav¬ 
ing out these States, as we niu^-t under present circumstances, we have a email area. 

We are thus at present not prepared to make any recommendation, in the absence of 
any material, in regard to Kerala. 

The case for the Karnataka was placed before us by a representative of the Karnat ika 
Unification Sangh and the Karnataka Provincial Con- 
Karnataka, gross Committee. It had been ably prepared with a 

wealth of information, historical, cultural and statistical. 

All our questions were answered satisfactorily and in our opinion a strong prima facie 
case for unification and the formation of Karnataka as a separate province was made. 

Part of the Karnataka lie in Indian States, notably Mysore, and there are obvious 
practical difficulties in the way of uniting theBe with the rest. It might also not bo 
convenient to unify the small islands of the Karnataka on the other side of Mysore 
territory as these would be cut o£E from the Karnataka proper by Mysore. But even 
so a sufficiently laige area remains. 

We were informed that the demand for unification came from the vast majority of 
the population, if not practically all. There was no Hindu-Muslim problem but there 
was a Brahraan-non-Brahman problem although this did not affect the question of 
unification much. There was no organised opposition although a small number of 
Biahmaiis were opposed. On behalf of the Maharashtrians in some of the border districts 
a fear was expressed that their language might suffer, but safeguards for this might 
be provided for. b 

hinancially the position of the Karnataka was very strong and even at present there 
was a considerable surplus in the British part of the Karnataka, 

Our colh ague, Mr. M. S. Aney, does not wholly agree with our view point regarding 
the Karnataka. He was unfortuuately not present at the sitting of the Committee when 
this question was considered with th • help of the representative from the Karnataka. Mr. 

Aney is of opinion that the opposition may be greater than wc imagine and they may not 
have aj.pioached us as they did not know that we were considering the question. This 
is hardiy likely as the press of the Karnataka has been full of this questiou and consider¬ 
able puolici'y has been given to the Karnataka representation to our Committee. If any 
body of rn-.-n felt k cnly enough in opposition to this demand we think that they would 
certainly have informed us of their views. 

We cannot of course decide this question finally but we feel that the advocates of 
unit! cat ion have prima facie established their right to it. We cannot suggest the oxact 
limits oi the new province. It may be that some of the border tracts are bilingual and 
an enquiry will have to be made on the epofc. This work will have to he done by an 
expert committee. Messrs. Aney and Pradhan refrain from expressing any opinion on the 
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It is unfortunate that although the separation of Sind has giv n ria 1 to a great d *al 
of heated argument, we are ye* not in possession ot all 
Sind. the relevant facts, such as were placed before U3 oy the 

representative from the Karnataka. Wj would commend 
the way the Karnataka case was prepared, with patient thoroughness and maps and 
statistics, to those who have demanded the separation of Sind. As we have already 
pointed out, the All-Parties Conference appointed a sub-committee in D^lhi to iuvestigatj 
the financial aspect of the question, but unfortunately no facilities ware placed before this 
sub-committee by the supporters of separation, and it has not yet reported. W> do not 
know if it is likely to submit any report in the near future. For the present, how war, 
we have to proceed on general principles and without the help which actual authenticated 
figures might have given us. 

"We laid down two important gen .ral considerations in regard to the distribution of 
provinces—linguistic and the wishes of the majority. Sind certainly satisfies boon :b*se 
tests, ft is a definite linguistic area and the great majority of its people may b- taksa to 
demand separation. We have of courge no definite data about the number of people 
desiring separation. But we have yet to know that even a single Mussaltnan opp >ses'i% 
and Mussalmans are 74 per cent of the population. We also know tha" some at least of 
the members of other communities in Sind—Hindus and Parsis— support separation, Wa 
may therefore safely presume that the great majority of the population desire separation. 

We are aware that there is a section amongst the Hindus, comprising, it may be, most of 
the Hindus in Sind, which is strongly opposed to separation. It has been urged that before 
a province iB separated a section—one third has been suggestel —of the minority commu¬ 
nity must also agree to such separation. This, it seems to us, is an utterly wrong principle, 
cutting at the roots not only of self-determination but of the very principle of decision by 
majority and is likely to lead to extraordinary results. For instance, it may be that 
10 per cent or 15 per cent of the populatiou may effectively prevent the 90 per cent or 
85 per cent from having their way. This is not democracy 

Then again what is the minority community in such a case ? Ordinarily a redistri¬ 
bution of provinces is not likely to be a Hindu-Muslim or communal question. The 
minority which opposes will oppose on the merits aud not on c moraunal grounds. How is 
a single person belonging to this minority to be made to change his opinion ? And if 
some people are converted, another minority remains aud it may be urged again that 
one-third of these should be won over. 

Sind undoubtedly satisfies the two main tests. Further it is clearly a geographical 
unit and its connection with Bombay is a most unnatural one. It is not even easily acces¬ 
sible from Bombay and thus from an administrative point of view a separation is desirable. 

It is stated, however, that economically, and even more so financially, Sind cannot 
shoulder the burden of a separate provincial existence. It ie further 6tated thet there is a 
large deficit in Sind every year which is met from the revenues of other parts of the Bombay 
presidency, We are of opinion that ordinarily a province should be self-sufficient in regard 
to finances and muBt not look to the central government for doles. We can imagine excep¬ 
tional cases when the central government might reasonably help the development of a pro¬ 
vince for a short period in ord« r to make it self-sufficient in the future. There may also b3 
other special cases when such help may be necessary. But an area which desires separation 
muBt not live in hopes of money fiovving in from outside to enable it to ruu its adminis¬ 
trative machine. It must feel and declare that it will shoulder its own burden. 

We shall presume that Sind is at present carrying on its government with the help 
of outside money. But this does not carry us very far. It may be that a retrenchment 
iu the scale of expenditure will make both ends meet. It may also be, and thie is likely, 
that additional sources of revenue from fresh cultivation or otherwise will increase its 
income considerably. This problem will have to be faced all over India as soou as we are 
free. Our first thought then will be to spend money on the development of the country 
and specially in the nation-building departments. This money can only come by applying 
the axe to provincial expenditure and by tapping freBh sources of revenue. 

Pnma facie Sind is capable of great development, Karachi is likely to become a great 
harbour and there are large tracts which are either uncultivated or not sufficiently deve¬ 
loped. It is not an unlikely presumption therefore that Sind will become in the course 
of time a self-sufficient and prosperous province. 

A denial of the right to self-determination on purely financial grounds, and thero 
are no other that we think valid, is bound to lead to ^reat dissatisfaction aud is bound to 
impede the progress of Sind. Aik the energy that should go to buil ling up the life aud 
work of the province would be spent in profitless agitation. If however this right ie 
granted, subject to tns people of Sind shouldering their own financial burden, a strong 

0 
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impetus will be given to the new province to work hard and compete with the more ad¬ 
vanced provinces. 

We feel therefore that the argument for the separation of Sind is veiy strong. In the 
absence of sufficient data regarding the financial position we are unable to give a definite 
opinion on it. But it is unlikely, to say that least of it, that financial considerations will 
be such as to override all the other important factors which we have discussed. We would 
eay therefore that unless some insurmountable difficulties supervene, and we are for the 
preBeDt unable to imagine any Buch insuperable difficulties, Sind should b 3 separated. 

We would add that our colleagues Messrs. Aney and Pradhan are not wholly at one 
with us in the arguments we have advanced. They agree that Sind is a linguistic area 
and that there is a strong demand from the majority of the population for separation. 

But before giving a final opinion they wish that an enquiry be made into the financial 
and administrative aspects. We ourselves are of opinion that some investigation into the 
financial aspect will be necessary before separation can be eff cted. 

We might add that the separation of an area and the formation of a new province 
does not necessarily imply a separate economic life. Nor does it mean a duplication of all 
the organs of Government. For instance it is quite possible for one High Court to serve 
more than one province. 

Before leaving the subject of Sind we must notice a document called the u Sind Pact ” 
received from the Sind National League. It consists of ten clauses covering a wide field 
and bears 31 signatures of Hindu, Muslim and Parsi gentlemen, We have also received 
representations from the Sind Aryan Sammelan and the Sind Provincial Hindu Sabha and 
a number of telegrams from individual Hindu Sindhia repudiating this pact and challeng¬ 
ing the representative character of its authors. Wc have no materials before us to judge 
between these rival claims to represent Sind nor do we think it is any part of our business 
to do so. It is clear that there is no such general agreement among Sindhis as would 
impose an obligation on this Committee to adopt the “ pact ” as such. As a representation 
from a number of responsible gentlemen it has had our very careful consideration. We 
have already noticed the clause relating to the reservation of seats and expressed our 
inability to agree to it. As regards the desirability of the separation of Sind from Bombay 
we are at one with them, but we regret we cannot take their declaration to “ cut their 
coat according to their cloth n as a final solution of the financial problem. This matter 
must for the present rest where we have left it. It is not necessary to notice the other 
clause of the “ pact.” 

CHAPTER V.— The Indian States and Fobeign Policy. 

We now come to the all important problems of the Indian States. At the commence¬ 
ment of our treatment of the subject we desire to enter 
Attitude of public men and a caveat against the general criticism (which it has 
organisations towards become the fashion in certain quarters at present to make 
Iudiao States. against public men in British India) that they ignore 

in their discussions or their schemes the very existence 
of the Indian States and the problpra of their relations to the Government of India of the 
present or of the future. It is not, we maintain emphatically, th-^ fact that the Indian 
States or their problems or the readjustment of their relations to the Government of India, 
have been ignored in the past on pulic platforms, or in political conferences, or in tho 
utterances of our public men. If the grievance is that the affairs of the Indian States, 
or the nature and character of their relations with the Government of India, have not 
been discussed on the floor of the Legislative Assembly, the auswer ia plain and it is that 
such discussion ia barred by the standing orders and in practice i8 never a lowed. It is 
obvious that for this the responsibility cannot be fixed on Indian public men. On tho 
other hand, there is scarcely a political organisation of influence in the country which 
has not had in recent years to say something or othc on the problem of the Indian States. 

The Congress and the Liberal League and the Hindu Sabha and lastly the All-Parties 
Conference, to which this Committee oweB its existence, have far from ignoring the problem, 
laid considerable stress on it The subjects of tho Indian States a'so have bcea showing 
a lively interest in the internal affairs of their respective States and urging for a definite 
recognition of popular rights and liberties. They hav hold two representative conferences 
and a committee appointed by tho second held at Madras has approval and recommended 
to us a scheme of Swaraj embracing Uritish India and Indian States. Wo shall deal 
with this schema later on. We are aware that the sensitiveness of some Indian princes 
has in rec.nt years been touched by what they consider -o be a somewoat obtrusive interest 
taken in them by public opinion in British India, which they have condemned as either 
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1 acting in knowledge, or political sagacity or sympathy. We, therefore, very strongly 
repudiate the ill-founded charge that intelligent public opinion in British India has been 
too self-centred to look beyond the confines of British India or has shown any unwilling¬ 
ness to understand the view point of the Indian princes or their subjects, or even to 
sympathise with it wherever and whenever it has been possible to extend sympathy. If it 
has at timeB been critical of some of the “claims ” of the Indian princes, or if it has at 
times approached their internal problems or tried to envisage the development of the 
constitutional relations between them and the future self-governing India from a different 
angle of vision, it is no more than wlmt it is clearly entitled to do. We are afraid that 
the present tendency to stress the problem of Indian States as presenting insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of British India achieving dominion status is full of incalculable 
mischief for both, and instead of helping to bring the “ two Indians ** closer to each other 
is likely to give rise to serious misunderstandings. 

While the fact that there is an “ Indian India ** consisting of these States—some 
almost as big as, if not bigger than, some of the countries 
Affinities between British of Europe—enjoying, in a way ‘ internal sovereignty,* 

India and Indian States. ‘autonomy* and ‘‘ independence,* dignities and status— 

may be and has to be freely admitted, we think it would 
be very poor statesmanship and shortsighted policy to ignore, those obvious historical, 
religious, sociological and economic affinities which exist betwean the people of British 
India and the people of these States. Nor do we think that it is possible to erect 
artificial geographical barriers between the two. Ideas and opinions travel from one part 
of India to another much more rapidly than was the case 60 or 70 years ago, and it would 
be absurd to deal with the problem of Indian States on the assumption that the dynamic 
forces now in operation in British India can for a very long period of time be expected 
to spend themselves on the borders of Bri ish India. It is inconceivable that the people 
of the States, who are fired by the same ambitious and aspirations as the people of British 
India, will quietly submit to existing conditions for ever, or that the people of British 
India, bound by the closest ties of family, race and religion to their brethren on the other 
Bide of an imaginary line, will never make common cause with them. In dealing with 
the problem, therefore, we would much rather base our conclusions upon the community 
of interests than upon differences ol form. This community of interests would clearly 
point to joint action by the parties concerned as the most natural course to adopt with a 
view to mutual protection and advancement. Indeed if there ever was a case for a round 
table conference at which a perfect understanding could easily be reached it was this. 

With the representatives of the princes, of their people, of the British Government and of 
the people of British India assembled at such a Conference all difficulties could have been 
solved with mutual goodwill. But most of the princes have unfortunately chosen to ignore 
the two most important parties—their own people and tbc people of British India— and 
have asked for or acquiesced in the appointment of the Butler Committee which, apart 
from the absence of necessary parties, is precluded by its very terms of reference, as we 
read them, from dealing with the constitutional issue. This committee is sitting in camera 
hut such informaion as is available from published statements leaves no doubt in our 
minds that an attempt is being made to convert the Indian States into an Indian Ulster by 
pressing constitutional theories into Service. 

Wo have referred in our introduction to the constitutional question raised by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey in his speech in the Legislative Assembly in February, 1924. The same 
or similar questions have since been raised in other quarters and we now proceed to deal 
with them. 

The constitutional position at the present moment, notwithstanding some vagueness 
that may surround it, is by no means difficult to under- 
The constitutional position, stand. It is claimed that according to true constitutional 

theory the Indian States are and have been in relation 
with the Crown, whether treaties were with the East India Company or the British Crown, 
whether they have been entered into since 1868 with the Government of India. Now 
it ie obvious that the Crown under the constitutional does not mean the Kiug alone. It 
is a convenient constitutional phrase used to indicate the King-iu-Parliament. Before 
1858, the East India Company exercised sovereign rights, under powers delegated by 
the ‘ Crown/ and since 1868 those powers have been exercised under delegated authority 
ky the Government of India and the Secretary of State who is an integral part of 
the machinery (elablished by Parliament for the Government of India. Section 67 of 
the Act of 1868 provided that “ all treaties made by tl"; said Company shall be binding 
on Her Majesty ** aDd similarly Action 132 of the Act now iu force provides that “all 
xcaties made by the East India Company, so far os they are in force at the com- 
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mencement of this Act, are binding on Hie Majesty.” In point of fact, the enforce¬ 
ment of those treaties, the fulfilment of the obligations created by those treaties and the 
interpretation of those treaties, have hitherto been among the normal functions and duties 
of the Government of India, subject to a so-called ‘ appellate * or supervisory jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of State for Inoia. It is inconceivable that any Indian prince could, 
under the present constitution, ignore the Government of India or the Secretary of State 
and take up any matter relating to such obligations to the King or to His Majesty’s 
Government. Again, the fact is that the Government of India have acquired certain 
powers by mere practice, usage or convention which arc outside the scope of the written 
treaties. The Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 1890, and the Indian Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act XXI of 1879 have not unoften been resorted to by the Government of India for the 
extension of their jurisdiction. 

By the resolution dated the 29th of October, 1920, the Government of India have 
given effect to the recommendations contained in para- 
Beeolution of Government graph 309 of the report on Indian Constitutional Re- 

of India. forms which prescribed a procedure for dealing with 

cases in which “ the question arises of depriving a ruler 
of an important State, temporarily or permanently, of any of the lights, dignities, powers 
or privileges to which he, a8 a ruler, is entitled or debarring from succession the heir- 
apparent or any other member of the family of such ruler who according to the law and 
custom of his State is entitled to succeed.” 

In his letter dated the v.7th March, 1926, Lord Reading emphasised the constitutional 

position as follows (a) The sovereignty of the British 
Lord Riadirg on the con- C rown is supreme in India, and therefore no ruler of an 
stituiional position, Indian State can justifiably claim to negotiate with tho 

British Government on an equal footing. Its supremacy 
is not based only upon treaties and engagements, but exists independently of them and, 
quite af art from its prerogative in matters relating to foreign powers and policies, it is 
'he right and duty of tin Bniish Government, while scrupulously respecting all treaties 
ftn < engagements, to piestive peace and good order throughout India, (b) The right of 
the Butin. Government to intervene in the internal affairs of the Indian States is another 
instance ot the consequences necessarily involved in the supremacy of the British Crown. 

(c) Ihe vaiymg degrees ot internal sovereignty which the rulers enjoy are all 6ub]ect to 
the vxtreise by the paramount power ot this responsibility,” 

It is a matter of common knowledge that tbe exercise of these large powers, or to be 
moio accurate, the decision of tbe Government of Iudia to exercise these powers in the 
case ot some princes in iccent yeais, has b en the subject of much comment and diseatis- 
fact.on, and me *xpositiou ot tbe constitutional position in Lord Reading’s letter to His 
Kxa.tr,i highness tin: JN.zum, from which we have quoted above, has led since to much 
tuicmcg ot heart, li is not our intention or purpose to discuss the merits of the claim 
put iorwaui in that letter. We simp. y desire to diasv attention to it to show that even 
tuebe iaige powers can ou,y oe exeioised at the discretion, upon tha initiative and by the 
macnmtry ot the Government of India. 

By usage or conventicn, or aB a necessaiy corollary to the paramountcy of British 
powei, the Gov< iLD.clit ol India have c.aimed and exercised the right of (a) “ installing” 
pi u.ci s cl the gccais, (b) ac minipteiing the SiateB during the minority of the ruler, (c) 
utmng cisputts U > suen lulere and their jcgnaors and (d) interfering in cases of gross 
n . Wnh bLy legitimate dtsne on , he ^ait of tht Indian princes to get their 
gjitvanc s in these lesfictb remedied, it is possible, even for duncciatic India to sympa- 
iLm ; bi d w» leei that it is 1 y no meant impossible or in piacticable to define the limits 
witl,,n which tit Government ol India, as it is constituted at present, or as it may be in 
lnture, nay tttk to intultre. We think however that the plain fact ought not to be 
ktu that the Government of ladia as a dominion will be as much the King’s govern¬ 
ment, as tht pieseiit Government of India ip, and that there is no constitutional objection 
to tht* dcminion government of India stepping into the slices of the present Government 
of India. 

If theio aie personal tics of allegiance or devotion which bind the Indian princes to 
the throne, person or dynasty of the King, tliy cannot, and ought not, to suffer in strength 
1 y a change or mooification in the competition of the King’s government in India, when 
India attains dominion status. Theie will always be plenty of room for the discharge of 
those duties to the Crown and for the exciciEO on the pa/i, of the Crown of those preroga¬ 
tives which may be inseparable from the personal relation tha^ might have subsisted 
between tbe Crown and the Indian rulers, 
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l— latest contribution on the subject. It cornea from no Igbs 

distinguished an authority tban Sir Leslie Scott, the 
learned counsel engaged by the princes, who has, ex¬ 
pressed his views in a letter which has been priuted in 
the July number of the “Law Quarterly Review”. We recognise his eminence as a 
lawyor, but we cannot help feeling that his views as counsel for the Indian princes av 
yet to be tested by an independent judicial or legal authority after having both sides or 
the question presented to it. So far as we are concerned wc venture to differ from him 
entiroly After laying down that the relationship between the Crown and the Indian 
States cannot be governed either by international or municipal law, Sir Leslie Scott asks 
‘ To what system of legal principles then are the relations of an Indian State to the Crown 
referable ? There is no legal decision to serve as precedent, no complete analogy to guide. 
Resort must be had to first principles of law. We must think things out for ourselves. 
It Is almost a virgin field for the lawyer. Even if it is a virgin field for the lawyer, and 
we venture to say this is not quite correct, we think it is more a case for t he constructive 
statesman than for the analytical lawyer. Sir Leslie Scott has in this letter stated five 
definite propositions, some of which may be admitted to be coirect, others of which strike 
us as being too broadly put. In any case the conclusion which is sought to be drawn 
from these propositions is of such far-reaching consequence that it may be taken as defi¬ 
nitely certain that if the Indian princes decide to take their stand upon the position so 
ingeniously argued out for them, British India must substantially discount their profession 
of sympathy with its aspirations to dominion status, and treat their ieference to the 
federation of India as no more than a visioD, the realisation of which must be left to a 
remote and uncertain future. The fiist proposition of Sir Leslie Scott, is that ‘the funda¬ 
mental tie is consent and its recognition by Britain is unequivocal This may be assumed 
to be true. It implies nothing more than what can be said of any two states bound together 
by treaties or mutual understandings. 

The second proposition formulated by him is that “ those contracts are between 
sovereigns—The Prince and the Crown-—not the Company or the Government of British 
India ”. This proposition to our mind is untenable historically and legally, and in any 
case whatever may be the true legal theory, actual practice shows that the Indian princes 
and* States have dealt with the Government of India, and submitted to its rulings and 

intervention, and have never dealt with ‘ the Crown ’ or His Majesty’s government. Tho 
fact that there may be personal relationship between His Majesty and an Indian prince 
does not in our opinion alter or affect the real legal position or tho interpretation of that 
legal position in actual practice. , , 

The third proposition is “ that the relationship is wholly legal— a nexus of mutual 
rights and obligations. It is in no sense aibitrary ”, Wc should have thought, that one 
of the main grievances of the Indian peine s was that the Government of India had in 
actual practice extended their jurisdiction over them by going beyond tho legal relation¬ 
ship in an ‘ arbitrary ’ manner. If they are protesting against the ‘ arbitrary * extension 
of such jurisdiction, it is m our opinion an understandable position, but it is somewhat 
remarkable that the importance of this proposition in tho setting in which it is Btated lies 
not so much in its practical application in the present, as in relation to possible constitu¬ 
tional developments in British India. 

The fourth proposition is that the princeB in making these contracts gave their con¬ 
fidence to the British Crown and nation ; and the Crown cannot, assign the contracts to 
any third party. ‘‘The British Government as paramount, power has undertaken the 
defence of ail the States, and therefore to remain in India with whatever military and natal forces 
may be requisite to enable it to discharge that obligation. It cannot hand over these forces to 
any other Government— to a foreign power such aB Fiance or Japan ; to a dominion Govern¬ 
ment such as Canada or Australia ; nor even to British India ” (aur ltalics) } 

The necessary corollary to this is stated in the fifth proposition viz., that “ The Crown 
can normally choose its agents. But an agent cannot act when bis interest may conflict 
with hiB duty. In all matters of common concern with tho States—customs, railways, 
ports, the salt monopoly, etc,—there is always the possibility that the interest of British 
India may not be identical with the interest of a particular State. The Cro-vn’s duty is, 
or may be, to safeguard the interest of the State—particularly m case of a minority admi¬ 
nistration. Should the interest of the agent be given the chaiice. of conflicting with tho 
duty of the principal ?” This if true is putting up an effective barrier against, the progress 

of British India towards dominion statue, now and for over, for it is obvious that if these 

’contracts’ between the Indian princes and the British Crown and nation arc of a personal 
character India must always continue to be divided between what is British India and 
Indian States, and .he British nat4on must always maintain adequate military and naval 
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fees to discharge its obligations to Indian States. The argument we venture to say does 
not appear to us as anything more than ingenious. It starts on a false analogy and in 
applying that analogy ignores the “hard facts” of the case. There is no ground for the 
assumption that contracts between the princes and the Crown are on the same footin" as 
contracts between private individuals. Sir Leslie Scott hao himself pointed out in an 
earlier part of his letter that the princes continued to retain the attributes of sovereignty 
even after parting with some of its functions to the Crown. It is as such sovereigns that 
they must be taken to have dealt with another sovereign whether we take the latter to be 
the East India Company or the King in Parliament. 

Again, it is not true to say that every contract between private individuals is of such 
a personal character as to be incapable of being performed by any one else. There is no 
question of one of the contracting parties having any special confidence in the other. The 
so-called contracts were made under stress of circumstances and would have been of the 
same or similar character with any other power if it occupied the same position as the 
British. The argument ignores the settled practice of the Government of India and by 
invoking so-called first principles in determining the “ legal relationship ”, it overlooks 
the bard and unchallengeable fact that from the early days of the Company it has been 
the Government of India and the Government of India alone which has dealt with Indian 
princes and Indian States. It introduces an element of “ personal confidence ” between 
them and the British nation which is not easy to understand. It suggests that the past 
and present Governments of India which have so far exercised the power, said to be 
delegated from the CrovvD, were and are acceptable to the Indian princ* s and Indian 
States ; but that the future Government of India, if it is to be of the dominion type will 
not be so acceptable. TbiB in plain English means that the past and present govern¬ 
ments of India were acceptable because they were essentially foreign in their composition 
and not responsible to the Indian electorate and that the future responsible Government 
of India would not be acceptable to the Indian princes because it will consist of their 
own countrymen and because it will be responsible to an electorate of their own country¬ 
men. But supposing that this is so, is there any authority for the proposition that when 
a “ contract ” may be performed by an agent the choice of that agent does not reBt 
with the principal but with the other party to the “contract.” We have shown that so 
far the “ contract ” has been performed by white agents to the apparent satisfaction of 
the brown princes. On what principle of law, we ask, may that “contract” not be 
performed by brown agents to the equal, if not greater, satisfaction of the brown princes 1 

Let us now consider the argument that the principal cannot delegate to the agent 
the discharge of obligations where the agent’s interest conflicts with his duty. Here 
again we find that the hard facts have been entirely ignored. The argument overlooks the 
fact that the ag< nt of the Crown viz., the present Government of India, has bceD regularly 
acting when its iutcrtsfc Las conflicted with its duty, without any qualms of conscience ou 
the part eitht i of tl e pnncipal or of the agent and without any public protest on the part 
of the Indian States. Sir Leslie Scott then says that when “the legal relationship” has 
been ‘ maae c.ear ” that is to eay according to his own conception of that relationship— 

4 suitable constitutional machinery for harmonious working between the two Bides of 

Iudm c f n _ de7ie [ (i » and *k e States have already made it clear that they are ready ami 

willing to follow such a plan on reasonable lines.” In other words if Sir Leslie Scott’s 
tbeoiy of personal relationship and personal confidence, and the consequent duty of the 
paramount po\v< r remaining in India to discharge its obligations, is accepted, tho princes 
would be ready and willing to fall in with British India on reasonable lines. Once this 
aigument is accepted as sound it is obvious that whatever be the machinery devised for 
harmonious woiking between the Indian StateB and British India, dominion status for 
India must be iukd out for all time to come. We have shown that this argument is 
wholly unbound, and we sincerely hopo that legal ingenuity will not be allowed to prevail 
against the large interests of the country, and that the patriotism and statesmanship of 
the Indian princes, aided by the growing patriotism and love of freedom among their 
subjects, will be concentrated more upon the establishment of practical machinery for the 
eettkment of issues between them and a responsible Commonwealth of India than upon 
a determination of the theoretical question of legal relationship, which can do them no 
good and is fraught with mischievous possibilities which can only lead to disaster. 
Mutual relations can only be satisfactorily determined with mutual consent and we believe 
that there is still plenty cf room for it. But we must sound a note of warning that the 
Danual and the legitimate aspirations of India cannot and will not be allowed to be 
they are 01 CbeckmutC:d by iD 8 eni0U8 arguments which have no application to tacts as 

We take special note of the following passage in Sir Leslie Scott’s letter 
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c ‘ The political issues are of first-class importance to the future of India as a whole. 
Their wise solution will affect directly the successful accomplishment by Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues of the task imposed by Parliament upon the Statutory Commission for 
British India. From an Imperial standpoint a statesmanlike treatment of the Princes 
now may well prove a vital factor in tho future attitude of India towards the British 
Empire.” 

So that the findings of the Butler Committee arrived at in camera are to decide the 
fate of the people of British India without the latter being given a chance to be heard, 
and Sir John Simon and hiB colleagues, who are themselves not seized of these *« political 
i6sue8 of first class importance,” are to be guided by their “ wise solution ” by the Butler 
Committee if they are to accomplish successfully the task imposed by Parliament upon 
them. This was foreseen in India an l openly declared from various platforms. We know 
now exactly what the Statutory Commission is going to accomplish. The only wise 
solution of these issues suggested by Sir Leslie Scott is that the British Government must 
Cl remain in India with whatever military and naval forces may be requisite to enable it 
to discharge its obligations.” We thank Sir Leslie Scott for this authoritative forecast of 
the recommendations of the Statutory Commission which fully justifies the attitude taken 
in regard to it by all the well-known parties in India. 

Leaving aside the theory of the relationship between the Crown and the Indian 
princes and coming to the position as it is, we maintain that we are right in saying that 
as a matter of fact and actual practice, it is with the Government of India that the 
Indian princes come into direct contract in regard to everything that concerns them or 
their States. It is wellknown that the Political Secretary of the Government of India 
exercises vast powers over the Indian States. Without being a member of the Government 
of India, he practically discharges all the functions of a member, for there is no separate 
member in charge of the political portfolio, the political department being supposed to be 
iu the direct charge of the Governor-Geneial. The present position is that if the political 
departmf nt gives any decision against an Indian State or an Indian ruler, the only 
remedy available against it is ‘ an appeal, under certain Conditions and subject to certain 
limitations, to the Secretary of State. 1 We are aware that in the present circumstances 
this is supposed to be a valued right, but this is probably due to tbo very unsatisfactory 
procedure followed in the first instance in India. It is obvious that a right of appeal in 
a case which is not fairly tried is of little value and we think that it is possible to replace 
it by adequate constitutional provisions for the future. 

In ordinary experience, the matters in regard to which the Indian States come into 
contact or conflict with the Government of India arc those relating to customs, excise, 
extradition, railways, post offices, and ports or harbours. In addition to this, there is the 
bigger common interest of self-defence. It is not necessary for us to examine what are 
understood to be the grievances of the Indian States in regard to these matters. We simply 
U' te the fact that responsible Indian rulers and m.nisters of Indian States have, at times, 
raised their voice against what they have described to be the inequitable treatment which 
they received at the bands of the Government of India. How far those grievances are 
capable of being remedied, and how best they can be remedied, are matters for investigation 
and joint consultation, but we venture to think that their solution is not inextricably 
mixed up with the continuance of the present constitution of the Government of India, 
or the establishment of an entirely separate and independent machinery fur the ex¬ 
clusive treatment of these subjects. If we refrain from going into this question at 
greater length, it is only because the public have not hitherto been permitted to know 
enough of the scheme which has been in the course of incubation during the last 
few months. But if it is permissible to us to draw our own inferences from such state¬ 
ments as have been made in this connection by Sir Leslie Scott, the counsel for tho 
Indian princes, before his departure for England, we shall sound a note of warning 
against the attempt that is being made to duplicate the machinery, by bringing into 
existence a separate Council for the Indian States to work with the Governor-General. 
Apart from the fact that it will be a cumbersome thiug, its separate existence cannot 
secure the solution of matters of conflict with British India or with the future Common¬ 
wealth Government. It strikes us as being a vicious extension of the system of diarchy 
with all its attendant incongruities, inconveniences, and constitutional difficulties. 

A federation of eome sort was foreshadowed by Sir Malcolm Hailey, in the speech to 
which we have already referred, and there is no doubt that some such idea is also present 
t0 the mind of Sir Leslie Scott. But if the constitution of India is to be a federal one, 
we think it might well be, the position of the Indian States in relation to that federa- 
. l0 ? a PPearg to us to call for a definite determination and the ideas on the subject require 
0 h0 cleft red up. Are the Indian States willing and ready to join a real federation t Vfe 
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put this question as we believe that the lines on which the princes and Sir Leslie Scott 
are working cannot lead to any kind of federation in its well understood sense. 1 A 
federal state *, says Professor Newton, ‘ is a perpetual union of several sovereign 6tates, 
based first upon a treaty between those states, or upon some historical status common to 
them all, and secondly, upon a federal constitution accepted by their citizens, i he central 
government acts not only upon the associated states but also directly upon their citizens. 

Both the internal and external sovereignty of the states is impaired and the federal union 
in moBt cases alone enters into international relations \ It would be, in our opinion, a 
most one sided arrangement if the Indian States deBire to join the federation, so as to 
influence by their votes and otherwise, the policy and legislation of the Indian Legislature, 
without submitting themselves to common legislation passed by it. It would be a 
travesty of the federal idea. If the Indian States would be willing to join such a federa¬ 
tion, after realizing the full implications of the federal idea, we shall heartily welcome 
their decision and do all that lieB in our power to secure to them the full enjoyment of 
their rightB and privileges. But it must be clearly borne in mind that it would necessitate, 
perhapB in varying degrees, a modification of the system of government and administra¬ 
tion prevailing within their territories. We hope and trust that in the light of experience 
gained the Indian States may make up their mind to join formally the federation. Mean¬ 
while, we think that it is by no means impracticable to provide suitable machinery for 
the settlement of mutual differences on administrative and other matters. The practical 
question of the preservation of their treaty rights and such independence as they have 
enjoyed or as they claim, is, in our opinion, far more important than the arid and academic 
discussion of the question, whether in theory their relations are with the Government of 
India or with the Crown. 

Accordingly, we have provided that (a) all treaties made between the East India 
Company and the Indian States and all such subsequent 

Our recommendations. treaties, so far as they are in force at the commencement 

of this Act, shall oe binding on the Commonwealth, (b) 

The Commonwealth shall exercise the same rights in relation to, and discharge the samo 
obligations towards, the Indian States as the Government of India exercised and discharged 
previous to the passing of this Act. We have made these suggestions in no spirit of vanity 
or idealism. We fully realise their implications and the obligations that such provisions 
will impose upon the future Government of India. We do believe that the Government of 
India of tie future will discharge their obligations in their integrity and with every deBire 
to promote harmonious relations and no desire to override cherished privileges or senti¬ 
ments. Similarly, in regard to matters of a justiciable character, we have suggested that 
‘ in case of any difference between the Commonwealth and any Indian State on any matter 
arising out of treaties, engagements, sanads or similar other documents, the Governor- 
General-in-Council may, with the consent of the State concerned, refer the said matter to 
the Supreme Court for its decision*. We think that this will be a far better method of 
settling such matters than the preBent arrangement under which the Government of India 
is both a party and a judge in a controversy between itself and an Indian State. Wo 
need scarcely point out that we anticipate that the judges of the Supreme Court will be 
men of the highest legal training, character and judicial independence. 

In regard to non-justiciable matters involving financial and administrative relations, 
it shou.d not be difficult to come to a settlement by mutual Conference and understandings. 

The position in the future will not, to our mind, be worse than it is. Indeed it is likely 
lo be belter, where, between different States, thero are honest differences and an indepen¬ 
dent effort is made to arrive at just and equitable settlements. Practical goodwill and 
larger common interest are of far greater value than any meticulous considerations of 
ultimate sanctions. It is obvious to our mind that the question of common defence is one 
which is bound to be in future the rallying centre of the Government of India and the 
Indian S>aieB, and if it baB be« n possible in the past to sustain common obligations and 
to keep alive a common sense of duty to the country at large, we do not dcBpair of 
the future. 

In making these observations we feel that we have not had the advantage of discus¬ 
sion with the representatives of the Indian princes, and we are alive to the possibility of 
much greater light being thrown on some dark corners of the entire problem by such 
discussions. Meanwhile, wo content ourselves by saying that while wo recognise that an 
Indian fedeiatiou, compatible as it will be with the maximum degree of autonomy in the 
local units, whether provinces or State 0 , can be the only solid foundation for responsible 
Government, we are not prepared to eoncede that unti. Indian Stales have made up their 
minds to join this federation in the most formal manner, British f ndia muBt be denied 
fall responsible Government or dominion status, merely because it is supposed that the 
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Obligations which the Crown or the present Government of India owe to the Indian States, 
can be discharged only by a Central Government which is, and mast for that reason 
continue to be, undemocratic. Such an argument can only mean that the Indian States, 
while professing their sympathy with progress in British India, must effectually defeat 
our aims and aspirations by an attitude based not on enlightened self-interest, but on 
practical hostility to our aims and aspirations. 

While however the Indian princes have not given us the benefit of mutual consulta¬ 
tions and discussions, their subjects have been represented before the All-Parties Con¬ 
ference and have put forward their case with ability. Tin recommendations made by the 
first committee of the Conference in regard to the Indian States have been severely 
criticised by Mr. Hosakoppa Krishna Rao, member of the Mysore Representative Assembly 
who has also prepared a “ Swaraj Constitution •* which has been approved by a committee 
appointed by the All-India States Subjects Conference, Madras. We have carefully 
considered these criticisms and the draft Swaraj constitution of Mr. Ki ishna Rao. Bui, we 
regret that in view of the constitutional position we have discussed above we are unable 
at present to recommend a detailed constitution which would embrace both British India 
and the Indian States. 

It is well-known that the expression “ Indian StateB * does not connote any particular 
form of Government. The authors of the report on Constitutional Reforms have thus 
described these States :— 

“They are in all stages of development, patriarchal, feudal or more advanced while 
in a few States arc found the beginnings of representative institutions. The characterieatio 
features of all of them however including the moBt advanced are the personal rule of the 
prince and his control over legislation and the administration of justice 

So long as this characteristic feature of personal rule does not undergo a material 
change the expression “ Indian State ” muBt be taken to mean “the individual ruling 
prince of the State concerned ” and has no reference to the nature of the administration. 

This material change cannot be effected constitutionally without the consent of the rulers 
of tho States who alone represent their Governments, Mr. Rao says that “ tradition, 
convention, sentiment aud above all an intense feeling of loyalty too deep to be rooted 
out and finally, a keen desire to preserve the individuality of their respective States 
firmly bind them (the people of the States) to the Ruling Houses. Consequently they do 
not hanker after unity but desire only union with British India.” With all this tradi¬ 
tion, convention, sentiment and intense loyalty to tho rulers, Mr, Rao completely ingores 
their wishes, abolishes all treaties and arrangements between them and “ His Majesty 
or the Parliament of the United Kingdom or the King in Council or the Secretary of State 
lor India or the Governor-General-iu-Council or all the said autorities” and declares by 
one awcep of the pen that such treaties or arrangements shall become null and void at 
the date of the commencement of the constitution. He then guarantees to the States 

* territorial integrity, internal autonomy and stability of constitutions and the funda¬ 
mental rights of their people,” subject to conditions which have never boon accepted by 
them. He provides for the withdrawal of the guarantee in case the States fail to fulfil 
the conditions laid down by him. We are not told what is to happen if the rulers of the 
States do not aceept either the guarantee or the conditions attached to it and what are tho 

* necessary measures 1 ’ which Mr. Rao propos-s to take against them if they fail to fulfil 
nis conditions, As regards the form of Government it is to be a “hereditary monarchy, 

£<?., a Government in which the head of the State shall be the hereditary Governor or 
administrator with a popular Assembly and an executive responsible to that Assembly 
Ho ends with a reservation of the M right of the people of the Confederation to claim the 
fullest national independence (that is an unqualified divorce of her political, economic 
and social relationship from Great Britain and the British Commonwealth of Nations) 
and evolve her future couetitution on a full-fledged fedetal republican basis, in case no 
settlement is agreed to by the British and the Indian Governments on the basis of this 

Constitution ”. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the inconsistencies of theBe provisions or to criticise 
•hem on constitutional grounds beyond which we have not permitted ourselves to go for 
reasons already stated. 

We have hitherto dealt with the relations of the Government of India with the Indian 
States. We now propose briefly to advert to the relations 
foreign Policy. of the Government of India with foroign states. In one 

pared t sense we are awar that the position of India as corn- 

north- - 8 ? me ° f the dorainionB iB peculiar. India has got a vast laud frontier on tho 
semi-im-ifi and north-eaBt, and it has to come into contact with foreign powers and 
1 ‘pendent tribeB. The foreign department of the Government of India is praoti- 
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cally in cbaTge of the Foreign-Secretary who works directly under the Governor-General. 
His duties are multifarious ; he has to look after the North-West Frontier provinces, he ia 
in control of the affairs of the tribeB in the ‘ Agency Tracts’, he has to deal with eemi- 
independent chiefs in the. North-West Province and elsewhere. His jurisdiction extends 
in some matters to the Persian Gulf and Aden. Some matters—not all—falling within 
bis jurisdiction occasionally come up for discussion in the legislature and then he has to 
defend or explain the policy of the Government of India. The bigger questions of policy, 
having an imperial aspect, are settled not in India, but in England, and we realise that 
in a well-knit Commonwealth of Nations it is inevitable that, consistently with the 
independence of the dominions, there must be to some extent at least uniformity of foreign 
policy, but this is in the case of the dominions achieved more by mutual discussion and 
understandings than by any imperial mandates. Indeed the measure of freedom in regard 
to questions of foreign policy which in recent years has been claimed and enjoyed by 
Canada, South Africa and Australia has been steadily increasing, though this has not 
tended to weaken the safety of the empire, or to affect the possibility of a unity of policy 
in larger questions of relations with foreign countries or States. 

In point of fact the Government of India discharge and enforce those obligations 
which mutually exist between His Majesty’s Government and some neighbouring foreign 
Asiatic powers. We do not see any reason why the self-governing dominion of India 
should do anything less. 

We are aware of the delicate nature of questions of foreign policy, and the inex¬ 
pediency of discussing them at times on the floor of the legislature. We cannot see why 
the legislature of the dominion of India should not observe those rules of prudence and 
discretion which are observed in other legislatures. 


CHAPTER VI.— -Other Proposals, 

We shall now consider the main provisions of tho constitution, as suggested by us. 
These are framed as has already been stated, on the model of the dominions. 

The resolution of the Madras Congress lays down that the basis of the constitution 
must be a Declaration of Fundamental Rights. Consi- 

Declaration of Rights, derable stress has been laid on this and all the draft 
constitutions we have considered have formulated such a 
declaration. Canada, Australia and South Africa have no declaration of rights in their 
constitutions but there are various articles to be found in the constitution of the Irish 
Free State which may properly be grouped under the general head “ fundamental rights ”, 
Tho reason for this is not far to seek, Ireland is the only country where the conditions 
obtaining before the treaty were the nearest approach to those we have in India. The 
first concern of the people of Ireland was, as indeed it is of the people of India to-day, 
to secure fundamental rights that have been denied to them. The other dominions had 
their rise from earlier British settlements which were supposed to have carried the law of 
England with them. Ireland was taken and kept under the rule of England against her 
own will and the acquisition of dominion status by her became a matter of treaty between 
the two nations. We conceive that the constitutional position in India ia very much the 
same. That India is a dependency of Great Britain cannot be denied. That position 
can only be altered in one of two ways—forco or mutual consent. It is the latter in 
furtherance of which we are called upon to recommend the principles of a constitution 
for India. In doing so it is obvious that our first care should be to have our fundamental 
rights guaranteed in a manner which will not permit their withdrawal under any circums¬ 
tances. With perhapB less reason than we have, most of the more modern constitutions of 
Europe have specific provisions to secure Buch rights to the people. 

Auother reason why great impoitance attaches to a declaration of rights is the un¬ 
fortunate existence of communal differences in the country. Certain safe-guards and 
guarantees are necessary to create and establish a sense of security among those who look 
upon each other with distrust and suspicion. We could not better secure the full enjoy¬ 
ment of religious and communal rights to all communities than by including them among 
the baiiic principles of the constitution. 

A reference to the various clauses of the declaration of fundamental rights as adopted 
by us will show that we have kept both these aspects in view. 

The first committee of the All Parties Conference wont into this question carefully 
. and, we have adopted most of their articles. We have 

Fixily of tenure. added to the deciaratiun an independent recommendation 

regarding the rightB of labour and • peasantry, made by 
tho first committee, with the exception that “ Parliament shall make laws to ensure fair 
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and fixity of tenure to agricultural tenants”. We have left this out not because we do 
not approve of fixity of tenure but because we felt that if this was made a fundamental 
right it might become more of a hindrance and an obstruction in the way of the tenantry, 
preventing future progress, than a safeguard. The present system of land tenure in large 
parts of India i8 anything but desirable and requires radical change. We recognise that 
the present condition of the tenantry is very deplorable and even some fixity of tenure 
would bring great relief. But it would be a shortsighted policy indeed if to gain some 
relief now we were to barter away the future rights of the peasantry. So long as the 
present system endures the rights of the tenants might be safeguarded by the article in 
the Declaration of Rights requiring Parliament, i.e„ the Parliament of India, to make 
suitable lawB for securing a living wage for every worker. 

We have added an article to the Declaration dealing with the right of all citizens to 
access to, and ubc of, public roads, public wells, and all 
Bight to use of road b etc, other places of public resort. This may be considered 

obvious enough but in view of the peculiar circumstances 
and the customs prevailing in some parts of the country we feel that it is desirable to lay 
emphasis on it. 

Certain changes and additions have also been made in 6ome other articles. In the 

XT t article dealing with the right to free elementary educa- 

No distinction of ca6te tlon we have added that there will be no 41 distinction 

in schools. of caBt0 Qr creed in the ma tter of admission into any 

educational institutions maintained or aided by the state”. 

To the right to a writ of habeas corpus we have added that in case the central legis¬ 
lature is not sitting during a war or rebellion the 
Habeas Corpus. executive authority of the Commonwealth will be en¬ 
titled to suspend the right for the time bciDg but the 

central legislatuio must be informed at the earliest opportunity for such action as it may 
deem fit. 

At the request of our colleague Sardar Mangal Bingh we have added a note to the 
. Declaration acknowledging the right of the Sikhs to 

Kripans, carry kripans on any occasion. 

We are of opinion that the central legislature should be bi-cameral, consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. The provincial 
The Legislature. legislatures should, in our opinion, bo uni-cameral. 

For the Senate we recommend 200 members; for the House of Representatives 500 
members, with provision to increase the number if neces- 
Number of members, sary, on an uniform population basis, in the provinces, 

as a general rule, there Bhould be one member for every 
100,000 population. But in a province with a population of Icbb than 10 millions there 
may be a maximum of 100 members. 

For the House of Representatives and the provincial councils wo are of opinion that 
the largest possible franchise should be granted. Some 
Franchise. of us were strongly in favour of adult suffrage, but 

others, while favouring adult suffrage as the objective 
to be aimed at-, were of opinion that there would be too many practical difficulties in the 
Way at the beginning. Various proposals were considered among them being, besides 
adult suffrage, the following : 

(i) Adult suffrage subject to registration by intending voters, 

(ii) The extension of the franchise from the present six millions to about GO millions, 
leaving it to a committee to determine the franchise which would give this result, 

(iii) Any of the following 

(a) All persons who may pay aDy revenue, rent or land or houso rates, cesses and 
taxes. 

(b) All literates. 

(c) All persons wbo earn their livelihood by manual or intellectual labour, 

(d) All such unemployed as are on the state register of the unemployed. 

(°) Members of joint families. 

(f) Wives of male electors. 

Ihe third proposal given above would in practice amount to something very near 
adult suffrage, tSorne of ub were inclined to favour the second proposal, which increased 
"* e v otes to GO millions, aB a stepping stone to.adult suffrage, Adult suffrage would 
probably give ue about 120 million! of voters in British India, and the second proposal 
difficult - bUB tufraDC h^e half of tficse and svould be a gieat step in advance. There wore 
uicurties however in the way of this proposal. At present the voting ratio between 
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different communities is not the same as the population ratio. Thus in the Punjab al¬ 
though the Muslims outnumber the Hindus and Sikhs combined the number of their votes 
is far less than the Hindu and Sikh voters. This is due to the superior economic position 
of the latter. We are strongly of opinion that this anomaly should be ended and the voting 
ratio should be made to correspond with the population ratio. With adult suffrage this 
happens automatically, but with any other restricted franchise the only possible way to do 
it is to have different electoral qualifications for different groups and communities. Thus 
the basis of representation of different communities cannot be uniform and this may be 
considered a grievance by some groups. We were thus driven to the conclusion that the 
only solution is adult suffrage and we have recommended accordingly, Wc find that the 
Ceylon Reform Commission has come to the same conclusion. It has recommended a 
universal manhood suffrage with a restricted franchise for women over 30 years of age. 
The restriction haB been imposed “ in view of the necessity for keeping the number of 
votes within reasonable bounds,” We see no such necessity. Any artificial restriction on 
tho right to vote in a democratic constitution is an unwarranted restriction on democracy 
itself. It is quite a different thing to say that a system of universal adult suffrage is 
difficult to work. But the difficulty howsoever great has to be faced if what is contem¬ 
plated is full responsible Government in its true sense and with all its implications. The 
Ceylon Reform Commission have created a novel form of Government which has no 
parallel in the constitutions of the world. But whatever elBe it may be, it certainly is 
not responsible Government is any sense, and it is responsible Government alone with which 
we are concerned. We do not therefore propose to put any restriction on the right of 
women to vo‘e which does not equally apply to men. 

Universal adult suffrage is at present being successfully worked on a small scale in 
the ejections to the Shromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee (Central Sikh Shrines 
Committee), which are held all over the Punjab, Its introduction on a larger scale only 
means a multiplication of the machinery employed. We do not see why such multiplica¬ 
tion with all the trouble and expense it involves should be considered unreasonable when 
it is necessary for the purpose of laying the foundation upon which responsible Govern¬ 
ment rests, 

Wc attach no weight to the objection based on the prevailing illiteracy of the masses 
and their lack of political experience. The proportion of literacy being very small tho 
same objections will apply to the great majority of voters howsoever much the franchise 
may be restricted. There is no reason or justice in undertaking the political education of 
a person earning a certain income and refusing the same education to another person 
taming a little less. Political experience can only be acquired by an active participation 
in political institutions and does not entirely depend upon literacy. There should be 
equal opportunities available to all to acquire this experience. The most advance countries 
in the world did not wait to achieve a hundred per cent of literacy before introducing 
adult suffrage. Why should India ? 

In regard to the Senate wo recommend that the electorates should be the legislatures 


of the provinces, a specific number of seats being 
allotted to each province, the basis being population, 
subject to a minimum. 


Senate, 


A majority of the first All-Parties Committee recommended a restricted franchise 
for the Senate, although a minority waB in favour of our present suggestion. An upper 
bouse, if directly elected, can either be based on a narrow and restricted franchise or on 
Bb wide a franchise as applies to the lower house. In the latter case, it becomes merely a 
duplicate of the lower chamber and is totally unnecessary ; in the former it represents 
oiuV a tmall section of the community and there is alwayB a tendency to create deadlocks 
aim frinction. There is no justification whatever for a second Chamber consisting of 
obscuiontibtB and people belonging to special classes whose chief aim is to protect their own 
interests and obstruct all liberal measures. The only justification for it is that it ensures 
the r< consideration of all measures emanating from the lower houses in a somewhat 
calmer atmosphere and more dispassionately than is likely to be the case in the lower 
house when controversial matters are discussed. This iB specially necessary in India 
owing to the existence of communal feelings. Direct election to the Senate can thus only 
result, in either a replica of the lower house or in producing a reactionary body repre¬ 
senting some vested interests only. The method of indirect election we have suggested 
getB over tbiB difficulty. The electorate consisting of people presumably of a fairly high 
degree of intelligence, there is some chance that the right kind of mcm may be chosen, 
men who may not care to face the shouting and the tub-thumping which a modern demo- 
cialio election with a wide electorate involves. Their electorate although restricted will 
not be based on status or vested interests or class. It wiS presumably'' reflect the temper 
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of the mass electorates in the country. There will be a greater chance of minority and 
other special interests to be represented, specially, as we recommend, if the election for 
tho Senate takes place by the system of proportional representation. 

There will be another advantage in the adoption of this proposal. Provinces as 6uch 
will be directly represented in the central legislature and provincial view points will be 
expressed in the Senate. This is specially desirable to co-ordinate the provincial legisla¬ 
tures with the central legislature and to promote the harmonious working of the 
constitution. 

Wc have suggested that a specific number of seats should be allotted to each province, 
the basis being population, subject to a minimum. We have not fixed a minimum. Our 
idea is that although the rough population test should bo applied in the allotment of scats, 
it should not be adhered to in its entirety, so that even the smaller provinces may have 
adequate representation. In some countiies, like the United States of America, the con¬ 
stituent states of the Union send the same number of members to the Senate, regardless 
of population. In view of the great difference in size and population of our provinces 
this principle of equal representation of all provinces may not be desirable but the differ¬ 
ences between the representation of one province and another in the Senate should not be 
wholly disproportionate. 

We have suggested that the House of Representatives 
Term of legislatures. should continue for five years and the senate for seven 

years. 

We have adopted many of the recommendations of the first committee but we have 
added to them and made several changes. Wc have not 
Division of functions. provided for concurrent powers in any subject of both 
the central and provincial legislatures. ThiB is likely 
to lead to friction, and so we have endeavoured to place the functions of the two in 
entirely separate compartments with no overlapping. 

The other provisions relating to legislatures are on the lines of the dominion acts. 
In the case of the central legislature, the House of Representatives has been given sole 
power to deal with money bills. 

Wo have recommended that the executive council of the Commonwealth should consist 
of a Prime Minister and not more than six ministers. 
The Executive. There will probably be a tendency to increase the num¬ 

ber of ministers bo as to give representation to various 
communities. We do not approve of this, and in view of the provincial autonomy we arc 
providing for, we feel that seven ministers ought to suffice in the central executive. The 
executive council will of course be collectively responsible to the legislature. 

For the provincial executive we have suggested five ministers — a Chief Minister and 
four others. 

The powers of the central and provincial executives are similar to those found in the 
dominion constitutions. 

We have provided for a Supreme Court, besides the High Court, and wo suggest that 
T . ordinarily no appeals should go to the King in Council 

Ihc Judiciary. except under certain conditions, which wo have specified, 

Wc draw particular attention to the caseB falling under the original jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court. The most important of these are 
Supreme Court. matters arising out of treaties, engagements, eanads, and 

similar other documents between the Commonwealth 
and Indian States which may be referred by the Governor-General in Council, with the 
consent of the State concerned, to the Supreme Court for Its decision. 

The division of the revenues of the country between the central and provincial 
governments, and the assignment of money for defence, 
Finance. education and other essential matters, will be difficult 

and will require the greatest care. 

We have recommended that immediately after the establishment of the Common¬ 
wealth a commission be appointed to institute an 

Commission of Enquiry. cnqu i r y into. 

1. The sources of revenue which may be assigned to the Commonwealth and to 
the provinces, and 

2, The financial relations between the central and the provincial government9, 

In making the recommendation we have followed the constitution of the Union 
of South Africa, section 118, as the^most suitable. 

We have laid an additional duty on this commission to appoint 
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(i) a special committee to examine the whole question of the training of officers 


Training of Officers. 

Primary education and 
backward classes. 


for the land, naval and air forces, and the establish¬ 
ment of schools and colleges to give this training. 

(ii) Another committee to investigate and report 
on the introduction of general primary education, and the 
6 ran k special educational facilities to backward classes, 
(iii) Such other committees as it may consider necessary. 

We feel that the commission we have recommended will not be in a position to make 
a comprehensive report without the help of these committees which will be composed 
mostly of experts. 


We have recommended that on the establishment of 
The Civil Service. the Commonwealth a permanent Public Service Com¬ 

mission should also be appointed. 

One of the first duties of the Commonwealth on its establishment will be the reorga¬ 
nisation and readjustment of the departments of public services. It is notorious that the 
Indian administration to-day iB top heavy and the services are paid at a higher rate than 
anywhere else in the world in spite of the grinding poverty of the country. The first 
problem before the dominion of India will be how to find money for defence, education, 
industry, sanitation and a host of other purposes. We cannot possibly afford to keep 
extravagantly paid civil or military services and we must try to reduce tho overhead 
charges of administration to find money for developing the country. The people, or rather 
the articulate section of them, have all along protested against the heavy salaries of our 
officials. But the only answer to these protests came in the shape of the Lee Commission. 
This commission as is well known was appointed in the teeth of unanimous Indian 
opposition and its recommendations were adopted over the head of the Indian Legislature. 
We feel therefore that the entire question of the sources and methods of recruitment of the 
services, their salaries, emoluments, pensions and allowances in the future will require 
re-examination in the light of the new political conditions which will be created under 
the new constitution. For this we have provided for the appointment of a special Public 
Service Commission which will cease to function after the reorganisation and readjust¬ 
ment of the services have been effected. But wo have provided adequate guarantees 
for persons holding offices at the establishment of the Commonwealth both in case of 
their electing to retire and to remain in the service of the Commonwealth, We have 
given three yearB for the exercise of the option to retire on the same terms and conditions 
which may be applicable to those officers at the commencement of the Commonwealth. 

We have made similar provisions for all officers serving in the army the navy, the 
Royal Indian Marine and in the Air Force of India 
Army Services, serving in India at the commencement of the new con¬ 

stitution. 

Defence. . T We have suggested the appointment of a Committee 

of Defence consisting of:— 

(1) Prime Minister ; (2) Minister of Defence ; (3) Minister of Foreign Affairs ; (4) The 
Commander-in-chief ; (5) The Commander of Air Forces ; (6) The Commander of Naval 
Forces ; (7) The Chief of the General Staff, and (8-9) Two other experts. 

The functions of this committee will be to advise the government upon questions 
of general policy and as to the practicability and means of effecting retrenchments 
in the expenditure on defence compatibly with tho safety of India. We have also 
suggested that the annual estimates should be framed according to the recommendations 
of the committee. These provision will, wc believe, ensure tho efficiency and proper 
administration of the army. 

For other recommendations wo refer to Chapter VII, where they arc set out in detail. 


Recommendations, 

Chapter VII. 

We have made no attempt to draft the constitution as a whole, with the 
precision necessary in the case of a bill intended to be introduced in the legisla¬ 
ture, Our recommendations hav£ by their very .nature taken a form similar to 
that of clauses of a draft bill but they are not intended to be treated as such or 
understood as anything more than an indication oi the principles involved, which 
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was all we were called upon to do by our terms of reference. It will be for the 
Parliamentary draftsmen to put them into shape, add formal and consequential 
provisions, and such details as we have omitted. It may be mentioned that some 
of the drafts placed before us provide for transfer orders and orders in Council 
t. 0 g Ao e e ^ ec f { to constitution. These are very important, but more for the 

nnntwf - US * ° n S , ome poi . nts we have & one into greater detail than 

on others. But this is more or less accidental. We have drawn freely on the 

^ 0f f, the d0m,n J ,0 " s as wen as on Dr. Besant’s Commonwealth of India 
P’ 1 ! a n cl the d r af | is prepared by Messrs. Vijiaraghavachariar, Srinivasa Iyengar 
^ an 8 a swami Iyengar, and the committee of the Independent LabourParty, 
and also on the Government of India Act, but have found necessary in most cases 
to make some verbal and at times more important alterations. We have also 
omitted the preamble and the definitions .excepting the definition of “ citizen ” 
which was settled by the first committee appointed by the All Parties Conference 
We now give these recommendations under suitable headings. 

Constitutional Status of India. 

i. India shall have the same constitutional status in the comity of nations 
known as the British Empire as the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth 
ot Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and 
tne Irish Free State, with a Parliament having powers to make laws for 
le peace, order and good Government of India, and an executive respon- 
sible to that Parliament, and shall be styled and known as the Commonwealth 
of India. 


Operation of the constitution and laws. 

2. This Act and all laws made by the Parliament of the Commonwealth 
lereunder shall be binding on the courts and people of every province, and of 
every part of the Commonwealth, notwithstanding anything in the laws of the 
Indian Legislature or of any province or in any Act of the United Kingdom 
extending to British India ; and the laws of the Commonwealth shall be enforced 
in all Indian territorial waters. 


Definition of citizen. 

3. The word “citizen” wherever it occurs in this constitution means every 
person J 

(a) who was born, or whose father was either born or naturalised, within 
territorial limits of the Commonwealth and has not been naturalised 
as a citizen of any other country ; 

(b) who is naturalised in the Commonwealth under the law in force for the 
time being. 

Explanation :—No person who is a citizen of a foreign country can be a 
citizen of the Commonwealth unless he renounces the citizenship of such foreign 
country in the manner prescribed by law. 

Fundamental Rights.* 

4. (i) All powers of government and all authority, legislative, executive and 
judicial, are derived from the people and the same shall be exercised in the Com¬ 
monwealth of India through -the organisations established by or under, and in 
accord with, this constitution. 

(ii) No person shall be deprived of his liberty, nor shall his dwelling or pro¬ 
perty be entered, sequestered or confiscated save in accordance with law. 

(iii) Freedom of conscience and the free profession and practice of religion 
are, subject to public order or morality, hereby guaranteed to every person. 

(iv) The right of free expression of opinion, as well as the right to assemble 
peaceably and without arms, and to form associations or unions, is hereby 
guaranteed for purposes not opposed to public order or morality. 

(v) All citizens in the Commonwealth of India have the right to free elemen¬ 
tary education without any distinction of caste or creed in the matter of admis- 

* The Conference has add&i another article to the Fundamental Bights. This 
deals with titles and private property. In article (XVII) an addition has also been 
made giving fixity of tenure. See resolutions 10 and 11 of the Conference. 
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sion into any educational institutions, maintained or aided by the state, and 
such right shall be enforceable as soon as due arrangements shall have been 
made by competent authority. 

(vi) All citizens are equal before the law and possess equal civic rights. 

(vii) There shall be no penal law whether substantive or procedural of a 
discriminative nature. 

(viii) No person shall be punished for any act which was not punishable 
under the law at the time it was committed. 

(ix) No corporal punishment or other punishment involving torture of any 
kind shall be lawful. 

(x) Every citizen shall have the right to a writ of habeas corpus. Such 
right may be suspended in case of war or rebellion by an Act of the central 
legislature or, if the legislature is not in session, by the Governor-General-in- 
Council, and in such case he shall report the suspension to the legislature 
at the earliest possible opportunity for such action as it may deem fit. 

(xi) There shall be no state religion for the Commonwealth of India or 
for. any province in the Commonwealth, nor shall the state either directly 
or indirectly endow any religion or give any preference or impose any disability on 
account of religious belief or religious status. 

(xii) No person attending any school receiving state aid or other public 
money shall be compelled to attend the religious instruction that may be given 
in the school. 

(xiii) No person shall by reason of his religion, caste or creed be prejudiced 
fn any way in regard to public employment, office of power or honour and the 
exercise of any trade or calling. 

(xiv) All citizens have an equal right of access to, and use of, public roads, 
public wells and all other places of public resort. 

(xv) Freedom of combination and association for the maintenance and 
i mprovement of labour and economic conditions is guaranteed to everyone and 
(Of all occupations. All agreements and measures tending to restrict or obstruct 
such freedom are illegal. 

' (xvi) No breach of contract of service or abetment thereof shall be made a 
criminal offence. 

(xvii) Parliament shall make suitable laws for the maintenance of health and 
fit:aess for work of all citizens, securing of a living wage for every worker, the 
pr otection of motherhood, welfare of children, and the economic consequences of 
olid age, infirmity and unemployment.* 

(xviii) Every citizen shall have the right to keep and bear arms in accordance 
'with regulations made in that behalf. 

(xix) Men and women shall have equal rights as citizens. 

Note :—Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in article (iv) the Sikhs are entitled 
to carry kripans. 

Parliament. 

5 . The legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Parlia¬ 
ment which shall consist of the King, a Senate and a House of Representatives 
herein called the Parliament. 

6 . The Governor-General shall be appointed by the King and shall have, 
and may exercise in the Commonwealth, during the King’s pleasure, but subject 
to this constitution, such powers and functions of the King as His Majesty may 
assign to him. 

7 . (a) There shall be payable to the King out of the revenues of India for 

the salary of the Governor-General an annual sum.which, until the Parlia¬ 

ment of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, shall be as in the schedule hereof 
provided. 

(b) The salary of a Governor-General shall not be altered during his con¬ 
tinuance in office. 

8 . The Senate shall consist of 200 members to be elected by the Provincial 

tfc* * The Conference has added a sentence here giving fixity of tenure to agricultural 
tenants, Sec resolution 11 of the Conference, 
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^Councils, a specific number of seats being allolted to each province on the basis 
of population, subject to a minimum. The election shall be held by the method 
of proportional repiesentation with the single transferable vote. (The Hare 
system). 

9 . The House of Representatives shall consist of 500 members to be elected 
by constituencies determined by law. Every person of either sex who has attained 
the age of 21 , and is not .disqualified by law, shall be entitled to vote. 

1 rovided that Parliament shall have the power to increase the number of 
members from time to time if necessary, 

ro. (1) Every House of Representatives shall continue for five years from 
its first meeting and every Senate shall continue for seven years. 

Provided that— 

(a) either chamber of the legislature may be sooner dissolved by the 

Governor-General; and J 

(b) any such period may be extended by the Governor-General if in special 
circumstances he so thinks fit; and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the Governor-General shall 
appoint a date not more than six months after the date of dissolution 
fcr the next session of that chamber. 

( 2 ) The Governor General may appoint such times and places for holding 
the sessions of either chamber of the Indian Legislature as he thinks fit, and may 
also from time to time, by notification or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(3) Any meeting of either chamber of the Indian Legislature may be ad¬ 
journed by the person presiding. 

( 4 ) All questions in either chamber shall be determined by a majority of votes 
of members presen t, other than the presiding member, who shall, however, have 
and exercise a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

( 5 ) The powers of either chamber of the Indian Legislature may be exercised 
notwithstanding any vacancy in the chamber. 

11 . There shall be a president of each House of Parliament who shall be a 
member of the House and shall be elected by the House. There shall also be a 
deputy president of each House who shall also be a member of the House and be 
similarly elected. 

12 . The privileges, immunities and powers to be held, enjoyed and exer¬ 
cised by the Senate and by the House of Representatives and by the members 
thereof respectively shall be such as are from time to time defined by Act of 
Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

13 . Parliament shall, subject to the provisions of this Constitution, have 
power to make laws 

(a) for the peace, order aud good government of the Commonwealth in re¬ 
lation to all matters not coming in the classes of subjects by this Act assigned to 
the legislatures of provinces ; 

(b) for the nationals and servants of the Commonwealth within other parts ot 
India as well as those without and beyond India ; 

(c) for the Government officers, soldiers, airmen and followers in His 
Majesty’s Indian forces, wherever they are serving, iu so far as they arc not 
Subject to the Army Act or the Air Force Ac ; and 

(d) for all persons employed or serving in or belonging to the Royal Indian 
Marine Service or the Indian Navy. 

For greater certainty, but not so as to restrict the generality of the fore¬ 
going terms of this section, it is hereby declared that notwithstanding anything 
m this Act the legislative authority of the Parliament of the Commonwealth ex¬ 
tends to all matters coming within the classes of subjects hereinafer enumerated 
and specified in Schedule I, attached hereto. 

14 * The powers of Parliament with respect to foreign affairs, not including 
the Indian States, shall be the same as exercised by the self-governing dominions. 

15 . Provision may be made by rules under this Act for regulating the course 
of business and the preservation of order in the Chambers of the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture, and as to the persons to preside at the meetings of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives in the absence of the president and the deputy president; and the rules 
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may provide for the number of members required to constitute a quorum, and for 
prohibiting or regulating the asking of questions on, and the discussion of, any 
subject specified in the rules. 

16 . (i) Any bill which appropriates revenue or monies for the ordinary 
annual services of the Commonwealth Government shall deal only with such 
appropriations. 

(ii) Bills imposing taxation shall deal only with the imposition of taxes, and 
any provision therein dealing with any other matter shall be of no effect. 

(iii) Bills affecting the public debt or for the appropriation of revenues or 
monies or for imposing taxation shall be. introduced only by a member of the 
Executive Council and can only originate in the House of Representatives. 

I7» A money bill means a bill which contains only provisions dealing with 
all or any of the following subjects, namely the imposition, repeal, remission, 
alteration or regulation of taxation; the imposition for the payment of debt or 
other financial purposes of charges on public revenues or monies, or the variation 
or repeal of any such charges; the supply, appropriation, receipt, custody, 
issue or audit of accounts of public money ; the raising of any loan or the repay¬ 
ment thereof; or subordinate matters incidental to those subjects or any of them. 

In this definition the expression “ taxation, 1 ” “ public money ” and “ loan ” respec¬ 
tively do not include any taxation, money or loan raised by local authorities or 
bodies for local purposes. 

18 . The question whether a bill is or is not a money bill will be decided by 
the president of the House of Representatives. 

19 . A money bill passed by the House of Representatives shall be sent to 

the Senate for its recommendations and it shall be returned not later than. 

days therefrom to the House of Representatives, which may pass it, accepting 
or rejecting all or any of the recommendations of the Senate; and the bill so 
passed shall be deemed to have been passed by both chambers. 

20 . (i) Subject to the provisions of this Act, a bill may be initiated in either 
House of Parliament and, if passed by the originating House, shall be introduced 
in the other House for being passed. 

(ii) Except as otherwise provided under this Act, a bill shall not be deemed 
to have been passed by Parliament unless it has been agreed to by both Houses, 
either without amendments or with such amendments only as may be agreed to 
by both Houses. 

(iii) If any bill which has been passed by the House of Representatives is not, 
within six months after the passage of the bill by that House, passed by the Senate, 

r »i WIt 10ut , amendments or w ith such amendments as may be agreed to by 
bolh Houses, the Governor-General shall, on resolution passed by eitlier House 
to that effect, refer the matter for decision to a joint sitting of both Houses. 

Ilie members present at any such joint sitting may deliberate and shall vote 
together upon the bill as last proposed by the House of Representatives and upon 
amendments, if any, which have been made therein by one House of Parliament 
and not agreed to by the other ; and any such amendments which are affirmed 
by a majority of the total number of members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives present at such sitting, shall be taken to have been duly passe 1 
by both Houses of Parliament. 

21 . (i) So soon as any bill shall have been passed, or deemed to have been 
passed by both Houses, it shall be presented to the Governor-General for the 
signification by him, in the King's name, of the King's assent, and the Governor- 
General may signify such assent or withhold the same or he may reserve the bill 
for the signification of the King's pleasure. 

(ii) A bill passed by both House of Parliament shall not become an Act until 
the G'.vernor-General signifies his assent thereto in the King's name, or in the 
case of a bill reserved for the signification of the King's pleasure, until he signifies 
by speech or message to each House of Parliament, or by proclamation that it 
has received the assent of the King in Council. 

Provided that the Governor General may, where a bill has been passed by 
both Houses of Parliament and presented to him for the signification by him of 
the King s assent, or has been reserved by him far the signification of the King’s 
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pleasure, return the bill for reconsideration by Parliament with a recommenda¬ 
tion that Parliament shall consider amendments thereto. 

(iii) Any bill so returned shall be further considered by Parliament together 
with the amendments, recommended by the Governor-General, and if re-affirmed 
with or without amendments, may be again presented to the Governor-General 
for the signification in the King’s name of the King’s assent. 

The Commonwealth Executive. 

22. The executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the King and is 
exercisable by the Governor-General as the King’s representative, acting on the 
advice of the Executive Council, subject to the provisions of this Act and of the 
laws of the Commonwealth. 

23. (a) There shall be an Executive Council consisting of the Prime Minister 
and, until Parliament otherwise provides, not more than six minister of the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

(b) The Prime Minister shall be appointed by the Governor-General and the 
ministers shall also be appointed by him on the advice of the Prime Minister. 

(c) The Executive Council shall be collectively responsible to the legislature 
for ail matters concerning the departments of the Commonwealth administered 
by members of the Executive Council. 

24. Until Parliament otherwise provides, the appointment and removal of 
all other officers of the executive government of the Commonwealth shall be ves f ed 
in the Governor-General in Council, unless the appointment is delegated by the 
Governor-General in Council, or by a law o the Commonwealth, to some other 
authority. 

25. The Commander-in-chief of the military, naval and air forces of the Com¬ 
monwealth is vested in the Governor-General as the King’s representative. 

High Commissioner and Foreign Representatives. 

26. The Commonwealth shall have the power to appoint High Commissioners 
and other foreign representatives similar to that exercised by Canada and other 
dominions. Such appointments shall be made by the Governor-General in Council 
who shall also make provision by rules for their pay, powers and duties, and the 
conditions of employment, 

Financial Control. 

27. (1) The Auditor General in India shall be appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council who shall by rules make provision for his pay, powers and 
duties, and the conditions of employment, and for the discharge of his duties 
in the case of a temporary vacancy of absence from duly. 

(2) Subject to any rules made by the Governor-General in Council, no office 
may be added to or withdrawn from the public service and the emoluments of 
no posts may be varied except after consultation with such finance authority as 
may be designated in the rules, being an authority of the province or of the 
Commonwealth according as it is or is not under the Control ot a local govern¬ 
ment. 

The Provincial Legislature. 

28. The legislative power of a province shall be vested in the King and the 
local Legislative Council. 

29. There shall be a Governor of every province who shall be appointed by 
the King and represent His Majesty in the province. 

30 . There shall be payable to the King out of the revenues o the province 

for the salary of the Governor an annual sum of....which, until Parliament 

of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, shall be as in schedule.,....hereof 

provided. 

31. (i) There shall be one member of the Provincial Legislative Council for 
every 100000 of the population of the said province, provided that in provinces 
with a population of less tharj ten millions there may be a maximum of too 
members. 

(ii) Every member shall Le elected by a constituency determined by law. 
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Every person of either sex who has attained the age of 21 and is not disqualified 
by law shall be entitled to vote. 

32. (i) Every Provincial Council shall continue for 5 years from its first 
sitting provided that— 

(a) it may be sooner dissolved by the Governor ; 

(b) the term of 5 years may be extended by the Governor if in special cir- 
mumstances he so thinks fit; 

(c) after the dissolution of the Council the Governor shall appoint a date not 
more than 6 months after the date of the dissolution, for the next session of the 
Council. 


(ii) The governor may appoint such times and places for holding the sessions 
of the Council as he thinks fit and may also from time to time, by notification 
or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(iii) Any meeting of the Council may be adjourned by the person presiding. 

(iv) All questions in the Council shall be determined by the majority of votes 
of the members present, other than the presiding member, who shall however 
have and exercise a casting vote in thexase of an equality of votes. 

(v) The powers of the Council may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy. 

33. There shall be a president of every Council who shall be a member of 
the House and shall be elected by the House. There shall also be a Deputy 
President who shall also be a member of the House and be similarly elected. 

34. The local legislature of any province has power, subject to the provi¬ 
sions of this Act, to make laws for the peace and good government of the terri¬ 
tories for the time being constituting that province. The legislative authority of 
every provincial council extends to all matters coming within the classes of 
subjects hereinafter enumerated and specified in Schedule II, attached hereto. 

35. The local legislature of any province may repeal or later, as to that 
province, any law relating to a provincial subject made either before or after 
the commencement of this Act by any authority in British India. 

36. Any measure affecting the public revenues of a province, or imposing 
any charge on the revenue, shall be introduced only by a member of the executive 
council of the Governor. 

37. When a bill has been passed by a local Legislative Council, the Governor 
may declare that he assents to or withholds his assent from the bill. 

38. If the Governor withholds his assent from any such bill, the bill shall 
not become an Act. 

39. If the Goverm-r assents to any such bill, he shall forthwith send an 
authentic copy of the Act to the Governor-General, and the Act shall not have 
validity until the Governor-General has assented thereto and that assent has 
been signified by the Governor-General to, and published by the Governor. 

40. Where the Governor-General withholds his assent from any such Act, 
he shall signify to the Governor in writing his reason for so withholding his assent. 

41. When an Act has been assented to by the Governor-General it shall be 
lawful for His Majesty in Council to signify his disallowance of the Act. 

42. Where tne disallowance 6f an Act has been so signified, the Governor 
shall forthwith notify the disallowance, and thereupon the Act, as from the date 
of the notification, shall become void accordingly. 


The Provincial Evecutive. 

43. The executive power of the province shall be vested in the Governor 
acting on the advice of the provincial Executive Council. 

44. There shall be an Executive Council for every province consisting of 
not more than five ministers appointed by the Governor. 

45. In appo nting the Executive Council the Governor shall select the Chief 
Minister and appoint others only on his advice. 


The Judiciary. 

46. There shall be a Supreme Court which shall exercise such jurisdiction 
as Parliament shall determine. The Supreme Court shall consist of a Lord 
President, and as many other Justices, as Parliament may fix. 
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47. The Lord President of the Commonwealth and all other Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the Commonwealth to be appointed after the establishment of 
the Commonwealth shall be appointed by the Governor-General-in-Council, and 
shall receive such remuneiation as Parliament shall prescribe, and their remu¬ 
neration shall not be diminished during their Continuance in office. 

48. The Lord President of the Commonwealth and other judges of the 
Supreme Court of the Commonwealth shall not be removed from office except by 
the Governor-General-in-Council on an address from both Houses of Parliament 
in the same session praying for such removal on the ground of misbehaviour or 
incapacity. 

49. The Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction in all matters— 

(i) referred to the Supreme Court by the Governor-General-in-Council under 
section 85 ; 

(ii) in which the Commonwealth, or person suing or being sued on behalf 
of the Commonwealth, is a party ; 

(iii) affecting consuls or other representatives of other countries ; 

(iv) between provinces ; 

(v) aiising under this Constitution or involving its interpretation. 

50. The Supieme Court shall have jurisdiction, with such exceptions and 
subject to such regulations as Parliament prescribes, to hear and determine 
appeals from all judgments, decrees, orders, and sentences — 

(a) of any Justice or Justices exercising the original jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court; 

(b) of the High Court of any province, or of any other court of any province 

from which at the establishment of the Commcmvealth an appeal lies to the King 
in council. — 

51. The judgment of the Supreme Court in all such cases shall be final and 
conclusive and shall not be reviewed, or be capable of being reviewed by any 
other court, tribunal or authority whatsoever. 

Appeals to the King in Council. 

52. (i) No appeal shall be permitted to the King in Council from a decision 
of the Supieme Court upon any question howsoever arising, as to the limits 
“ inter se 77 of the constitutional powers of the Commonwealth and those of any 
province or provinces, or as to the limits “ inter se ” of the constitutional powers 
of any two or more provinces, unless the Supreme Court shall certify that the 
question is one which ought to be determined by the King in Council. 

(ii) The Supreme Court may so certify if satisfied that for any special reason 
the certificates should be granted, and thereafter an appeal shall lie to the 
King in Council on the question without further leave. 

(iii) Parliament may make laws limiting the matters in which such leave may 
be asked, provided that such laws do not impair any right which the King may 
he pleased to exercise by virtue of his royal prerogative to graht special leave 
°f appeal from the Supreme Court to the King in Council. 

High Courts—-Constitution. 

53. The high courts referred to in this Act are the high courts of judicature 
for the time being established in British India. 

54. Each high court shall consist of a chief justice and as many other judges 
as the Governor-General in-Cuuncil may think fit to appoint. 1 rovided as follows : 

(i) The Governor-General-in-Council may appoint persons to act as additional 
judges of any high court, for such period, not exceeding two years, as may be 
required ; and the judges so appointed shall, whilst so acting, have all the powers 
of a judge of the high court appointed by the Governor-General-in-Council \ 

(ii) the maximum number of judges of a high court including the chief 
justice and additional judges shall be 20. 

55. A judge of a high court must be an advocate on the rolls of a high court 
of not less than ten years 7 standing, provided that nothing herein contained 
shall affect the continuance* of the tenure of office of the judges who may be 
holding appointments at the commencement ot this Act. 

56. (i) Every judge of a high court shall hold office during his good behaviour* 
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O' 1 ) Any such judge may resign his office to the local government 

The chief justice and other judges of the high court shall not be re- 
5 rp?ov"„ei^ s 'SS b! ’ ,he G »«~»-G^ral.i„.Co»»dl „„ a„ address by 
58. (i) The Governor-General-in-Council may fix the salaries allowances 

shall n^a£ ZsZZfT*' a”* “7 ->^7 them, but any such^ iteration 
snau^notattect the salar^of any judge appointed before the date thereof. 

upon his taking upon himself -lie esecnlioi,"of his^ffice." 1 ' 5 Sh *" 
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of chief justice of ° f the Same hlgh court t0 P erforni the duties 

Governor-GeneralH ’ until some person has been appointed by the 

the dischare of his dntil^ nf e °L chief J ustlce of the court, and has entered on 

or until the chief J ustice has returne d 

courf'aS^Sin^anv"3X& ° f avacanc V? the office of any other judge of a high 
such’judge to act as 3 an V su uh judge, or on the appointment of any 

with such Qualifications as 6 US l ^ e ’ . 7 ® local government may appoint a person 
court and the oer7n 7 re ,n perSons to be appointed to the* high 

the court until appointed may sit and perform the duties of a judge of 

Council i’o the office o P f °f has f been appointed by the Govemor-General-in 
the duties of thonffir! f J v he C0Urt ’ and has entered on the discharge of 
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Jurisdiction. 
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am# cn as are vested in them by letters patent, and subject to the provisions of 
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practice and proceedings of such courts ; 
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courts, and authorise any high court to exercise all or any portion of its jurisdic¬ 
tion in any part of British India not included within the limits for which the high 
court was established, and also to exercise any such jurisdiction in respect 
of any British subject for the time being within any part of India outside the 
Commonwealth. 

64. (a) The Governor-General, each Governor, each of the members of the 
Executive Council, whether in the Commonwealth or in the provinces, shall not 
be subject to the original, appellate or revisional jurisdiction of any high court, 
by reason of anything counselled, ordered or done by zny of them, in his public 
capacity only. 

(b) The exemption shall extend also to the chief justices and other judges 
of the several high courts. 

65. The Governor-General-in-Councri may, if he sees fit, by letters patent, 
establish a high court of judicature in any territory in the Commonwealth, whether 
or not included within the limits of the local jurisdiction of another high court, 
and con'er on any high court so established, any such jurisdiction, powers and 
authority as are vested in, or may be conferred on, any high court existing at the 
commencement of this Act; and, where a high court is so established in any area 
included within the limits of the local jurisdiction of another high court, the 
Governor-General may, by letters patent, alter those limits, and make such 
incidental, consequential and supplemental provisions as may appear to be 
necessary by reason of the alteration. 

Advocate General. 

66. The local Government may appoint an advocate general for each of the 
provinces and may. on the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of advocate 
general, or during any absence or deputation of an advocate general, appoint 
a person to act as advocate general; and the person so appointed may exercise 
the powers of an advocate general until some person has been appointed by the 
Governor-General-in-Council and has entered on the discharge of his duties or 
until the advocate general has returned from his absence or deputation, as the 
case may be, or until the local Government cancels the local appointment. 

Property, Revenue and Finance. 

67 . All property vested in, or arising or accruing from property or rights 
vested in, His Majesty or the Secretary of State in Council under the Government 
of India Acts, 1858. 1815 anc l * 9*9 shall vest in the Governor-General in-Council. 

68. The revenue of India shall vest in the Governor-General-in-Council and 
shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be applied for the purpose of the 
Commonwealth alone. 

69. The expression “ the revenues of India ” in this Act shall include all 
the territorial and other revenues of or arising in British India, and in parti¬ 
cular,— 

(i) all tributes and other payments in respect of any territories which would 
have been receivable by or in the name of the East India Company it the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1858, had not been passed ; and 

(ii) all fines and penalties incurred by the sentence or order of any court of 
justice in British India, and all forfeitures for crimes of any movable or immovable 
property in British India ; and 

(iii) all movable or immovable property in British India escheating or lapsing 
for want of an heir or successor and all proterty in British India devolving as 
<4 bona vacantia” for want of a rightful owner. 

70. Parliament shall establish a Railway and Harbour Fund into which 
shall be paid all revenues raised or received by the Govern >r General-in-Council 
from the administration of railways, posts and harbours, and such fund shall be 
appropriated by Parliament to the purposes of railways, posts an l harbours, 
on such conditions and in such manner as tt may prescribe. There shall also 
be formed a consolidated reveni^s fund into which shall be paid all other revenues 
raised or received by the Governor-General-in-Council an l such fund shall be 
appropriated by Parliament for the purpose of the Commonwealth in the manner 
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prescribed by this Act or by rules made in that behalf and subject to the charges 
imposed thereby. 

yi. There shall be charged on the revenues of India alone— 

(a) all the debts of the East India Company ; and 

(b) all sums of money, costs, charges and expenses which, if the Government 
of India Act, 1858, the Government of India Act, 1915, as amended by the 
Government of India Act 1919 or this Act had not been passed, whold have been 
paid by the East India Company out of the revenues of India in respect of any 
treaties, covenants, contracts, grants or liabilities existing at the commencement 
of this Act; and 

(c) all expenses, debts and liabilities lawfully contracted and incurred on 
account of the Government of India ; and 

(d) all other charges and payments under this Act (except so far as is other¬ 
wise provided under this Act). 

72. (i) As soon as may be after the establishment of the Commonwealth 
the Governor-General-in-Council shall appoint a Commission consisting of one 

representative from each province and.representatives of the government 

of the Commonwealth, and presided over by an officer of the Commonwealth, to 
institute an enquiry into (a) the sources of revenue which may be assigned to 
the government of the Commonwealth and to the governments of the provinces 
respectively with due regard to the efficient administration and development of 
the services or subjects under the respective control of either, and (b) the finan¬ 
cial relations which should exist between the governments of the Commonwealth 
and the governments of the provinces, and (c) the means to be adopted for 
giving effect to such relations. 

(ii) The said Commission shall appoint a committee to examine the whole 
question of the training of officers for the land, naval and air forces of the 
Commonwealth and the establishment of the requisite number of schools and 
colleges for military instruction. 

(iii) The committee so appointed shall report to the Commission about the 
requisite number of such schools and colleges and their staffs, the places where 
they are to be established, and the standard of instruction to be imparted in each, 
and an estimate of the initial and maintenance cost of the said schools and 
colleges. 

(iv) The said Commission shall also appoint a committee to investigate and 
report on the Steps to be taken for the introduction of general primary educa¬ 
tion in the Commonwealth and the affording of special educational facilities lor 
backward classes. 

(v) The said Commission shall have the power to appoint such other com¬ 
mittees as it may consider necessary, for the purposes of its inquiry. 

(vi) The said Commission shall report to the Governor-General-in-Council 
on matters recommended in clause (i), and shall make special recommendations 
fixing minimum charges on the levcnues of the Commonwealth and the provinces 
for the purposes mentioned in (ii), (iii) and (iv). 

73. The Governor-General-in-Cohncil shall lay the entire report of the 
Commission together with his recommendations before Parliament for such 
legislative or other action as it may deem fit. 

74. Pending the completion of the said enquiry, and until Parliament has 
taken action under clause 68, the existing sources of revenue and the financial 
relations shall continue to be in force. 


Defence. 

75. (a) The Governor General-in-Council shall appoint a Committee of 

Defence consisting of (1) the Prime Minister, (2) the Minister of Defence, (3) the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, (4) the Commander-in-Chief, (5) Commander of the 
Air Forces, (6) Commander of the Naval Forces, (7) the Chief of the General 
Staff, and two other experts. 

(b) The Prime Minister stall be the chairman of the committee ; and there 
shall be a permanent s.aff including a secretary attached to this committee. 

(c) The functions of this committee shall be to advise the government and 
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the various departments concerned with questions of defence and upon general 
questions of policy. 

(d) As soon as the committee is appointed the Governor-General-in- 
Council may take the advice of the Committee of Defence as to the practicability 
and means of effecting a retrenchment in the expenditure on defence compatibly 
with the safety of India. The estimates shall be framed according to the recom¬ 
mendations of the committee. 

76. The proposals of the Governor-General-in-Council for the appropiation 
of revenues or monies classified as “ Defence ”, shall be submitted to the vote 
of the House of Representatives. 

77. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the foregoing provisions, 
the Governor-General-in-Council may, in the event of any foreign aggression on 
India by land, air or sea, or upon his being satisfied that there is a reasonable 
apprehension of such aggression, authorise such expenditure as may be necessary 
for the safety of British India or any part thereof. Such action taken by the 
Governor-General shall be reported by him immediately to the Legislature, if in 
session, or if the Legislature is not in session, to a special session to be sum¬ 
moned as soon as possible thereafter. 

78. No measure affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of the 
military, naval and air forces of the Commonwealth shall be introduced in Par¬ 
liament except on the recommendation of the Committee of Defence appointed 
under this constitution. 

The Civil Services. 

79. Subject to the provisions of the next succeeding section, all officers of 
the public services, shall, at the establishment of the Commonwealth, become 
officers of the Commonwealth. 

80. As soon as possible after the establishment of the Commonwealth, the 

Governor-General-in-Council shall appoint a Public Service Commission to make 
recommendations for such reorganisation and readjustment of the departments 
of the public services as may be necessary. . 

81. Parliament may make laws for regulating the classification of the civil 
services in India, the sources and methods of their recruitment, the conditions 
of service, pay and allowances, and discipline and conduct. Parliament may 
also, to such extent and in respect of such matters as it may prescribe, delegate 
the power of making rules under the said laws to the Governor-General-in- 
Council or to local governments. 

82. (i) After the establishment of the Commonwealth the Governor-General- 
in-Council shall appoint a permanent Public Service Commission with such powers 
and duties relating to the recruitment, appointment, discipline, retirement and 
superannuation of public officers as Parliament shall determine. 

(ii) Members of the permanent Public Service Commission shall hold office 
for five years from the date of appointment. . 

83. Any officer of the public services who desires to retire within three 
years of the establishment of the Commonwealth, or is not retained in the service 
of the Commonwealth, shall be entitled to receive such pension, gratuity or other 

compensation as he would have received in like circumstances if the Common¬ 
wealth had not been established. 

The Army Services. 

84. All officers, British and Indian, serving in the army, the navy, the 
Royal Indian Marine, or the Air Force ot India, serving in India at the com¬ 
mencement of the new constitution, shall retain all their existing rights as to 
salaries, allowances or pensions or shall receive such compensation for the loss 
of any of them, as the Governor-General-in-Council may consider just and 
equitable, or as they would have received in like circumstances if the Common¬ 
wealth had not been established.^ 

Further all such officers, British or Indian, who were in receipt of pensions 
al the date of the commencement of the new constitution, shall continue to receive 
the same pension from the revenues of India. 

8 
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Indian States. 

85. The Commonwealth shall exercise the same rights in relation to, and 
discharge the same obligations towards, the Indian States, arising out of treaties 
or otherwise, as the Government of India has hitherto exercised and discharged. 

In case of any difference between the Commonwealth and any Indian State 
on any matter arising out ol treaties, engagements, sanads or similar other 
documents, the Governor-General-in-Council may, with the consent of the State 
concerned, refer the said matter to the Supreme Court for its decision. 

New Provinces. 

86. The redistribution of provinces should take place on a linguistic basis 
on the demand of the majority of the population of the area concerned, subject 
to financial and administrative considerations. 


Amendment of the Constitution. 

87. -^Parliament may, by law, repeal or alter any of the provisions of the 

be DasslTU P hnTh de H‘ hat th f P ll \ ?mb ° dyi " g - Such repeal or alteration shall 
be Passed by both Houses of Parliament sitting together and at the third read¬ 
ing shall be agreed to by not less than two-thirds of the total number of the 
members of both Houses. A bill so passed at such a joint sitting shall be taken 
to have been duly passed by both Houses of Parliament. 

Note:— The following are the recommendations on communal and other controversial 
matters. 


Communal Representation.! 

I. There shall be joint mixed electorates throughout India for the House 
of Representatives and the provincial legislatures. 

II. There shall be no reservation of seats for the House of Representatives 
except for Muslims in provinces where they are in a minority and non-Muslims 
m the N.-W. F. Province. Such reservation will be in strict proportion to the 
Muslim population in every province where they are in a minority and in pro¬ 
portion to the non-Muslim population in N.-W. F. Province. The Muslims or 
non-Muslims where reservation is allowed to them shall have the right to contest 
additional seats. 

III. In the provinces 

(a) there shall be no reservation of seats for any community in the Puniab 

and Bengal; J 

(b) in provinces other than the Punjab and Bengal there will be reservation 
of seats for Muslim minorities on population basis with the right to contest addi¬ 
tional seats ; 

(c) in the N.-W. F. Province there shall be similar reservation of seats for 
non-Muslims with the right to contest other seats. 

IV. Reservation of seats where allowed shall be for a fixed peried of ten 
years. 


Redistribution and status of provinces J 

V. Sind should be separated from Bombay and constituted into a separate 
province after such enquiry about the financial position as may be considered 
necessary. 

VI. Parts of the Karnataka, except the small islands on the other side of 
the Mysore territory, should similarly be separated from the provinces in which 
they are at present included and formed into a single separate province. 

* The Conference baa referred this clause back to the Constitution Committer for 
amendment. Sec resolution 7 of the Conference. 

f th^ C° m ! e °* thCfle clau0eB lmve 106611 altcre<J ^ Conference. See resolutions i and 6 

| The Conference passed a comprehensive resolution J on the redistribution of provinces 
Tne Sind agreement deals with the separation of Sintk In clause VII Baluchistan hn« 
been added after N.-W. F. Province. Sjo resolutions 4 , 6 and 12 of the Conference ™ 





VII. The N.-W. F. Province, and all newly formed provinces by separation 
from other provinces, shall have the same form of Government as the other 
provinces in India. 


Motilal Nehru 
S. Ali Imam 
Tej Bahadur Sapru 
M. S. Aney 


Mangal Singh 
Shuaib Qureshi* 
Subhas Chandra Bose 
G. R. Pradhan 


* Mr. Shuaib Qureshi was unfortunately unable to bo present at the last meeting of 
the Committee when the draft report was considered. The draft however was sent to him 
and he has informed us that in regard to the recommendations contained in chapter III he 
is of opinion that one-third seats in the central legislature should be reserved for Muslims. 
Further, he 6ays : “ I agree with the resolution adopted at the Informal Conference of 
July 7th but do not subscribe to all the figures and arguments produced in its support 11 . 

Sir Ali Imam, Mr, Subhas Chandra B06C and Mr. G. R. Pradhan were also unable to 
be present at the final meeting of the Committee but they signified their concurrence with 
the report after reading the draft. 


SCHEDULE 1. — Central Subjects. 

1 . Trade and commerce with other countries and in India and the incorporation of 
trading, financial or foreign corporations in India. 

2. Taxation, excluding the taxation assigned under this constitution to the pro¬ 
vinces or parts of them ; but including customs, revenue, excise, income-tax, super-tax, 
corporation profits tax, opium, including control of its cultivation, manufacture and sale, 
export duties. 

3 . Bounties on the production of export of goods. 

6. Borrowing money on the credit, the assets and the property of the Commonwealth j 
the public debt of the Government of the Commonwealth. 

6. Currency, coinage and legal tender. 

6. Banking and insurance and savings banks j the Incorporation of banks and the 
issue of paper money and stock exchanges. 

7 . Bills of exchange, cheques, hundies and promissory notes. 

8. Shipping and navigation, including shipping and navigation on such inland 
waterway b as may be declared to be of national importance ; harbouis, major ports, light- 
bouEcs, beacons, lightships, buoys. 

9 . Railways, and roadB of all India and military importance. 

10 . Aircraft and all matters connected therewith. 

11 . Posts, telegraphs and telephones, including wirclcBS communications and in¬ 
stallations. 

12 . The defence of India and all matters connected with the naval, military and air 

forces of the Commonwealth, including militia, Indian Marine Service and any other force 
raised in India other than military and armed police wholly maintained by the provincial 
Government j naval and military works and cantonments; schools and colh ges for 
military, naval and air training. _ 

13 . Foreign and external relations including relations with States in India and 
political charges ; domicile, naturalization and aliens ; passports ; and pilgrimages beyond 
India. 

14 . Emigration and immigration. 

15 * Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

16 . The Commonwealth Public Services and the Commonwealth Public Service 
Commission. 

17 . The Audit department of the Commonwealth, 

18 . The Supreme Court of India, and legislation relating to High C ourts. 

19 . Civil Law including laws regarding 6tatus, contract, property, civil rights and 
liabilities and civil procedure. 

20 . Criminal Law including Criminal Procedure and extradition laws, 

21 . Bankruptcy and insolvency. 

22 . Legislation regarding marriage, divorce and matrimonial matters, parental rights, 
the custody and guardianship of infants ; their status and age of majority. 
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Copyright; newspapers and books ; patents of inventions and designs and trade 


marks. 

24. Land acquisition by or for the purposes of the Government of the Commonwealth. 

26. Laws relating to registration of deeds and documents. 

26. Laws relating to registration of births, deaths and marriages. 

27. Census and statistics. 

28. Control of arms and ammunition. 

29 . (a) Control of petroleum and explosives. 

(b) Control of poisons. 

30 . The standards of weights and measures, 

31 > Fisheries in Indian waters beyond the three miles limit. 

32 . Survey of India ; geological survey and astronomical and meteorological obser¬ 
vations. 

33 . Parliamentary elections. 

34 . The seat of the Government of the Commonwealth. 

36 . Inter-provincial matters, 

36 . Factory legislation, 

37 . Industrial matters :— 

(a) Welfare of labour, 

(b) Provident fund. 

(c) Industrial Insurance—General health and accident. 

38 . Control of mines, 

39 . Medical qualifications and standards. 

40 . Stores and stationery for the Commonwealth. 

41. Central publicity and intelligence department. 

42. Zoological 6urvcy ; botanical survey ; arcboeology. 

43 . Central agencies and institutions for research (including observatories) and for 
professional and technical training or promotion of special studies. 

44. Territorial changes, other than intra-provincial, and declaration of law6 in con¬ 
nection therewith. 

46 . All property of the Commonwealth. 

46 . Legislation regarding forests. 

47 . Legislation relating to non-judicial stamps. 


SCHEDULE 11, — Peovincial Subjects. 

1 . Land revenue including assigned land revenue ; any other tax that may be impoeed 
on land or agricultural income ; cbaigcs for water ; survey and settlement; disposal and 
colonisation of public land and management of government estates. 

2. Exciee, 11 at is to say, tin control of manufacture, transport, possession, purchase 
and salt of alcoholic liquor and intoxicating drugs (except opium), aDd the levying of 
excise duties and licence fees on, or in relation to, such articles and other restrictive 
excises. 

3 . All local taxation, such as tolls ; cesses on land or land values ; tax on buildings ; 
tax on vehicles or bcatB ; tax on animals ; octroi and a terminal tax on goods imported into* 
or exported from a local area; lax on trades, professions and callings ; tax on private 
markets ; tax cn advertisements ; tax on amusements or entertainments ; tax on gambling : 
taxes imposed in return for services rendered by the local authority. 

4 . Land acquisition by and within the province. 

6. Administration of forests and preservation of game. 

6. Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental and demonstration farms, 
protection against destruction by insects and peets. 

7 . Fisheries, excluding Commonwealth fisheries, 

8. Water supplies, irrigation canals, drainage and embankment, water storage and 
water power except where they involve a matter of inter-provincial concern or affect the 
relations of a province with an Indian State or any other territory, 

9 . Public works and undertakings within the province including buildings, roads 
bridges, ferries, tuimciB, ropeways, causeways, tramways, light and feeder railways, inland* 
waterways and other means of communications except: 

(a) such railways, roads and inland waterways as arc central subjects. 

(b) all such works as extend beyond the borders of the province. 

(c) such works (although wholly situated vvithin the province) as may be de¬ 

clared by Parliament to oo of all India impc-tance. 
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10. Co-operative societies. 

11. Development of mineral resources, 

12. Famine relief. 

13 . Pilgrimages within India. 

14 . Local Self-Government including constitution and powers of Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions, Local Boards, Village Panchayats Improvement Trust, Town Planning Boards and 
other local authorities in the province. 

15 . Medical administration including hospitals, dispensaries, asylums, and provision 

for medical education. r 

16 . Public health and sanitation and vital statistics. 

17 . Education, including universities and technical institutes, provincial institutions 
for professional or technical training and for promotion of technical studies. 

18 . Court of Wards and encumbered and attached estates. 

19 . Land improvement and agricultural loans. 

20. Land tenures and landlord and tenant,* rent law, 

21. Administrator-General and Official Trustees subject to legislation bv central 
legislature. 

22. Development of industries, including industrial research. 

* >0 ! ice , including military and armed police maintained by the province and 
Railway Police, subject in the case of Bailway Police to such rules as may be prescribed 
by I arliament as to limits of jurisdiction and railway contribution to cost of maintenance. 

24 . Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles. 

26 , (a) Control of vehicles, subject in the case of motor vehicles to legislation by the 
central legislature as regards licences valid throughout India. 

(b) Contiol of dramatic performances and cinematographs, 

26 . Prisons, piisoncrs and reformatories and vagrancy. 

27 . Backward tribes and their settlements. 

28 . Treasure trove. 

29 . Administration of justice in the province including the constitution, maintenance 
and organisation of courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

80 , Election for the legislature of the province. 

31 . Legislation imposing punishments by fine, penally or imprisonment for breach 
of any law of the province in relation to any provincial matter. 

32 . The borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province, subject to sanction 
of Centra] Government ; assets and property of the province. 

33 . Administration of the law relating to the registration of births, deaths and 
marriages. 

34 . Provincial law reports. 

35 . Minor ports. 

36 . Public libraries, except the Imperial Library at Calcutta ; museums, except the 
Indian Museum, the lm^ en'al War Museum and the Victoria Mcmoiial in Calcutta; Zoolo¬ 
gical and botanical gankns and registration of societies. 

37 . Pounds and prevention oi cattle trespass. 

38 . Civil Veterinary Department, including provisions for veterinary training, im¬ 
provement of stock and prevention of animal diseases. 

39 . Factories, subject to legislation by central legislature. 

40 . Settlement of labour disputes. 

41 . Gas and electricity. 

42 . Boilers. 

43 . Smoke nuisances. 

44 . Housing of labour. 

46 . Coroners. 

46 . Provincial stores snd stationery, 

47 . Provincial Government press. 

4 8. Provincial services and Provincial Services Commission. 

49 , The seat of the Provincial Government. 

60 . Control of elections, subject to regulation by Central Government. 

61. Fees, including court fees ; probate duties ; succession or estate duties. 

62 . Control of pioduction, supply and distribution, Bubiect to rules made by the 
central legislature. 

63 . Development cf industries, subject to rules made by the central legislature. 

64 . Religious and charitable endowments, subject to legislation by cential legislature. 

66, Regulation of betting ^ud gambling, subject to legislation by the central legis- 
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of cruelty to animals and protection of wild birds and animals, sub- 
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66. Prevention _ _ „__ 

ject to legislation by tbe central legislature 

67 . Non-jndioial stamps, subjects to legislation by the central legislature- and 

judicial stamps, subject to legislation by the central legislature as regards amount of 
conrt-fees levied in relation to suits and proceedings in the high courts under their original 
jurisdiction. 6 

legislature^ 681811 ^ 1011 ° f dGedB ^ documcntB » object to legislation by the central 
stand e a 9 rds. Wei8ht8 meafmres > 8nb i ect to ^gislation by the central legislature as regards 

to legi^'latio^by the^ce^traflegislaTure^ 11 ^ ammUnitio “ = P etroleu “ and explosives, subject 
61 ,. Control of newspapers, subject to legislation by the central legislature. 

. Ipo'd'i . isolation of medical and other professional qualifications and standards, subject 
to legislation by the central legislature. 

63 . Local Fund Audit. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOUR 1 H SESSION OF 

The All-Parties Conference. 

LU CKN 0 W—2 8 TH TO 3 1 ST AUGUST, 1 928. 

# The fourth sessions of the All-Parties Conference were hold in the 
Kaiserbagh Baradari in Lucknow from August 28th to 31st, 1928. Among 
the organisations represented, apart from the Congress Working Committee, 
were 

All-India Liborel Federation ; All-India Muslim League ; Hindu Maha 
Subha ; Central Khilafat Committee ; Contral Sikh League ; Homo Rule 
League ; All-India Conference of Indian Christians ; Jamiat'ul Ulema ; All- 
India States Peoples Conference ; Congress Party in the Assembly ; Nation¬ 
alist Party in the Assembly; British Indian Association of Oudh ; Indian 
Association of Calcutta ; Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce ; Sind National 
League ; Deccan Sabha ; Swadhin Bharat Sangh and the Provincial 
Congress Committees of Ajmer, Andhra, Behar, Bengal, Burma, Contral Pro¬ 
vinces (Hindustani), Central Provinces (Marathi) Delhi, Gujrat, Karnatak, 
Kerala, Punjab, Sind, United Provinces and Utka). 

A number of messages wero received from delegates who were unable 
to he present expressing their regret at their inability to attend and sending 
their good wishes to the Conference. A very large number of telegrams 
and letters wore also received from all parts of the country wishing success 
to the Conference. 

The proceedings began soon after midday on the 28th August with 
the president of the Conference, Dr. M. A. Ansari, iu the chair. 

The Maharaja of Mahmudabad welcomed tho delegates. He reminded 
them of the Lucknow pact of 1916 and trusted that the same spirit would 
prevail in the deliberations of the Conference. He hoped that all parties 
would give unqualified support to the Nehru Comihittee’s report. 
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Tho president then addressed the House. He congratulated the Nehru 
Committee and testified to tho noble and single-minded devotion with which 
the chairman and members of that committee had applied themselves to this 
epoch-making work. Emphasising tho tremendous implications attaching to 
the report, ho said :— 

“ India has gone through many and varied phases of the struggle for 
liberty, but never in the chequored history of this country's fight for freedom 
had representatives of all schools of political thought assembled together 
to draw up a definite scheme of our constitution. That has now been done 
by the committee. It is in itself a historic event, and when wo see tho 
background of the dark events of the last few years, resulting in spismodic 
and ineffective attempts to introduce some light into the darkness of wilder¬ 
ness, of confused aims and objects in which we had lost ourselves, and of 
complacent challenges that w r oro being thrown at us both from within the 
country and beyond the seven seas, I need hardly tell you that this report 
becomes a doubly historic event. Members of this Conference, tho conse¬ 
quences of what we do to-day will not die tomorrow or the day after. They 
will endure. It is in our hands to make or mar our future. Let thore be 
no mistake about the consequences that will arise out of our actions to-day. 

Proceeding, the president said that the Nehru scheme was the last hope 
of 300 millions of human beings suffering intolerably under the double misery 
of foreign domination and internal dissensions, but ho did not claim infalli¬ 
bility for it. 

Ho concluded with this appeal:—** If tho representatives assembled hero 
to-day have got the key to India's happiness, they have also got the key to 
her continued misery that will become doubly acute now. The tetrible 
responsibility lies on you of choosing between tho t wo, which will decide 
India's destiny. I earnestly hope you will chooso well.' 

Tho president then called upon Pandit Motilal Nehru to submit tho 
Committee’s report and Mr. Nehru formally placed the report before the 
Conference. 

Lala Laipat Rai then moved tho following resolution - 

1. This Conference places on record its grateful appreciation of the work done by 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, the chairman, and his colleagues, 
Appreciation. Sir AH Imam, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. An.-y, Sardar 

v H Mangal Singh, Mr. Shualb Quresln, Mr. Subhas Bose 

and Mr. G. Pradhan, members of the Committee appointed by this Conference to determine 
the principles of a constitution for India.” 

This was seconded by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Speeches in favour 
of the resolution were delivered by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, M ml ana 
Shaukat Ali, Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. J. M, Sen Gupta, Moulvi Mohammad 
Yakub, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar, ^mgh, 

Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Maulana Ahmad Said, Mr. C. Y. Chintamam, Mr. 
M. Chagla, Choudhri Bobarilal and Mr. Tufail Ahmad. 

One member of the Conference, Mr. Hasrat Mohani however opposed 
the resolution. The resolution was passed with only one dissentient. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru and Sir Ali Imam thanked tho Conference on 
behalf of the Committee. 

The SECOND RESOLUTION was proposed by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. It was as follows ., ... . . f „ 

2 . Without restricting the libarty of action of those 
Dominion Statue. political parties whose goal is complete independence 

this Conference declares :— 
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( 1 ) that the form of Government to be established in India should be responsible, that 
is to say," a Government in which the executive should be responsible to a popularly 
elected legislature possessing full ami plenary powers; 

(2) that such form of Government shall in no event be lower than that of any self- 
governing dominion. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer seconded the resolution and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru supported it. The discussion on this resolution was not concluded 
when the Conference was adjourned to the next day. 

SECOND DAY — 29 TH AUGUST 1 928. 

On the 29th August the discussion on Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
resolution on Dominion Status was continued. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru opposed Dominion Status and said that inde¬ 
pendence should be the goal. On behalf of those who stood for independence 
he road the following statement:— 

“ We, the signatories of this statement, are of opinion that the constitu¬ 
tion of India should only be based on full independence. We feel that the 
resolution that has been placed boforo the All Parties Conference definitely 
commits those who support it to a constitution based on what is termed 
Dominion Status. We are not prepared to accept this, and we, therefore, 
cannot accept or support this resolution. We recognise that the preamble 
to the resolution gives us the right to carry on our activity in favour of 
independence, but this preamble does not in any way lessen the commitment 
contained in the second part of the resolution. 

We have decided, however, mt to obstruct or hamper the work of this 
Conference, but we desire to record oi.r considorod opinion on this question 
and to dissociate ourselves from tins particular resolution iu so far as it 
commits us to the acceptance of Dominion Status. Wo shall not take any 
part in this resolution by moving amendments or by voting on it. We pro¬ 
pose to carry on such activity a3 wo consider proper and necessary in favour 
of complete independence 1} . 

Manlana Kifayatullah, Moulvi Mohammad Shaft, Vlr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, Dr. Kitchlew, Dr. Mohammad Alam, Mr. 

T. Yiswanatham and Sardar Sardul Singh also took part in the discussion. 

Mr. Haerafc Mohan i moved an amendment to delete the second clause 
of the resolution. The amendment foil for want of a seconder. 

After Pandit Malaviya had replied the original resolution was put to the 
vote and carried nem con with acclamation. The Conference then adjourned 
tell the next day. 

THIRD DAY — 3 0 TH AUGUST 1 928 . 

On the 30th August the THIRD RESOLUTION of the Conference was 
moved by Mr. Manilal Kothari. It related to the Indian States and ran as 
follows:— 

3. This Conference approves the recommendations 
Indian States. 0 f t j 10 Committee in regard to the Indian States. 

This was seconded by Mr. Pathik, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Maulana 
Zafar Ali Khan and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya also spoke on the resolu¬ 
tion, which was adopted unanimously. * 

At this stage tho president announced that an agreement has been arrived 
at on the Sind question. This announcement was greeted with great applause, 
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Tho president placed this agreement in the form of a resolution from the 
hair, It ran as follows :— 

4. Simultaneously with the establishment of Government in accordance with the 

Sind. Nehru Committee’s report Sind shall be separated from 

Provided * Bombay and constituted into a separate province. 

(1) after an enquiry it is found 

(a) that Sind is financially self-supporting, 

(b) in the event of its being found that it is not financially self-supporting, on the 
scheme of separation being laid before the people of Sind with its financial and aiminia- 
trativo aspects, the majority of the inhabitants favour the scheme and express their 
readiness to bear the financial responsibility of the new arrangement 

(2) that the form of Government in Sind sbair be the same as in the other provinces 
under the constitution j 

(3) that the non-Muslim minority in Sind 8hali be given the same privileges in the 
matter of representation in the Provincial and Central Legislatures as the Muslim minori- 

ice arc given under the Nehru Committee’s report in areas where they are in a minority. 

Tho resolution was adopted unanimously with acclamation. 

. ^0 FIFTH RESOLUTION of the Conference dealt with the redistribu- 

°/ P roviucos aT] d was moved by Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mishra. Moulvi 
Abdul Majid seconded. 

Various amendments had been tabled but eventually an agreed resolution 
embodying some of tho amendments was placed before the Conference. This 
ran as follows 

5. This Conference having taking into consideration the recommendations con- 

P _ tained in the report about the redistribution and 

Bccnstribution of Provinces. the status of provinces, accords its approval to them, 

as an integral part of the agreed constitution. 

And recommends that the Commission provided for in clause 72 of the draft con¬ 
stitution shall in conformity with the principles of the said recommendations, and 
w ith the assistance of such committee or committees as it may consider desirable to 
appoint, 

(a) take all necessary steps to constitute Karnataka and Andhra into separate 
provinces; 

, (b) take steps to amalgamate the Oriya speaking tracts in tho different provinces 
anc. constitute this amalgamated aria into a separate province if the people of that an a 
are able or are prepared to bear the financial burden which is incidental to separation ? 

(c) report on the cases of C. P. Hindustani, Kerala aud any other linguistic areas 
Vvhich may desire to be constituted into separate provinces ; 

(d) usettle the boundaries of Assam and Bengal, Behar and Orissa and C. P. Hindu¬ 
stani, Kerala and Karnataka in accordance with the principles recommended by the 

Committee. 

Tho president put this from tho chnir and it was carried unanimously. 

Lala Lajpat Rai then moved a resolution adopting in principle the con¬ 
stitution outlined in the Nehru Committee’s report. This wa9 seconded by, 
•Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar and supported by Mr. Bopin Chandra Pal, Mr. 
^bagla moved an amendment relating to the amendment of the constitution. 

Mr. Cbagla’s amendment was subsequently altered and was adopted by tho 
Conference as a substantive resolution on the 31st August. It is given in the 
proceedings of that day. The Conference then adjourned to tho 31st August. 

FOURTH DAY—3 J ST,. AUGUST 1 928 . 

On the 31st August the discussion on Lala Lajpat Rai’s resolution was 
continued. Mr. Vijiaraghavachariar moved an amendment suggesting that 
mstead of adopting in principle the report, it should bo considered clause 
hy clause. This was seconded by Mr, Viswanathara and opposed by Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal. 

9 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE [LUCKNOW 

At this stage further discussion on Lala Lajpat Rai’s resolution was 
adjourned as news was received that the Punjab delegates had come to an 
agreement on tho Punjab question. Lala Lajpat Rai’s resolution was taken 
up in an amended form, at a later stage of the proceedings. 

.^ e announcement by the president about the Punjab agreement was 
received by the Conference with prolonged applause. The agreement was 
signed by Dr. S. D. Kitchlew, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, Mr. Mohammad 
Alam, Mr. Ahdur Rahman Ghazi, M. Daud Ghaznavi, Mr. Afzal Haq, Mr. 

Pi rac h a » Mr. Abdul Qader, Mr. S. Husamud Din, Sardar Sardul 
feingh Caveeshar, Lala Lajpat Rai, Lala Duni Chand, Pandit Hara Datta 
Sbarma, Dr. Satyapal, and Lala Girdhari Lai. 

Master Tara Singh and Gyani Sher Singh added a statement to tho 
agreement. 

The president placed this agreement and statement before tho Con¬ 
ference for its approval. The following is tho toxt of tho agreement and 
tho statement : 

G. The Punjab Muslims directly with the introduction of the scheme recommended 
.p hy the Nehru Committee report accept its recommcnda- 

1 UD 3 a b. tiona on communal representation including joint elec- 

toratos without reservation of seats for any community 
in the Punjab, provided that the franchise is based on adult suffrage. 

Provided iurther that the question of communal representation will bo open for 
reconsideration, if so desired by any community after working the recommended system 
for ten yearB in the province, J 


Statement of Master Tara Singh and Gyani Sher Singh : 

“1. We the undersigned Sikhs agree to support tho Nehru Committee 

report provided that the method of election in tho Punjab is by proportional 
representation. 

2. Wo. agree that adult suffrage is the most democratic principle but 
we feel that it is not practicable under tho present circumstances, and is 
promature. 

3. If however it is decided to introduce adult suffrage immediately 
our expression of opinion as stated abovo may bo noted. 

Wo desire however to make it clear that wo shall not make it a grievance 
if adult suffrage is introduced as wo recognise that adult suffrage is based on 
a most democratic principle. Wo presume that tho introduction of adult 
suffrage doe& not carry with it tho recognition of any principle of communal 
representation directly or indirectly to which wo are strpngly opposed 9 \ 

Maulana Shaukat Ali made a statomont that tho Central Khilafat Com¬ 
mittee bad not so far altered its original resolution on tho matters dealt with 
in tho Punjab agreement. This resolution supported tho Delhi Muslim 
proposals and the Committee still stood by it. Dr. Mohammad Alam and 
Mr. Abdul Qader however disagreed with Maulana Shaukat Ali and stated 
that the Central Khilafat Committee had not authorised him to make tho 
statement ho had made. They stated that tho Committee bad left tho Punjab 
for decision and those delegates having decided and como to an agreement-, 
their decision must bo taken to bo tho decision of tho Kbilafat Committee. 

The Conference then expressed its approval of tho Punjab agreement 
and adopted it with acclamation. 

Dr. Annie Beaant and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu then addressed tho house 
and congratulated all parties and tho country on this happy termination of an 
old dispute. Dr. Boaant said that Indian unity and Indian freedom had 
triumphed over communalism and sectarianism. 



^ Mr. Akram Khan and Mr, J. M. SeirGupfca formally accepted on behalf 
of Bengal Muslims and Hindus the clauses of tho report relating to Bengal. 

Ihoro was some discussion on Mr. Chagla’s proposal about tho araond - 
ment of the constitution. Ultimately the following resolution was unani - 
mously adopted : — 

7. This Conference recommends that the Nehru Committee be authorised to re- 

. , , . . consider clause 87 of their recommendations and to 

Amendment of constitution, amend it so as to safeguard the interests and rights of 

, , the various minorities in the Central Legislature with 

regard to the amendment of the constitution. 

Tho Conforonco then passed tho following resolution unanimously :_ 

8, That every citizen of an Indian State who ordinarily carries on business or 

Citizen of Indian resides in the territories of the Commonwealth shall have 

the rights of a citizen of the Commonwealth. 

Moulvi Shafi Daudi then moved that tho language of tho Commonwealth 
of India should bo Hindustani written in Hindi or Urdu script. 

I hero was somo discussion on this and various amondmonts woro 
suggested. Ultimately tho following resolution was unanimously adopted :— 


Language, 


9. The Committee of the All Parties Conference to 
consider and report on the following points :— 

(i) the protection of the right of the minorities (o trive instruction to their children 
in schoole through the medium of their own language and in such script as may be in 
vogue among them ; 

(ii) the use of Hindustani ns tho language of tho Commonwealth with the right to 
use either Hindi or Urdu character ns the ordinary scripts, the use of English being 
permitted ; 

(iii) the use in every province of its provincial language as tho official language with 
liberty to use Hindustani or English. 


Pandit M. M. Malaviya then proposod that tho following article bo 
added to tho Declaration of Brights 

T . 10. All titles to private and personal property, 

iities and piopcity. lawfully acquired and enjoyed at the establishment of 

the Common wealth, are hereby guai anted. 


This was opposed but after somo discussion was passed by a majority. 

The Conforonco also passed by a majority (hat 

11. In the Declaration of Rights Art-Mo “ ovii ” after the word “unemployment” 
Fixitv of tenure add “ and Parliament ahull also make laws to ensure fair 

^ ' rent and fixity and permanence of tenure to agricultural 

tenants,'’ 


Tho Conference passed unanimously that 

12. “ Baluchistan ” be nddad after “ N, W, jr, 

1 1 “ * Province” in recommendation Vll of tho report. 

Discussion was (hen resumed on Lala Lajpat Rais resolution about the 
adoprion in principle of the Nehru Committco’s report. Thi3 resolution was 
added to considerably. Various amendments to it woro lost. Ultimately 
this resolution was passed with one dissentient in tho following form .— 

18, This Conference having taken into consideration the ropoit submitted to it by 
_ ... tho Nehru Committee adopts in principle the constitution 

Committee renppomted. ouUinrri nml by it in tho report. 

This Conference resolves to re-appoint the Nehru Committee with power to oo-opt 
and authorises it to select and instruct a Parliamentary draftsman to put tho constitution 
outlined and recommended by it as accepted by this Conferchco with nil nie-^ vry an 
cillnry and consequential provisions, in tho shape of a bill to be placed before a convention 
of the representatives of all political, commorcial^lal>our and other organis-ations in tho 
country present at this Conference and others of not less than two years’ standing, pro- 
vided that nothing will bo added or altered which is inconsistent with the ago < moult) 
and decisions arrived at by this Conference, 
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.»0hS, C ,°.“"SS ””“' 7 **"”“* «< •!» ■»•>««« « 

In cliafting the bill the Committee shall take in*o conRidpratirm ^nVio^nin t 

;r,src; sissr" * *4“ & 

to regard to tM, r ‘moM„n“l Gj “ l Sh8r Si " eh ”’“ d8 11,8 ,ollo " iDe st “ t8 ”’»" t 
as a part of Tpo'S ”’' i88 ‘ *° 8 ” S ° bni ‘ ted 

Ab„,S , sb l :E“L1 •_ 01 Wi,n ” Mr - E - 

N. W R Prov'ii, 01 ' h i° ar6 ?u maj0rity immunity (the Hindus) in the 
* j ’ \ • ,, an d for the strongest minority community (the Moha* 

medans) in all provinces of India whore they are in minority and finnllv 

lnL%StZT^ S be0n made for th0 proportionate representation 

O he bikhs n the Punjab,* we request, that in the name of fairness and 
justice a similai representation in the legislatures be civen to f-v»« fVn /i i 
community in India i.o., the Indian Christians ” g ° thlrd larg0Sfc 

The President put the following resolution from the chair •— 

14. Tliis Conference declares tl,at the agreements contained in th^ foregoing rcsi lu- 

Scheme to be treated as a whole. thT/cneral touted o°u“t in° tho^Nehrureport 

whole inasmuch as the various provis?ons thUof am Im'd^nlem efcfothl ‘ 'In* 

all the parties assembled in this Conference hereby acrce that pvrrv nm> nf n -n 1 ’ an ^ 

ivs r„ h :if ,8 ■— -»»sraa-iiSr. s? vs 

aBreemer t d ^an?L a p D a y rtieB 0dlfiCati0n ° £ tW8 6 ° hemC may *■ accepted by the consent and 
The resolution was passed with one member dissenting 
It ran as Swst^ r ° 8olution was als0 P ufc fro “> *e Chair and was passed. 

15. This All Parties Conference requests and authorises Mre Saroiini Nai.tn »„ „„„ 

the greetings of the people of India to the people of the West, whom she s about tn 7 
and also to convey India’s determination to win her freedom andther^ L V fl*’ 
necessary atmosphere for world peace. UOm and thcreb y provide the 

Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya then proposed a vote of thanks to the 
1 resident. 'I he Maharaja of Mahmudabad seconded and the Conference 
carriod it- with acclamation. The President replied to it. 

~ , P fc - Motilal Nehru proposed a vote of thanks to all those in Lucknow 
who had helped m making arrangements for the Conference, the workers 
vote with applause! 8 ' 8 ' 3 Naidu seconded. The house passed the 

Th e Preside n t the n doclared the sessions of the Conference ended. 


* Note by Secretary A. I. C. C : This statement is not correct. No sneeini ^— 

has been mnde lor the proportionate representation of the Sikhs in the Punjab W ^ roviB10Ii 
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The All-P arties Conference. 

The Supplementary Report. 

Tho Supplementary Roport of the Enlarged Committee appointed by 
the All-Parties Conference hold at Lucknow in August last, of which tho 
proceedings are givon in tho foregoing pages was published in December 
1928 on the eve of the Congress. Below is reproduced the main portion 
of the Supplementary Report amending some of the recommendations of the 
main report and answering tho prejudiced and unreasonable critics. Lala 
Lajpat Rai was one of tho co-opted members. 

Introductory. 

Our task now is to carry out the instructions given to ns by the Lucknow Conference. 
That task we have endeavoured to perform. We venture however to make some observa¬ 
tions in the hope and belief that they may remove some of the misapprehensions which 

have arisen in certain quarters in regard to the scope and effect of our recommendations. 

We did not expect complete unanimity about our recommendations. There is 
nothing more controversial in human affairs than the evolution of a constitution, \\ beli¬ 
ever such an attempt has been made, whatever the circumstances have been, peaceful or 
distuibed, opinion has been sharply divided. We expected, therefore, a sharp division of 
opinion in India. It has been an agreeable surprise to us, however, that these differences 
of opinion have not been very substantial or fundamental. Such diffeienccs as havo 
arisen are, in our opinion, indicative of a healthy growth of public interest in constitu¬ 
tional questions. The issue of the constitution has become a live issue and one is bound 
to note that the various opinions arc based on the strength and seriousness of conviction. 
The public mind has been impressed and stirred to an extent not experienced before. 

Our critics belong to two large groups-those, chiefly English, who describe our 
recommendations as fantastic or impractical, and those in India who think that we do 
not go far enough or who criticise details. Wc have little to say to our foreign critics. 
Reason seldom, if ever, makes a strong appeal when self-interest is concerned. * The 
convictions of the masB of mankind, 11 said John Stuart Mill, 1 run hand iu ban 1 with 
their interests and class feeliDge. We have a strong faith, stronger than either politicians 
or philosophers generally have, in the influence of reason and virtue over men s minds, 
but it is in that of the reason and virtue of their own Bide of the question. We expect, few 
conversions by the mere force of reason from one creed to the other.” 

British Critics. 

We are not sanguine enough, therefore to expect to convince or convert those who 
have made it their business in the past to carry on an active propaganda in the English 
pre68 and elsewhere against India. But even those who are habitually hostile to us have 
found it impossible to ignore the Report. The real conflict lies between two sets of 
ideas—the democratic and the autocratic form of Government. Our English critics, Jong 
used to unfettered autocracy in India, cannot swallow this democratic pill, in spite of 
their loudly expressed enthusiasm for democracy nearer home. This enthusiasm tor 
democracy resolves itself in India into the perpetuation of autocracy under the hollow 
shell of democratic formB. A false affinity to democratic ideals and methods without its 
essence is even more undesirable than naked autocracy ; for it misleads the superficial. 

Immitation Charge. 

A charge brought against ns by our critics in England is that we have .followed 
European and paiticularly British models and have betrayed an utter lack of originality. 
We frankly confess that we have not been original. We have been content to follow 
models which have been tried and tested in other parts of the world and winch even tho 
framers of tho Montagu-Cholmeford constitution professed to follow. There is no patent 
in constitutions, and wc were not aware of the fact that it ia a special virtue in a con¬ 
stitution that it should be unique and unliko all otherB. 

Those who imagine that democracy is the special prerogative of the West know 
little of history. But whatever the past may havo been we should like to know from our 
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critics what their alternative is to democracy. The only alternative, eo far as we can 
see, is some form of autocracy. 

No more Autocracy. 

The scat of autocracy, as far as we are concerned, has been Whitehall, and wc are 
inclined to think that this excessive desire for an “ oriental ” constitution for India 
means a desire to perpetuate the autocracy of Whitehall in eome shape or form. But it 
is time that our critics realised that whatever else may happen it is clear that no kind 
of autocracy is going to be tolerated in India. In his speech at Albert Hall on October 27, 

Prime Minister Balwin said : “ absolutism in monarchies is dead and absolutism in States 
is going.” 

It is said sometimes that although autocracy has to go ultimately there must be 
several steps hading up to its total abolition. Caution and expediency are sometimes 
necessary for the politician or statesman but there are occasions when half measures are 
dangerous. That time has come in India to-day. 

There can be no question now of provincial autonomy with the Government of India 
or the Secretary of S ate retaining their powers. Only if the fullest responsibility is 
cast on the shoulders of the legislatures can they be expected to discharge their daties 
fearlessly and efficiently. Absence of such responsibility or divided responsibility leads 
to ail manner of anoma.ies and monstrosities and woefully affects the morale both of public 
life and public administration. 

We have had an example of this in the communal tension that has prevailed in the 
country during the last three nr four years. The ardent communalist feels that his 
strength lies in feeding and supporting the comnunal feeling. The admistration finds 
it difficult to control the enthusiasm or fanaticism of the communalist except by compro¬ 
mises which are seldom successful. The position could not have been worse under respon¬ 
sible G vernmenl where law aud order rest with a popular legislature. 

Age Khan— the Critic. 

The ranks of our critics have been joined recently, we regret to say, by the Aga Khan. 

He tells us that the British people could never honourably agree to leave an armed force, 
or even civil administrators, in a country for the good Government of which it was no 

longer responsible . If the British did this in a fit of madness, of which there 

haB been no parallel in history, they would go down, not only in the estimation of the 
whole world, but in history for all time, for supplying armed force to a country wherein 
their responsibility had come to an end to be administered at the beck and call of other 
people.” The Aga Khan U very solicitouB about the honour and prestige of the British 
people. We wish he were equally conceined with the honour of his own country and people. 

TLitc * are some things to which the Indian people also will never agree and one of 
then' is the perpetuation or continuation of British autocracy in India. The Indian people, 
we believe, arc Bt ill prepared to welcome honourable co-operation with the British in many 
fields bu' that co-operation cannot be domination of any kind. We are prepared to 
welcome British experts, civil or military, on terms honourable to both parties, if, how 
ever, they only wiBh to come here to dominate and not on any other conditions then they 
are welcome to stay away. We shall take the risk and make other arrangements. 

The Case of Canada. 

The Aga Khan’s argument is creditable neither to the British nor to the people of 
this country, and if it represents any responsible opinion in England, we can only say 
that there was little of genuineness about the declaration* that have so frequently been 
made about the establishment of responsible Government in India. The internal position 
in India is not and cannot be worse than it was in Canada when Lord Durham wrote his 
famous report, or even when responsible Government was actually established in Canada. 

Ho describes the French and the British “ not as two parties holding different opinions 
and seeking different objects in respect to Government but as different races, engaged in 
a national contest.” “ The mutual dislike of the two classes,” says Lord Durham, “ extends 
beyond politics into social life, where, with some trifling exceptions again, all intercourse 
is confined to persons of the same origin. Grown up persons of a different origin seldom 
or never meet in private societies aud even the children, when they quarrel, divide them- 
gelves into French aud English like their parents. In the schools and the streets of 

Montreal, the real capital of the Province, this is commonly the case... Such a 

sentiment is naturally evinced rather by liitlcs than by acts of intrinsic importance. 

There has been no solemn or formal declaration of national hostility, but not a day nor 
scarcely an hour passes without some petty insult, some provoking language, or even 
some serious mutual affront, occurring between persons of French and British descent,” 






India’s Defence. 

A similar argument about India’s incapacity to defend her frontiers and the conse¬ 
quent impossibility of India achieving responsible Government was advanced in 1919. In 
dealiug with it, Mr. Montagu said : “ Parliament, I think, must sue that you do not at 
one and the same moment withhold things for a particular reason, and then refuse the 
opportunity of procuring them. Do not at one aud the same time say it is only minority 
that wants thorn, when that minority tries hard to convert the majority. You must expect 
to see political lite developed throughout India. Do not deny to India self-Government, 
because she cannot take her proper share in her own defence and then deny to her people 
the opportunity learning to defend themselves. These arc problems of which Parliament 
takes upon itself the responsibility by this Bill n . 


Analogy of Bavaria Misleading. 

The Aga Khan advocates independence for each Indian province and says that the 
position of each province must be “ akin to that of Bavaria in the former German con¬ 
federation, rather than that of an American State or a Swiss Canton.” Some Indian 
princ< s and some Indian politicians, particularly of the Muslim community, have also 
laid stress on the future constitution being of a federal and not of a unitary type. 

The Aga Khan’s reference to Bavaria is, we think, particularly unfortunate. “ The 
North German confederation,” says Gooch in his book on Germany, tl was transforms i 
into the. German Empire by the adhesion of the Southern States, and the “ amour prop: 1 ” 
of Bavfifia was flattered by some innocent constitutional privileges. The Rflch consisted 
of twenty-two States, and the three Hanso town\ The Imperial dignity was contoured 
on the kings of Prussia in perpetuity, but Bismarck took care not to ruffle the feathuis 
of the German Princes. King William became the German Emperor, not Emperor of 
Germany, aucl the juridical sovereignty of the Reich was held to reside in the totality of 
the federated governments. The constitution, indeed, represented a skilful compromise 

between conflicting claims and principles..Little enthusiasm for Prussian hegemony 

could be expected in the South, and the achievement of German unity under Prussian 
headship caused as little satisfaction to G *rvinus ami Constantin Frantz as the consum¬ 
mation of Italian unity under the House of Savoy brought to the republican soul of 
Mazzini” Again, Emil Ludwig in his “ Life of Bismarck ” says, “ as a liegeman of the 
king of Prussia, as a Knight of Brandenburg, his only concern was with the expansion of 
Prussia : and he would much rather, after the manner of earlier ceuturies, have conquered 
German princes in order to enlarge Prussia, thau have troubled himself about the problems 
of the Germanic federation. ‘Primus’ “was what he wanted to be aud only perforce 
* interpare8 ’.” Wo sincerely hope and trust that the analogy of Bavaria will not be 
pressed as a model for an Indian federation. 


Federal an i Unitary Types. 

There has been a great deal of argum nt, in the Country on the respective merits of 
a federal or unisary type of government, We would like to point out however that poli¬ 
tical experience in other parts of the world has shown how impracticable it is to establish 
a new constitution on either an exclusively federal or an exc.usivclv unitary model. 1 he 
tendency in recent times has been towards a compromise. In some constitutions one type 
dominates, in ethers the other type. On this question we should like to quote a passage 
from Biand, a writer who played a considerable part in the evolution of toe coustitutoou 
of the Union of South Africa. In his book on South Africa be eays : ' uderalista is after 

alia « pisaller,’ a concession to human weakness. Alexander Hamillou saw its dangers, 
and only acquiesced because by no other means was uinpn possible. In an ad a, bn Jolm 
Macdonald strongly favoured a legislative union, but was obliged to bow to the intense 
piovincialism of Quebec. In Australia the narrow patriotism of the different Svatcs bad 
imposed upon the Federal Government limitations which rue generally admitted to bo 

checking that country’s advance. Federalism must be accepted where m t .nng better can 

be got,^but its disadvantages are patent. It means division of power and consequent 
irritation and weakness of the organs of governmen , and it tendB to^ stereotype and limit 

the development of a n< w countiy. South African statesmen have bee wibe to take mi- 

vantage of the general sentiment in favour of a closer form ot union 

In drawing up our proposals we have deliberately d itied o be overborne by ono 

type or the ot her We have borne in mind the pocuiiar posit am ol In ha and have pro¬ 
vided for the development of the fullest p ^Bible provincial life compatibly with national 
interests. We have kept before us Uic peculiar problem of minorities in various provinces, 
which, in our opinion necessitates the reservation of a certain measure of interference, 
in cases of grave emergency, on the part of the central government. The limits we have 





provided for provincial activities and functions are very wide, aDd within these limits 
provincial governments will be masters within their own houses, free from the control 
of the central government. It is obvious, however, that there is a very large field of 
state activity which, in any system of stable administration, must be covered exclusively 
by the central government which alone can safeguard national interests and reconcile 
conflicting claims between province and province. It i 3 from this point of view that we 
have approached our task and we are happy to be able to say that the vast majority of 
those of our countrymen who have thought over the matter have expressed their approval 
of the line adopted by us. We trust that in examining our proposals more need will be 
p«vd to the Bubstance and less to academic theories. 

Adult Suffrage. 

Our proposal to have adult franchise has also been subjected to some criticism though 
we are glad to note that it has met with a large measure of support. This proposal was 
part of the communal recommendations and cannot be separated from them. We are 
fully aware of the difficulties of adult franchise, but both theoiy and practice strongly 
support it. Piofessor Laski has pointed out that “ neither sex nor property, neither race 
noi creed, ought to prevent a citizen from aiding in the choice of his rulers. The choico 
may often be wrong, but then democracy lives by the method of trial and error. If the 
citizen has rarely the knowledge necessary to give a reasoned choice, it is the duty of tlie 
Btate to organise on his behalf easy access to such knowledge. For, whenever the body 
of voters is limited, the welfare realised usually excludes that of the persons excluded. 
No test has been devised which enables us to limit the franchise in such a fashion as to 
equate civic virtue with the possession of the franchise. Its limitation to property owners, 
was disastrous to those who did not own property. Its limitation to a creed or caste 
meant always special privilege to that creed or caste. Even Mill’s test of education beyond 
simple literacy is unrelated to the virtues we require. Another recent writer on the new 
democratic institutions of Europe, observes. “The new constitutions have with one 
accord adopted equal universal suffrage. It is the inalienable right of every citizen to 
vote, and people insist on expressing their sovereignty directly, and not through- the 
medium of the more intelligent or wealthy classes in society.” 

Theory thus is entirely in its favour. In this connection the recommendations of 
the Ceylon Commission are of some interest. They have advocated a wide franchise 
because this would expedite the passing of progressive social and industrial legisation, and 
would lessen corruption and the manipulation of the electorate. A wide franchise they 
felt would also automatically raise the position of the depressed classes. Dealing with 
this question , they say : « We have here to consider whether or not it was desirable that 

thiy should be given some form of special representation. It seems to us, however, apart 
from the general considerations we have advanced, that the enfranchisement of these 
people and the provision of equal and adequate educational facilities are the true remedies 
for this condition.” 

Dangers of Adult Franchise. 

It has been Etatecl that adult franchise involves two dangers. The first is that the 
electorates are veiy largely uneducated and cannot be txpecte 1 to exercise the franchise 
intelligently or to control their representatives. The second is the vaatness of the country 
and the inadequacy of the means of transport which will make it difficult to evolve a 
eatisfactoty machinery for the functioning of the system. As regards the first we thiuk 
that the repiat* d cxerciee of the right to vote is in itself a powerful educative factor. 

, Literacy or some education has not been the teat of the fianchise in other countries when 
adult franchise was adopted and we Bee no reason why it should be so in India. We 
maintain that the average Indian voter understands his business and that he can form an 
opinion on matters that afftct him directly. He will be no more liable to wire-pulling 
than the average voter in other countries. A PaiLament el cted on a narrow franchise 
is more of a menace to stability than a Parliament elected on a wide franchise. A com¬ 
paratively small class dominating over Parliament necessarily looks after itself and largely 
ignores the interests of otheis and thus gives rise to disaffection and discoutent which 
may become a great menace to stability of government and society. 

The Ei cond objec'ion to adult franchise is the difficulty of devising machinery for the 
wo. dug of the system. We appreciate Lite difficulties but we certainly do not thiuk that 
it is impossible to devise the machinery or to work it. It will no doubt involve heavier 
public expenditure but the principle involved is well worth paying for, 

A few of cur critics have presumed to say thai our proposals are meant to ensure 
the supremacy of the Brahmans in the government of the country. If there wa3 the 
slightest chance of this or of any small class becoming supreme or dominant adult 
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-ranchiso would do away with it. But to those who know anything of the texture 
of Indian politics it is apparent that political leadership during the last fifty years 
lias not been the monopoly of Brahmans. Such Brahmans as have come to the fore in 
the political life of the country—men like Mr. Tilak, Mr. Gokhaie and Mr. Shastri— 
have acquired their position and influence by the possession of the very same qualities 
of leadership which have enabled non-Brahmans like Mr. Gandhi. Mr. C. R. Das, Lala 
La]pat Rai and Mr. Jinnah to lead and influence public opinion in India. Wc might 
also refer to the great leaders of the past such as Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta. 
Budr-ud-dm Tyabji, Bhupendra Nath Basu, Kalicbaran Bauer ji (a Christian) and R. C. 


The Indian States. 

Wc have discussed at length in the main Report the problem of the Indian Stab s 
and their relation to the future commonwealth Government. Our position however 
seems to have been misunderstood in certain quarters and we shall try to remove this 
misconception and meet some of the criticisms made. 

100 <- In w he Rcport ' vo . quntcd extensively from Lord Reading’s letters dated 27th March, 
p* 4 l . e , 60 gi ve the latest official and authoritative exposition of the theory 

of relationship between the British Government and the Indian States. Wc did not 
discuss the mcritB of the claim put forward in that letter. Indeed we pointed out 
at the letter had becu critiecid and had caused much dissatisfaction and searching of 
heart. \\ e should not therefore be understood to endorse this letter or the principles it 
contains. 

We have been led to believe from all that has appeared in the press in India and 
-England and from Sir Leslie Scott’s letter which appeared in the Law Quarterly Review 
that the Indian princes were anxious to urge anil establish the theory that their relation 
were directly with the Crown and that the Government of India were acting as the 
agents of the Crown, Further, that the Government of India would alsvays continue 
to be of one particular pattern and any change in its character and composition would 
nccessaiily affect the continuance of these relatione. Wo question the soundness of 
this theory and we have pointed out and emphasised the dangerous implications that 
follow from it. 

Since our Report was published it has been announced that the Frinccs are not 
going to raise this question before the Butler Committee. We are glad of this decision 
although the Princes have not so far authoritatively repudiated Sir Leslie Scott’s views 
on the matter. 

In our Report we expressed our sympathy with the desire of the Indian Frinces to 
have their grievances remedied. How far and how best those grievances can be remedied, 
we stated, were matters for investigation and joint consultation. The Maharaja oL 
Patiala has dealt with the present position of the Princes in an article in the November 
number of the Contemporary Review. Referring to a scheme put forward by the 
Princes before Mr. Montague, be says : “We wanted three things : a Chamber of 
Princes which would enable the States to speak with a comraou voice, and thus take 
their share along with British India in framing policies and taking decisions which 

affected the whole of India iu common: an advisary board.to be associated 

with the Political Department.and lastly a system of arbitration.between 

the States and the Government of India.” 

So far as the demand for arbitration is concerned we hove ourselves made a recom¬ 
mendation to that effect in our Report. In regard to the Chamber of Princes, politicians 
in British India are surely not responsible for its defects and failings. Nor has th ? Indian 
Legislature been in any way reponeible in framing policies for the Indian Stati s. That 
responsibility has rested entirely on the Government of India or the Secretary of State. 
The Maharaja of Patiala complains that British India dictates the policy for the whole 
of India and the States are given no share in framing it. This is true but by British 
India here is only meant the Government of India and the Secretary of Stale, and 
not the Indian Legislature. 

We have not suggested nor do we desire to withhold from the States what belongs 
to them or should belong to them hgitimately. Clause 86 of our dratt has been subjected 
lu 8 a mo critici 8m on the ground that it. seeks to perpetuate the very evils against winch 
the States are now protesting. We should like to make it clear that wo do not desire 
any encroachment upon the rights of the States. We stand for just cud equitable 
treatment and indeed iu the main Report we stated tb.it “ the Government of India of 
the future will discharge their obligations in their integrity and with every desire to 
promote harmonious relatione and nodeeirc to override cheriBbed privileges or sentiments.” 

10 
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It has al 60 been urged that clause 85 arrogates to the Commonwealth a position of 
superiority over the states. We would point out however that if the Government of 
the Commonwealth must discharge obligations towards the States, it is only fair that it 
must also exercise those rights which under the constitution will belong to it. There 
is no question of superiority. 

It has also been urged by the Maharaja of Bikaner that the words “ arising out of 
treaties, engagements, sanade, or similar other documents 11 in the second part of clause 
86 may exclude certain fiscal and other justiciable matters. We would point out that 
it is a question of policy whether fiscal matters should be referred to a judical tribunal 
or determined by some other machinery which may be established with common con¬ 
sent, Other justiciable matters may be brought before the Supreme Court if it is found 
that they can be dealt with in this way. We have no objection to this. If they can¬ 
not be so dealt with wc would be willing to co-operate in exploring other avenues of 
settlement. 

Federation and the States. 

Lastly, we would recall that we have referred in our original Report to the possibility 
of a Federation between British India and the States. We stated then that “ If the 
Indian States would be willing to join such a Federation, after realising the full 
implications of the federal idea, we should heartily welcome their decision and do all 
that lieB in our power to secure to them the full enjoyment of their rights and privileges, 1 * 
We stand by that opinion, We note that the Maharaja of Patiala says, in the article 
referred to above, that the Indian Princes are perfectly prepared to entertain the idea 
of a federation such as has been proposed in the memorandum presented to the Simon 
Commission by tho European Association of India.” If the idea of a Federation is 
being entertained seriously we would suggest that the Indian Princes might give some 
consideration to the proposals put forward by Indian politicians also. An Indian 
Fedeiation, if it is to be a reality, must not only define and regulate the relations be¬ 
tween the Commonwealth and the States on a just and equitable footing but must al 60 
lay the foundations of a strong central authority and at the same time should give the 
fullest measure of freedom to each constituent unit to work out its own evolution. 

telegraphic summary of the debate in the House of Lords initiated on Lord 
Olivier s motion on the 6th December was received when these pages were in proof. Wc 
can only take a very brief notice of it. There should be no doubt now that the position 
we have taken in the main Report and in the preceding pages is thoroughly justified. 
Three main points emerge clearly from the debate. The first and the most important 
is that rights and duties of the Paramount power set forth in the famous letter to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad 11 have received the approval of the British Cabinet. The result 

is that the Princes have not at all advanced their case by their recent activities in India 

and in England and remain exacty where they were when the “ famous letter ” was 
published. We offer them our sincere sympathy. The next point is that it is not the 
intention of the British Government “to compel or in any way force upon the States 
a different constitution than the one they at present edjoy. 11 There is of course no 
question of any compulsion and we never suggested any, but it is for the PrinceB to 
consider whether they are content with the “ constitution they at present enjoy 11 which 
is none other than that laid down in the “famous letter. 11 It is a mischievous sugges¬ 
tion which we entirely repudiate that there is any scheme in contemplation by which 
the PriDces are to be • placed in a position of subservience to the legislatures of the 
central or provincial governments.” The idea of a democratic legislature holding in 
subservience any class of person who agree to participate in its proceedings is wholly 
inconceivable to us. The third point arises from the significant remark of Lord Reading. 

e au or of the famous letter 11 has said that the Princes were never slow to fall 
in with any view that might be put forward by the Government of India which was 
lounded upon a desire to protect India or strengthen India in anyway. 11 The plain 

English of this m our opinion is that the Princes are to be used to strengthen the present 

autocratic government of India. We trust the Princes will seriously consider their 

HnHPR AR cpj h f e 0 f f u th M 8 „ debate _ and choose between the continuance of their rights and 

wplm aB f B f 1 !° rth w th u fa I m0UB leUfer ” aDd the honourable membership of the Common¬ 
wealth of India. We hope they will choose wisely. 

CHAP i ER I. — The Enlarged Committee* 

After making certain amendments to the recommendations of the Committee the 
Lucknow Conference by its resolution number 13 adopted in principle the constitution 
outlined in the main Report, The same resolution continues 
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M This Conference resolves to re-appoint the Nehru Committee with power to co-opt 
and authorises it to select and instruct a Parliamentary draftsman to put the constitution 
oatlined and recommended by it as accepted by this Conference with all necessary ancil¬ 
lary and consequential provisions in the shape of a bill to be placed before a convention 
of the representatives of all political, commercial, labour and other organisations in the 
country present at this Conference and others of not less than two years' standing, pro¬ 
vided that nothing will be added or altered which is inconsistent with the agreements and 
decisions arrived at by this Conference. 

The Committee shall take all necessary steps for the holding of the said convention 
on such date as may be fixed by it. 

In drafting the bill the Committee shall take into consideration Schedule I and 
Schedule II to the Report and the Committee is authorised to make such alterations in the 
said schedules as it may think necessary.” 

Immediately after the conclusion of the Conference some members of the Committee 
present in Lucknow met and in consultation with the members of the Working Committee 
of the Congress selected Dr. Besant and the following gentlemen to be co-opted as mem¬ 
bers of the Committee : Dr. M, A. Ansari, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Maulana Abul Kalara Azad, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar and 
Maulana Abdul Kadir Kasuri, This selection was circularised to the members of the Com¬ 
mittee who were not present at this informal meeting and their approval was subsequently 
received. With the exception of Mr. Jinnah who was not in the country the co-opted 
members signified their assent to servo on the Committee. On his return from Europe 
Mr. Jinnah declined to act. Our colleagues Messrs. J. R. Pradhan and M. N. Joshi were 
unable to attend any of the meetings of the committee. We are sorry the time at our 
disposal did not permit of our obtaining their approval of the draft report before it was 
Bent to the press. We are therefore compelled to issue it without their signatures. 

Calcutta Convention. 


At a meeting of the enlarged Committee held at Simla on the 26th September it was 
decided to hold the Convention in Calcutta on the 17th December in order to enable the 
Indian National Congress and the other organisations to consider the decisions of the Con¬ 
vention at their annual sessions which are usually held during the Christmas week Having 
regard to this decision it was ^pointed out that the interval was not sufficient’to enable 
the Committee to carry out the directions of the Conference and have its recommendations 
put in the form of a bill by a Parliamentary draftsman. It was also considered premature 
to have such a bill drafted before it was known what the decisions of the Convention 
would be. The idea of the bill was therefore dropped and the publication of this supple¬ 
mentary report by the Committee on the points referred to it by the Lucknow Conference 
was considered more desirable. 

The question of th« date of the Convention was reconsidered at the meeting of the 
Committee held at Delhi on the 6th November. It was agreed that the date should be 
iixed with due regard to the convenience of all the organisations and so far as possible 
before the open sessions of the Congress. The 19th December was therefore provisionally 
fixed and in view of a press statement issued by Mr. Jinnah that the Convention 
BUould follow the annual sessions of the various organisations a sub-committee con¬ 
sisting of the Chairman, Dr. Ansari and Maulana Abulkalam Azad was appointed 
to confer with Mr. Jinnah and to communicate with the other members of the Com¬ 
mittee if there appeared “grave reasons for not holding the Convention before the 
Congress.’* The subcommittee accordingly met Mr. Jinnah at Lucknow but un- 
fortunatly no agreement could be reached. Mr. Jinnah was in favour of holding 
the Convention after the annual sessions of the various organisations for tho reason that 
|t would only then be possible for the representatives of the Muslim League to attend 
the Convention with full authority to take a responsible part in its deliberations. This 
opinion was not shared by many members of the Council of the League which was meeting 
h t |? le na waB that the Council itself could give the requisite authority 

ut Mr, Jinnah adhered to his views. The reason given did not apply to other orga- 
whose executives, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two, had duly elected 
arrivpfi re ^ reBe r? tative8 t0 attend tbe Lucknow Conference where important decisions were 
elects This the y did in compliance with an appeal made by Dr. Ansari to send dulv 
elected representatives to the Convention. y 


We About Dates, 

necessity thafc any.Mthority given to representatives could not obviate the 

the Conventjo^ afrL ^f 1011 by ^ he narent i “ 3ti l tutl0n ? and that the result o£ holding 
atter the annual sessions of the various organisations would be to leave 
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the decisions of the Contention unconfirmed for a whole year which was highly undesir¬ 
able. The Committee therefore decided to meet the objection of Mr, Jinnah by bo arranging 
the dates of the Convention as to enable the Muslim League to appoint duly authorised 
representatives at its annual sessions and at the same time to afford the fullest opportunity 
to all organisations to consider the decisions and pronounce their final opinions on them. 
The 2Gth, 27th and 28th December were fixed by the Council of the Muslim League at 
Lucknow for the annual sessions of the League. The Convention will open on the 22nd 
December which will probably be taken up with the inaugural speech of the President 
and other formal proceedings. The next two days will be given to more or less non-con- 
troversial matters. It is expected that in the course of these discussions occasion will 
arise for informal consultations between the various parties and meetings of any com¬ 
mittees which may be appointed by the Convention to report to it on matters arising out 
of the discussions. There will therefore be no session of the open Convention on the 26th 
and 26th December and the various parties will be at liberty either to hold their separate 
meetings or joint conferences with other parties on those days. The Subjects Committee 
of the Indian National Congress will also meet on the 25th and the 26th to discuss the 
resolutions to be brought up before the Congress. The Convention will meet again on 
the 27th and will continue its sittings on the 28th and if necessary also on the morning 
of the 29th to discuss the communal and such other questions as may be reserved at the 
previous session. The Muslim League will have ample opportunity on the 26th and the 
27th to authorise or instruct its representatives who will be able to attend the final 
sessions of the Convention with the necessary authority to deal with the communal and 
any other questions which they may like to raise. The Congress will meet on the 29th, 
30ih and 3lst December with all the materials necessary to enable it to give its final 
verdict. This arrangement ought to meet the wishes of all parties. We have given the 
matter our most anxious consideration and have come to the conclusion that the course 
adopted is in the circumstances most desirable as it makes it possible and convenient to all 
organisations to be properly represented at the Convention and also gives them the oppor¬ 
tunity of considering the decisions of the Convention in their full sessions. 

We desire to take this opportunity to record our sense of gratefulness to the numerous 
bodies and associations which have passed resolutions expressing their approval of the 
scheme outlined by us. The general appreciation of our humble effort has been very 
encouraging to us and we treat it as a clear indication of the strength of will of the nation 
to be satisfied with nothing less than full responsible government. 


CHAPTER II.— Amendments of the Recommendations. 

I. The most important question which engaged the attention of the original Com¬ 
mittee and was discussed at length in the main Report was the question of reservation 
in the Punjab and Bengal. It is gratifying to note that the recommendations of the 
Report were accepted by the Hindus and Muslims of the Punjab at the Luciinow Con¬ 
ference and the clauses relating to Bengal were formally accepted on behalf of Bengal 
Muslims and Hindus by Messrs. Akram Khan and J. M. Sengupta. The Punjab agree¬ 
ment is embodied in resolution No. 6 of the Lucknow Conference. All that is necessary 
for us is to add a proviso to Clause III (a). The proviso will run as follows ‘ 

(i Provided that the question of communal representation will be open for reconsi¬ 
deration if so desired by any community after working the recommended system for 
10 years.” 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that the Punjab and Bengal Provincial Muslim 
Leagues as well as the Punjab Provincial Khilafat Committee have at their open ses¬ 
sions fully accepted this agreement. The qestion of reservation of seats for Muslim 
majorities must therefore be taken as finally settled, the muslims of the only two pro¬ 
vinces concerned having accepted the Lucknow agreement. We are aware that the 
secede ]b from the old Muslim League in the Punjab ami certain sections of Muslims in 
the minority provinces are still dissatisfied with the Punjab Hindu Muslim agreement. 
As against the former we have the fact that numerous public meettings held in almost 
all the important towns of the Punjab and attended by thousands of Muslims have 
passed resolutions approving the rccomnndation9 an.i that not a single public meeting 
has been called to support the point of view of the Beceders. We should have been 
glad to notice some of the point they have tried to make against our recommendation if 
wo were only sure that they themselves believed in those points. When we find these 
gentlemen approaching the Statutory Commission witj? the most reactionary proposals 
i nsisting on communal electorates, transfer of pow^r to the popular representatives in 
tho Central Legislatures and continuation of lavg and order as a reserved subject in the 
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Provinces we may be excused if we refuse to treat them seriously when they take us 
to task for not recommending proportional representation, a complete federal system 
of Government from top to bottom, and full provincial autonomy. As regards Muslims 
in Provinces other than the Punjab and Bengal, we are of opinion that they are entirely 
out of court as they are not in the least personally affected and have not been briefed 
by their brethren of the Punjab and Bengal who, as pointed out above, have accepted 
our recommendations. Bengal Muslims generally must be taken to have accepted the 
resolution of the Provincial League approving the Lucknow decisions as no other Muslim 
meetings have been held in that province either for or against that resolution. We 
therefore submit that the controversy about reservation of scats for majorities must now 
be taken as closed. 


2. The connected question of reservation of seats for minorities was considered by 
us at our meeting held at Delhi on the 5th November and in compliance with the general 
Muslim desire expressed in the press and at various meetings we have added the following 
proviso to clause IV. 

“ Provided that the question will be open for reconsideration after the expiration of 
that period if so desired by any community.’ 1 

A great grievance has been made by certain sections of the Muslims against the main 
Report for not allowing the continuance of the weightage at present enjoyed by the 
community in provinces where it is in a minority. The reasons for that recommendation 
are fully set out at pages 51 to 68 of the main Report. We desire to point here that the 
Madras Congress resolution which is accepted by most of these entities allows no 
weightage to minorities except as a result of reciprocal concessions by mutual agree¬ 
ment. No question of such concessions arises on our recommendations as we have not 
allowed any weightage to Hindu or any other minorities. Under the Madras resolution 
the Muslim minorities would be not only not entitled to claim any weightage but would 
be precluded from contesting additional seats beyond those warranted by their strict 
proportion to the population. So far from depriving them of any advantages they would 
have had under that resolution we have actually given them a valuable additional right 
which on reconsideration we hope they will appreciate. 

3. The question of the separation of Sind from the Bombay Presidency has been 
settled by mutual agreement which was adopted by the Lucknow Conference in resolution 
No. 4 vide page 162. It is one of the tragedies of communal controversy that the two 
bitterest opponents of the Lucknow agreement Maulana Shaukat Ali and Maulvi Shaft 
Daudi are the signatories to the Sind agreement and have not yet explained how they 
came to sign it if as they now say it puts “ Islam in danger.” 

Wc therefore unhesitatingly recommend that the Lucknow resolution be substituted 
for Clause V of the main Report vide page 124. 

4. The word “Baluchistan” was by an oversight omitted from Clause VII (p. 124). 
By resolution 12 of the Lucknow Conference (p. 166) this omission was rectified and the 
clause will now read as follows : — 


“The N.-W. F. Province, Baluchistan and all newly formed provinces by separation 
from other provinces, shall have the 6ame form of government as the other provinces in 
India.” 


5. The question of language was referred by the Lucknow Conference to us for report 
(resolution No. 9 p. 165). We have adopted the suggestions of the Conference and re¬ 
commend that Clause 4(v) of the original n commendations (p. 102) dealing with funda¬ 
mental rights be amended by the addition of the following proviso :— 

“ Provided that adequate provision shall be made by the State for imparting public 
instruction in primary schools to the chil iron of members of minorities of considerable 
strength in the population through the medium of their own language and in such script 
as is in vogue among them. 

Explanation—This provision will not prevent the State from making the teaching 
of the language of the Commonwealth obligatory in the said schools.” 

In accordance with the same resolution of the Lucknow Conference we also recom¬ 
mend that the following new clause be added to the original recommendations after clause 
4 under the new heading “ Language ” (p. 103) 

4A. (i) The language of the Commonwealth shall be Hindustani which may be 
written either in Nagri or in Urdu character. The use of the English language shall he 


(ii) In provinces the principal language of a province shall be the official language 
or that province. The use of Hindustani and English shall be permitted, 
nf ni. 6 ;, T Ji, e , last < i ncetion havirfg a communal aspect referred to us was the amendment 
ur clause 87 (p, 126). We were directed to amend that clause “ so as to safeguard the 
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intpreets and rights of the various minorities in the central legislature with regard to the 
amendment of the constitution.” (Resolution 7, p. 165). A sub-committee consisting of 
Mr Chagla Sir T. B. Sapru and Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru went into the question and 
renorted that the needs of the situation would be met by substituting the words 4/6ths 
of those present" for the words “ 2/3rds of the total number of members.” We entirely 
agree and recommend that the said amendment be made. 


Muslim Demand. 

It will be seen from the above that we have gone a very long way to meet the Muslim 
demand The only point upon which we are sorry we cannot see eye to eye with them is the 
question of reservation for them of l/3rd of the total number of seats in the Central legis¬ 
lature. This point has been fully dealt with in the main Report (p. 53 last paragraph 
and p* 51) We have not heard anything since to induce us to alter our opinion. On 
the contrary we are convinced that the fears of tho Muslims are more imaginary than 
real We may point out that our recommendations in this respect are more favourable 
to Muslims than the Madras Resolution which provides that the proportion agreed upon 
for the provinces shall be maintained in the Central Legislature. We have fixed no pro- 
portions for the Punjab and Bengal. With the unfettered rights we have recommended 
for Muslims in these provinces to contest auy number of seats they like, the chances are 
that they will capture more seats for the Central legislature than they are entitled to in 
stri t proportion to their population. 

We dealt with the last District Board elections in Bengal at p. 47 and 48 of the main 
Report and gave interesting ligures relating to it on Appendix C, (p. 164). The figures 
for the Punjab were not then available to us but we anticipated Similar results in that 
province also. We are now in possession of full particulars and find that our expectation 
was justified. The figures now available are given in Appendix “A” to this report. 
They will appear at a glance to be even more illuminating than those of Bengal. In spite 
of the fact that the non-Muslim voters for the Punjab District Boards number about 
3 02 000 a nd the Muslim voters about 2,08,000 only, Muslims have captured 408 seats 
out ’of a total of 815 which is just over 50 per cent. In 15 out of 28 districts the Muslim 
members exceed Hindus and Sikhs combined. While there are 9 districts where no Sikhs 
have been elected and 4 where no Hindu has been elected there is only one district where 
the Muslims failed to capture a single seat. In two districts all the elected members are 

Muslims. »• ' 

As we have shown in the main Report any attempt at the reservation demanded will 
upset the whole of our scheme. We are therefore strongly opposed to it. We appeal to 
the Muslims in the minority provinces to accept our recommendations in a generous spirit. 
The question does not arise in Bengal and the Punjab. 

We cannot close this chapter without expressing our deep regret at the attitude 
taken by the Sikhs on the main Report and the Lucknow resolutions. Their case is fully 
considered in that Report at pages 56 and 57 and we have again given our most anxious 
consideration to it. The complaint so far as we can understand it is against reservation 
of 6eats for Muslim minorities for a fixed period. The Sikhs do not 6tand to gain if this 
reservation is removed but have chosen to champion the cause of true nationalism and 
democracy by insisting on total abolition of reservation from every part of the country. 
We have not claimed that our recommendations can be justified by abstract principles. 
Indeed no constitution in the world can be supported by a strict application of those 
principles. All we claim is to have suggested a constitution which in all the circums¬ 
tances of our country appeared to us to be just and reasonable. We regret we cannot 
remove the temporary reservation we have proposed on practical consideration simply to 
vindicate the highest principles of democracy. 

There is one matter, however, in which the Sikhs have our entire sympathy and that 
iB their proposal to introduce proportional representation in the Punjab. Our colleague 
Sardar Mangal Singh is strongly in favour of this system—we have discussed the 
question at length in the main Report (pp. 35 to 37 where we have expressed our 
own approval of the principle but have refrained from recommending it on practical 
grounds. We shall be glad if a way out of those practical difficulties is found by the 
Convention, 


CHAPTER HI.— Amendments op the Recommendations. 

We shall now deal with matters other than communal. Some of the amendments 
to the original recommendations have been made by the Lueknow Conference and sugges¬ 
tions for othe? amendments h$ve been referred to us, Wj shall first take the former, 
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1. Cl. 3 “ Definition of Citizen.”—In accordance with resolution No. 8 of the 
Lucknow Conference we have amended cl, 3, of the original recommendations by adding 
a fresh sub-clause as follows :— M who being a subject of an Indian State ordinarily carries 
on business or resides in the territories of the Commonwealth.” 

At the time of writing this report our attention was called to the criticism of sub¬ 
class (a) and (b) ol the original clause (3) that those sub-clauses exclude British 
subjects coming from the United Kingdom or the Dominions from acquiring rights of 
citizenship, while subjects of foreign countries naturalised in the Commonwealth of India 
are given that privilege. This criticism appears to us to be well founded. The matter 
however was not discussed at any of the meetings of the Committee and we must therefore 
leave it to the Convention to consider the advisability of adding another sub-clause as 
follows : “ or who being a subject of the Crown carries on business or resides in the 
territories of the Commonwealth.” If these amendments are carried out the sub-clauses 
will have to be re-arranged and clause (3) will read as printed in Chapter IV. 

2. We have carried out the amendment to clause 4 (ii) as decided by the Lucknow 
Conference by adding the words “ all titles to private and personal property lawfully 
acquired and enjoyed at the establishment of. the Commonwealth are hereby guaranteed.” 

3. Sub-Clause 4 (xvii)—In accordance with resolution II we have added to this sub- 
clause the words “ and Parliament shall also make laws to ensure fair rent and fixity and 
permanence of tenure to agricultural tenants.” 

4. By resolution 13 the Lucknow Conference directed us to take schedules I aud II 
of the Report into consideration and make such alterations therein as may appeal neces¬ 
sary, This direction was given in view of certain amendments proposed by Chowdhari 
Afzal Haq. Our coJlegue Maulana Abdul Kadir Kasuri informed us that the object of 
the amendments proposed by Chowdhari Afzal-ul Haq was to make it clear that legisla¬ 
tion for the control of the subjects mentioned in items 28, 29 (a), 29 (b), 37 (a) (b) (c) 
and 38 of schedule I properly falls within that schedule but that the actual administra¬ 
tion of those subjects must be left to the provincial Governments. We have therefore 
added the words “Laws relating to this” before the word “control” in items 28, 29 
(a) and 29 (b), and the same words before the word “ welfare ” in item 37 (a), before the 
word “ provident ” in item 37 (b), and before the word “ industrial ” in item 37 (c). 

These were all the amendments which our colleague Maulana Abdul Kadir Ka6uri 
considered necessary in schedule I and we have adopted his suggestion. No amendment 
of schedule II was proposed either at the Lucknow Conference or suggested to us at our 
meetings. 

We now turn to the amendments upon which there is no resolution of the Lucknow 
Conference and fall within the matters referred to us for consideration and report. 

5. We proposed the following new clause to be added immediately after clause 13 
and to number it as clause 13 A :— 

(a) “ In cases of grave emergency and in matters of serious controversy between 
provinces or a province and an Indian State, the Central Government and Parliament shall 
have all the powers necessary, and ancillary, including the power to suspend, and annul 
the Acts, executive and legislative, of a provincial Government. 

(b) The Supreme Court shall have no jurisdiction in cases where the Commonwealth 
Government or Parliament has acted in exercise of the powers under the preceding 
subclause.” 

The necessity for the clause will be quite evident. We find something similar to it 
in almost every written constitution. The clause no doubt confers extraordinary powers 
but no Central Government can be carried on without those powers. What iB important 
for the safety and security of the people is that such powers should be under the control 
of Parliament and not merely in the hands of the Executive Government. We have taken 
care to establish Buch control. 

6. Under clause 29 of the original recommendations the Governor of every province 
waB to be appointed by the King. This has been the Bubject of some controversy. We are 
agreed that the appointment of a Governor should |)e made by the Governor-General-in- 
M)uncil and therefore recommend that in clause 29 for the words “ by the King and 
be snw-f Ma i e6t y in tbe Province v the words M by the Governor-General-in-Council ” 

DStitntpri There was some discussion at our meeting as to whether the power should 

nT^Qotiniin 1 n. in flnnnnil ^PWn _ _ * _ • . „ 

the latter view. 

L Having 


Test wifVt fu vvud duuic uibuu&Biuu uui uieuwuy w ^ __ 

thp i?® Gov ernor-General or Governor-General-in-Council. The majority favoured 

as follows • ir^u regard t0 f - he amendment made in clause 29, clause 30 would now read 
until eo providPH^n 1 ! 68 of G° v ^ nor8 sha11 be fixed and P r °vided by Parliament and 

g Cla 60 Bba 1 as m Bcb °dul®.. 

use 6? of the original recommendations provided for the removal of the Chief 
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uuoJice and the other Judges of the High Court by the Governor-Gencral-in Council on an 
address by the Provincial Legislature. It was the general opinion at the Lucknow 
Conference that the power should be exercised by the Governor-General-in-Council on an 
address from both Houses of Parliament. Apart from the fact that members on the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislature cannot be expected to be entirely uninfluenced by local controversies 
difficulties will arise if there is one High Court for two or more provinces. We therefore 
recommend that for the words ** by the Provincial Legislature *’ the following words be 
substituted : “ from both the Houses of Parliament in the same session praying for such 
removal on the ground of misbehaviour or incapacity.” 

9. It is not necessary to explain verbal amendments which wc have recommended 
in certain clauses. For the convenience of the Convention all the recommendations made 
in Chapter YI1 of the main Report are reprinted in the Appendix to this report and the 
amendments now recommended appear in italics. 

These are all the amendments that we feel called upon to recommend. 

We have considered resolution 14 of the Lucknow Conference which runs as follows 

«This Conference declares that the agreemeuts contained in the foregoing resolu¬ 
tions and decisions are based upon the assumption that the general scheme sketched out 
in the Nehru Report adopted by this Conference shall be given effect to as a whole 
inasmuch as the various provisions thereof are interdependent upon such other, and all 
the parties assembled in this Conference hereby agree that every one of them will stand 
by it as a whole and will refuse to accept any single part of it without giving full force 
and effect to all other parts. 

“ Provided that any modification of this scheme may be accepted by the consent 
and agreement of all the parties. 

This resolution embodies a most important agreement between the parties but we 
are of opinion that there is no place for it in the constitution itself. It is used and opera¬ 
tive only during the period preceding the passing and adoption of the constitution and 
forms no part of it. We think it will serve its purpose if the resolution is confirmed by 
the Convention. 

Our colleague, Mr, Shuaib Qureshi resigned from the Committee on his departure for 
Europe. 


Motilal Nehru, 

Tej Bahadur Sapru, 

8. Ali Imam, 

Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Annie Besant, 

M, A. AnBari, 

M. R. Jayakar, 


Abul Kalam Azad, 
Mangal Singh, 

M. 8. Aney, 

Subhas Chandra Boss, 
Y ijiaraghavachariar, 
Abdul Ladir Kasuri. 


Recommendationso 

The following are the amended recommendations made by the 
Enlarged Committee :— 

Constitutional Status of India. 

1. India shall have the same constitutional status in the community (the word in 
the Report was Comity) of nation known as the British Empire, as the Dominion of 
Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa and the Irish Free State, with a Parliament having powers to make laws 
for the peace, order and good Government of India, and an executive responsible to that 
Parliament; and shall be styled and known as the Commonwealth of India. 

Operation of the Constitution and Laws. 

2. This Act and all laws made by the Parliament of the Commonwealth thereunder 
shall be binding on the courts and people of every province, and of every part of the 
Commonwealth, notwithstanding anything in the laws of the Indian Legislature or of 
any province or any Act of the United Kingdom extending to British India ; and the laws 
of the Commonwealth shall be enforced in all Indian territorial waters. 

Definition of Citizen, v 

3. The word “ citizen ” wherever it occurs in this'eonstitution means every person, 
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(a) who was born, or whose father was either born or naturalised, within the terri¬ 
torial limits of the Commonwealth and has not been naturalised as a citizen of any other 
country ; 

(b) who being a subject of an Indian State ordinarily carries on business or resides 
in the territories of the Commonwealth ; (this clause was added by the Lucknow Con¬ 
ference.) 

(c) Or who, being a subject of the Crown carries on business or resides in the terri¬ 
tories of the Commonwealth (Recommended by the Enlarged Committee to be added by 
the Convention). 

(d) who is naturalised in the Commonwealth under the law in force for the time being. 

Explanation.—No person who is a citizen of a foreign country can be a citizen of the 

Commonwealth unless he renounces the citizenship of such foreign country in the manner 
prescribed by law. 
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Fundamental Rights. 

L (i) All powers of Government and all authority, legislative, executive, judicial, are 
derived from the people and the same shall be exercised in the Commonwealth of India 
through the organisations established by or under, and in due process of (words in the 
Report were “ accord with M ) this constitution. 

(ii) No person shall be deprived of his liberty, nor shall his dwelling or property be 
entered, sequestered or confiscated, save in accordance with law. All titles to private and 
personal property lawfully acquired and enjoyed at the establishment of the Common¬ 
wealth are hereby guaranteed. (Added by Lucknow Conference.) 

(iii) Freedom of conscience and the free profession and practice of religion are, subject 
to public order or morality, hereby guaranteed to every person. 

(iv) The right of free expression of opinion, as well a9 the right to assemble peaceably 
and without arms, and to form associations or unions, is hereby guaranteed for purposes 
not opposed to public order or morality, 

(v) All citizens in the Commonwealth of India have the right to free elementary 
education without any distinction of caste or creed in the matter of adfnission into any 
educational institutions, maintained or aided by the state, and such right shall be en¬ 
forceable aB soon as duo arrangements shall have been made by competent authority. 
Provided that adequate provision shall be made by the State for imparting public instruc¬ 
tion in primary schools to the children of members of minorities of considerable strength 
in the population through the medium of their own language and in such script as is in 
vogue among them. (Added by Enlarged Committee.) 

Explanation—This provision will not prevent the State frorajmaking the teaching of 
the language of the Commonwealth obligatory in the said schools. 

(vi) All citizens are equal before the law and possess equal civic rights. 

(vii) There shall be no penal law whether substantive or procedural of a discrimina¬ 
tive nature. 

(viii) No person shall be punished for any act which was not punishable under the 
law at the time it was committed. 

(ix) No corporal punishment or other punishment involving torture of any kind 
Bhall be lawful. 

(x) Every citizen shall have the right to a writ of habeas corpus. Such right may be 
suspended in case of war or rebellion by an Act of the central legislature, or, if the legisla¬ 
ture is not in session, by the Govcrnor-General-in-Couucil, and in such case he shall 
report the suspension to the legislature, at the earliest possible opportunity for Buch action 
as it may deem fit. 

(xi) There shall be no state religion for the Commonwealth of India or for any pro¬ 
vince in the Commonwealth, nor shall the state either directly or indirectly endow any 
religion or give any preference or impose any disability on account of religious belief or 
religious status. 


(xii) No person attending any school receiving state aid or other public money shall 
be compelled to attend the religious instruction that may be given in the school. 

(xiii) No person shall by reason of his religion, caste or creed be prejudiced in any 
trade 1 o/caH^ t0 pubiic em P 1 °y ment 'j office o£ power or honour and the exercise of any 

wells and a^mi have an ec l ual ri S ht ° £ acc383 t0 > aad U8e o£ > public roads, public 

(xvl . f 1 ofclier P lace3 public resort, 

of labour and' oE combination and association fer the maintenance anl improvounnt 
agreements and m 10m,c coalitions ?s guaranteed to everyone and of all omupations. All 
” a 1 * ra ® a surea tending to restrict or obstruct such freedom are illegal. 
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No breach of contract of service or abetment thereof shall be made a crimina 


(xvi) 

offence. a hall make suitable laws for the maintenance of health and fitness 

for io7k of an citizens, securing of a living wages for every worker the proteoms of 

motherhood, welfare of children, and the economic consequences of old age, infirmity and 

unemployment and Parliament shall also make laws to ensure fair rent and fixity and 

permanence of tenure to agricultural tenants. (Added by Lucknow Conference.) 

P (xviii) Every citizen shall have the right to keep and bear arms in accordance with 

regulations made in that behalf. 

(xix) Men and women shall have equal rights as citizens. 

Note: Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in article (iv) the Sikhs are 
entitled to cary kripans. 


Language. 

4. A. (This section has been added by the Enlarged Committee on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Lucknow Conference,) (i) The language of the Commonwealth shall be 
Hindustani which may be written either in Nagri or in Urdu character. The use of the 
English language shall be permitted. _. . , , 

(ii) In provinces, the principal language of a province shall be the official language 
of that province. The use of Hindustani and English shall be permitted. 

Parliament. 

6. The legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Parliament which 
shall consist of the King, a Senate and a House of Representatives herein called the Parlia- 

6. The Governor-General shall be appointed by the King and shall have, and may 
exercise in the Commonwenlth, during the King’s pleasure, but subject to this constitution, 
such powers and functions of the King as His Majesty may assign to him. . 

7. (a) There shall be payable to the King out of the revenues of India for the salary 

of the Governor-General an annual sum.which, until the Parliament of the 

Commonwealth otherwise provides, 6hall be as in the schedule hereof provided, 

(b) The salary of a Governor-General shall not be altered during his continuance 

in office. . .. 

8. The Senate shall consist of 9.00 members to be elected by the Provincial Councils, 
a specific number of seats being allotted to each province on the basis of population 
subject to a minimum. The election shall be held by the method of proportional represen¬ 
tation with the single transferable vote. 

9. The House of Representatives shall consist of 500 members to be elected by 
constituencies determined by law. Every person of either sex who has attained the age 
of 21, and is not disqualified by law, shall be entitled to vote. 

Provided that Parliament shall have the power to increase the number of members 
from time to time if necessary, 

10. (1) Every House of Representatives shall continue for five years from its first 
meeting and every Senate shall continue for seven years. 

Provided that— 

(a) either chamber of the legislature may be sooner dissolved by the Governor- 
General ; and 

(b) any such period may be extended by the Governor-General if in special circums¬ 
tances he 60 thinks fit , and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the Governor-General shall appoint a date 
not more than six months after the date of dissolution for the next session of that chamber. 

(2) *A session of the Parliament shall be held at least once a year. (Added by 
the Enlarged Committee.) 

(3) The Governor-General may appoint such times and places for holding the sessions 
of either chamber of the Indian Legislature as he thinks fit, and may also from time to 
time by notification or otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 

(4) Any meeting of either chamber of the Indian Legislature may be adjourned by the 
person presiding, 

(5) All questions in either chamber shall be determined by a majority of votes of 
members present, other than the presiding member who shall, however, have and exercise 
a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes. 

(6) The powers of either chamber of the Indian Legislature may be exercised not- 
withstanding any vacancy in the chamber, 
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11. There shall be a president of each House of Parliament who shall be a member 0 / 
the House and shall be elected by the House. There shall also be a deputy president of 
each House who shall also be a member of the House and be similarly elected. 

12. The privileges, immunities and powers to be held, enjoyed and exercised by the 
Benate and by the House of Representatives and by the members thereof respectively shall 
be such as are from time to time defined by Act of Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

13. Parliament shall, subject to and under (Added by enlarged Committee) the pro¬ 
visions of this Constitution, have power to make laws, 

(a) for the peace, order and good government of the Commonwealth in relation to 
all matters not coming in the classes of subjects by this Act assigned to the legislatures 
of provinces ; 

(b) for the nationals and servants of the Commonwealth within other parts of India 
as well as those without and beyond India ; 

(c) for the government officers, soldiers airmen and followers in His Majesty’s Indian 
forces, wherever they are serving, in so far as they are not subject to the Army Act or 
the Air Force Act, and 

(d) for all persons employed or serving in or belonging to the Royal Indian Marine 
Service or the Indian Navy. 

For greater certainty, but not so as to restrict the generality of the foregoing terms 
of this section, it is hereby declared that notwithstanding anything in this Act the legis¬ 
lative authority of the Parliament of the Commonwealth extends to all matters coming 
within the classes of subjects hereinafter enumerated and specified in Schedule I attached 
hereto. 

13A, (This Bection has been added by the Enlarged Committee) (a). In cases of great 
emergency and in matters of controversies between provinces or a province and an Indian 
State the Central Government and the parliament have all the powers necessary and 
ancillary including the power to suspend or annul the acts, executive and legislative 
of a Provincial Government. 

(b) The Supreme Court shall have no jurisdiction in cases where the Commonwealth 
Government or Parliament has acted in exercise of the powers under the preceding sub- 
Clause* 

H. The powers of Parliament with respect to foreign affairs, not including the 
Indian States, shall be the same as exercised by the self-governing dominions. 

15. Provision may be made by rules under this Act for regulating the course of 
business and the preservation of order in the chambers of the Indian Legislature, and as 
to the persons to preside at the meetings of the House of Representatives in the absence of 
the president and the deputy president; and the ruleB may provide for the number of 
members required to constitute a quorum, and for prohibiting or regulating the asking of 
questions on, and the discussion of, any subject specified in the rules, 

16. (i) Any bill which appropriates revenue or monies for the ordinary annual 
services of the Commonwealth Government shall deal only with such appropriations. 

(ii) Bills imposing taxation shall deal only with the imposition of taxes, and any 
provision therein dealing with any other matter shall be of no effect. 

(iii) Bills affecting the public debt or for the appropriation of revenues or monies or 
for imposing taxation shall be introduced only by a member of the executive council and 
can only originate in the House of Representatives. 

17. A money bill means a bill which contains only provisions dealing with all or 

any of the following subjects, namely the imposition, repeal, remission, alteration or 
regulation of taxation ; the imposition, for the payment of debt or other financial purposes 
of charges on public revenues or monies, or the variation or repeal of any 6uch charges • 
the supply, appropriation, receipt, custody, issue or audit of accounts of public money • 
the raising of any loan or the repayment thereof ; or subordinate matters incidental to 
those subjects or any of them. In this definition the expression “ taxation,” *« public 
money ” and “ loan ” respectively do not include any taxation, money or loan raised hv 
local authorities or bodies for local purposes. 7 



20. ( 1 ) Subject to the provisions of t-bis Act, a bill may be initiated in either House 
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of Parliament and, if passed by the originating House, shall be introduced in the other 
H ouse for being passed. 

(ii) Except as otherwise provided under this Act, a bill shall not be deemed to have 
been passed by Parliament unless it has been agreed to by both Houses, either without 
amendments or with such amendments only as may be agreed to by both Houses. 

(iii) It any bill which has been passed by the House of Representatives is not, within 
six months after the passage of the bill by that House, passed by the Senate, either without 
amendments or with such amendments as may be agreed to by both Houses, the Governor- 
General shall on resolution passed by either House to that effect, refer the matter for 
decision to a joint sitting of both HouseB. The members present at any such joint Bitting 
may deliberate and shall vote together upon the bill as last proposed by the House of 
Representatives and upon amendments, if any, which have been made therein by one 
House or Parliament and not agreed to by the other ; and any such amendments which are 
affirmed by a majority of the total number of members of the Senate and the House of 

House^of : ParHament nt ** ^ Sitting, be taken t0 haVe bee3Q duIy pa88ed by b ° th 
v* fi an y bill shall have been passed, or deemed to have been passed 

b ^fH 3 , fcBha l be P resented t0 the Governor-General for the signification by 
ud, e ing s name, of the King’s assent, and the Governor-General may signify such 
wlthhold the eame or he may reserve the bill for the signification of the King’s 

P Re8ed b y toth Houses of Parliament shall not become an Act until the 
• B ' 8 r' fi f 6 * lle a6 sont thereto in the King’s name, or in the case of a bill 
^ eleh B L*f D1 p°*l 10n °[ the Ki "8’ e P leaBUIe - ho signifies by speech or message 

King in Council * Parilament > or b ? Proclamation that it has received the assent of the 

Of Parliament G ° T o rn °r- G one ra l may, where a bill has been passed by both Houses 

of Parliament and presented to him for the signification by him of the King’s assent, or 

T P 8 enn^HemMn e n r7 t d o' r™ f ° r 8i 8 nification o£ the King’s pleasure, return the bill for 
reconsideration by Parliament with a recommendation that Parliament shall consider 
amendments thereto. 

(iii) Any bill so returned shall be further considered by Parliament together with 
the amendments, recommended by the Governor-General and if re-affirmed with or with¬ 
out amendments, may be again presented to the Governor*General for the signification in 
King’s name of the King’s assent. 

The Commonwealth Executive. 

o^ CU ^ iTe n P ° Wer , of ^Commonwealth is vested in the King and is exer- 
ExMutwVcnSi^l e t ra « S the Ki “ 8 ’ a repre8cn t a tive, acting on the advice of the 

wealth! 01 eublect t0 th o provisions of this Act and of the lawB of the Common- 

nnHi 2 p a ri,-!L T n h ^fh 8haU be M ® 3tecn, i ve Conncil consisting of the Prime Minister and, 
until Parliament otherwise provides, Dot more than six ministers of the Commonwealth. 

(b) The Prime Minister shall be appointed by the Governor-General and the Ministers 
shall also be appomted by him on the advice of the Prime Minister. 

, •• E * ecuti , ve Council shall be collectively responsible to the House of Represen¬ 

tatives (the word in the Report was “ Legislature’’) for all matters concerning the depart¬ 
ment of the Commonwealth administered by members of the Executive Council and 
Committee) 3 advlce tendered b J 16 to the Governor-General (added by the Enlarged 

21. Until Parliament otherwise provides, the appointment and removal of all other 
officers of the executive government of the Commonwealth shall be vested in the Governor- 
Geneial-in-Counci), unless the appointment is delegated by the Governor-General-in- 
Council, or by a law of tbe Commonwealth, to some other authority. 

26. The Commander-in.Ohief of the military, naval and air forces of the Common¬ 
wealth is vested m the Governor-General as the King’s representative. 

High Commissioner and Foreign Representatives. 

The Commonwealth shall have the power to appoint High Commissioner and 
SESlTR to that exercised by Canada and other dominions, 

nrov^fnu 8ba11 be Dado b J tbe Governor-General in Council who shall also make 

provision by rules for their pay, powers and duties, and tlie conditions of employment. 
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Financial Control. 

27. (1) The Auditor-General in India shall be appointed by the Governor* in Council 
who shall by rules make provision for his pay, powers and duties, and the conditions of 
employment, and for the discharge of his duties in the case of a temporary vacancy or 
absence from duty. 

(2) Subject to any rules made by the Governor-General in Council, no office may 
be added to or withdrawn from the public service and the emoluments of no posts 
may be varied except after consultation with such finance authority as may be designat¬ 
ed in the rules, being an authority of the province or of the Commonwealth according 
as it is or is not under the control of a local Government. 
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The Provincial Legislature. 


28. The legislative power of a province shall be vested in the Sing and the local 
Legislative Council. 

29. There ehall be a Governor of every province who shall be appointed by the 
Qoyernor-General-in-Council (the words in the Report were King and represent His 
Majesty in the Province.”) 

30. “ The salaries of the Governors shall be fixed and provided by Parliament, aud 

until so provided, shall be as in schedule. 

(The original clause was “ There shall be payable to the King out of revenues tof 

the province for the salary of the Governor an annual sum of.which, until he 

Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, shall be as in Schedule.hereof 

provided.”) 

31. (i) There shall be one member of the Provincial Legislative Counci for every 
1.00,000, of the population of the said province, provided that in provinces with la popula¬ 
tion of less than teu miilione there may be a maximum of 100 members. 

(ii) Every member shall be elected by a constituency determined by law. Every 
person of either sex who has attained the age of 21 and is not disqualified by law shall be 
entitled to vote. 

32. (i) Every Provincial Council shall continue for 5 years from its first sitting 
provided that— 

(a) it may be sooner dissolved by the Governor ; 

(b) the term of 6 years may bo extended by the Governor if in special circumstances 
he so thinks fit; 

(c) after the dissolution of the Council the Governor shall appoint a date not more 
than 6 months after the date of the dissolution, for the next session of the Council, 

(ii) The Governor may appoint such times and places for holding the sessions of the 
Council as he thinks fit and may also from time to time, by notification or othct\vi6e 
prorogue such sessions. 

(iii) Any meeting of the Council may be adjourned by the person presiding. 

(iv) All questions in the Council shall be determined by the majority of votes of the 
members present, other than the presiding member, who shall however have aud exerciso 
a casting vote in the case of an equality of votes, 

(v) The powers of the Council may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy. 

(vi) “ A session of the Council is held at least once a year,” Added by the Enlarged 
Committee. 


33, There shall be a president of every Council who shall be a member of the 
House and shall be elected by the House. There shall also be a deputy president who shall 
also be a member of the House and be similarly elected. 

34, The local legislature of any province haB power, subject to the provisions of 
this Act, to make laws for the peace and good Government of the territories for tho time 
being constituting that province. The legislative authority of every Provincial Council 
extends to all matters coming within the classes of subjects hereinafter enumerated and 
specified in Schedule II, attached hereto. 

35. The local legislature of any province may repeal or alter, as to that province 
any law relating to a provincial subject made (“either’* omitted by tho Enlarged Com¬ 
mittee) before (“ or after ” omitted by the Enlarged Committee) the commencement of this 
Act by any authority in British India, 

36. Any measure affecting the public revenues of a province, or imposing any charge 
on the revenue, shall be introduced only by a member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor. 


37. When a bill has been passed by a local Legislative Council, the Governor may 
declare that he assents to or withholds his assent from the bill, 
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Governor withholds his assent from any such bill, the bill shall not 


39. If the Governor assents to any such bill, he shall forthwith send an authentic 
copy of the Act to Governor-General, and the Act shall not have validity until the 
Governor-General has assented thereto and that assent has been signified by the Governor- 
General to, and published by the Governor. 

40. Where the Governor-General withholds his assent from any such Act, he shall 
signify to the Governor in writing his reason for so withholding his assent. 

41. When an Act has been assented to by the Governor-General it shall be lawful 
for His Majesty in Council to signify his disallowance of the Act. 

42. Where the disallowance of an Act has been so signified, the Governor shall 
forthwith notify the disallowance, and thereupon the Act, as from the date of the notifica¬ 
tion shall become void accordingly. 


The Provincial Executive. 

43. The executive power of the province shall be vested in the Governor, acting 
on the advice of the provincial Executive Council. 

44. There shall be an Executive Council for every province consisting of not more 
than five ministers appointed by the Governor. 

46. In appointing the Executive Council the Governor shall select the Chief Minister 
and appoint others only on his advice. 


The Judiciary. 

4G. There shall be a Supreme Court which shall exercies such jurisdiction as Parlia. 
xnent shall determine. The Supreme Court shall consist of a Lord President, and as many 
other Justices, as Parliament may fix. 

47. The Lord President of the Commonwealth and all other Judges of the Supremo 
Court of the Commonwealth to be appointed after the establishment of the Commonwealth 
shall be appointed by the Governor-General-in-Council, and shall receive each remunera¬ 
tion as Parliament shall prescribe, and their remuneration shall not bo “ altered ” (word 
in the Report was u diminished •*) during their continuance in office. 

48. The Lord President of the Commonwealth and other judges of the Supreme 
Court of the Commonwealth shall not be removed from office except by the Governor- 
GeDeral-in-Council on an address from both Houses of Parliament in the same session 
praying for such removal on the ground of misbehaviour or incapacity, 

49. The Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction in all matters— 

(i) referred to the Supreme Court by the Governor-GeDeral-in-Council under section 86 ; 

(ii) in which the Commonwealth, or person suing or being sued on behalf of the 
Commonwealth, is a party ; 

(iii) affecting consuls or other representatives of other countries ; 

(iv) between provinces ; 

(v) arising under this Constitution or involving its interpretation. 

60. The Supreme Court shall have jurisdiction, with such exceptions and subject 
to such regulations as Parliament prescribes, to hear and determine appeals from all 
judgments, decrees, orders and sentences— 

(a) of any Justice or Justices exercising the original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ; 

(b) of the High Couit “of any province ” omitted or of any other court from which 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lieB to the King in Council. 

61. The judgment of the Supreme Court in all such cases shall be final and conclu¬ 
sive and shall not be reviewed or be capable of being reviewed by any other court, tribunal 
or authority whatsoever. 

Appeals to the King in Council. 

62. (i) No appeal shall be permitted to the King in Council from a decision of the 
Supreme Court upon any question however arising, as to the limits “ inter se 11 of the 
constitutional powers of Commonwealth and those of any province or provinces, or qb 
to the limits “ inter se M of the constitutional powers of any two or more provinces, 
unlesB the Supreme Court shall certify that the question is one which ought to be deter¬ 
mined by the King in Council, 

(ii) The Supreme Court may so certify if satisfied that for any special reason the 
certificates should be granted and thereafter an appeal shall lie to the King in Council on 
the question without further leave. 

(iii) Parliament may make laws limiting the masters in which such leave may be 
asked, provided that ouch laws do not impair any rigln which the King may be pleased 
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to exercise by virtue of his royal prerogative to grant special leave of appeal from the 
Supreme Court to the King in Council. 


High Courts—Constitution. 

53. The High Courts referred to in this Act are the High Courts of judicature for 
the time being established in British India. 

64. Each High Court shall consist of a chief justice and as many other judges as 
the Governor-General-in-Couucil may think fit to appnnt. Provided as follows :— 

(i) The Govemor-Gencrai-in-Council may appoint persona to act as additional judges 
of any high court, for such period, not exceeding two years, as may be required ; and the 
judges as appointed shall, while so acting, have all powers of a judge of the high court 
appointed by the Governor-General-in-Council; 

(ii) the maximum number of judges of a High Court including the Chief Justice and 
additional judges shall be 20. 

55. A judge of a high court must be an advocate on the rolls of a high court of not 
less than ten years 1 standing, provided that nothing herein contained shall affect the con¬ 
tinuance of the tenure of office of the judges who may be holding appointments at the 
commencement of this Act. 

66 . (i) Every judge of a high court shall hold office during his good behaviour. 

(ii) Any such judge may resign his office to the local Government. 

67. The Chief Justice and other judges of the high court shall not be removed from 
office except by the Governor-General-in-Council on an address (words in the Report 
were “ by the provincial legislature ”) from both the Houses of Parliament in the same 
session, praying for such removal on the ground of misbehaviour or incapacity. 

68 . (i) The Governor-General in Council may fix the salaries, allowances, furloughs 
retiring pensions, and may alter them, but any such alteration shall not affect the 
salary of any judge appointed before the date thereof. 

(ii) The remuneration fixed for a judge under this section shall commence upon 
his taking upon himself the execution of his office. 

69. (i) On the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of chief justice of a high court, 

and during any absence of such a chief justice, the local government shall appoint 

°ne of the oth«*r judges of the same high court to parform the duties of chief justice of 

the court, until some person has been appointed by the Governor-General to the office 
of chief justice of the court, and has entered on the discharge of his duties of that 
office, or until the chief justice has returned from his absence, as the case requires. 

(ii) On the occurrence of a vacancy, in the office of any other judge of a high court, 

and during any absence of any such judge, or on the appointment of any such judge to 

act as chief justice, the local government may appoint a person with such qualifica¬ 
tions as are required in persons to be appointed to the high court; and the person so 
appointed may sit and perform the duties of a judge of the court, until some person 
aas been appointed by the Governor-General in-Council to the office of judge of the 
court and has entered on the discharge of the duties of the office, or until the absent judge 
haB returned from his absence, or until the local government secs cause to cancel the 
appointment of the actiug judge. 

GO, (i) The several high courts are courtB of record and have such jurisdiction, 
original and appellate, including admiralty jurisdiction in respect of offences committed 
on the high seas, and all such powers and authority over or in relation to the administra¬ 
tion of justice, including power to appoint clerks aud other ministerial officers of the 
court, as are vested in them by letters patent, and subject to the provisions of any such 
letters patent, all such jurisdiction, powers and .’authority as are vested in those courts 
respectively at the commencement of this Act. 

, (ii) Toe letters patent establishing, or vesting jurisdiction, power, or authority, in a 
h^gh court may be amended from time to time by a further letters patent. 

61 . Each of the high courts has superintendence over all courts for the time being 
subject to its appellate jurisdiction, and may do any of the following things that is to say— 

(a) call for returns : 

(b) direct the transfer of any suit or appeal from any such court to any high court of 
equal or superior jurisdiction ; 

(c) make and issue general rules and prescribe forms for regulating the practice and 
Proceedings of such courts ; 

(d) prescribe forms in which books, entries and accounts shall bo kept by the officers 
°t any such courts ; and 

(e) settle tables of fees to be pllowed to the sheriff, attorneys, and all clerks and 
officers of courts ; 
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Provided that 6uch rules, forms and tables shall not be inconsistent with the provi¬ 
sions of any law for the time being in force, and shall require the previous approval of the 
local Government. 

62. (i) Each high court may, by its own rules, provide as it thinks fit for the 
exercise, by one or more judges of the high court-, of the original and appeallate jurisdiction 
vested in the court. 

(ii) The Chief Justice of each high court shall determine what judge in such case is 
to Bit alone, and what judges of the court, whether with or without the chief judge, are 
to constitute the several division courts. 

63. The Governor-General-in-Council may, by order, transfer any territory or place 
from the jurisdiction of one to the jutisdiction of any other of the high courts, and 
authorise any high court to exercise all or any portion of its jurisdiction in any part of 
British India not included within the limits for which the high court was established, and 
also to exercise any such jurisdiction in respect of any British subject for the time being 
within any part of India outside the Commonwealth. 

64. (a) The Governor-General, each Governor, each of the members of the Executive 
Council, whether in the Commonwealth or in the provinces, shall not be subject to the 
original, appellate or revisional jurisdiction of any high court, by reason of anything 
counselled, ordered or done by any of them, in his public capacity only. 

(b) The exemption shall extend also to the chief justices and other judges of the 
several high courts. 

66 . The Govemor-General-in-Council may, if he sees fit, by letters patent, establish 
a high court of judicature in any territory in the Commonwealth, whe her or not included 
within the limits of the local jurisdiction of another high court, and confer on any high 
court so established, any such jurisdiction, powers and authority ub are vested in or may 
be conferred on any high court existing at the commencement of this Act ; and, where 
a high court is so established in any area included within the limits of the local jurisdic¬ 
tion of another high court, the Governor-General may, by letters patent, alter those 
limits, and make such incidental, consequential and supplemental provisions as may appear 
to be necessary by reason of the alteration. 

Advocate-General. 

66 . The local government may appoint an advocate general for each of the pro¬ 
vinces and may, on the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of advocate general, or during 
any absence or deputation of an advocate general, appoint a person to act as advocate 
general; and the person so appointed may exercise the powers of an advocate general 
until some person has been appointed by the Governor-General-in-Council and has entered 
on the discharge of his duties or until the advocate general has returned from his absence 
or deputation, as the case may be, or until the local government cancels the local appoint¬ 
ment. 

Property, Revenue and Finance. 

67. All property vested in, or arising or accruing from property or rights vested in, 

His Majesty or the Secretary of State in Council under the Government of India Act, 1858, 

1916 and 1919 shall vest in the Governor-General-in-Council. 

68 . The revenues of India shall vest in the Governor-General-in-Council and shall, 
Bubject to the provisions of this Act, be applied for the purposes of the Commonwealth 

a ^ CI1 69. The expression “the revenues of India 5 ’ in this Act shall include all the terri¬ 
torial and other revenues of or arising in British India, and in particular,— 

(i) all tributes and other payments in respect of any territories which would have 
been receivable by or in the name of the East India Company if the Government of India 
Act, 1868, had not been passed ; and 

(ii) all fines and penalties incurred by the sentence or order of any court of justice 
in Britieh India, and all forfeitures for crimes of any movable or immovable property in 
British India; and 

(iii) all movable or immovable property in British India escheating or lapsing for 
want of an heir or successor and all property in British India devolving as bona vacantia 
for want of a rightful ower. 

70. Parliament shall establish a Railway and Harbour Fund into which shall be 
paid all revenues raised or received by the Governor-General-in-Council from the adminis¬ 
tration of railways, post and harbours, and such fund shall be appropriated by Parliament 
to the purpose of railways, posts and harbours, on suc|j conditions and in such manner 
as it may prescribe. There shall also be formed a consolidated revenue fund into which 
shall be paid all other revenues raised or received by the Governor-General-in-Council and 
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uch fund shall bo appropriated by Parliament for the purpose of the Com non vealth 
in the manner prescribed by this Act or by rules made in that behalf and subject to the 
charges imposed thereby. 

71. There shall be charged on the revenues of India alone— 

(a) all the debate of the East India Company ; and 

(b) all sums of money, costs, charges and expenses which, if the Government of 
India Act, 1916, as amended by the Government of India Act 1919 or this Act had not 
been passed, would have been paid by the East India Company out of the revenues of 
India in respect of any treaties, convents, contracts, grants or liabilities existing at the 
commencement of this Act; and 

(c) all expenses, debts and liabilities lawfully contracted and incurred on account 
of the Government of India ; and 

(d) all other charges and payments under this Act (except so far as is otherwise 
provided under this Act) 

72. (i) As s*. on as may be after the establishment of the Commonwealth the Governor- 
Gcneral-in-Council shall appoint a Commission consisting of one representative from each 

province and.representatives of the Government of the Commonwealth, and presided 

over by an officer of the Commonwealth, to institute an enquiry into (a) the sources of 
revenue which may be assigned to the Government of the Commonwealth anil to the 
Governments of the provinces respectively with due regard to the efficient administration 
and development of the services or subjects under the respective control of either, and 

(b) the financial relations which should exist between the Governments of the Common¬ 
wealth and the Governments of the provinces, and (c) for the means to be adopted for giving 
effect to such relations, 

(ii) The said Commission shall appoint a committee to examine the whole question 
of the training of officers for the land, naval and air forces of the Commonwealth and the 
establishment of the requisite number of schools and colleges for military instruction. 

(iii) The committee so appointed shall report to the Commission about the requisite 
number of such schools and colleges and their staff, the places where they are to bo 
established and the standard of instruction to be imparted in each, and an estimate of the 
initial and maintenance cost of the said schools and colleges. 

(iv) The eaid Commission shall also appoint a committee to investigate and report on 
the steps to be taken for the introduction of general primary education in the Common¬ 
wealth and the affording of special educational facilities for backward classes. 

(v) The said Commission shall have the power to appoint such other committees as 
it may consider necessary, for the purposes of its inquiry. 

(vi) The said Commission shall, in conformity with the principles of this Constitution 
and with the assistance of such Committee or committees as it may consider desirable 
to appoint: 

(a) take all n. ceesary steps to constitute Karnataka and Andhra into separate 
provinces ; 

(b) take steps to amalgamate the Oriya speaking tracts in the different provinces and 
constitute this amalgamated area into a separate proviuce if the people of that area are 
ftblo or are prepared to bear the financial burden which is incidental to separation ; 

(c) report on the cases of C. P. Hindustani, Kerala and any other linguistic areas 
which may desire to be constituted into separate provinces ; 

(d) re-settle the boundaries of Assam and Bengal, Bebar and Orissa and C. P. Hindus¬ 
tani, Kerala and Karnataka in accordance with the principles recommended by the Com¬ 
mittee. 

(This clause has been added by the Luckuosv Conference). 

(vii) The said commission shall report to the Governor-General dn-Couucil on matters 
recommended in clause (i), and shall make special recommendations fixing minimum 
charges on the revenues of the Commonwealth and the provinces for the purposes men¬ 
tioned in (ii), (iii) and (iv). 

73. The Governor-General-in-Council shall lay the entire report of the Commission 
together with his recommendations before Parliament for such legislative or other action 
aa it may deem fit. 

74. Pending the completion of the said enquiry, arid until Parliament has taken 
action under clause 68, the existing sourccB of revenue and the financial relations shall 
continue to be in force. 

4 Defence. 

. 76, (a) The Governor-General4n-Council shall appoint a Committee of Defence con¬ 

ning of (1) the Prime Minister, (2) the Minister of Pit'ence, (3) the Minister of foreign 

1 ? 
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Affairs, (4) the Coramander-in-Chicf, (5) the Commauder oE the Air Forces, (G) the Com¬ 
mander of the Naval Forces, (7) the Chief of the General Staff and two other experts 

(b) The Prime Minister shall be the chairman of the committee, and there 
shall be a permanent, staff including a secretary attached to this committee 

(c) The functions of this committee shall be to advise the Government and the various 
departments concerned with questions of defence and upon general questions of policy. 

(d) As soon as the committee is appointed the Govcrnor-GeQcral-in-OouQcil may take 
the advice of the Committee of Defence as to the practicability and means of effecting a 
retrenchment in the expenditure on defence compatibly with the safety of India. The 
estimates shall be framed according to the recommendations of the committee. 

70. The proposals of the Governor-General-in-Council for the appropriation of 
revenues or monies classified as “ Defence,” shall be submitted to the vote of the House of 
Representatives. 

il. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the foregoing provisions, the 
Goveinor-General-in-Couucil may, in the event of any foreign aggression on India by land, 
air or sea, or upon his being satisfied that there is a reasonable apprehension of such 
aggression, authorise such expenditure as may be necessary for the safety of British India 
or any part thereof. Such action taken by the Governor-Geueral shall be reported by 
him immediately to the Legislature, if in session, or if the Legislature is not in session, to 
a special session to be summoned as soon as possible thereafter. 

78. No measure affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of the military 
naval and air forces of the Commonwealth, shall be introduced in Parliament, except on 
the recommendation of the Committee of Defence appointed under this constitution. 


The Civil Services. 

79. Subject to the provisions of the next succeeding section, all officers of the public 
services shall, at the establishment of the Commonwealth, become officers of the Common¬ 
wealth. 

80. As soon as possible after the establishment of the Commonwealth, the Governor- 
General-in-Council shall appoint a Public Service Commission to make recommendations for 
such reorganisation and re-adjustment of the departuients of the public services as may 
be necessary. 

81. Parliament rnay make Jaws for rpgulating the classification of the civil services 
in India, the sources and methods of their recruitment, the cohditions of service, pay and 
allowances, and discipline and conduct. Parliament may also, to such extent and ia 
respect of such matters as it may prescribe, delegate the power of making rules under the 
said laws to the Governor-General-in-Council or to local Governments. 

82. (i) After the establishment of the Commonwealth the Governor Gcnerahin- 
Council shall appoint a Permanent Public Service Commission with such powers anil 
duties relating to the recruitment, appointment, discipline, retirement and superauuation 
of public officers as Parliament shall determine. 

(ii) Members of the Permanent Public Service Commission shall hold office for five 
years from the date of appointment. 

83. Any officer of the public services who desires to retire within three years of the 
establishment of the Coram rawealth, or is not retained in the service of the Common¬ 
wealth, shall be entitled to receive such pension, gratuity or other compensation as he 
would have receive in like circumstances if the Commonwealth had not been established. 


The Army Services. 

84. All officers, British and Indian, serving in the army, the navy, the Royal Indian 
Marine, or the Air Force of India, Rei ving in India at the commencement of the new 
constitution, shall retain all their existing rights as to salaries, allowances or pensions 
or shall receive such compensation for the loss of any of them, as the Gocernor- 
General-in-Council may consider just and equitable, or as they would have received in 
like circumstances if the Commonwealth had not been established. 

Further all such officers, British or Indian, who were in r -ceipt of pt nsions at the 
date of the commencement of the new constitution, shall continue to receive t.hu . ~rnc 
pension from the revenues of India. 

Indian States. 

85. The Commonwealth shall exercise the same rights in relati n to, and discharg; 
the same obligations towards, the Indian States, arising out of treaties of otherwise, as 
the Government of India has hitherto exercised and discharged. 

In case of any difference between tho CommO'.wi alth and any Indian State on any 
matter arising out of treaties, engagements, sanarls ur (substituted for “ Bimjdar ” * any ’) 
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other documents the Governor-Gencral-in-Council may, with the consent of the State 
concerned, refer the said matter to the Supreme Court for its decision. 

New Provinces. 

86. The re-distribution of pr.winces should take place on a linguistic basis on the 
demand of the majority of the population of the area concerned, subject to liuaucial and 
administrative considerations. 

Amendment of the Constitution. 

87. Parliament may, by law, repeal or alter any of the provisions of the consti¬ 
tution. Provided that the bill embodying such repeal or alteration shall be passed by 
both Houses of Parliament sitting together and at the third reading shall be agreed to 
by not less than (The words in the Report, were 11 two-thirds of the total number of the 
members of both Houses*”) “ four-fifths of those present.” A bill so passed at such a 

oint sitting shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Houses of Parliament. 

Note :—The following are the recommendations on communal and 
other controversial matters. 

Communal Representation. 

I. There shall be joint mixed electorates throughout India for the House of Represen¬ 
tatives and the provincial legislatures. 

II. There shall be no reservation of seats for the House of Representatives exc ept for 
Muslims in provinces where they ore in a minority and non-Muslims in the N. W. F. 
Province. Such reservation will b* in strict proportion to the Muslim population in every 
province where they are in minority and in proportion to the non-Muslim population in 
N. W. F. Province. The Muslima or non-Muslims where reservation is allowed to them 
shall have the right to contest additional seats. 

III. In the provinces 

(a) there shall be no reservation of seats for any community in the Punjab and 
Bengal “ provided that the question of communal representation will be open for recon¬ 
sideration if so desired by any community after woiking the recommended system for 
10 years, (added by Lucknow Conference). 

(b) in provinces other than the Punjab and Bengal there will be reservation of scats 
for Muslim minorities on population basis with the right to contest additional seals. 

(c) in the N. W. F. Province there shall be similar reservation of seats for non- 
Muslims with the right to contest, other seats. 

IV. Reservation of seats, where allowed, shall be for a fixed period of ten years. 

*' Provided that the question after the expiration of that period if so desired by any 
community. 

Redistribution and status of provinces. 

V. Simultaneously with the establishment of Government under this constitution 
Sind shall be separated from Bombay and constituted into a separate province. (This has 
been substituted by the Lucknow Conference for the following Sind should be sepa¬ 
rated from Bombay and constituted into a separate province after such enquiry about the 
financial position as may be considered necessary.” 

Provided. 

(1) after an enquiry it is found 

(a) that Sind is financially self-supporting, or 

(b) in the event of its being found that it is not financially self-supporting, on 
the scheme of separation being laid before the people of Sind with its financial and 
administrative aspects, the majority of the inhabitants favour the scheme and express 
their readiness to bear the financial responsibility of the new arrangement. 

(2) that the form of Government in Sind shall be the same as in the other provinces 
under the constitution : 

(3) that the non-Muslim minority in Sind shall be given the samo privilege j n fc| )0 
matter of representation in t he Provincial and Central Legislatures as the Muslim mino¬ 
rities are given under this constitution in areas where they are in a minority,” 

VI. Original clause VI about Karnataka has been omited as a provision about 
the same has been made in clause Vl of section 72, aud clause VI.l has been remembered 
as clause VI. The N. W. F, Province, Baluchistan,” (added by Lucknow Conference) 
and all newly formed provinces by separation fiorn other provinces, shall have the 
Bame form of government as the other provinces in India, 

9 _ _ 
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OPENING DAY— 22ND DECEMBER 1 928 . 

It was in an atmosphere of serenity and solemnity that the All-Parties 
Convention met on Saturday the 22nd December 1928 in the afternoon at 
tho Convention Pandal in the Congress Nagar, Calcutta. It was a representa¬ 
tive gathering. Congressmen ai d Liberals, Hindu Mahasabhaitos and Muslim 
Leaguers, representatives of Labour and tho Press—all mot together on a 
common platform. It is impossible to conceive at the present day in India a 
more representative and distinguished gathering of the leaders and intelli¬ 
gentsia of tho country than that which assembled at the Convention pavilion. 
From the most advanced wing of the Congress to the most moderate groups 
of politicians that have ever taken part in the public affairs of the country 
dujing the past forty years, thero were representatives who had mustered 
in strong i umbers. All political and communal parties that have taken part 
in tho public life of the country were represented by men both in tho r 
individual and collective capacities, Tho throe speeches delivered on tho 
opening day were conceived in the best spirit and were well recoivocl by the 
House which appeared to be alive to tho responsibilities of tho great and 
critical situation that confronted it. 

7 he seating arrangements too, unlike in the Congress pandal, eliminated 
squatting and provided chairs for all the delegates. The visitors were all 
provided seats on benches, and the entire seating accommodation was for 
3,000, half being for delegates. 

Moulana Mahomed Ali was the first to enter tho Convention pandal, 
but ho came in his Congress capacity and not as a Khilafatist as tho 
Central Kbilafat Committeo was still considering whether to take part in 
the Convention proceedings. 

Tho Hindu Mahasabha Attitude. 

The Hindu Mahasabhaitos were active in distributing pamphlets and 
appeals against the revision of the Lucknow All-Parties Settlement. Pandit 
Deva Patna Shaima, Secretary, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, was circulat¬ 
ing extracts from the presidential address of Lala Laipat Pai at tho 
Etawah Hindu Conference last October with a covering letter declaring 
that two days before Lalaji died, he had asked Pandit Deva Patna to send 
these extracts to the leading Hindus of India before the All-Parties 
Convention and the Congress met to consider tho Nehru Peport finally. 
Some members of the Hindu Mahasabha were organising support for the 
view which the Hindu Mahasnbha’s Working Committee had taken by its 
resolutioi to the following effect which it passed on the 21st December: 
“ This meeting of the Working Committee while reaffirming the points as 
defined in the resolution of tho eleventh session of the Hindu Mahashabha hold 
at Jubbulpore for incorporation into the future Swarai Constitution of India 
and the statement that was submitted to the All-Parties Conference in its 
meeting held at Lucknow in August last, puts on record its considered opinion 
that the agreements that were solemnly entered* into at the Lucknow All- 
Parties Conference between the Hindus and the Muslims of Sind, Punjab 
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and Bengal for the fiual solution of the communal differences in respect of 
the drafting of tho Swaraj Constitution should not be reoponed for revision, 
but bo accepted as such.” 


Tho Khilafatists’ Attitude. 

Tho Khilafatists, on the other hand, though thoy kept away from tho 
Convention on tho first three days stood for the Madras Congress Resolution 
as modified by the proposal that no ono be declared elected unless ho bad 
secured ono-third of tho votes of his community and one-fifth of those 
of others. 

Tho Muslim Leaguers outside those committed to the Nehru Report were 
not yet settled about their plans. 

The Liborals, headed by Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru, Dr. Besant and Mr. 
Chintamani, were well represented und came with a determination to 
throw in thoir weight to tho solution of tho difficult problems facing tho 
Convention. 

On tho dais were seated in rows Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Pandit Matilal Nehru, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Sj. J. M. Sen-Gupta, Sp M. R. 
Jayakar, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana Mahomod Ali, Dr. Annie 
Besant, Raja of Mahmudabad, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Iyer, Sp Ram Chandra Rao, Sj. Srinivasa Iyengar, Dr. B. S. Moonji, 
Sir Ali Imam, Sir Dev Prosad Sarbadhikari, Sj. C. Yijayaraghavachariar 
and Sj. Bopin Chandra Pal. 


Delegates and Visitors. 

Among the distinguished delegates and visitors present in the Conven¬ 
tion pandal were :—Mrs. Matilal Nehru, Begum Mahomed Ali, Mrs. Kamini 
Roy, Mrs. Sarala Devi, Mrs. Jahawarlal Nehru, Sir P. C. Roy, Maulana 
Yakub Hossain, Dr. Kitchlew, and Sir Nilratan Sarker, Messrs. C. N. Muthu 
ranga Mudaliar, C. Y. Chintamani, V. V. Jogiah, B. Sambamurthy, Dr. 
Pattabhisitaramaya, Bhagawan Das, Govinda Dae, Nilkanta Das, Rev. B. 

A, Nag, B. Das, Pandit Jahawarlal Nohru, S. Satyamurtbi, Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Monilal Kothare, S. N. Haji, A. Rangaswami Iyenger, Habib Abdul 
Bari, T. Prakasham, T. R. Phookan, Sarat Chandra Bose, J. L. Banorji, 

B. K. Basu, B. K. Bose, Krisnakutnar Mittra, Satyaranjan Bakshi, Akhil 
Chandra Dut-fc, Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad, Dr. J. M. Das-gupta, Dr. 
B. C. Roy, Kumar Rananjoy Sing, K. C. Neogi, P. K. Cbakrabarti, Mrinal 
Kanti Bose, B. Siva Rao, Shah Mahomed Zabair, Hazi Abdulla Haroon, 
Jamnadas Mohta, D. C, Ghosh, J. N. Bose, N. C, Chundor, Porumal Naidu, 
R. K. Shunmukham Chctti, Abdul Matin Chowdhury, J. Chowdhury, 
M. S. Aney, D. N. Roy, Devendratal Khan, K. S. Roy, Satyananda Boso, 
Lalit Mohan Das and Madan Mohan Burman. 

The following organisations were invided to the National Convention with tho num¬ 
ber of delegates each was entitled to send : — 

Political : —Members of the Central and Provincial legislatures (N umbei ot delegates) 
—470. Members of the All-India Congress Committee — 3G0, All-India National Liberal 
Federation — 40, General Council of AIPBurmi sc A6BOciation— 25, Horae Pule League — 15, 
Indian Association (Calcutta) — 15, Bombay Presidency Association 10, Madias Mahajau 
Shaba — 5, Surma Valley Conference —5, Assamese Saurakhini Sabha (Gauhati)— 5, Deccan 
Babba (Poona)—6, Assam Association (Gauhati)—3, Sindh National League— 3, Savva- 
janik Sabha (Poona)—3, Yeotmal Association— 2, Arya Swaraj Sahha— 2, Swadhin Bharat 
Sangha — 2, Karnatak Unification Sabha—2, Indian Nationalist Party (Caloutta) — 2 . 

Trade Union and Peasants 1 Organisation All-India Trade Union Congress (Bombay) 
— 50, All-India Viewakarma Liberal Federation (Vijianagram)— 5, Communist Party 



(Bombay)—5, Workers 1 and Peasants’ Party—5, Bebar Provincial Kisan Sabba (Muzaffarpur) 
—3, U. P. Kisan Sabha—2. 

Commercial Organisations :—Southern India Chamber o£ Commerce—4, Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce—5, Bengal National Chamber of Commerce—5, Indian Chamber 
of Commerce (Burma)—3, Indian Merchants Chamber (Bombay)—3, Shri Mahajan Sabha 
(Bombay)—2. 

Landholders Organisations :—Madras Landholders Association—3, Coorg Landholders. 
Association—3, Behar Landholders Association—3, Agra Landholders Association—3, 
Bengal Landholders Association—3, British Indian Association of Oudh (Lucknow)—3. 

Indian States Organisations :—Indian States People Conference—10, Indian States 
Subjects Association (Ahmedabad)—10, Indian States Subjects Conference (Madras)—1 q, 
Daxni Sansthan Hitvardhak Sabha (Poona)—10, Bajasthan Seva Sangha (Ajnaere)—5. 

Women’s Organisation :—Women's Indian Association (Madras)—50. 

Communal Organisations :—Hindu Mahasabha—100, All-India Muslim League—50, 
The Central Khilafat Committee—50, The Central Sikh League—30, All-India Conference 
of Indian Christians—25, South Indian Liberal Federation—25, Zoroastrian Association 
—10, Bombay Non-Brahman Party—10, All-India Shia Conference—10, Indian Christian 
Association (Bengal)—5, Anglo-Indian Association—5, Parsi Rajkeya Sabha (Bombay)—5, 
Farsi Central Association—5, Namdhari Durbar—Bhaini Sahib—5, North-West Frontier 
Muslim Association—5, Mazdyasni Mandal—2. All-India Able Hadis—2, Sanatan Dharma 
Piatinidhi Sabha (Punjab)—2, Hindu League (Sukkur, Sindh)—2, Mahavir Dal (Punjab) 
—2, Anglo-Indian League—2, Hindu Samaj Hitrakshak Committee (Bombay)—1. 

Religious and Social Reform Organisations :—Jamiatul Ulema—10, All-India Aryan 
League—10, Bengal Social Reform League—3, Hindu Mission—2, Ahmadia community—2, 
Acl-ut Udhar Committee—2. Sbardbanand Dalit Udhar Sabha—2, Bazra-e-Soofia—2, All- 
India Hindu Shuddhi Sabha—2. 

Backward Classes :—Draviria Mahajan Sabha (Madras)—15, Dayanand Dalitudlnlhar 
Mandal—2, Bengal Namashudra Association—5. 

Miscellaneous Organisations Journalist Association of India (Bombay)—10, Servants 
of the People Society (Lahore)—I. Thulva Mahasabha Udipi—3. 

Sj. Sen Guptas Speech of Welcome. 

Welcoming the delegates, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta said :— 

Members of the Convention, 

I wish that the duty of welcoming this Convention had fallen on 
shoulders other than mine. Here in this Pandal are gathored togethor 
the veiy finest men that our country has produced : there are men who 
had fought many a battle; who bad never shirked the call of duty, and 
who have mudo their country’s cause the bc-all and end-all of thoir existence. 

To welcome you to your self-imposed task, I feel almost a presumption 
on my part, but I am heartened by the thought that I have tho wholo of 
Bengal behind me in according to you a most cordial welcome. 

The search for unity has been with us a long and strenuous process ; 
and, if I may ho permitted to say, Bengal has generously contributed hor 
share in this process. It was late Surendra Nath Banerji (Cheers) who 
gave our political efforts an all-India character, it was the revolutionaries 
of Bengal who translated Bankim Chandra’s “ Bande-Mataram ” into an 
All-India national anthem ; lastly, it was our revered leader Deshbandhu 
(Applause), who, aided and inspired by Mahatma Gandhi for long years 
led the All-India struggle against the de-facto Government of this country. 

Friends, in truth, if any provinco has risen above provincialism, above 
provincial interest and prejudice, Bengal may well claim to have achieved 
this. Bengal, therefore, feels supremely happy that her capital city has 
been selected as the forum for the deliberations of this All-Parties Con¬ 
ference. The object for which Deshbandhu worked till he laid down his life, 
1 believe, is nearing completion. “ Take care of tho end, and the means 
will take car© of themselves.” I think this was the motto in his life* 
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and I have no doubt that tho same motivo will gnido 
tions for unity throughout this Convention. 


<3L 

us in our delibora - 


There is one man whom we grievously miss to-day and I need hardly 
mention his name. The Lion of the Punjab sleeps. He did his share of the 
work, as in life, as in death, but he loft his work unfinished. Let us mourn 
of him by taking up the work where ho loft it and in doing so show our 
respect to his advice and suggestion. 


An Infamous Hint. 

Friends, why are we mot here to-day 1 It has been said to prepare a 
memorandum for what has come to be known as the Simon Commission. 
A more infamous and unfounded charge or insinuation could never have 
beon made. Wo are mot hero to-day to draw up a constitution for our¬ 
selves to settle our own differences in .order that we might stand as one 
body against our common enemy. We are here to discover a formula 
which will substitute our divergency and enable us to carry on the struggle 
against the foreign government. The Simon Commission, I firmly believe, 
is in tho nature of an offensive launched by the British people to scatter 
our forces, to expose our differences and, if possible, to make it difficult 
for us to fight them as one united nation. We must anticipate this offen¬ 
sive and bofore it is really on us wo must pull ourselves together and 
remove what might make for friction and disunion. The Nehru Report 
is bofore you and I submit it to your consideration. 

Tho Nehru Report. 

Friends, it has been said that this constitution which is embodied in 
tho Nehru Report is an imitation of the English or the western constitution. 

I dor y the charge. It may be that in certain matters, in certain formalities, 
tho constitution that you are going to consider is an imitation. There are 
certain formalities which have been accepted in tho constitution, but the 
two main principles upon which this constitution is based are:—(l) of 
elective system and (2) of the system of federal government. So far as 
tho principle of election is concerned, I need not tell you, that from tho 
ancient time tho principle of election, government by eloction, has been 
known in India in our village life. That is not borrowed from any western 
country. So. far as tho constitution of a federal nature is concerned, can 
anyono in his senses charge us with the accumulated oxporionoo of tho 
modern time if we apply this principle in evolving our own constitution ? 

Case of Japan. 

Japan and other countries have copied tho American form of consti¬ 
tution. Tho real thing we have done is to apply the modern experience 
and tho old principle to tho actual realities of Indian situation. India’s 
problem has been faced with the modern experience and the old principle 
for the purpose of evolving our constitution. Nowhere in tho world had 
there been such an attempt at constitution making as you are doing 
this afternoon and for the days to follow. 

I he English people charge us that we are not united. They toll us that 
in their country they have evolved their constitution on tho will of the 
people. May I ask them one question ? When a few barons of their 
country extracted the Magna Charta from the unwilling hand of King 
John, was the populace behind them ? Again, may I remind them that 
so tar as the French constitution after tho Revolution is concerned, that 
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it was also the result of the activities of the Left Wing of the people of 
France. Nowhere in the world have we seen and are we likely to see 
in future a constitution which is framed by every class of people making 
the body politic. The Hindus and Mahomedans, the classes and the masses, 
the peasants’ representatives, representatives of men with vested interests, 
conceivable community, every conceivable party making the community is 
represented here this afternoon. Nowhere in the world would you see such 
a body which represents evory strata of society. Therefore I say, that so 
far as the constitution is concerned, it is going to be considered by the repre¬ 
sentatives of all the different classes of people of the country and for that 
reason it has the sanction of the masses behind it which could not be con¬ 
ceived in any other constitution of any other country. 

I welcome you, friends to this city of mine and hope your deliberations 
would end in a united formula which would be a national asset iu our 
country. 

Dr. Ansari’s Address, 

Dr. Ansari then delivered the following Presidential speech : — 

Brother delegates of the Indian National Convention, 

The All-Parties Convention meets under the shadow of a national be¬ 
reavement. Lala Lojpat Rai’s life was one continuous epic of courageous 
self-sacrifice in the cause of the country, which fittingly enough, was ulti¬ 
mately crowned with a glory which is the pride of every patriot. The loss 
to the country and specially to the All-Parties Conference which during the 
closing days of his life, he was serving so efficiently through the member¬ 
ship of the enlarged Nehru Committee is irreparable. Although he did not 
live to soe the fruition of the work let us hope that we will prove ourselves 
worthy of the departed patriot by completing it here, for this is the best 
tribute that we who are delegates to this Convention can pay to hi3 memory. 

To Take Final Decision. 

We have assembled in this National Convention to take a final decision 
on behalf of the whole country in regard to India’s Constitution for the 
immediate future as drawn up by the Nehru Committee. We have all had 
sufficient opportunity to consider it carofully and I am glad to say that the 
country has on the whole used the opportunity in a manner which is gratify¬ 
ing to every well-wisher of India and specially to the members of the Com¬ 
mittee. I do not suggest that the country found the draft to be perfect in 
every respect. It is not so aud it does not claim to bo the last word on 
Indian constitution for all time, as the distinguished authors thomsolvos 
have pointed out. The proposed constitution is nothing more, but it is also 
nothing less, than the greatest common factor of agreement among the well 
recognised political parties of India and it is to bo viewed not as a remote 
stage of our evolution but as the next immediate step. 

Criticism was to expected. We are all aware of the controversy that has 
raged in the country round the question of Dominion Status as recommended 
by the Committee. We have also had, 1 am afraid, a little more than enough 
of discussion regarding the rights of minorities. Such instances can be multi¬ 
plied to show that there is no unanimous acceptance of all the individual 
recommendations of tho Nehru Committee, as separate and entirely unrelated 
entities. But, ai d this is wnat I w 7 ant to stress as earnestly as I can, there 
are very few people in tho country who are opposed, because they disagree 
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with an article hero or an article there, to the constitution as a whole a 3 the 
next immediate step. This is enough and the authors themselves did not 
expect anything more. Indeed, in my humble view, this is the whole justifi¬ 
cation of tho draft constitution. 

The Draft. 

Looking at tho matter from this point of view, I am not surprised that 
there should have been, throughout the country, able criticisms and equally 
able defence, of tho goal which the Nohru Committee seeks to achiove in 
the name of all tho parties, moderate and extremist alike. At one stago, 
thoro was, I confess, a danger of the controversy taking a rather serious 
turn, But this danger was promptly warded off, thanks to tho patriotism 
and statesmanship of tho leaders of differing schools of thought. This was 
to bo oxpcctod bocauso tho Nohru Comraittoe draft, although it deals, as it 
must have dealt by virtue of tho vory “ raison d’etre” of tho Committee, with 
tho minimum, has not deprived anybody of porsons from working for the 
maximum. That is why I, at any rate, as a member of the Indian National 
Congress owing allegiance to its goal of complete national independence, am 
prepared to givo my support to the recommendations. I welcome the 
minimum in tho first place bocauso my own ideal is not thereby lowered, and 
secondly because by doing so, I am helping to secure a united backing for 
tho sanctions that may bo devised in order that India may win her freedom. 

I appeal to Congressmen who believe in independence to consider the 
question in this perspective. By accepting the draft wo do uot lose anything 
but we gain much. 

Rights of Minorities. 

Tho recommendations regarding tho communal problem havo been sub- 
joctod to a close examination which is admirable. But they havo sometimes 
aroused in certain quarters a protest which I venture to say is based on 
ignoranco of the real import of tho recommendations and on a confusion of 
tho rights of minorities with the principles of representation. Nobody can 
deny that minorities havo their rights and these rights have be i protected 
in other countries of the world. Tho draft constitution, I will vonture to 
say, gives to the minorities of India more real and more solid safeguards 
thau have been granted by the League of Nations to the racial minorities 
of any of the newly constituted states of Europe. But lot ua not bo tho 
victim of a constitutional fetish. 

“ The true safeguard of a minority 1} as a Committee of the League of 
Nations has recently observed, “is tho goodwill of tho majority”. It is not on 
the privileges that a minority has succeeded in wringing from tho majority 
but on its patriotism, public spirit and devotion to the country that its 
status and welfare depend. Nor must I fail to add a word of warning. 
Constitutional safeguards are bounties on inefficiency. The more a minority 
has of them the more will it need ; and protected from the bracing spirit 
of free competition by the charitable provisions of tho Constitution, it will 
sink deeper and deeper into ignorance, fanaticism and sloth to be stifled 
ultimately by those who had adhered to offer it a partial support. 

- am unable to understand the mentality which is not satisfied with 
what tho draft constitution has given but would ask for more in a manner 
as if any denial involved a question of life and death. Let me however 
hopo that this is only an exaggerated phase of a natural anxiety which will 
pass off as the discussions in tho Convention progress. 

13 




Spirit of Sympathetic Compromise Needed. 


But as I have said earlier, the re-action of the country to the report as 
a whole is very gratifying and encourages mo to appeal to you with con¬ 
fidence to support it. It is true that you have been delegated by your 
organisations to represent their views here and, in some cases, to suggest 
what modification or changes your organisations consider necessary from 
their own point of view. It is your duty to urge those views here, but do 
not forget that there is also another aspect of your duty. If you have come 
to this Convention to press your own demands, you have also como to ac¬ 
commodate the demands of others. The very fact that it is a gathering of 
the representatives of all parties holding different views means that a spirit 
of sympathetic compromise is its first and last postulate. Circumstances 
compel us to work in this spirit. For, if wo fail, we wreck the constitution 
and the whole world which is watching us to-day will consider us a pack of 
bankrupt in statesmanship, imagination and earnestness of purpose, and we 
shall have richly deserved their opinion. But the seriousness of the con¬ 
sequences will not be limited to the exposure of our worthlessness. They 
are fraught with danger to the nation itself. 

Country's Interest. 

Rightly or wrongly, Providence has put us, who have assembled hero, 
in such a position that a false step will spell untold sufferings to the country 
and a right step will lay the foundation of our freedom. In our loyalty to 
one group or community, let us not forget that we owe a higher allegiance 
to the country as a whole. Above all, let us not forget for one moment, 
that during the ensuing discussions, our national patriotism will bo on trial. 
I pray to God that in the interest of the Motherland ovory ono of us may 
bo granted the courage to give and the determination to resist, the temptation 
to take. After all what we give hero as the representatives of a section 
will again come back to us Indians. 

Dawn of a Brighter day. 

Brother deleg ate of the Convention, wo will be failing in our duty to our 
country and to the organisations that havo sent us here, if we do not bring 
to our sacred task the courage and the charity of heart which the occasion 
demands. After several years of utter darkness characterised by the utmost 
confusion of aims and objects—a darkness in which the spectre of communal 
differences oppressed us like a terrible night-mare— the work of the Nehru 
Committee haB at last horalded the dawn of a brighter day. You have critics 
and opponents to the right and to the left: an alien Government that 
attempts to prolong its power by over-emphasising and encouraging our religi¬ 
ous differences and a set of communal istic groups, who inspired by the gospel 
of * more bread and butter/ are prepared to degrade themselves by pandering 
to the “ behests ” of our alien rulers. But let us not exaggerate the impor¬ 
tance of their subservient and cliquish wire-pulling. It is on the decision of 
the Notional Convention alone that the future of Iudia depends. With our 
hands, here and now, we shall plant the sacred tree. We have no reason 
to be afraid of the communalists, Their days are numbered. Already a 
now generation is coming to the front to which the differences between the 
Hindus and Mussalmans aie unknown and which will not, and cannot, 
think in communal terms. Our angle of vision has rapidly changed. 
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Let us, in recognition of this supromoly important fact, bury our communal 
dmorences so deop beneath the earth that thoy may never rise again. And 
w en this preliminary work has boon done, wo can proceed to lay the founda¬ 
tion of that democratic edifice within which the people of India can live and 
prosper for ages to come. 


Pt. Motilal Presents His Report. 


Po„,nM P n C i D >T n ? tho Main and Supplementary Reports of the Committeo 
l audit Motilal Nehru said 

I presont the roport of the Committeo over which I had the honour to 
preside. I do not propose at this stage to enter into the details of that report 
or expatiate upon any particular item. I think that time will come for con¬ 
sideration of tho various recommendations that you are placing before the 
convention, when our services will be available for information on" any parti- 
cular point that may be necessary. 

After what the President haa said about tho spirit in which you are to 
consider those recommendations, I do not think T need say anything more, 
-y. 1 would say just one word about tho position which the Committee 
c aims for itself. I think there has been a considerable amount of misappre- 
lonsion about that claim—a claim nothing more nor loss than it deserves, 
namely, the position of a reporting Committee. It is not a law-giving Com- 
rrnttee. It is the recommendation of a Committee appointed at a meeting of 
no AIM arties . Conference—a recommendation of certain measures for 
adoption by this Convention. Wo are not hero to enforce these rocoramen- 
c at ion a nor I ask you to accept thorn whethor you agree with them or not. 

0 aro simply here to put tho best that we have in us to put before you 
and to stand corrected by your advice and abide by your decision. That is 
the position. Please do not for one moment think that wo are putting this 
forward as a matter which is settled beyond dispute or about tho correctness 
of which there can not bo any quostiou. I do not think thoro is any man 
living who can claim that for himself. 

In the matter of making a constitution there is no finality. No ono, 
neither an individual nor a number of individuals connected together can 
claim that nothing better could bo produced than what they have douo. 
Uli tho contrary as we have obsorvod in ono part of our Report that this is 
not a council for perfection. Wo admit that there are in tho Roport re¬ 
commendations which perhaps we ourselves might not have made, if loft to 
our individual opinions. But what wo claim for it, is that having rogard 
0 the various interests in the country, the interests of tho communities, tho 
rights of the minority and the majority and having profitted by the experi¬ 
ence of the past, tho recommendation that we havo made are recomraenda- 
1011 s which are likely to bring about the complete unity aud harmony 
e ween the parties. If wo have erred in certain particular points, it is for 
you to correct them and adopt the corrected view. But 1 submit more 
ai neatly not to confine yourselves on any single point boro and there and 
aiguo upon the merit of that point alone, without referring to tho morits 
0 whole scheme. You will find —I suppose you havo found— because I 
dKG it, you have studied the Report—that it is a complete organism. It 

rim? f r ?u turo oufc °* w ^ c b if you take out ono brick, it is likely to crumble 
uown to the earth. 

alsn yoi i oxami , lje tt.T various points and recoram oudatioDs, pleaso 

eider what would be tiie'effect of your modifying tho roeomraeuda- 
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tion on that point upon tho wholo scheme that is being presented boforo you. 
One thing I beg of you to remember. Apart from the spirit in which you 
are to consider tho Report as a whole, you have to see that by laying too 
much emphasis and insistence upon some particular right, either real or 
imaginary, you are damaging not only that point, but tho whole of this noble 
structmo. If you think there is anything in these recommendations which 
stand tor disunity and not unity, by all means scrap them off. 

Again I am prepared to go so far to say that this constitution is not a 
patent to be complied by anyone else or which can not bo improved upon. 
\\ e repeat it boforo you that you are perfectly at liberty to scrap tho wholo 
of it, provided you find an alternative. But if you can not find any alterna¬ 
tive then I submit, whether it is good, bad or indifforent, if nothing better 
can oo discovered, I beg of you to accept it.” 

Announcement of tho President. 

T* 10 fl' es ^ ent ^on road the following procoduro which ho said would 
bo followed in conducting the proceedings of tho Convention : — 

The main and tho supplementary Reports of tho Nohru Committee have 
boon available) to all parties for sometime past, I expect that they havo 
been considered by all those who are attending this Convention cithor as 
representatives of parties or in their individual capacity. I shall expect the 
proposed amendments to the Reports to bo handed in at the offico of tho 
Convention by 12 noon to-morrow. No amendments will bo received after 
to-morrows siting has begun. Ail tho amendments so handed in will bo 
clsssified and arranged under suitable heads and taken up in tho order which 
I find most convenient for the dispatch of business. 

The agenda for to-morrow will bo prepared on tho basis of tho sugges¬ 
tions and amendments already received and will bo availablo to mombors at 
tho commencement of to-morrow’s proceedings. 

After an amendment has boon sufficiently discussed I will take tbo sense 
of the Convention by a show of hands. If the voting is unanimous tbo result 
vill bo lccoided and we shall proceed to tbo next item on tbo agenda. But 
i f ,1 '°fJ OE ' tion before tho houso is cither carried or dofoatod by a majority 
I will ask if any party as such is opposed to the vote of tho majority thus 
ascertained. If any membor says that tho party ho represents is opposed to 
tiio vote aDd no other member of Hie same party disputo that allegation, I 
will have the dissent of tho party recorded and proceed to the next item. 
But if two or more membero of tho samo party diffor as to what is tho 
real opinion of their party I will ask the represeotatives of that party to 
decide the question among themselves. If they are unable to do so then and 
there I will allow them such time, as they may desire to enablo them to moot 
ai d discuss tho matter. In this case tho sense of the Convention, ascer¬ 
tained in tbo manner I have described above, will bo recorded and a note 
will be made that such and such party has been allowed time to considor 
tbo question further and communicate to tho Convention tho opinion of tho 
majority of tbo representatives of that party. Tho opinion so communicated 
will bo recorded, ihe silting of tho Convention was then adjourned. 



SECOND DAY-23RD DECEMBER 1928. 

Ibe Convention reassembled for tho second day od the 23rd December 
in the afternoon ruder the Presidentship o? Doctor Ansari, with a larger 
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attendance than yestorday. Sinco the arrival of M. Gandhi and aftor the 
discussion of tho Congress Working Committee it was decided to take up as 
the first itom ou tho agenda not tho position of Indian States, but tho question 
of the Constitutional status of India. 

This suddon alteration in the programme rendered an emergent meeting 
of the Independence Leaguo necessary a few minutes before tho Convention 
mot, and it was decided that Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar should read a statement 
on bohalf of tho League, 

Dr. Ansari annoui ced that as the resolution and amondmonts on tho 
quostion of Indian States were not yot ready tho Convention would proceed 
with tho discussion on tho first section of tho Nehru Committee Constitution. 

Mr. Son Gupta then moved :— 

1. — Resolution on Dominion Status. 

This Convention adopts the following recommendation of the Nehru Committee as 
amended by the All-Parties Constitution Committee : “ India shall have the same constitu¬ 
tional status in the community of nations known as the British Empire as the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa and the Irish Free State with a Parliament having powers to make laws for 

the peace, order and good Government of India and an Executive responsible to that 
Parliament, and shall be styled and known as the Commonwealth of India.’* 

Dwelling upon tho resolution Mr. Sen Gupta said :— 

“ I wish that every party in tho country had come under tho jurisdic¬ 
tion of tho Indian National Congress, for in that case it would not have boon 
necessary to create a now body and give that body freedom with regard to 
certain objcctivo ; but unfortunately wo havo to admit that thero arc men 
in this Convention who do not accept the goal of Independence as India’s 
goal. Because of the necessity of putting forward a united front to tho 
new offensive of tho British people who have sont out the Simon Commis¬ 
sion, wo havo to see that wo must find a constitution which would bo 
acceptable to all, Liberals and Moderates, Hindus and Mahomedans, iu short 
to all classes of people constituting tho body-politic. . Tho object under¬ 
lying tho Commission is to establish more firmly tho British Administration 
in this country and this Convention was created to put forward a united 

front. . c T> . 

I believo that the real salvation of India lies in tho severance of Bri¬ 
tish connection but I am a practical man. Wo cannot allow tho Simon Seven 
to go back in England triumphant. Do you want that 1 Or do you want your 
strength to bo conserved and brought together under one hoad ? I want a 

clear answar. . . 

It has been asked why tho constitution has boon basod on Dominion 
Status. Before answering it I may state that so far as I am concerned 
I want a constitution basod on Independence. And I also believo lhat the 
adoption of Dominion Status in this Convention does not m any way interfere 
with the ideals of those who believo iu Independence., if aftoi calling this 
Convention, the Congressmen press their stand-point in tho form of a cons¬ 
titution for Independence, may I ask you what would bo tho result 1 lhat 
is the point I want to emphasise on you all and I have not tho slightest 
doubt that if tho Congressmen press their own point of view, thero would 
be an end of this Convention, of the unity which this Convention represents. 

I wish that time might come when all parties would unite on the basis of 
Independence but unfortunately that is not the case. As a practical man, wo 
must take stock of the reality oi J tho situation. 
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It has been further asked, can you base your constitution on Dominion 
Status and work for Independence ? Is that logically possible ? I say it is. 

But the proper question is this. Is this constitution such a thing!which 
would hamper you in your fight for complete independence ? I say it would 
not. On the contrary it would help you, because you will have the united 
nation behind your back, and further because it will show that when faced 
with a crisis Indians know how to unite. On the other hand if evory 
school of political thought press their own view point the very purpose of 
this Convention would bo defeated. Let us agree for the sake of unity in this 
Convention to this constitution. It has been very properly placed before you 
for your consideration ; for on its decision depends whether this Convention 
is to go or not, whother the British policy so far pursued would end or it would 
be strengthened. 

Mr. Yakub HASSAN (Madras) seconded the resolution. Ho said his 
non-co-operation colleagues need not be surprised at this attitude, as ho 
wished to have a real fight and not sham fight. 

“ I want to fight on a clear issue.’’ he continued. “ We want 
connection with Great Britain on terms of equality alone. But my frionds 
who want independence, why should they havo any Constitution at all. Thero 
will be time enough fer a constitution after they gain independence. Let us, 
as practical men, take stock of the real facts. Do the Hindus who wish to 
fight for independence realise that they havo w'ith them Muslims, who are 
communalists ? If these Muslims are serious about independence, why do 
they worry and fight about the rights of minorities in this Constitution ? 

Why cannot they trust the Hindus 1 On the other hand, it is they who wish 
the British to remain here for ever to keep the peace botween tho Hindus and 
Muslims. Similarly, those Hindus who declaro that after tho British go a 
Muslim Raj will come havo no right to work for independence. Then thoro 
are the Indian States. Are they going to fight with you to drive away the 
British ? Our ideal can only bo realised if we make Dominion Status our issue. 

I am earnest in saying that I am willing to remain a member of the British 
Commonwealth on terms of equality and I suggest that tho day when India 
becomes an equal member of tho British Empire the Empire itBelf would 
cease to exist and India, having 300 million people, would have a stronger 
voice in that Commonwealth than Great Britain herself. 

“ I am not with those who declare that Dominion Status should be a 
stepping stone to independence (Independence Leaguers: hear hoar). On 
a practical basis, I want you to make Domii ion Status our immediate goal and 
concentrate all our forces for attaining that object instead of fighting tho air.” 

The President then opened the matter for discussion. 

The Independent League’s Statement. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar at this stage read out a statement on behalf of tho 
Independence Leaguers and when pressed to state tho names of the signatories 
declared that these were still being obtuined and would bo announced in the 
press. The statement was signed among others by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Mr. Kiran Shankcr Roy, Mr. 

Sarat Chandra Bose, Mr. Satyamurti, Mr. Sambumarti and Mr. Shivaprasad 
Gupta and read as follows :— 

“We the undersigned delegates of the All-Pailit b National Convention dcsiio t 
make the following statement with a view to clear oui position before the Convention and 
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country. We are of the opinion that both in the exercise of India's right to self-determi¬ 
nation and in consonance with the resolution of the Madras Congress declaring the goal 
of the people to be Complete National Independence, the Swaraj Constitution of India, 
which the Madras Congress directed the Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress to draft and place before this Convention, should be based on independence. 
We feel that the constitution drafted by the Nehru Committee and placed before this 
Convention definitely commits those who support it to a constitution based on Dominion 
Status. We are not prepared to accept this and we therefore cannot accept or support the 
Dominion status basis of this constitution. We dissociate ourselves from this constitution 
in so far as it commits us to acceptance of Dominion status. We notice that both in the 
Nehru Report and in the resolutions of the All-Parties Conference at Lucknow, the right 
of Congressmen and of the Congress to retain and exercise the fullest liberty to work for 
Complete Independence is amply recognised. We also know that at the Lucknow All- 
Partirs Conference, a statement on behalf of those who stood for Independence was read, 
stating their position on the above lines. 

“The All-India Congress Committee at its meeting at Delhi on 3rd and 4th Novem¬ 
ber last, considered the Nehru Report and- the resolutions of the /ill-Parties Conference 
and, exercising its liberty of action decided in the course of a resolution as follows : 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. adheres to the decision of the Madras Congress declar¬ 
ing complete independence to be the goal of the Indian people and is of the opinion 
that there can be no true freedom till the British connection is severed.” Wc feel that, 
that resolution represents the correct position to be taken by Congressmen, and others 
who believe in Independence. We consider that as this question will have to come be¬ 
fore and be decided by the Subjects Committee and by the Indian National Congress, 
that is the proper time and place for those represeting the Independence point of view 
to have it reaffirmed by the Congress. In the meantime, we consider that the resolution 
passed by the A. I. C. C. at Delhi regarding the All-Parties’ resolutions represents its 
position. “ This meeting of the A. I. C. C. adheres to the decision of the Madras Congress 
declaring complete independence to be the geal of the Indian people and is of the opinion 
that there can be no true freedom till the British connection is severed. This Committee 
accepts the recommendations of the Nehru Committee as agreed to by the Lucknow All- 
Tarties Conference for the settlement of the communal difference. This Committee speci¬ 
ally congratulates the Nehru Committee for their labours, patriotism and farsightedness, 
and, without prejudice to the resolution of the Congress relating to complete independence, 
is of the opinion that the recommendations of the Nehru Committee are great steps towards 
political advance and without commiting itself to every detail generally approves of them.” 
We are confident that the Subjects Committee and the Congress will fully accept the 
independence point of view. 

“Having regard to the composition of this Convention, and to the above-mentioned 
circumstances we have decided not to take any part in the framing of the constitution 
in so far as it commits us to acceptance of Dominion Status. We shall nei'-her move 
amendments nor vote on it. We propose to carry on in the Congress and in the country 
such activity as we consider proper and necessary in favour of complete independence. 
But as we are deeply interested in the communal settlements recommended by the Nehru 
Committee and by the Lucknow All-Parties Conference, we shall not abstain from 
taking part in discussion or voting or those questions. We desire to add that the Inde¬ 
pendence of India League wholly supports this point of view.” 


Tho President next called upon Mr. Daud of the Trade Union Congress 
to address the Convention. 


Mr. D&UD declared that tho Trade Union Congress had sent him with 
a mandate to place their demands before the Convention for a socialistic 
republican form of Government and the nationalisation of industry. After 
reading tho resolution passed by the Jharia Congress on tho subject, ho hoped 
it would receive consideration. 

Pai Sahib Cbandrika Prasad thereupon made a counter declaration as 
a former President of the Trade Union Congress and Rail way men’s Fedora- 
tion declaring that the majority of Trade Unions and Unionists wore in favour 
of tho Nehru Report. 

A number of Labourites challenged Mr. Cbandrika Prasad’s authority to 
SPOak on behalf of the Trade Unionists whereupon he replied that ho was 


whist# 
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speaking in a personal capacity and was prepared to take the consequences of 
his action. Ho was, however, continuously interrupted, but confusion ceased 
when he resumed his sent. 


ff “HOMED ALI then in the course of a much interrupted speech, 
o ten leading to confusion among the audience and accompanied by shouts 
of Withdraw, strongly opposed the resolution moved by Mr. Son Gupta. 

He asked Mr. Sen Gupta why, when he acceptod Independence as 
the goal of India, ho should have moved this resolution and not any of 
those Dominion Status wallahs who were behind him. Could they not find 
a solitary individual in that group with the courage to preach Dominion 

Status not only not as a stepping stone as Mr. Yakub Hassan had said, but 
forever and anon ? 


Mr. Mahomed All criticised the psychology of those who argued that 
Dominion Status was only a temporary phase and that afterwards they could 
damn independence. He described this as the policy of a coward and not of 
a hghtor He praised tho Nohru Committee for their excellent report but 
he obiected to it on essential points. 

Ho objected to Dominion Status because that status could have applica¬ 
tion only in a country of wbito pooplo and not to this country of 320 millions 
black people. Nowhere in the world was any Asiatic, particularly an Indian, 
moro looked down upon than in Britain, tho centre of tho British Empire. 

^Pundit Motilal Nehru at this stage explained that this was a contradic¬ 
tion in terms and that if they got Dominion Status thoy could bo treated on 
the same level with the people of the self-governing Dominions. 

. T-, ^ r> Mahomed Ali doniod this and speaking from his recont oxporionco 
in England and other countries ho said that Dominion Status might bo vory 
good on paper but when it was being applied there would bo a world of 
aifforenco between the people of Canada or South Africa and of India. 

At .H” s Mr. P. K. Chakrabarti indignantly askod Mr Mahomod 

All to withdraw tho word coward ’ in respect of Mr. Sen Gupta, 
n Mahomed Ali declined and explained that lie wanted Mr. Son 

Gupta with his creed of independence not to beoomo a coward. 

Mr. Lhakrabarti and others pressed for tho withdrawal of what thoy 
termed an unparliamentary expression and some confusion reigned. 

Order was eventually restored and Mr. Mahomed Ali, proceeding, 
emphasised that Dominion Status might be used dilferontly in India and 
Viceroy ^ 1Ilterest of Indla aud reminded them of the veto powers of tho 

mu’ , Pal—We wi]1 seo thafc it is not so exercised in India. 

Iho MouJana also urged the Convention to leave the Indian States 
out of consideration and refused to accept Pandit Malaviya as the represents 
vivo oi tne Indian fetatos, 

rp ,He said he was present in the Convention not as a Moslem Leaguer or 

wi Vn'? n i 8 - fc ^ GVen as ^ n ex - pies ident of tho Congress but only a member 
of the All-India Congress Committee. He asked for no Constitution but for 
one article namoly that India shall bo free and independent, 

Hinri ,, 1 6 a i k he said, “ for Dominion Status under tho British or 

myself S and my^ountry.”" ? ° r Afghaniata ^ But 1 "’ant freedom for 

- Mr. Prakasham : Did you not petition tho Viceroy ? 
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Mr. Mahomed Ali (indignantly): “ No, I have not taken even the oath 
of fealty which you have done and which Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar can somehow 
justify 

Speaking in his personal capacity the Maulana declared that he would 
ask for no constitution except one article namely that “ India shall be free 
and independent.” “ I ask for no constitution, I ask for no rights for my¬ 
self, no fundamental rights for the Mussalmans, no rights for Hindus, no 
protection for minorities and majorities. I will only ask for one article, that 
of a free and independent India. I do not want Dominion Status under 
the Mussalmans or under the Turks. The one article I want is that India 
shall be free as other nations of the world. I say I do not want any¬ 
thing for myself. But I say that in order to got rid of the British there is 
no other alternative but to accept Dominion Status under the Hindus or 
the Mussalmans. In ord r to get rid of the British control over myself, 
if there is no alternative except to accept Dominion Status under the 
Hindus, I will accept it for myself”. 

It had been said, the Maulana went on, how they could ask for indepen¬ 
dence while communalism was rampant in the land. They could take it 
from him that thoro would bo communalism in this country so long as there 
was no independence. And as long as thoy wore under the British control 
that question would not be solved. That was why independence wa 3 necessary. 

“ I want to open the door, concluded the Maulana, “ not of the Yervada 
Jail but the great Jail facing India, which can only be opened by absolute 
independence and not by dependence or Dominion Status. I do not want 
people to become cowards, but what I say is, if we take a false stop to-day, 
wo might bo called cowards to-morrow and I appeal to my comrades to see 
that they do not behove like cowards 


Dr. ALAM of the Punjab was very much pained to see that the Maulana 
spoke for himself only and not for all of them. It had been said that they 
had gone under tho influence of some Liberal Knights. But he could assure 
them that it was the Liberals who had come undor their banner and not 
the Congressmen who had gone under the banner of the Liberals. But 
while the Maulana was away in England his followers had gone under the 
banner of Sir Md. Shafi and Sir Abdur Rahim, who had been giving 
dinners to Simon Seven. 

Proceeding, he pointed out tho difference between tho speeches of Mr. 
Son Gupta and the Maulana. Both of them wanted independence, but as 
a practical man Mr. Sen Gupta had joined with others in claiming Dominion 
Status, while the Maulaua would not accept it. And why 1 Dr. Alam 
then pointed out that the word 1 shall’ in the constitution was not obligatory 
and did not deter others from working for independence. 

This acceptance of Dominion Status, concluded Dr. Alam, was tho last 
offer on their part to the British people to keep their counoxion with India, 
It constituted the last offer on the part of those of our countrymen who 
thought that the English people were sympathetic to thorn. If this was not 
granted, then they would have to work further with tho Congressmen and 
not to go back to the banner of Sir Md. Shafi. This was tho last word, ho 

thought for after this, they were not going to agree to anything like Dominion 
Status. ,, ' 

Mr. S. SATYAMURTHI, 4n behalf of the Mahajan Shabha and the All- 
india States’ Subjects Conference, associated himself with the statement of 
li 
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Mr. Srinivasa Iyenger. He pointed out the difference in the framing of the 
present resolution with that passed at Lucknow. Here it did not recognise 
the liberty of those who desired to work for independence. If, after this, 
uncharitable critics said that it was a reply to the Viceroy, ho thought 
they would not be far from wrong. 

They however thought that the time was with them and that their 
destiny lay in the direction of independence. They wero ready and willing 
to hold aloft the banner of independence already raisod. They know that 
the Congress would justify them. They did not want to be responsible for 
the breaking upon of this Convention and therefore not without much hesita¬ 
tion but with a sense of responsibility that they agreed at the greatest sacrifice 
to this. What they had decided was to associate themselves with the state¬ 
ment of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and to desist from taking any futrhor part in 
this resolution fixing Dominion Status as their constitution. But ho gave the 
Convention and the country a fair warning that Independence was the only 
goal for which the people of this country should work for. 

Mr. J. L. Banerjea’s Amendment. 

Moving as an amendment to the first article of the recommendations 
of the Nehru Committee declaring that “ India shall take rank as a free 
nation among the free nations of the world/' Mr. J. L. BANERJI attacked 
some of the arguments in favour of Dominion Status. Leaving the task of 
constitution-making to the constitution Pandits of the future, he said that 
both Mr. Sen Gupta and Mr. Yakub had laid stress upon the practicability 
of Dominion Status implying that while it was a practical idea, independence 
was not. Not being a practical man himself, ho could not appreciate the 
value of such an argument. Why was Dominion Status more practicable 
than independence ? Was it meant that it was easier to attain it t That 
this goal could be reached more easily than independence, and^ that indepen¬ 
dence meant fighting the British Government while Dominion Status could 
be granted to them out of generority If that was the attitude no grosser 
delusion could have been cherished in the minds of men. They should 
remember that even for attaining the Dominion Status they would have to 
use coercion, and more so, it may be, in the case of independence, and thero 
is no other means available. Such being the case he failed to understand 
how Dominion Status was more practicable than independence. 

Rising on a point of personal explanation, Mr. Sen Gupta said what 
he said was that as a practical man they must have unity. He knew as 
much as Mr. Banerji did that they required force, coercion and strength in 
the country for the purpose of getting Dominion Status and perhaps some 
more amount of force for independence. 

Mr, Banerji maintained that it meant the same thing and there was 
no need of Mr. Sen Gupta to contradict him. Proceeding, he said, great 
stress had been laid on the question of unity. The point could never be 
over emphasised. But did they think that they would have unity oven 
on the question of Dominion Status'? The man who did say that would be a 
very bold man. His reading of history showed that independence was 
never attained by any united people (Hoar, Hear). Wherever the battle 
of freedom had been fought it had been fought by an active minority 
(Applause), and not by a united nation. It had been fought by a minority 
united in itself and never by a united nation, To say that 325 millions 
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of people would unite and then press for independence—that had never 
boon done and then they would have to wait till the Greek Calends. 

Pointing out that Dominion Status might be a practical idea for Cana¬ 
dians, Australians and other people who were akin to the English in race, 
tradition, blood, and culture, it was never a practicable proposition for India 
whoso people had no common bond with the British. The only bond was 
the bond of servitude and inferiority. That being the case, how could they 
accept it from England and how could England give it to them ? Their 
choice was plain. Was it independence or dependence for ever ? 

The Viceroy had been telling them that those who talked of Indepen¬ 
dence were leading the country into a morass, evidently implying that the road 
to Dominion Status was a broad highway upon which they have only to walk 
and it would be dropped into their mouth. He hoped nobody would be misled 
by this kind of talk. If independence was a morass, in the eyes of the 
Viceroy, Dominion Status was equally so. As soon as they gave up their 
demand for independence, they would also come out in their true colours. 

“ Therefore I call upon you to think seriously over the matter. With 
you the decision must be not an act of the moment, but it would be a 
decision which will affect you, affoct your descendants, your posterity and 
generations to come. For you the choice is plain and it romains to be seen 
what course you will adopt, the straight and narrow and short path that leads 
to independence through much blood, many tears and through innumerable 
course of sufferings, or the broad beaten track that loads to Dominion Status, 
dependence and hell. 

Mrs. Annie BESANT supporting the resolution said that she wished to 
clear one point and that was that" Independence and Dominion Status meant 
practically tho same thing. Dominion Status meant that they would have their 
own army and navy and that was essentially necessary to tho country desirous 
of winning freedom from another couutry not willing to graut it. That was 
why self-governing dominions could do as they liked. That was tho factor 
she wanted to bring to their notice. One point seemed to be an important 
factor in this respect and which had never been mentioned in the speeches 
and that was that there was another party to it namely England. What would 
bo her attitude ? That had not been thought of by anybody. 

Proceeding, she pointed out tho analogy of Ireland and said that the 
difference between the Irish people and Indians was that whilo Ireland was 
determined to be free, thoy were not. If India desired to be free, she could 
be free in a few minutes. The change of attitude would bo enough to bring 
Great Britain to her senses. Thoy talked for independence amongst them¬ 
selves but not one word hid been mentioned as to how they woro going to 
act for it. 

In this connexion she asked Indians to follow Soin Fein method. Let 
them set up parallel government in every village and in every district board. 
Their people had a genius for self-government. Thoy had already before 
them the example of Bardoli. “ Make many Bardolis all over the country 
and I tell you that the English people are very practical people and before 
niany Bardolis are established they will come lo you for settlement. That 
is the kind of agitation they understand. 

I tell you further that if you, older people, do not take up the burden 
of freedom, the younger generation will do it. I hoy are beginning to under¬ 
stand the shame, degradation and tho intolerable condition of millions of 
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people having a splendid history behind them, a literature unrivalled, bound 
down to a little nation in the far off ocean. That was the feeling they must 
spread in the land. 

What I urge upon you is not to talk much but to begin to act, to build 
up self-governing Swaraj and then there is some hope of your gaining Swarap 
Swaraj will be granted to you when it becomes dangerous to refuse it. I 
am asking you to do something practical before the year 1929 passes away/ 

Mr. Bepin Chandra PAL (Calcutta) in supporting the resolution said 
that if he wore not absolutely convinced with what the Nehru Report called 
Dominion Status as the goal of India’s political aspiration and that if ho wore 
not convinced that this Dominion Status meant not only practically but also 
in theory in the constitution of the existing British Empire independence, 
complete and absolute, he would have voted against it and called for indopon- 
deuce. But they should remember that independence was not their absolute 
negation of dependence. The word “ independence” was a foreign word 
and^its concept was also a foreign one. Their word was not e independence’ 
but Swadhinata which moant self-dependence and not independence. Every 
association limited the independence of the parties joining that association. 
This was the convention of all political parties in India and the very fact 
that they had met together in that Convention did not tako away their 
fundamental freedom but it limited thoir independence so far as common 
action in this convention was concerned. The first thing that had struck 
him in this discussion between independence and Dominion Status was that 
those who talked of independence seemed to believe that there was no free¬ 
dom in the association. Dominion Status was actually equality of partnership. 
That was their own language in 1906 when Dadabhai Naoroji declared the 
moaning of Swaraj as Self-Government prevailing in the colonies and in the 
United Kingdom. When Mr. Naoroji laid down this ideal of Swarai before 
them he did not mean isolated independence but equal partnership in a larger 
association. 

In the Nehru Committee Report they had self-governing Dominion 
Status. In the first place the Commonwealth of India Parliament would, 
like the Parliament of Great Britain or Parliament of Canada or other 
dominions, be responsible to its own constituency for peace and order. 
The present Indian legislature was excluded from responsibility for peace 
and order. They should be placed on the same footing as the Dominions 
and their legislature should be responsible for peace and order. If the 
Indian Legislative Assembly had been responsible for peace and ordor 
and the Bengal Legislative Council had been responsible for the same. Lord 
Reading and Lord Lytton could not have passed Ordinances which they 
did because in that case the Parliament of India and the Parliament of 
Bengal would have been completely responsible for peace and order and 
their Parliament would be responsible to the people for law and every act of 
the government. He therefore thought that Independence and Dominion 
►Status practically meant the same thing (cries of ‘no, no’). It was a matter 
of constitutional history, it was a matter of fact but it was not a question 
of opinion, I he fact was that self-governing Dominion Status was the same 
aB Independence, 

(Voice—Why not accept the term ‘ independence’ if there is no differ¬ 
ence between the two?). 

At this Mr, Pal referred to the Faridpur speech of Deahbaudhu Chitta* 1 
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wbo declared that self-governing Dominion Status was not practi- 
idealiy higher than isolated national indepondonco. This 


cally better but ideally higher than isolated uouui 
was exactly what the speaker was trying to bring out. 


Mr. Tarachand’s Amendment. 

“ T 'V’ acban f Lalwani (of Karachi) moved tho following amendment : 

_ olll a oa f. 1,10 Seal of Indian pooplo is only national independence India 
' , a °hiovo true froedom without severance of British connexion and the 

poople cannot enjoy tho fruits of freedom without socialism. This convention 
lesolvos that the constitution of India should only bo based on full indepen¬ 
dence and recommends that the necessary alteration in that behalf bo m ido 
into tho Nehru report.” 

He said that _ Dominion Status or Independence could not bo had merely 
oy passing a resolution. Thoy should- nover meet until and unless they b d 
talcon direct action. Tho speaker cited Bardoli as an instance in support of 
ms proposition and pointed out that it was tho peasants and nobody 0 L 0 
"ho could bring real Swaraj. 

h nl J lr ^ RAMASWAMY ITER, in the course of a fighting speech on 
bait on tho ISafcional Liberal Fr-deration in support of Dominion S Uus, em- 
plmsised the nerd for unity. Ho askod if it was not a fact that during tho 1 1 st 
wolve months tho national cause had been enhanced in volume and i.itc isitv 
° ° x I^. essIon k' 10 unity which had boon secured of all parties in r - • ■ 7 
to the Simon Commission. The attitude of mon like Sir Ali Imam and' Sir 
loj Bahadur Sapru had profoundly modified the political situation in India 
■ineso might represent minority opinion, but when thoy were prepared to 
work with the majority opinion, would it not bo better to take them in tho 
interests of national progress? And yet thoy wore told in regard to Dominion 
status that it was easier to attain Iudopendonce, and therefore, they should 
not bother about concentration on Dominion Status, when with perhaps tho 
same expenditure of energy they could achiovo tho othor. His reply was that 
boro wore many classes in this country who had not accepted Independm -o 
as their goal. The case of tho landlords was enough. At tho sirno lime 
iboro wore tho people of Indian States who would not be allowed to go with 
ongressmen in British India if thoy talked of Indopendenco; but might be 
, ^oy worked for Dominion Status. Ttion, there wore the members 

ot the Liberal Federation. They might be numerically weak, but thoy believed 
nat Dominion Status was in itself desirable, and would giyo everythin- 1 * 
that a proud and self-respecting nation would care to achieve—association on 
equal terms with tho biggest community of nations. 

Proceeding Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer said that by accepting Dominion 
Ar^ 8 * D( * la wou ^ ri * 60 to $ e position occupied by Canada. Mr. Mahomed 
All had asked what would be the attitude of the Liberals ii the Con¬ 
stitution fell short of the demands of the Liborals. He wanted them to lot 

. lr ? krjow what would be their attitude if tho Constitution foil short of 
independence. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali: We don’t accept it. 

^ Pamaswami Iyor : Equally so, wo don’t, 
object, ho said. <c to n. montalif.v whir'll ri 


the Liberals eCt \v h ? ? aid ’ “*!?, a montality J rhi ? h . SU8 P° cts bonafides ol 
anv ^elf-resL r V ° bc ! l0 ''° " nllke y° u ,hafc Homipion Status is enough for 
y Vbftrr> SPeCtlng natlon ’ 1 am asking for a spirit of mutual tolorance.” 

0 WaB an inaudible interruption from Mr. Mahomed Ali at this 
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stage, to which Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer replied :—“ I know this talk of 
killing and getting killed a little too much. Let us he heroes, hut if we are 
going to kill and got killed, then your place is not in this Convention but 
somewhere else.” 

Mr. Mahomed Ali asked : “ Will you come to jail with us in the struggle”? 

Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer replied : “ I treat this question as an insult. 

If that is the spirit in which you are going to work for Swaraj it is not worth 
getting. We Liberals are commonplace men, but give us a chance to work 
with you and enable us to give the best of us to the advancement of tho 
national cause in a spirit of mutual trust and toleration/ 7 

Political Sufferers’ Statement. 

Swami Qovindanand, on behalf of the Political Sufferers 7 Conference, 
at this stage read out the following statement advocating independence :— 

The members of the Swadhin Bharata Sangha are of opinion that the only goal for 
which any nation should work is Independence, and that India can never have true 
freedom until the British connection is severed and therefore the constitution of India 
should be based only on Independence. 

We find that tbe constitution recommended in the Nehru Report is based on what is 
known as Dominion Status, which means that the entire politics of India will, in the 
last resort, be contiolled by Britain in the interests of British Imperialism. Wc are also 
of opinion that tbe salvation of India and her masses lies in the establishment of a real 
socialistic regime. We are afraid the whole of the constitution sketched in the Nehru 
Report is based on capitalistic construction of society. Wc are not prepared to accept this 
constitution, and hence cannot support it. We feel that real unity cannot grow and 
prosper in India as long a9 there is communal representation in whatever form in the 
constitution of India. We are therefore emphatically of opinion that the constitution of 
India should be based only on national representation. 

We find that the constitution sketched in the Nehru Report is based on communal 
representation through reservation of seats for minorities. Consistently with our nationa¬ 
lism, we cannot accept this portion of the constitution. But since under the circums¬ 
tances much as we deplore them, another settlement acceptable to all communities is not 
possible, we feel it to be our imperative national duty not to complicate the matters by 
opposing that portion of the Report in this Convention or outside in the country, for we 
do not want to fall into the clever traps of rank communalists and reactionaries who 
exploiting idealism, nationalism and patriotism, are out to wreck any honest effortB at 
mobilising the national forces to give a battle royal to the present tyranny and to win the 
nation’s freedom. 

Having 6tated our position with regard to the three most important issues in the Report. 
(1) Dominion Status vs. Independence, (2) Nationalism vs. Representation of seats and 
(3) Socialism vs. Capitalism, we wish to assure the Convention that, much as we feel 
very strongly on these three questions, we do not propose to hamper the work of this 
Convention. Bue we desire to record our considered opinion on all the three questions 
and to dissociate ourselves from the resolutions on these three issues in so far as they 
commit us to acceptance of British connection, capitalism and reservation of seats on a 
commnnal basis. We shall not take any part in the resolutions by moving amendments or 
voting on them. We shall however avail oursedves of the privilege accorded in the Report 
aDd Lucknow reatdution of carrying on such activity as we consider proper and necessary 
in favour of complete Independence and hope the parties f avouring British connection 
will not carry on any counter-propaganda or hamper in any way our activities in that 
direction. 

Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMONI on behalf of the Liberal Federation also sup¬ 
ported the resolution. Pie said that ho had come to the Convention because the 
Nehru Committee’s report as a whole was for tho good of the country. If they 
were believers in perpetual dependence they would not have asked for 
Dominion Status hut would be content with ‘ status quo/ Dominion Status 
connected a political position for -India equivalent in all respects to independ¬ 
ence. It was because they are advocates of freedom for the country and did 
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not want any longer to be dependent upon or subject to England that they 
were giving their whole hearted support to this resolution. 

It had been argued that those who supported Dominion Status were 
actuated by a spirit of defeatism. 

Moulana Mahomed Ali On a point of order (cries of order, order, 
sit down). 

Moulana Mahomed AliIf this rabble is going on like this I will 
go out. 

(Voices :—You are also of the rabble). 

Mr. Chintamoni continuing said that he would not refer to the effect 
of argument on this point, as ho listened to every word of Mr. Mahomed Ali 
with the care and attention to which the word of any ex-president of the 
Indian National Congress deservod. „ Ho was speaking on the basis of his own 
understanding and not of the intention of the speaker. 

Moulana Mahomad Ali.—On a point of personal explanation. I did 
not say anything at all about the Liberal Federation or anybody else. I spoke 
about the psychology of Mr. J. M. S err Gupta. 

Mr. Chintamoni.—I submit I have not made any allegation against Mr. 
Mahomed Ali and I stand acquitted to having made any charge against him. 

Proceeding the speaker said that Dominion Status wa3 akin to national 
indepondenco for all practical purposes for which the Nehru Report worked. 
Whether national unity was desirable or was merely an expression of national 
weakness —upon this point he not only associated himself wholeheartedly 
with the arguments put boforo them by Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer. But 
he would go further and say that if they did not strive to the best of their 
power to achieve tho maximum amount of national unity that was possible 
and oxort a united pressure of the entire people seeking for political progress 
and for freedom from bondage upon their opponents whoso organisation, whoso 
strength, whose determination and whose selfishness was only too well known 
to them, they would get neither Independence nor Dominion Status nor make 
any substantial move forward. The position of the National Convention ought 
in his opinion to be the position which Gokhale described as tho position of 
an ambassador of tho people of India. Lot those members of the Indian 
National Congress who had thus belittled the value of national unity should 
remember that the Ali Parties Conference was called at tho instance of the 
National Congress itself and that it was the members of the Congress who 
were in tho position of tho hosts to the non-Congress men in order to achieve 
what they were struggling fpr, namely the freedom from bondage. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chintamoni said that if this Cjnventiou had thrown out 
the Nehru Committee’s recommendations a? embodied in the resolution they 
would be doing the most incalculable injury which anybody of public men 
had done within the living memory and appealed with all the earnestness 
ho could command to ratify the most statesmanlike conclusions reached in 
the report and show it to evey opponent of, Indian national progress that 
Indians could rise to tho height of the ocoasion at this critical junctiuo. 

Sir ALI IMAM rose amidst applause and said that he did not propose to 
enter into a discussion of the value of Independence or Dominion Status, nor 
would ho go into the detailed examination of the report of the Nehru Com¬ 
mittee. Ho did not think that there was one siqglo individual prosont at tho 
Convention who disputed the proposition that Independence was a higher 
claim than Dominion Status, in theory they did not need to bo convinced 
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as to the obvious fact that Independence was a higher ideal. Although he 
was theoretically convinced of the higher ideality of Independence, ho had 
gone and put his name on a paper which adopted Dominion Status, that is 
to say, he had taken a lower place. 

He asked thorn to consider one or two things in regard to their own 
country. People or some section of the people who were fighting among 
themselves upon a question as to whether a certain minority in the central 
legislature should have 25 seats out of hundred or 33, people who wore 
quarrelling among themselves as to whether or not there would bo reservation 
of seats for certain minorities and who wore not united in regard to com¬ 
munal interests, for such people as practical politicians to say and come 
forward that they should have independence was simply ridiculous. One 
might ask if they were going to put before the country the word ‘ indepen' 
dence ’ or they were going to put before the country independence as it 
should be conceived as the basis of an accepted constitution. That word 
by itself had already gone before the country. Tho National Congress had 
already put it bofore the country. Time had come for them to realise that 
the mere word * independence ’ would not by itself bring their salvation. It 
should be accompanied by a definite constitution—a constitution which ac¬ 
cepted independence as its goal. 

As a nationalist ho had a grave misgiving about the declaration of tho 
Jamiyat Ulema, the Kbilafat Committee as it was only the Musalmans who 
wanted independence and who understood the virtue and value of indepen¬ 
dence. He believed that ho was an Indian first (prolonged and continued 
cheers). 

In conclusion he sounded a note of warning to the audionco not to bo 
misled by theoretical ideas but to listen to practical politicians. He did not, 
however, claim to be himself a politician. Ho was a simple man and was 
for some time only a miserable Law Member of the Government of India. 
Ho was putting before the audience his honest conviction and he hoped that 
they would agree with him when he said that tho decisions reached by tho 
Nehru Committee were the best that could bo devised for at least some 
time to come. 
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Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA in reply referred to what His Excellency tho 
Vicer y had said in some place that the friends of India in England would 
be alienated from them by the fact that they would use this constitution 
based on Dominion Status for the purpose of strengthening their position 
for independence. Ho could tell His Excellency that so far as they (the 
Congressmen) were concerned they would uso the unity produced in the 
country for tho purpose of strengthening their national movement for 
freedom. 

Ho knew that it would be as much difficult to wrest a constitution based 
on Dominion Status as it would bo to wrest a constitution based on indepen¬ 
dence ai d complete soverenco from British connexion. Tho only object for 
which he supported tho resolution in the All-Parties Convention that day was 
that he d. sired along with others to uso this unity in tho country. When they 
talked about independence making independence as the basis of their resolu¬ 
tion ho understood men liko Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana Mahomed 
Ali : ho was not going to make insinuations against any one but ho did say 
that th. ro were some who belonged to communal organisations. It was all 
very well to come to tho Convention and to say that they would fight for 
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independence, and in tho same breath say that in the Punjab or in some other 
place they would claim a little more than what their population granted. 

They wanted unity, they wanted strength in this Convention for the 
purposo of enabling tho Congress men to carry on their work for indepen¬ 
dence. “ Lot us not spoil this gigantic work, this historic work in this 
Convention by being pawns in tho hands of the communists and the hired 
politicians of the British people." 

All the amendment were put to the vote and lost while the original 
resolution was carried “ nem con." 

At this stage Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru asked the President to record a note 
that the All-India Congress Committee would rocord their vote in this matter 
on tho 27th iust. Tho President agreed to the proposal of Mr. Nehru and 
tho Convention was adjourned. 


THIRD D AY — 2 4 TH DECEMBER 1 928 . 

2. — Declaration of Rights. 

Pt. Motilal Nehru started tho third day’s proceedings by proposing the 
addition of a clause describing tho word “citizen" as given at page 31 of 
the report, to the effect that when India got Dominion Status and would 
enjoy equality with other members of tho British Commonwealth, those 
members would similarly enjoy equal status in India. Tho following is tho 
text of tho resolution : — 

“That this Convention adopts tho changes proposed in tho supplementary report 
defining a ,c citizen n so as to include citizens of other Dominions.’* 

In moving the resolution he said he was only placing before the Conven¬ 
tion a recommendation made in tho report of his Committee. Tho suggestion 
was that “ citizens” should bo described in a certain way. As tho definition 
of this word originally stood at page 31 of the reports, it consisted of only 
three clauses. It was now proposed to add a fourth, which would bo num¬ 
bered as clause 4. 

Proceeding, Pt. Motilal said that this was necessary in compliance with tho 
resolution that was adopted in the Convention the previous day, when the sub¬ 
ject of the Status of India was debated and Dominion Status resolved upon. 
This would give them tho rights of citizenship in tho Commonwealth. In 
adding this clause they had carried out the instructions of the Lucknow Con¬ 
ference. Unless the new clause now proposed was adoptod tho people of other 
Commonwealths coming to this country could not bo regarded as citizens hero. 
This would create a rather curious state of things because while Germans, 
Italians or the subjects of any other oountry coming to India could bo 
naturalised and would then become citizens here and enjoy equal lights, those 
coming from Great Britain or any of her Colonies would find themselves in 
this real difficulty that they could not bo naturalised and would^ not onjoy 
equality with Indians as citizens. Such a thing would bo quite inconsistent 
with the resolution passed by this Convention the previous day because if 
they had Dominion Status they become equal to tho people of tho British 
Empire and all her Commonwealths. 1 

It Indiana became tho §qual of the British people and the people be¬ 
longing to tho Commonwealths of Canada, South Africa and Australia it 
15 
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would bo absurd to say that though tho Indian people claimed to bo the equal 
of the people of these several Commonwealths the later should not have 
equal rights of citizenship in this country. While claiming to be on the 
same footing as the people of the other British Commonwealths the Indians 
could not deny the latter the same rights as they would themselves enjoy* 
This was nearly a consequential amendment. Of course at present India 
enjoyed no such right at all but they had passed the resolution in favour of 
Dominion Status and if India wanted equality in other Dominions they would 
have to concede the same rights to the people of those Dominions. If they 
wanted to be regarded as citizens of this country, this equality would come 
about automatically if India got Dominion Status. If Indians wanted equal 
rights in other dominions they must give them equal rights here. Of course 
if they did not get the one they would not give the other. As he had stated 
this equality would come about automatically and would not depend upon 
any one s will or pleasure. It would follow automatically and they would 
get those rights subject to any special legislation which other countries would 
have the right to pass, just as India would have tho right to pass similar 
special legislations. If India was admitted into this family of the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations she would no longer be foreign to them and they would 
no longer be foreign to India. 

A member ashed why this Convention should go out of its way to make 
this concession, and in reply to this Pundit Motilal Nehru pointed out that 
they had laid down their constitution for Dominion Status and tho necessary 
implication was that the consequence would follow. The people of this 
Commonwealth could not be naturalised because it was only foreigners who 
could be naturalised. 


A Select Committee Formed. 


Mr. K. M. MUNSHI (Bombay) opposing the resolution said that ho pro¬ 
posed that the resolution be referrod to a Select Committee for further 
consideration. Tho ground for referring tho clause to a Committee was that 
it was not as satisfactory as it should be. With profound deference for 
Pandit Motilal ho said that it was not quite accurate. to say that tho Dominion 
Status guaranteed every .natural-born subject of His Majesty equal rights, 
As, for instance, he said the Commonwealth of Australia was quite 
competent to exclude any race which thoy thought proper from the exercise 
of fra 1 chiso. In South Africa too tboro was such a statute. 

Ho, therefore, suggested that a Committee consisting of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dm Narcsh Sen-Gupta, Mr. J. Choudhury 
and Mr. S. N. Hqji and tho speaker bo formed and that they should submit 
their report at the next sitting or the Convention. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru said that ho had no objection to tho formation of 
a Committee. 



Amendments Moved. 




was vested rights such as capitalistic rights. He did not believe iu any 
self-rule of 5 or 10 or 15 per cent of the population. National Self-Govern¬ 
ment meant Self-Government of the Nation and*,not of any class. He did not 
believe that Swaraj could be acquired by India otherwise than by the tenants 
who had been sadly neglected. But ho did not object if the report as a 
whole was of the Zemindars and that of Priests, which were not to the 
liking of the people. Ho therefore urged that the clause bo omitted. 

Babu Ramchandra (Member, of the U. P. Kishan Sabha) supported 
Mr, Nair. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra SEN-GUPTA said that he considered it unfortunate 
because he could not believe in the existence of self-rule in India for only 
five or ten years. To him national self-government meant not self-govern¬ 
ment of the classes. Those who believed that self-government could be 
achieved by perpetually neglecting the down-trodden masses were labouring 
under a fearful delusion. He believed that the retention of the clause 
meant a direct challenge to the tenantry of Bengal and ho was prepared to 
accept it for the present, for they who had already laboured under this dis¬ 
advantage for so many years were prepared to suffer so for a few years 
more. They knew that the moment the constitution came into force and 
manhood suffrage was granted they could alter the whole structure of the 
constitution and it was in this feeling that ho opposed the amendment. 

Mr. Ramdas PANTULU in opposing the amendment said that there was 
no danger to accepting the resolution as it stood in the report as it was 
perfectly a legitimate provision. They wore already pledged under the 
Congress constitution to adjust amicably the relations between landlords and 
teuants and the employers and the employees and he did not want to create 
any impression in the minds of anybody that this relation would bo destroyed 
under the new Commonwealth. 

Mr. J. L. BANERJEE iu supporting the amendment said that the first 
clause of the resolution that no property would be disturbed except in accor¬ 
dance with law was quite sufficient aud he thought that the second clause 
guaranteeing rights was added with a sinister object. What titles were they 
going to guarantee ?—titles lawfully acquired under the laws passed by the 
British Government which was described by Mahatma Gandhi as Satanic 
Might he understand that all other laws of the Satanic Government were 
liable to be assailed aud attacked but the laws for safeguarding the rights 
of landlords were sacred and sacrosant, net even to bo attacked by the Free 
India to be ? 

What were they trying to have their Dominion status for, Mr. Banoi^eo 
asked. Was not their new Commonwealth to bo given amplo and largo 
power of law giving ? Should they not desire to give that body a chance bo 
fore the world 1 Certainly they did not want to .perpetuate the evil thing of 
the past? Should they not say that their object was to shatter the existing 
state of things and remould it nearer to the heart’s desire ? If that was 
not their object was there any meauiug in claiming independence or Dominion 
Status ? If they gave the largest and amplest powers for legislation to the 
free states of India would that power of legislation be hampered only iu 
respect of laws, out of deference most probably, to the great property-holders 
now existing in India. 

" O ne °* first duty of the now state of Bengal, Mr. Banerjoo con- 
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created under tho Commonwealth will he to unsettle the permanent 
settlement. How can it possibly do that if you guarantee under your constitu - 
tions those titles and rights of the people here 1 If you cannot alter the 
present eniquitous state of things, your federated India will not bo worth 
having. 

<<i kRIPRAKASA (of Benares) moved tho deletion of the words 

lawiu ly with regard to tho acquisition of property and suggested the addition 
of the following clause after the word guaranteed : “ Provided that the 

same had been acquired in a manner still regarded as lawful in the Common- 

wcd t and also provided that such a guarantee shall not be regarded as 
giving any immunity to any person from the confiscation of the whole or a 
pai of his property however acquired in executing decrees of the courts of tho 
ommonwealfh or in fulfilment of such laws as may be passed limiting the 
extent of private property.’’ 

He said that he was not there to carry on a tirade against the rich folk. 
,, ? P 1 ! 1 P° se °* , 18 moving the amendment was to impress upon thoir minds 
aw a ever gain humanity in its march towards progress had made should 
be shared by all human beings. It should not bo confined only to a few. 

- f} 1 '. T* BISWANATHAM of Tamil Naidu in moving a similar amendment 
said hat to support the rights of titles lawfully acquired was quite out of 
P ace. e suggested that under the present conditions it would bo most incon - 
ceivable to give guarantee to an exploded section of society. Tho posterity 
would not be able to reorganise the society. 

Mr. Syed MAIIOMLD opposed the amendment. While agreeing with tho 
sentiments that were contained in the amendment he pointed out that 
tnis constitution was the beginning of India’s career as a free nation. They 
wou rea ise that all the amendments which they were dealing with wore 
really useless and trivial. What they were trying by this amendment was to 
career* 6 ^ S0Cla struc ^ uro the country before it started on its political 

tions^ T MALAVIYA wanted to clear up certain misconcep- 

had been dml'l f? h ° T ld they ? U8t not 8tarfc with tbe idoa that what 
must fdvft £ f d 6611 d0n6 t0 placat ! a P ar ticular group of men. They 

if thev affrflfld t W ° . W0r ° i er J lnfi L^ 0m fcb * s mi ich honesty of purpose that 
T| * ,. a proposal they had done so aftor mature iudgmeat. 

Lv un ° bJeCt of an agreed cons titution was to arrive at an understanding 
y an agreement. Ihey could establish Government by sword and by nego- 
He was'sure that they did not want that they 
tw 1 V1 T i he aDded magnatos aild the tenants and use force. On tho 
f , a “ . be y wanted to adjust differences between themselves in order 
rm Y 1S i i US ^ ai \ d C( * uitablQ re ktionship between zemindars and tenants. 

ney baa been doing it even under the existing administration. They were 
thm; 1 CODS titution by the result but by an agreement. Did 

tinnfr. th ^ th0 propo * as embodied in the report did not give satisfac- 

easonable men ? Did he ask them to agree to anything unreasonable ? 

was \ ^Y VaS th !* propo8al ^ ef °^ thom? lt had beon suggested that it 
as a sinister motive that led some of them to put this forward. He, 

maiSVr1 th fw\l that th 7 WOuld think better in their calm01 ’ moment. He 
co S, ? S fcb !‘ w^H-known tradition to be found in every 

constitution. The first portion related to the Sjocedure of laws. What did 
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the second clause mean except this that the new Parliament by a law should 
not say all at once that landed property would be confiscated. This was 
embodied against the passage of such a law and it did not debar them from 
making a revision of the settlement law of Bengal aud Behar. It was an 
economic measure which was open to Government to open the question at 
any time, and if the British Government had hesitated to revise it for more 
than a century, they would certainly expect their Parliament to proceed 
with the rovisiou not in a hurry. If, however, it was considered necessary in 
the interests of the country, if justice demanded that the revision should be 
taken, thon he said that this provision would not stand iu their way. 

Pandit Malaviya continued “ If you want to nationalise the land, it 
will be open to your Parliament to appoint a committee or commission to 
purchase those lands after offering them a fair compensation aud to acquire 
the whole of the land which they possess by the process of law. 

“ I do not endorse the view that every title acquired under the present 
Government is a bad title. Property has not only come down from the 
British poriod but from the Hindu period and had beou enjoyed under the 
present administration. Do you want to say that you want to take away 
those rights 'l Do you want to say that you will tolerate the idea of your 
Parliament passing a short law to the effect that all titles to private proper¬ 
ties should be extinguished and authorising the executive to take possession 
of the property they possess ? I am glad that you do not. 

“ Accept if you please, reject if you cannotthus concluded Pandit 
Malaviya amidst applause. 

Tho amendments were lost and Pandit Motilal Nehrus resolution was 
carried. 

Leaders Leave Pandal to Meet Mr. Jiunah. 

At this stage a number of prominent leaders including Doctor Ansari , 
the Maharaja of Muhamadabad, Sir Tej Bahadur and Pandit Matilal Nehru 
loft the Convention one by one aud the dais was practically half vacant. 
Thoy all left for Grand Hotel whore Mr. Jinnah had arrived from Bombay 
with a view to discuss with him possible solutions of tho communal question 
and incidentally decide tho presidentship of tho Muslim League regarding 
which there were several reports in tho lobbies and elsewhere. Doctor 
Bosaut therefore occupied the chair. 

Half an hour later, Pandit Motilal returned to pilot and answer tho 
criticisms levelled at several provisions of the Nehru Report. There were 
altogether nineteen clauses laying down fundamental rights. Owing to tho 
absence of several leaders, tho debate was very tame. Attempts wore 
made to alter those amendments in tho report which had boon made at the 
Lucknow Conference. 

Primary Education and the State. 

One amendment related to provision by tho State for imparting public 
instruction in primary schools to children of members of minorities of com 
siderable strength in the population through tho medium of their own 
language and in such script as may be in vogue among them. 

Amendments to alter this were lost. 

Abolition of Corporal Punishment. 

Practically all attempts at modifying prSposals we e unsuccessful. But 
Mr. Balakrishua Sarrna retained a very lrrge majority at voting time on 
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his motion that there should bo no corporal punishment for any effenco in 
tho Commonwealth of India. Pandit Motilal had opposed this, but he and 
only a few others voted against it. 

Prohibition Question. 

The question of prohibition came in for consideration by way of an 
amendment in sub-clause 17 the effect of which was to provide for prohi¬ 
bition as a fundamental right in the constitution itself. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari was in charge of the motion and with but a 
brief, speech from him, and another from the seconder, it was carried 
unanimously. 

It is hardly necessary for me/’ said Mr. Rajagopalachari, “ to remind 
you that Prohibition is a fundamental part of the American Constitution, 
and the present opportunity is availed of by mo to place before you a 
similar proposal that, in our constitution which we are framing, Prohibition 
should be provided for as a fundamental right. Wo have already provided 
for universal elementary education and for public health and welfare work. 

What I propose is that tho removal of the drink evil must also find a place 
in our constitution at tho very start. If wo want the country to bo happy 
and prospeious with adult suffrage, we must also have drink removed. If 
we want a sound democracy, we should necessarily undertake tho duty of 
removing those causes that prevent an ordinary man from acting properly. 

“ It is hardly necessary for me in this Convention to argue the matter. 

If you want to save the money of the people under the Commonwealth, you 
must have Prohibition. Every year twonty crores of the poor man’s money 
in this country is wasted over this poison, and therefore if we want to bo 
prosperous, we must have this amendment passed and carried out. If it is 
not included in the constitution now, it would bo impossible in the Central 
Legislature to adopt any Prohibition at all. It has been put in the schedule 
as a provincial subject, ai d therefore it would not bo competent for the 
Central Legislature to deal with it. . You know the difficulty with Prohibition 
in regard to finance, A Provincial Government may not be able to find 
money. lo go to the Central Legislature it would be impossible, becauso 
the. constitution is against it. And if wo desire to amend it, four-fifths 
ma.ioiity is a condition. If, therefore, you accept my motion, you will place 
the burden of making suitable laws upon all Provincial Legislatures and upon 
he entral Legislature also. 1 do not think you will find any difficulty in 
accepting it. Tho amendment is as follows 

It shall bo the duty of the CommoMvealth to save its citizens from 
the evil and temptations of alcoholic liquors and intoxicating drugs ; and it 
shall, as soon as possible, after tlio establishment of tho Commonwealth 
Government, make laws for total prohibition of manufacture and import or 
possession or sale of alcoholic liquor and intoxicating drugs, except for 
modicinal or industrial purposes ”. 

Mr.. Mufti Muhamad Siddiq seconded the amendment which was put 
and carried unanimously. 

Control of Judiciary, 

The Convention also adopted the addition of a sutrclause to tho effect 
that all courts of law should be within the jurisdiction of the appollato and 
administrative side of the High Court of Judicature. 

The Convention then adjourned to reassembh on tho 27th. 
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FOURTH DAY — 27TH DECEMBER 1 928 . 

The All-Parties Convention reassembled at 3 this afternoon after two 
days’ rocess, the adjournment having enabled the All-India Muslim 
League to meet and elect its delegates to to-day’s session of the Convention. 
Attendence again was very large, and the dais particularly was occupied 
very fully. 



DEC. ’281 THE PARSI ASSOCIATION’S STATEMENT 


Committee’s Report Presented. 

At the outest Mr. K. M. Munshi of Bombay read the majority report of the Com 
mittee appointed on the 24th Dec. to consider the definition of the word “citizen.'’ The 
Majority report was of opinion that the definition of “ citizen ” as given in clause (c) 
should be modified in this way : Who being a subject of the Crown ordinarily resides or 
personally works for gain within the territories of the Commonwealth at the commence¬ 
ment of the Act or fulfils qualifications prescribed by the Parliament for the exercise of 
the rights of citizenship. 

A Dissentient Note. 

Mr. S. N. Haji of Bombay made a dissentient note in which he said : As I am of 
opinion that the discretion of the Indian Dominion Parliament when established should 
not be fettered by particulars laid down now, regarding the qualifications under which 
non-Indians can become Indian citizms, I regret that I cannot sign the above report. 
However, I realise that non-Indians in India should be permitted to become Indian citizens 
under the Parliament according to the conditions laid down in that behalf.” 

He would, therefore, add the words c ‘ and fulfils the qualifications prescribed by Parlia¬ 
ment for the exercise of the right, of citizenship.” 

Parsis and the Nehru Report. 

Mr. M. V. PATEL, on behalf of the Parsi Association of Bombay known as Mazdayasni 
Mandal, made a statement in course of which he said : “ The Parsi Community appreciate 

the unquestioned and unquestionable patriotic motives that have inspired Dr. Ansari, Pandit 
Motilal and others who are responsible for the framing of a constitution for the future 
governance of the country, which bears clear evidence of assiduous application, strenuous 
labour and unflagging zeal. But the community cannot help deploring the fact that it 9 
very existence has been ignored by the said leaders from the very inception of the moment 
for framing the said constitution. It is as surprising as it is painful to the community 
to see itself so completely ignored in the report by the distinguished framers of the 
constitution. 

“ The Parsi Community desires to know what would be its position when the Govern¬ 
ment of the, country virtually passes from the hands of the British into the hands of the 
people. The apprehension entertained frequently by a large section of the Parsi Com¬ 
munity in the matter of Swaraj is that if the Indians were granted self-government, the 
dominant race will by the sheer force of numbers sweep everything before them and the 
interests of the minor races like the Parsis would considerably suffer. 

“ The majority of the Parsi Comftnmity have now learnt to hale communalism in every 
shape and form and disdain to ask for or have special communal rights and privileges. 
They have, as a community, made common cause with the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
and boycotted the Simon Commission. They have also exhibited sufficient moral courage 
to give whole-hearted support to the Nehru report inspite of their grievances, They have 
thrown the weight of their influence on the side of righteousness and justice instead of 
co-operating with the Simon Commission driven by a cowardly and selfish consideration 
of communal interests The Community has also adopted a courteous attitude towards 
the constitution and have resolved to trust to their own abilities and merits and the leaders’ 
sense of justice and fair play for a share in the government of the country when India 
is free. 

** * n inclusion I would request you to have this statement road before the Convention 
and placed on the records of the proceedings”. 

Mr, SIDWAI then came forward and stated that the Mondal wa? a religious body, 
lne body that counted in the Bombay Presidency was the Parsf Panobayet and they had 
repudiated the idea of co-operating with the Commission inspite of interested move in 
c rtain section. On this question he further informed fcbfc House that the five Parsi mem¬ 
bers in the Bombay Council hod totally boycotted the Commission. The Parsis did not 
want any safeguards. They had’played their part industrially, politically and socially 
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and they would stand on their own merits. Even he might say that they did not like 
the idea of keeping anything on record as stated by the previous speaker. He wanted 
to impress on them that the statement read came from a religious association and the 
body that counted was the Parsi Panchayet in Bombay who had boycotted the Simon 
Commission and adopted the Nehru report. 


Position of Jamiat-ul-Ulema Hind. 

The following letter from the Secretary, Jamiat-ul-ulema of Hind, Delhi, to the Secre¬ 
tary, All-Parties Convention, was then read before the Convention which stated that the 
invitation received from the Convention was put before the Working Committee of the 
Jamiat-ul-ulema Hind at the meeting held at Moradabad on December 23rd. Tho Com¬ 
mittee adopted the following resolution : — 

“ In vii'W of the fact that the Nehru Report Committee was irregularly constituted 
and has no adequate representation of Moslems in it and that the Nehru Report has not 
yet been put before and adopted by the Moslem All-Parties Conference, this meeting of 
the Working Committee does not consider it necessary to elect its delegates to the Calcutta 
Convention. It only appoints Maulana Mahomed Ali to deliver the report of the Jamiat- 
ul-ulema to the President or Secretary of the Convention with the message that the 
Jamiat-ul-ulema Hind is still prepared to send its representatives if the All-Parties Com¬ 
mittee in accordance with its principles first procures the demands of different Moslem 
associations and then fixes a date for the Convention to consider a constitution for India 
on the basis of mutual understanding”, 

An Amendment to Fundamental Rights. 

Mr. Mohammad Masud AHMED (Buzm Sufia) then moved an amendment to article 4, 
sub-clauses 4 and 5 of the Supplementary Report, deleting the words “ for purposes not 
opposed to public order or morality ” and adding “ provided this be not of itself opposed 
to public morality and no one or no community shall be compelled to act againBt the 
doctrine and practices of his religion nor shall any one be compelled to do anything 
because of the religious tenets of any creed or community.” 

Mr. J. R. BANERJEE (Bengal) in opposing the amendment said that he wanted to 
oppose the amendment on more than one reason. In the first place the question of public 
order was of paramount importance. The All-Parties Convention meant an atmosphere of 
peace. Public peace and tranquility was to be preserved above all. If the amendment was 
carried then if anybody preached against the religion of others, which he held religious on 
his part, public order was sure to be violated, He was sorry that the amendment waB 
moved at all in the Convention. 

Mr.Niranjan DAS (Guzranwalla), in opposing the amendment, said that they from 
the Punjab had come to bury commuualism which the amendment wanted to revive. It 
was very late in the 20th Century to say that religion had anything to play in politics. 
He waB not sure whether the gentleman who had moved the amendment was the represen¬ 
tative of any community in the Convention. Punjab which was once the hotbed of com- 
munalism had got rid of it only for the Nehru Report. Did the gentleman, asked Mr. Das 
in conclusion, mean that when they attained Swaraj they would have nothing to do wiih 
public peace of morality ? 

The amendment was then put to vote and lost. 


Another Amendment Negatived. 

An attempt was made by Mr. Mohammad Masud AHMAD to add a new clause in the 
declaration of fundamental rights to the effect that “ Musalmans shall be subject only to 
their own personal law in all matters relating to religious or semi-religious observance, 
Azans, laws of inheritance, guardianship, gifts, wills, logit imacy, marriage, dower, divorce,* 
Waqf, no Government at any time shall have the power to add, alter, amend or other¬ 
wise change the above and where the Islamic law requires that any particular matter be 
adjudicated upon by Muslim judges, only Muslim judges ehali adjudicate upon such 
matters ”, 

There was a brief discussion over it after which it was negatived by an overwhelming 
majority, 

Participation of Muslim League. 

At this stage Pandit Motilal Nehru announced that the Moslem League and the Khilafat 
Committee would be represented in the Convention for the first time that day. (Applaus ). 
These bodrs had not taken part in any previous sitting of the Convention" and it would 
not be convenient for them to discuss the subjects they had already discussed or the new 
subjects that would come up before the Convention fo' discussion. He, therefore, pro- 
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posed that a Sub-Committee of the House be formed to meet these delegates with a view to 
arriving at certain resolution on the communal questions, nr if they coaid not, th y would 
put forward the various organisations 1 view-points at the next sitting of the Convention, 

If they put forward anything without previoui kuowledge on the sub] *ct, there would be 
difficulty. It would be a mistake to put anything at the beginning and it would be a 
mistake for the House cither to accept or reject that on the spur of the. moment. Ho, 
therefore, moved that a Sub-Committee of the Convention consisting of 35 members be 
appointed to meet the delegates from the Kiilafat Committee an i th 3 Moslem League, 

Members of the Sub-Committee. 

Following were the members of the Sub-Committee :—Mahatma Gandhi, Sir Tej Baha¬ 
dur, Pfc. M. M. Malaviya, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Azad, Pandit Motilal, Dr, Moonje, Mr, 
Jayakar, Mr. dayraradas Daulatrara, Sardar Sardul Singh, Dr. Satyapal, Mr. Anoy, Mr. 
Dunichand of Lahore, Master Tarun Singh, Babu Rajenlra Prasad, Mr. Chintamani, Kumar 
Ganganand, Mr. J. L. Banerji, Mr. J. M. Sen-Qupta, Mr. H. N. Dutt, Mr. Padamraj Jaia, 

Mr. J. B. Buneiy, Mr Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Yijayaraghavachariar, Sir Ali Imam, Mrs. 
Besant, Dewan Bahadur Barachandra llao and others. 

The following were the representatives of the Moslem League : Dr. Kitchlew, Malik 
Barkat Ali, Dr. Alarn, Mr. Z iffar Ali, Hissamuddin and Gazi A. Baharaan (Punjab); 
Mnulvi Mujibar Bahaman, Maulvi Akrara Khan, Mr. Azz : zul Ilnq, Mr. A. Karim of Bengal ; 
Maharaja of Mubammadabad, Messrs. Sherwani and Khaliquozumraan, Yakub Ali Khan of 
U. P. ; Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Chagla and Mr. Brelvy of Bombay ; Hon. Shah Md. Zubair and Dr. 
Mahammad of Bebar ; Mr. Yakub Hossain and Mr. A Halim of Madras ; Mr. Nur Ali 
of Assam and a representative from the North Western Frontier Provinces. 

The president then announced that these two committees would meet at the room of 
Pandit Motilal within half an hour and the committee of the Convention was to report 
to the open House next day on its work, if possible. The House was then adjourned 
to give facility to these bodies to discuss the questions affecting the communities. 
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Dr. Ansari took the chair at 4*30 and requested the various movers of 
the amendments to assist him to get the business through, as the delegates 
were getting impatient and wanted to go home. A number of minor amend¬ 
ments, he suggested, could be dropped as the exact phraseology should be 
left to a Parliamentary draftsman to arrange. He fixed five minutes for 
the seconder of amendments, reserving discretion to allot more time in the 
case of important amendments. 

Di. Ansari next read a communication from Pandit Motilal, which 
enclosed a copy of the resolution passed by the A.IC.C. in the afternoon on the 
constitution recommended by the All-Parties 1 Committee report and request¬ 
ing that that opinion be recorded subject to any changes that the Congress 
might make. 

Dr. Ansari next read out the text of the resolution for the information 
of non-Congressmen. 


Statement by Khilafatists. 

Dr. Ansari then said that ho had received two statements, one from those 
members of the. Khilafat Committee who claim to form the majority and who 
avo elected their delegates to join in the Convention and another, a counter- 
8 atemont by the other members of the Khilafat Committee, appointed by them 
under his chairmanship regarding the commuual question. It was not signed 
by him as the Chairman of the Committee. It ran : — 

Mn e KnJT e o Q m0tllfic ? fc i? n8 t0 fchfl Nl * hru Report moved by Mr. Jinnah on behalf of the 
S t| f Le £f u ^ and Mr ; T - K* Sherwani on behalf of the Central Khilafat Committee 
t .. • 1 , one-third of the elected representative^ of both the Houses of the Central 

this'point* 3 8 ^ 0U c Musaalmane, The Committee could not ft! rive at any agree menu on 

16 
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, “ 2 A Tha * 7, tbe PuDja 1 b and Ben S al - ln tbB event of adult suffrage not being estab- 
lished, there should he reservation of scats for Mussulmans on the population basis for 
ten years, subject to re-examination after that period, but they shall bavo no rieht to 
contest additional seats. The Committee did not contemplate any such contingency. 6 

rest in the Centra' I npiff'1 i hi°'I£ rS B 3j? ul<l be ll;ft t0 the provinces and should not 
. t . .. hp . , f b f ^hat Clause 13-A embodied in the supplementary 

The Committee was n nnininn m , h f ? <,1V16 ’ on of 6 llb 3 eot9 in schedules l and I I be revised. 
T SeiSw 1ml,?„° £ 0P ,ni0n tb nt the residuary powers should rest with the Central 
Legislature but the revision of 13 A .and Schedule I and II was not objected to. 

alteration is'nasRpH fir R t hVT f u^‘U not be amended or altered unless the amendment or 
fifti a nf ih Houses of Parliament separately by a majority of four- 

four fif hs Th P B r Com m f,? d . U ‘ en by , b ? U , 1 lhe HlU8 ' 8ittin K together by a’ majority of 
four-fifths The Committee approved of the suggestion unanimously. 

i< simultaneously “win? ^ IV> aboufc communaI representation, delete the words 

The Comraitt.p/nPT^a ,. e e . 0tabllsbracnt of a Government under this constitution.” 

arrived at by parties who signed ita" Lucknow! “ M ' hi9 rc80]u,i0n records aD a 8 recraent 
in Tu!in(iw m i! , !l, t !V| Ct regarding communal representation in the Punjab arrived at 
ZJSSZ&t RrPOn - ThC GOramitteC " ad o'^iond it if the Sikh 


So far about the NJualim League and Khilafat Committee members. 
Tiie Sikhs’ Demand. 


the 


“The members of (lie Central Sikh League moved that 30 d> r cent of th* seata in 

Oommfttee cou,,. Lte Tiny agr« 


on this point. Another suggestion of aiiowing 11 P T,‘ cem. of'^Zseats with^St^ 

additional seats to Sikhs was also not acceptable even to the Sikhs themselves.” ° 


A member asked : Who suggested it 1 

Dr. Ansar;: Mahatma Gandhi suggested it, but it was not acceptable 
either to the Sikhs or the Muslims or Hindus of the Punjab. Finally, tho mem¬ 
bers of the Hindu Sabha, Bengal moved that seats for Hindus in Bengal bo 
reserved on a population basis, namely, 48 per cent. Tho Committee did 
not asaent to it. 

Mr. Jitendralal Banerjoe asked whether it would not bo more correct 
to say that the question was not considered. 

Dr. Ansari: I put it mildly. It was really laughed out, 

ltival Khilafat Factions. 

. r. Aft l Cr , AIa ™ had road out the two statements, one of his section on 
the Central Khilafat Committee and tho other signed by Moulana Shaukat Ali 
.is t ecietaiy, Conti a) Khilafat Committee, the former claiming the proper 
hjeus stand! for the fifty delegates who were attendin ? the Convention on the 
< antral Khilafat Committee b behalf, lhe latter denying all such claims. Dr. 
Ansari said : I think if we take up the communal question first and get 
it out of our way we shall havo done a great part of our work. Therefore 
will ask Mr. Jinnah to ,*1 ico the resolutions or amendments on behalf of tho 
All-India Muslim League.” 


Mr. Jinnah’s Statement. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah then said: “The All-India Muslim League passed a 
leaolution appointing 23 delegates and in accordance with that resolution wo 
attended this Convention yesterday. You were pleased to appoiut a com- 
mutee with a view to consider what wo have (o place bofore this Convention 
eventually. The resolution of the League is important and f will read it 
to you. \For text see proceedings of Muslim League in Vol. If.) Tho Com¬ 
mittee, which you appointed', met yesterday and we sat, up last night, I 
neiieve, Mil half past one or two and I am told some remained even later. 


Ml NlSTffy. 
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The result, I am sorry to say, is not very fruitful, and therefore I would 
like to draw your special attention to tho points which were discussed and 
which I am going to place before you. Tho points are given in tho report 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Jinnah explained tho reasons which ho had given for tho support 
of the points put forward on behalf of the Loague. Ho said he could not 
got back homo last night till 3, but ho was sorry tho discussions woro not 
very fruitful. He first referred to their demand about one-third oLctod seats 
being reserved for Muslim representatives in tho Central Legislature. Ho 
said: The Nehru Report has stated that acco ding to the scheme which 
they propose tho Muslims are likely to get one-third in the Central Legisla¬ 
ture and perhaps more, and it is argued that the Punjab and Bengal will got 
much more than their population proportion. What wo feel is this. If one- 
third is going to be obtained by Muslims then the method which you have 
adopted is not quite fair to the provinces where tho Muslims are in a minority 
because the Punjab and Bengal will obtain more than their population basis 
in the Central Legislature. You are going to gi/c to the rich more and 
keeping tho poor according to the population. It may bo sound reasoning but 
it is not wisdom. I tell you why. I know wo are living in an age whore 
wo are talking of democracy and where wo count heads, but besides hoads 
thore may bo other considerations. I am taking, for instance, a province like 
Madras, which has got bi’x per cent of the muslim population and in a total 
number of 500 representatives Madras will not get in the Parliament more 
than 2 or 3 seats. Now it is very desirable that such adjustment should 
be made that you give something more to tho provinces like Madras, bocauso 
it is not merely a question of vote, but you have to get representatives who, 
coming from different parts of tho provinces, will bo able to know tho con¬ 
ditions in those parts. Wo know, in a legislature it is of groat importance 
that a man must be able to put his facts and his arguments to persuade it 
if his case is fair and just. 

Therefore, if tho Muslims are, as tho Nehru Report suggests, to got 
onc-third, or more, they cannot give tho Punjab or Bengal more, but let 
six or sevon extra seats be distributed among provinces which aro already 
in a very small minority, such as, Madras and Bombay, because, remember, 
if Sind is separated the Bombay Presidency will bo reduced to something 
like 7 or 8 per cent. There aro other provinces whoro wo have small 
minorities. This is tho roason why wo say fix ono third and lot it bo dis¬ 
tributed amongst Muslims according to our own adjustment, and that is why 
we say that. 

Mr, Jinnah next referred to thoir second demand that, in tho event of 
adult suffrage not being granted, the Punjab and Bengal should havo soats 
reserved on a population basis and no more, subjoct to re-examination at 
tho ond of ton years. Ho said, “ You romombor that originally proposals 
emanated from certain Muslim leaders in March 1927 known as the “ Delhi 
Proposals.” They were dealt with by the A.LO.C. in Bombay and at tho 
Madras Congress and the Muslim League in Calcutta last December sub¬ 
stantially endorsed at least this part of the proposal. I am not going into 
tho detailed arguments. It really reduces itself into one proposition, that 
the voting strength of Mahomedans in the Punjab and Bengal, although 
they aro in a majority, is not Jn proportion to thoir population. That was 
one of the reasons, The Nehru lie port has now found a substitute auj 
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fey say that if adult franchise is established then there is no need for 
reservation but in the event of its not being established we want to leave 
no doubt that in that case there should be reservation for Muslims in the 
Pur,iab and Bengal, according to their population, but they shall not be 

Jinn h r°epld "pSe ™ interruptions ?o which Mr 

individually!’ 1 / ' P d ° D0fc interrupt me. I cannot argue with you all 

nowerit STrJ 6 ? ^ 6aIt with th0 Lca 8uc’s objection to Clause 13 em- 
wiih the'ciuestinn^nf a p . , oveinnienfc to suspend the provincial constitution, 
Go^S a ^ P ° W 7 8whichthey shou,d grant to provincial 

Provincial subjects. ^ TeVIS1 ° n ° f schedules la * in S down tho Central and 

Dr^Tn^r.^^Ts ' Vty Mr ' Jinnah was being given so much time. 

the fullest latitude to “ T* iss " e a,,d 1 will give Mr. Jinnah 

me lunest latiiucle to oxpress his views (cheers). 

i eS' 1 ,skS"s th,s tor " ,y * 

hold —I know Hirrlnc d ,he communal aspect. Wo strongly 

Legislature ”, 6 16Sldua,y power to the Provinces and not to the Central 


<SL 


Separation of Sind. 

Mr. Jinnah next announced that thoro was unanimity that no chantro 
”1 6 “ ,b ° «onetitution without a tour-firths majority of either hZc 

that we shall have to no throneb „ „t,., i u , 1 thl k tt,s House will agree 

that vision SS if°/ ou ^ want me' M Z SC ° th ° reaIisat ^ of 

you to understar d me* 1 b P ty to thls a g re6ment then I want 

SfSssSSS 

s^bi2-Si=s»* az sssm 


iheve rnav Wa -V • say loat mat is rot vaJid ground. 

inference and ma/have^igMdT/dtW jf CluWW ’ Z° were Present'at that 
caj reify. The Muslim League Moot 


The Muslim T Boon I * cjdubx in a personal or a representative 
° U8l ‘“ League was not represented. Various other organr 
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sations present here to*day were not represented. Are we bound, in this 
Convention, bound because a particular resolution was parsed by an agree¬ 
ment between certain persons 1 I venture to say that this Convention is 
not so bound. Are you entitled to say because A. B. C. D. came to this 
agreement therefore I am out of court here, which I consider the supremo 
court 1 As far as this Convention is concerned I therefore say that this is not 
valid reason and it is within your jurisdiction to make any modifications you 
think proper/ Finally, Mr. Jinnah referred to what ho thought was a slip, 
the proviso in the Punjab Hindu-Muslim agreement being omitted from the 
supplementary report stating that the settlement was acceptable on the basis 
of a scheme of adult franchise only. 

Dr. Alam supporting Mr. Jinnah in a sentence, appealed to the good 
sonso of the House. 




Dr. Sapru'9 Reply to the Criticisms. 

Sir Toj Bahadur Sapru said he was leaving that night for Allahabad 
and would express his views on tho various points raised by Mr. Jinnah. 
As one who was intimately associated with the preparation of the Nehru 
Report under tho leadership of his distinguished friond Pandit Motilal, he 
assured them that every point of view was studied. “ Wo woro actuated 
by one main desire, namely to brine about the maximum ajnoint of unity 
(Hear, hear). Many parties, which belong to different schools of thought 
which have worked during the last oight or ton years on different platforms, 
woro prepared to co-operate with one another in evolving a constitution not 
merely for our day but for posterity (hear, hear). That was the spirit in 
which we approached our task. You can easily imagine how if tho report 
had come to be written by people of one school of thought belonging to any 
one of the organisations, it would have been very different. It was you who 
were responsible for tho Committee. The responsibility rests much moro 
heavily on the Congressmen who invited members of other political parties 
to join in producing a schen'o carrying the greatest amount of agreement. 
Do not therefore judge tho scheme from a narrow point ol view of party 
politicians. Tho report was written in a spirit of Indian nationalism to remove 
disunity which is dirfiguring our public life and to restore harmony in 
certain matters, so that wo may work shoulder to shoulder in regard to those 
matters. It was only after tho most careful and fullest discussion that 
we settled on tho ideal or objective of Dominion Status. 

The next question was as to the moans to be adopted for attaining that 
end. On that there was complete agreement. We did not disguise from 
ourselves the position, which I trust will be realised by overy one of you, 
that there can be no greater self-docoption on tho part of any one, be he a 
Congressman, Liberal, Independence man, Hindu Sabhaite or Muslim Loaguor, 
tbit it is impossible for India to achieve Dominion Status, not to speak of 
Independence, if there is not complete harmony on broad principles between 
one community and another community. Therefore the essence of the whole 
problem was tho communal question and, when wo approached it, wo had in 
niind the Delhi proposals and others made in other quarters. We tried to 
explore as many avenues as possible and camo to tho conclusion that the only 
possible way of solving it in India was by taking courage in both hands and go¬ 
ing headlong towards what I consider to be the most democratic state, namely 
to adopt adult franchise, so that each community may stand on a perfect 
equality svith the other, • That being the position, it followed that tho 
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MaDcmedan community Bhould get representation in the Central Legislature 
in proportion to its numerical strength iu the whole of India. That was 
a logical position and we adopted it logically. If you oxamino the figures 
you will find that, including nominated members, Muslim representation 
in the Central Legislature is 27 per cent and Mr. Jinnah wants 33. In 
making the observations that follow I am not in the slightest degree disloyal 
to the Chairman nor am I departing from the Nehru Report. At the same 
time it seems to me that you are faced with an occasion whon the first and 
last question should be to bring about unity. Even at the sacrifice of tho 
reputation for being logical I would rather lose my reputation than imperil 
the success of this Conference. Gentlemen, remember it is not only our 
own countrymen but the v;hole world is watching you. If you leave this 
par dal with failure you will have done a great damage to the country from 
which it may not recover for a quarter of a century. The simple position 
is that for the sake of settlement you are invited by Mr. Jinnah, howevor 
illogically and unreasonable, to agree to this proposition, which I considor 
is not inconsistent with the Nehru Report (voices “ no, no” and some 
interruptions). Speaking for myself I would like you to picture Mr. Jinnah, 
whom I have ki own intimately for fifteen years. If be is a spoilt child, 
a naughty child I am prepared to say, give him what ho wants and be finished 
with it/ I am going to ask him to be reasonable but wo must, as practi¬ 
cal statesmen, try to solve tho problem and not bo misled by arithmetical 
figures. 

Touching tho question of reservation of seats in the Punjab and Ben¬ 
gal as an alternative, Sir Tej Bahadur said he would not put forward an 
alternative but if a bettor alternative could be suggested he was open to adopt 
it. He hoped that Mr. Jinnah would reconsider his position on the point. 

As regards the residuary powers many eminent Mabomedans had sugges¬ 
ted that those should be left with the provinces. Dr. Sapru warned them 
against being misled by the examples of other countries, for in tho caso 
of U. S. A. the President a? d in the case of Switzerland, an irremovable 
Executive, were the chief centres of gravity, while an Australian states¬ 
man already thought their forefathers had mado a mistake in giving the 
residuary powers to the provinces. ‘‘Having regard to tho pecnliar posi¬ 
tion of India It would be unwise to vest these powers in the provinces. 
The constitution we have devised is neither federal nor unitary. It is 
both. As a constitutional lawyer I feel that even if Hindus are propared to 
ngieo 1 would warn them on this point: ‘Do not allow your mind to bo 
misguided by the fact that in certain provinces you will havo a Hindu 
majority and in others a Muslim majority/ (Hear, hear). Personally I 
feel that in spite of many suspicions you may have, you will havo to pool 
together your energies. If you have the spirit of distrust and suspicion let 
mo tell you it is no use evolving your constitution. You havo got to take 
certain lisks and these must bo taken in a spirit of abundant faith and 
hopefulness . 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru agreed with Mr. Jinnah that Clause 13-A 
regarding the suspension of a provincial constitution was susceptible of im¬ 
provement aid the two schedules regarding provincial and central subiects 
could also be modified. 


As regards Sind, this Convention had of course full authority to upset 
any anangement arrived at at Lucknow, if it so wished. 



Sin T. B. Sapru concluded with the appeal: <l I beg of you to remem¬ 
ber the supremo character of this occasion. For the nation’s sake do not 
allow your mind to be affected by narrow considerations of the expediency 
of the hour or by bitter memories of recent conflicts, but approoch it from 
the point of view of the future, of posterity. If you do so, whatever may 
bo your political differences in the matter of programmes, you will tell the 
world that so far as the constitution of India is concerned, the political 
parties stand shoulder to shoulder with each other”. (Applause). 

Ihe President said that there were five points which Mr. Jinnah had 
placed before them aud ho proposed to deal with these five points first. 


Mr. Chintamani Explains .Liberals’ Attitude. 

Mr. Chintamani, with the permission of the chair, at this stage announ¬ 
ced the decisions of the organisation lie represented, namely th 3 Liberal 
Federation. The Council of the Fedaration had decided that on the ques¬ 
tion of the residuary powers resting with the Central Government or Provincial 
Governments overy member of the Federation attending this Convention 
should vote for the residuary powers residing in the Central Government 
and not in the Provincial Governments. On the other questions under 
discussion the Federation had not issued any rnand ite and every member 
was free to take his own lino of acti n and for doing this he would not bo 
liable to the accusation of disloyalty, but the Liberal Party had advised the 
members attending the Convention to act with a feeling of national well¬ 
being and bring about harmony, to which all other considerations ware to 
bo sulvjectod. They should, therefore, vote for the Nehru Committee 
Koport, If, however, on any point there was any other agreed settlement 
then thoy should vote for that agreed settlement. 


Indian Christians’ Views. 

Mr. Rallia Ram, representing the All-India Indian Christians’ Conforenco 
in opposing Mr. Jinnah s demand for reservation of seats for Muslims' 
said: lam sorry that I have to tell you that I am an ‘Indian Christian 1 

ior 1 feel that the time has come when people should leave their reli-ion 
at homo and enter this Convention as Indians and Indians alone.” Ho held 
that they had tried the method of communal representation, which bad not 
only failed to bring about national unity but was eating into the very vitals 
of national life, lr the Muslim demand for reservation was accepted then 
other minority communities, like the Sikhs, the depressed classes, and his 
own commmunity, would claim separate representation. One method having 
uj cd let them try another experiment. If it did not succoed it was open 

nnlirir . 111 ° \^ V 1 S i 0 a f ter 1 a * a ' r Ho failed to seo how religion and 

1 - 3 mixed together, when in their private life and every-day 

. i ngs b 0 y never paused to think whether thoy were dealing with Maho- 

ohfinnncf du or 1 0hri8tiai1 businessmen but got their goods from the 
cheapest source without consideration of caste of creed- 

^ anoi jQ 0 spoke in the same strain. He said, to their bitter 
, nc0; . com ! ri P na l lsm had been responsible for untold evils. Ho failed 
ii • jV* kk 0 S*- vir >g of one-third of the seats in the Central Legislature would 

] r k n ' S T of nati0 -' lif e- He, therefore, appealed to the House 
to xesist that policy which was “eating into the vitils of our national life.” 
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in opposing the demand for the reservation of 
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Sardar 

Sardar Mahtab Singh» — — 

scats, said there could be no doubt that communalism was an evil, 
man in India believed in communalism. 

Mr. Jinnah : Thank you, very much. 

Sardar Mahtab continued that they had been asked to vote for ex 
pediency rather than for principle, but the speaker held that when it came 
to a conflict between principle and expediency it was the latter that ou-ht 
to b# "iven the go by and not the former. The Muslims wanted represen¬ 
tation on a population basis in the provinces in which they were in a majority 
and in excess of their share in the Central Legislature in accordance with 
this principle. He c uld not reconcile these two. Why should one principle 
be applied in one place and a different one in another * If the Muslim being 
the younger brother, wanted generous treatment at the hands of the elaoi 
brother namely the Hindu, why should not tho Sikhs, being the youngest 
brother, be treated still more generously 1 On the basis of sacrifices in the 
cause of freedom of the country the Sikhs were entitled to better treatment. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had absolutely ignored the Sikh question because he 
know that his position was untenable. Even Pandit Malaviya at Gujramvala 
^aid that tho objections of the Sikhs wore unanswerable. (Pandit Malaviya : 
“ And I repeat it to-day”.) 

The speaker continued that tho Sikhs were willing to forgo tbeir rights 
for the sake of doing away with this pernicious system although they were 
entitled to better treatment than had been accorded to them in the Nehru 
Report. The speaker concluded: “ We are the gate-keepers of India, 

sitting in tho Punjab and are always ready to serve you, but you should not 
insult us. You are kicking us out of the Congress and if you are going 

divide India into a Hindu Lidia and a Muslim Iudia there ought to be some 

patch given to Sikhs also.’ 1 
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Mr. JAYAKAR then made an impressive speech which wa3 said on all 
hands to bavo had a great bearing on the voting on the amendment of Mr. 
Jinnah in regard to tho reservation of seats for Muslims in the Central 
Legislature. He said he was sure that in venturing to speak on this subject, 
ho° would add to his evil reputation as a commumilisfc. The word com¬ 
munalism ” had acquired a most extraordinary significance in these days. 
“ If I venture to speak of tho rights of Hindus I am a communalist, but 
if a Mussalman, with nationalistic tendencies, fights for the rights of Muslims 
he still remains a nationalist.’ 1 He had listened with great attention to 
Mr. Jinnah and congratulated him on the lucidity and grit with which he 
had put the Muslim demands. Sir Tej Bahadur, the speaker believed, was 

not serious when he described Mr. Jinnah as a spoilt child. Ho had known 

M- Jinnah for over fifteen years as a colleague and his mentality was not 
such that if the demands of that “ naughty boy” were not acceded to he would 
break away or run away from them. Ho had put forth the demands of the 
Muslim League and ho had every right to be heard. 

The question they had to consider was how far legitimately the interests 
of Muealmans were to be safeguarded, how far they had been safeguaidod 
in the Nehru Constitution and how much more they required to be safe¬ 
guarded. “ Let me sound another warning. I am not here as a representa¬ 
tive of the Hindu Mahasabha but as one the signatories of the Nehru Report. 
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Pandit Motilal first invited him to join the Nehru Committee he had 
humbly pointed out to him that the time was not ripe for any attempt at 
constitution-mongoring, because the right mentality in which the Hindus and 
Muslims could sit together had not yet come. 

While on this topic he referred to a talk ho had with Mr. Jinnah in 
Bombay. 

Mr. Jinnah intervened: “ Sir, it is not usual to disclose private con¬ 
versations, because, I think, in my turn I can say certain things which may 
not bo very nice. The principle of it is wrong ”, 

Mr. Jayakar : “ I am not disclosing any private conversations 

Mr. Jayakar continued that they had rushed into a communal settlement 
at Lucknow. The Muslim League, somehow or other, for some reason or 
other, kept out of it. There was a lot in the Nehru Report with which the 
speaker and many of his friends did not agree but they had decided to stand 
by it, because, as Sir Toj Bahadur said, behind it lay the greatest common 
measure of agreement in the country. The four main principles on which 
that communal compromise was based were, first, that no other community 
except Musealmans was going to have representation by reservation of seats, 
second, that this representation was on the basis of adult suffrage and third 
that no majorities wore to have reservation of seats and fourth, minorities 
were to be recognised only in the provinces of N. W. F. and Sind. When 
it was remembered that everywhere else minorities were to have no reserva¬ 
tion of seats at all, it was not a question of logicality but they must recognise 
that these were the four pillars on which the evidence of the report stood. 
If they took, away one brick the whole structure would collapse. Then 
again the parties to the communal pact had accepted it as a whole and if any 
alteration were made they were liable to back out of it. He did not object 
to the Muslims getting a few more seats, but ho warned the House that 
already it was with difficulty that the speaker was keeping back the disturbers 
in his camp, who might break away if any violent departure from the pact was 
attempted. 

The speaker had known Mr. Jinnah as a patriotic man and ho had no 
doubt that oven if the demand of his community were not accepted he would 
not break away from them but bring the Muslim League with him. 

Mr, Jinnah intervened : But will tho League come with me *! 

Mr. Jayakar : You will do your best for it, 

Mr. Jayakar proceeded that thore was no use in hiding tho fact that all 
amendments put forward by Mr. Jinnah had thoir origin in a communal 
spirit. Ikey were based on tho suspicion with which the whole atmosphere 
was surcharged. If they wanted to go about their task they must do so in 
an atmosphere of mutual trust and must be prepared to take certain amouut 
of risks. 

th T^? 1 ' ^ aya ^ ar concluded amidst loud applause that the occasion when 
^ l I] ra * federation was joining hands with thorp had come after 50 years 
anc therefore ho appealed to the House not to wreck tho noble edifice in the 
eiec ion of which that body had joined them. 

Mr, Jinnah’s Reply to the Debate. 

M 1, JUSNAH, replying, said the reason why no other delegate from 
iViUBum League was going to take part in this debate was that they had not 
come o the Lonveution for the purpose of arguing or debating or for giving 
xeasons why they had come to their conclusions. It would raise a controversy. 
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Ifc would create bad blood. Some people would not like it. The point to con¬ 
sider was this—that communalism existed in the country, not the point who 
was to blame for it. They had to very carefully consider it. Nasty remarks 
served no purpose. Mr. Jayakar had said that if the arrogant demands of 
the Muslims (Mr. Jayakar : “ I never said that. I referred to the arrogant 
section behind all parties ”). 

Mr. Jinnab : “ I am very sorry. I misunderstood you/ 1 

Mr. Jinnah continued that the remarks about his being a spoilt child 
made by Dr. Sapru had been misinterpreted by others. He understood Sir 
Tej Bahadur and therefore did nob mind those remarks. It was a question 
whether this party or that party would run away. “ I have put the proposals 
before you. I hope Mr. Jayakar and others will agree with me that when 
a nation is struggling for freedom, when people are under a foreign rule and 
they are struggling for freedom, you have to face the problem of minorities 
and any constitution you will frame will not receive the support of minorities 
unless they can feel that they are secure. The security of the minority was 
the test*’. Reverting to the question of the Muslim League not taking part 
earlier in the All Parties Conference he said : "it was not correct. The Council 
of the League had appointed a Committee in February last and it attended the 
All-Parties Conference till the 17th March/' 

Mr. Jinnah continued : “ I am not here to-day to express my opinion 

as to whether the Constitution ought to have been framed or not, but we have 
obtained the greatest common measure of agreement and I want to ask Mr. 
Jayakar to consider whether he wants to make it greater or not. We are 
engaged to-day in a very serious and solemn transaction. It is not merely 
for any organisation to come and say, ‘ Yes, wo agree to it/ We are here for 
the purpose of entering into a solemn contract and all parties who enter it will 
have to work for it and fight for it. Therefore it is essential that you must 
get not only the Muslim League but the Muslims of India, and here I am 
not speaking on this question as a Musaalman, but as an Indian, and it is 
my desire to see that I get the seven cirores of Mussalmans to march along 
with me in this struggle. Would you be content with a few 'l Would you 
be content if Jinnah would say, * I am with you V Do you want Jinnah or 
do you want the Muslim community ? You must remember that the two 
major communities in India (1 say this without the slightest disrespect for 
other communities like the Sikhs) are Hindus and Mussalmans and naturally, 
therefore, these two communities have got to be reconciled, united and made 
to feel that their interests are common and they are marching along together. 

I want you, therefore, to have that atatesm m-hip which Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru described. He says you must not allow this to be broken up for 
small differences. Not that You are asking Me to give something. It is I 
who am asking You to give Me something, I am not asking this because I 
am a “ naughty child I give you an historical instance 

Mr. Jinnah then proceeded to show from the constitutional history of 
Canada and Egypt that the minorities were always afraid of majorities and 
that in those countries the majorities had been given representation in 
excess of their population strengths. 

Mr. Jinnah proceeded : “ I do ask you once more to consider this ques¬ 
tion of the security of the minority before you can expect to carry it with 
you. Please don’t think that 1 am threatening you, because I am liable to 
bo misunderstood. If we don’t settle this question to-day we will settle it 
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sons of this land, we have to live together. We have 
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to-morrow. We are_ __ _ _ 

to work together and whatever our differences m^y be let us not arouse 
bad blood. If we cannot agree let us agree to differ, but lot us part as 
mends. Nothing will make me me more happy than to see Hindus and 
Muslims united. I believe there is no progress for India until Muslims and 
Hindus are united. Lot not logic, philosophy aud squabbles stand in the 
way of your bringing that about ”. 

Amendments Lost. 

Tho Chairman then put all the amendments of Mr. Jinnah to vote. 
Ihey were a 1 lost by a majority, excepting two-one about the restriction 
about the alterations of the constitution unless passod by a four-fifths 
majority in either house and also in both houses sitting jointly and the other 
with regard to tho incorporation in the draft constitution of the proviso in 
tho Punjab Hindu-Muslim agreement of Lucknow. Thus his proposals 
regarding one-third representation in tho Central Legislature, about resi¬ 
duary powers and about an alternative to adult franchise, wore rejectod. 

Tho President asked any body who wished to record his protest but 
none responded. The President wishod to proceed with the consideration 
of the fcnkh case, but as tho house was getting impatient he adjourned tho 
Convention till Sunday the 30th December. 


y 
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Hr A' h0 ■? fatlonal _ Convention reassembled on this day with a poor attendance. 
^' A 1 nsal ‘ Convention for a quick disposal of business, lest the 

attendance should further thin down, miking it a farce. 

a^ > ^ beha ] £ f°!n th0 Centr f Sikh LoagU0 > Sirdar Mehtab Singh moved 
an amendment to the communal portion of tho Nehru Report to tho effect 
that communalism should not be made the basis of the future policy of India 

Ponm-t ftu 01 fo ™- <fcreot or indiroot, and that the Nehru Committee 
xvopoit should bo amended accordingly. 

of order AnSan ’ aft6r conaulting Mr - Vijayaraghavachariar, ruled this out 

Sardar Harnam Singh then, on behalf of tho Central Sikh League, read 
out a long statement, announcing tho League’s withholding of its support 

r 0 , 1 ? p 0 Nok . rU R0 P° rt and not to take any more part in tho proceedings 
of the Convention as the League did not want to waste the time of the 
Convention by pressing amendments to the Nehru constitution. Tho state¬ 
ment said:— 

„ Sikh League’s Statement. 

Sim-VcT* 1010 arS * tbr0 ° amendments standing in my (Sardar Harnam 

senfationT°;b A ‘ y °- U wi ? th * lolato *'«1 “11 to Sikh rejro 
in their nV, var mus Legislatures of tho country and are quite innocent 
nali m of «r Cter ' But \ foar thafc tha high-strung feelings of commu- 

at present. “^“sikh^T f ' D W ? ° f \ h ° ir recog '. ,ition and acceptance 
me i 00 rU . Aae League delegates also appreciate the difficultv of 

It S? Wh V n accounfc of tho strange coincidence of circumstanoes and 

present moment C9rtaiU ID ’ terested parfcios ’ fiud thom 8olves helpless at‘tho 
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u Mr. M. A. Jinnah rightly observed the other day that the test of a 
good constitution is the security of minorities that it affords. But the 
trouble is that this wise counsel is Dot adhered to in the case of Sikhs. 

“ Permit me, Sir, if I say that all this is being done advisedly and of 
purpose. Be that as it may, the Sikh League will ever be prepared to work 
shoulder to shoulder with their fellow-countrymen for the emancipation of 
Mother India and shall do their utmost to break the shackles and trammels 
of the foreign yoke. My amendments in substance read as under :—‘In the 
Punjab there shall be 30 per cent reservation of seats for the Sikh minority 
and the Sikh representation from the N, W. F. Province and Baluchistan 
shall be adequate and effective’. These are the three amendments and before 
proceeding further it will be proper to summarise the position of the Sikhs, 
especially in the Punjab and generally in India. 

“ Historically the Sikhs were rulers of the Punjab, the Frontier Pro¬ 
vince and Kashmir before the advent of the British. In the Punjab, they 
pay 40 per cent of land revenue and canal charges, which is the chief source 
of the provincial exchequer. Thoy h^ve always supplied one-third man¬ 
power in the Punjab and one-fifth throughout India to the Indian Army. 
Besides, Sikhism had its birth in the land of five rivers and thousands of 
Sikh shrines and holy places, with millions worth of charitable endowments 
attached thereto, are scattered far and wide in this province. In a word, 
their political and economic importance cannot be exaggerated and thoy 
have admittedly the highest stake in the Punjab although they form 11T 
per cent of tho Punjab population. 

“ It is, therefore, necessary not only in the interests of the success of 
the scheme which the Convention may eventually evolve for the governance 
of the country, but for the harmonious development of Mother India, that 
all these aspects are scrupulously kept in view, while the Nehru Report 
recommendations are still on the anvil. Uuder the existing system, they 
have their separate electorate and are given 19 per cent of seats in the 
provincial Council, although their voting strength is 25 per cent. Their 
representation in the Central Legislature is 25 per cent of the Punjab con¬ 
tribution to the same. 

“ But the fact must not be lost sight of that in order to ensure adequate 
and effective representation for them consistent with their position arid 
importance, they have always claimed that a much larger share in tho 
various legislatures of the country is their just and appropriate portion. 

And hero it will not be out of place to add that both responsible officials 
and Congress leaders have conceded from time to time that the Sikh demand 
is in substance and spirit a perfectly' just and fair demand. Some time ago 
25 per cent reservation of seats in the Punjab Legislature was proposed for 
them by some Congress leaders, but this they would not accept. It is needless 
to add also that throughout the communal controversies that have raged 
aroui d the question of representation in the legislatures during tho recent 
years, they have always relied upon due recognition and just appreciation of 
the question of Sikh representation by their Hindu and Muslim brethren 
and have even stood by the national movement, doing their utmost to help 
the national cause. And it will not be presumptuous to add here that tho 
Sikh sorrows and sufferings in the national cause during the recent years 
are much more than 20 times their proportional share according to tho 
population figmou, 
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‘ When saying all this, the Sikha do not wish to make any proposals 
in a spirit of narrow-mindedness. They are fully aware of the imperative 
necessity of healthy national growth in the country and are always ready to 
co-operate with their sister communities for the development of a united 
nation on lines purely nationalistic. They are prepared to make all sacrifices 
in the national cause, provided the virus of commuualism is eradicated root 
and branch from the Indian body politic and communal considerations in any 
shape or form, direct or indirect, do not prevail in the making of Indian 
policy. But it has pained the Sikh community to find that the recommen¬ 
dations of the Nehru Keport are all conceived in a spirit of commuoalism 
and the Sikhs apprehend that the Report tends to have the way for another 
communal war. How the Congress-League Lucknow compact of 1916 ruth¬ 
lessly trampelled upon the right of Sikhs is.a matter of history. The Sikhs 
have again received the rude shock of having had to realise that those alone 
who talk the loudest and manoeuvre agitation most are listened to, however 
inequitous their demand may bo. That the Report tends to keep alive 
communalism in various shapes and forms in the country resulting in in¬ 
equitable divisions of power among the two major communities in India is 
manifest from the following recommendations :— 

“(l) Creation of communal provinces and thus dividing thee untry 
into a Hindu India and a Muslim India (vide page 31 of the Nehru Report). 

“ (2) Adumberation of the principle of adult suffrage with a view to 
ensure that the numbers of electors of various communities may bear the 
same ratio to each other as the population figures of those communities 
and making it a part of the communal recommendations quite inseparable 
from them. That the recommendation of adult suffrage is based on 
communal considerations the following excerpt from the Nehru Report 
page 92 will conclusively prove :—‘ At present 1 ’ voting ratio between the 
different communities is not the same as the p ulation ratio. Thus iu tho 
Punjab, although the Muslims outnumber the Hi idus arid Sikhs combined, 
the number of their voters is far less than the Hindu and Sikh voters. 
This is due to the superior economic position of tho latter. We are strongly 
of opinion that this anomaly should bo ended and the voting ratio should 
be made to correspond with tho population ratio. With adult suffrage this 
happens automatically. But with any other restricted franchise tho only 
possible way to do it is to have different electoral qualifications for different 
groups and communities. We are thus driven to the conclusion that tho only 
solution is adult suffrage and we have recommended accordingly. 

“ (3) Extension of the same form of Government to the N.-W. F. Pro¬ 
vince and Baluchistan, as in tho other provinces in India on grounds purely 
communal in a spirit of bargaining to pay the price of Muslim acceptance of 
joint electorates. 


“ (4) To crown all, the questions of amendment of the constitution and 
form of Governments, whether unitary or federal, have also acquired a com¬ 
munal aspect and they are being approached from that point of view. 

Under the circumstances, the Sikhs in view of the prevalent communal 
mentality find their interests seriously jeopardised and consequently reiterate 
their demand that in view of the admitted political, historic and economic 
impoitance of the Sikhs in the province, it is absolutely necessary to provide 
adequato and effective representation for them in the Legislatures of the 
country by reservation of at ldasfc 30 per cent, seats iu the Punjab Council and 
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the same proportion of representation from the Punjab to the Central Legis¬ 
lature of the country on a system of joint electorates with plural constituencies 
so that no one community may be in a position to dominate over all the others. 

.is Question of Sikh representation I would like to have invited 
the discussion of the House on these amendments, but after the lengthy 
discussions in the sub-committee of the Convention appointed by this House 
to meet the delegates of the Muslim League and the Khilafat Committee and 
the adoption of the Muslim statement made at Lucknow as the Punjab pact 
inspifco of the Sikh dissent, it has been deemed advisable not to waste your 
precious time by formally proposing the same. Permit me, therefore, to 
dec are on behalf of my party that the Central Sikh League withholds its 
support from the Nehru Report and feels constrained not to take any more 
part in the proceedings of the Con vontion.” 

A dozen members of the Sikh League led by Sardar Mehtab Singh 
walked out after tho statement was read. 



Namdhari Sikh’s Statement. 

Sardar Gurdial Singh on behalf of tho Namdhari Sikh community, 
porting the communal solution embodied in the Nehru Report, said : 

We Namdhans, after giving our careful consideration to the communal 
problem, have come to the conclusion that so long as the system of communal 
representation remains a part of our constitution, there can bo no real progress 
towards the evolution of one Indian nation. We are further of opinion °tbat 
the minority interests can not bo protected by this system, as it has already 
done more harm than good in this matter. Under the circumstances, the best 
solution of the question is that representation should bo puroly on national 
lines. We are sorry to seo that the Nehru Committee has not recommended 

abolition of communal representation throughout the country. We are, 
however, glad that this system has been abolished altogether in the Punjab, 
ihere is a section of Sikhs who want to retain it in our province. We 
regret to say that we cannot seo our way to associate with our brethren in 
their demand for a continuance of communal representation. Wo stand for 
pure nationalism. In the end, we beg to state that we accept tho solution of 
the communal question as contained in the recommendations of the Nehru 
Committee, as we think that under the present conditions there could be no 
better settlement among tho various parties in tho country 

Discussion of Amendments. 

,, ^ikhs had walked out and Sardar Gurdial Singh, on behalf of 

the JN(midbans, had accepted tho communal solution of the Nehru Report, Mr. 

, ■t&liaram (Indian Christian community, Punjab) moved that the Sikhs 
should be given the same privileges in the matter of representation to 
piovincial and central Councils as tho Muslims and other minorities in the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier and Baluchistan. Ho said if they gave 
separate representation to one community they should do the same for 
others, ihe Sikhs in the Punjab wore perfectly justified in asking for a 
separate representation, if it was given to other communities, especially as 
they contributed largely to tho man-power of the Indian Army. 

Mr. Satyanti seconded the amendment. 

exDre^ed^M 6 , 36 ^ d “ ion . followcd > »“ whic} > divergence of opinion was 
expressed. Mi. Biswas in moving an amendment said that all the minoritv 
communities should be treated alike. 0ll6y 
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Pandit Gaurisbanker Misra thought that reservation of seats for the 
minorities had been disposed of generally when Dr. Ansari had ruled three 
days ago that only the Sikh question would be considered after Mr. Jinnah a 
amendment had been disposed of. 

Mr. Nariman (Bombay) speaking on behalf of the baby community of 
India (the Parsis), urged against separate reserved electorates. He quoted 
the oxample of his own election to the Bombay Council with the support 
of other communities and exhorted: ‘Trust begets trust*. The Nehru 
Committee had made a great blunder in agreeing to reservation of seats and 
there should be no additional blunders to it. 

Dr. Alam said that the position of the Sikhs could only be defined by a 
compromise between the different communities in the Punjab just in the 
same manner as the Mahomedans generally came to a pact with the Hindus 
at Lucknow. As long as the Nehru constitution stood the Sikhs had no 
alternative but to ask for a modification after an agreement amongst the 
communities in the Punjab. 

Mr. Dharambir Singh, supporting Mr. Raliaram’s amendment, asked 
tho Convention not to punish the Sikhs simply because they did not make 
so much noise as the Mahomedans. 

Pandit Malaviya generally agreed with Dr. Alam. As one who had 
attended the Gujranwala Conference of the Sikhs, ho pointed out that the Sikh 
demand was a just one and it would be better if, as Dr. Alam had suggested, 
the demand was settled firstly in a Conference between the Hindus and Mussal- 
mans and Sikhs in the Punjab. Ho commended the example of Sardar Mangal 
Singh who honestly believed that nationalism and not communalism was the 
way to Swaraj. He was glad that tho Hindus of the Punjab were willing not 
to raise the question of reservation of seats for themselves. 

Mr. N. C. Sen-Gupta said that the suggestion that the economic basis 
should not over be allowed to come to the front and that they should go on 
fighting on the basis of communal interests w T as futile. 

Maul an a Zafar Ali Khan made a sentimental appeal to the Sikhs not to 
demand reservation of seats. ^ 

Pt. Nehru’s Appeal. 

Before the amendments of Mr. Biswas and Mr. Rallia Bam were put to 
the vote, Pandit Motilal addrossod the House. He said ‘ You have had 
the reasons for which wo have not included the Sikhs in the communal problom 
in the report itself. You will 110 doubt recognise that the Punjab presents 
very peculiar features, which are not present in tho other provinces, lhe 
Punjab has defied solution because there were throe communities. The 
device of reservation was a wholly impracticable problem in the Punjab, lhe 
Sikhs had every right to ask them why should they depart from the accepted 
principle in this case. The Sikhs were no party to the Punjab pact between 
the Hindus and Muasalmans at Lucknow. Although two nationalist Sikhs 
had signed the pact, the Sikh League, as a body, had not associated itself 
with that pact. They had obtained the highest concensus of opiuion in favour 
of the communal settlement, as it stood, and therefore asked the House not to 
disturb that arrangement. He had been told that the Sikhs were not present 
and therefore, the acceptance or rejection of the amehdmerits would not 
matter. They were not there to sit as judges but to obtain the highest cou- 
census of all parties and, even H they passed amendments, would the Sikhs 
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be prepared to accept it 1 He, therefore, appealed to them to think twice 
before disturbing the pact on which the whole scheme rested. 

The amendments being put to vote were lost by a majority. The Conven¬ 
tion was postponed till the next day. 


SEVENTH DAY — 31ST DECEMBER 1 928. 

The Bengal Hindus' Demand. 

On this day the National Convention resumod discussion on the com¬ 
munal part of the Nehru Committee's Report. The attendance was very 
thin, there being only about 200 members. 

The special committee appointed a few days ago to discuss the question 
did not assent to the Bengal Hindus' demand for reservation of seats in the 
Legislatures. Mr. Jitendralal BANERJEE, however, moved that seats for 
the Hindus in Bengal should be reserved on the population basis. 

Ho held that, according to the Nehru Committee's recommendations, 
in the Bengal Council the Muslims would be able to obtain 255 seats and 
the Hindus would be able to send 210. But as the character of the popu¬ 
lation of the districts varied, unless seats were reserved for the Hindus, 
they would not be able to send in more than 150. Thus, the Mahomedans 
would get 60 more than their due share and the Hindus 60 less, which meant 
120 seats more in favour of Mahomedans. The Hindus of Bengal would 
not have cared for having seats reserved for themselves if communal repre¬ 
sentation was completely abolished and if the Mahomedans had given up 
asking for reservation of seats in certain provinces. But the Nehru Report 
acknowledged the principle of communal representation and kept alive the 
feeling of bitterness and suspicion. If the Nehru Report recommended the 
reserving of seats for the minorities in certain provinces more than their 
share, then indeed the case of Bengal Hindus for reservation became over¬ 
whelming, because the Hindus wore in a minority iu several districts of east 
and north Bengal and even in certain districts of west Bengal. He men¬ 
tioned as instances the districts of Mymonsingh and Bogra, 

Mr. N. Sen-Gupta, who comes from Mymeusingh, opposed the amend¬ 
ment. He agreed that the feeling among the Hindus there was strong in view 
of the fact that tjjgy had been swept away by the Mussalmans in the elections 
to district boards. But it must not bo forgotten that in some districts the 
Hir dus had swept the boards. That being so, it should not be regarded as 
a calamity that because the Mahomedans at the last elections had come in 
very huge numbers, therefore they should seek reservation of seats in the 
Legislatures— a principle which ran counter to the progress of nationalism. 

The President (Dr. Ansari) put Mr. Jitendralal Banerjee's amendment 
to the vote and found thattho majority was in favour of it. Before declar¬ 
ing the result, Dr. Ansari appealed to the House to realise the serious con¬ 
sequences of carrying motions destroying the Convention itself. By passing 
this amendment they would be declaring to the world that it was only people 
holding one set of views that predominated at the Convention and carried 
whatever they liked. He appealed to their sense of patriotism not to be 
earned away by such consideitions. He was prepared to take votes again and 
declare the result, but ho appealed to them to think over again, 
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Mr. Jitendralal Banerjee appreciated the remarks of the President and 
said that he fully realised the consequences, but ho had brought the motion as 
a protest against a certain gentleman posing to speak at the Lucknow Con¬ 
ference in the name of Bengal Hindus. He, therefore, suggested that the matter 
be left over and no votes be taken at this stage. 

Dr. Ansari ordered the amendment to stand over. 


Definition of Citizenship. 

The President then announced that the committee which had been 
appointed by the Convention to go into the question of the definition of citizen¬ 
ship had made its report recommending that clauses (a), (d) and (b) should 
remain as they were in the Supplementary Report and that the following 
words be added to clause (c) at the end : ‘ or who fulfils the conditions of 
citizenship provided in this constitution/ * 

Mr. Haji did not agree with this recommendation, and in a note of 
dissent suggested the addition of the following words to clause (c): “and 
fulfils, the conditions proscribed by Parliament for the exercise of the rights 
of citizenship *\ 

Mr. Haji moved his amendment, saying that the Commonwealth Parlia¬ 
ment, when it was established, should not be fettered but should be free to act 
as it wanted in this matter. Ho said that in no Dominion had the rights of 
citizenship been guaranteed. “ We must reserve this right so that we may 
be able to retaliate, if it is necessary, against those parts of the Empire 
where discrimination is made against Indians, as in South Africa. If these 
rights were given to foreigners, they would dominate over Indians economi¬ 
cally and still dictate the policy of India. 

Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar was in entire sympathy with the amendment 
moved by Mr. Haji and commended its acceptance to the House. 

The amendment of Mr. Haji was carried and the majority recommenda¬ 
tion was lost. 

Language of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Lalchand Jagatiani moved an amendment to sec. 4, clause (a), to 
provide that the script for India should be in Roman characters because he 
thought that this device of having Hindi and Urdu as languages aud the 
Roman characters as the script would mitigate the communal tension and 
bring about harmony. 

The amendment was, however, not accepted by the House. There were 
a number of amendments tabled to the same clause by about half a dozen 
delegates, but as they were not present the amendments lapsed. 

Nagari vs. Persian Characters. 

Dr. Kitchlew was defeated in his attempt to lay down that both Nagari 
and Urdu should be the characters of the Hindustani language for the Com¬ 
monwealth, where the Nehru Report had mentioned that the language of 
the Commonwealth may be written either in Nagari or in Urdu. 

Dr. Ansari, replying to a delegate, said the Nehru Committee meant that 
it should bo both and not either. 

Central Government’s Powers. 

Mr, C. Vijayaraghavachariar moved an ameddment vesting in the Central 
(Sovernment and Parliament ppwer to interfere not only in c$*ses of groat 
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emergency and in matters of controversies between provinoes or between 
provinces and Indian states but also to give protection to the minorities and 

speeialfC ‘^®k aB i SO( j that his object was not to promote communal differences 
but to give surer effect to what the Nehru Committee itself had stated on 
page 29 when it said that the object of the oommunal settlement was not to 
give dominion to one community over another but to prevent harassment 
and exploitation of any individual or group by another. He himself was 
a signatory to the enlarged report, but he could not help.pointing out that, 
while the recommendations suggested in this respect were in one form, the 
constitution drafted did not quite cover the object. . 

At Dr. Ansari’s suggestion, further discussion was postponed in order 
to enable other members of the Nehru Committee to participate in it. Pandit 
Malaviya agreed to this course. 


Separate Electorates. 

Regarding the communal solution, Mr. Daulat Ahmed Khan sponsored 
an amendment, tabled by Mr, Mahomed Siddiq, to the effect that there 
should be no joint mixed electorates but only separate electorates. 

He instanced the case of election of Hindu candidates in joint mixed 
electorates to the disadvantage of Mahomedans and referred to Mr. Asaf 


Ali’s defeat in Delhi. # 

Dr. Kitchlew, in an impressive speech opposed the motion, remarking 
that separate electorates had been a curse to the country. 

The amendment was lost, there being none to vote for it besides the 


mover. 

Reservation of Seats for Muslims. 

An amendment tabled by Haji Abdullah Haroon was moved by Mr. 
Daulat Ahmed in the absence of the former for the reservation of seats in 
excess of their population for Muslims in provinces wherever they were in 
a minority. 

Mr. S. A. Brelvi, in opposing the amendment, said that past experience 
had shown that reservation of seats was detrimental to the national cause 
and did no good to the Muslims either. They must not consider the 
question from a communal view point, because they wore out to establish 
Swaraj, which was the means to the establishment of a new social order based 
on justice. 

Gazi Abdul Rahman's amendment of a technicnl nature in regard to the 
substitution of certain words and the omission of certain others with regard 
to the Punjab pact was accepted without division. 

All other amendments tabled on the communal question, with one 
exception, were lost after a short discussion and some of them were with¬ 
drawn without discussion. 


Reform for Frontier Province. 

Mr. Das Ram Bagai (Dera-Gazi-Khan) then moved for the deletion of 
the words ‘ the N. W. F. Province, Baluchistan and ’ from clause 6, page 
51 of the Nehru Committee’s supplementary report, which gives the same 
form of Government to the provinces in question as will exist in others. 

The mover road a long statement and extracts from official reports with 
regard to the fanatic nature ’of the Mahomedans and Pathans of th^fc province 
And the difficulties of the Hindu minority there, v 
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. n/ k ap ? earod as '/ w ° u,d carr y the House with him, but the appeal 
^ the patriotic sense of the audience by Mr. La! Cband Jagatiani and Dr. 
Kitchlew and Mr. B. Das served as a cold douche to the heat generated by 
him. All the three could not reconcile their demand for Swarai with a 
denial of the right of self-determination to the people of the Frontier Province. 
™ . .. hls ^P pea ’ had lta eff ec f < and the amendment was defeated by a large 
majority. The President then adjourned the Convention till next day. 


EIGHTH D AY— 1 ST J ANU ARY 1929, 
Qalification of Voters. 

On this day also, the last day of the session, the Convention reassembled 
with a very thin attendance. Babu Bhagavan Das moved the following 
amendment regarding the qualifications of voters :_ 

\ ^ eT J Ca ? d n date for eleCfcion 8hali be possessed of qualifications as below •— 
m cpfinoo 1 rc . present ° nQ or anothe r Of the following main functions of society • — 
!lt-. 8C u nCeand learniD ?» 0T . executive work, or (3) production of wealth th'It ‘i* 
griculture, manufacturing industries, trade and commerce, etc, or (4) labour * ‘ * 

nprlghtnew an^ pnbflc^spirJt? 6 ^ in walk of lit* and earned ’reputation for 

. „ f ‘l C) n He .T^ 11 , h!lve efficient leisure for the work of the legislature and prefcrablv 
but not necessarily have retired from active bread-winning or money-making business 

dat«<a^.nSX 1 . 0 .®’ dl , rect , 1 ? or , . ndirect] y> be >’ on d putting forth of a statement of the candi 
date a quahficaUoDB by hie nominators shall be regarded as a disqualification 

*11 8ha rec r eive atl y caBh remuneration for bis work as such member but 

of‘public fomds.’ ex P enEes tra vel 1 ing, housing, etc., shall be paid to every member’ 

_ Babu Bhagavan Das was glad that after years the country had been able 
to give a meaning to the word ‘ Swaraj But the Nehru Committee had left 
the most important portion of the meaning of that word. The welfare of 
the people depended on good laws which, in turn, dopendod on good Isola¬ 
tors. Hence his amendment. ° 

, fl .. J ?. r ' Besa . nt said that if the amendment was adopted, it would be un¬ 
hesitatingly rejected by the British Parliament. 

The motion was lost. 

Question of Indian States. 

n q t U !u tl0 »"i. T f , Indiau states was taken up next. Mr. Satyamurti 
confa?! ° h6 A ‘ 1 '! ndla f lDdian Stat08 Subjects' Conference, which, he said 
Kre moved:!! 6 r ° m advaDced a " d big States lika Hyderabad and 

India^States^nthe 7 ^^!. nf .°.P ini ° n tbat an honourable place should be found fyr the 
smaller Mates. Ind,an Federation dthcr by themselves or in groups of 

to the ( se ) tth.m»n?^!f nti °. n a PP roves of the recommendations of the Nehru Report in reoar,l 
‘ C3> TM= o 0£ dl8pute8 tRtween lh e Government of India and the Indian States R U ‘ 
established in n,n°r 1V j- nt ' IO a is °* °P inion that full responsible Government should h„ 
India. 6 lDd,an States before tbfi y ° a “ take their rightful place in a free federal 

effective^ voice*in”thp snm D fa . 0 « JP.*** 0 " that the people of Indian States should have an 
o w in the settlement of All-India questions concerning India and the Slates 1 
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the Indian Princes and tho position of those extremists in India who regarded 
the Indian States as an anachronism to be wiped out from the map of India. 
Whatever the nature of the rule in the Indian States, it was the only exis¬ 
ting specimen of Indian sovereignty and it was necessary, if India as a whole 
was to march towards democracy, that the Indian States should be given an 
honourable place in any scheme of federation. 

According to the third clause, there would be no place in that federa¬ 
tion for any autocractic Prince svho was irresponsible to the people and the 
federation should not admit autocratic Princes unless they established respon¬ 
sible Goverment in their own States. 

Mr. Sanjiva Rao, of Mysore, seconded the motion. 


Round Table Conference with Princes Suggested. 

Mr. Manilal Kothari, by an amendment, suggested a Round Table Con¬ 
ference to discuss the constitutional position and the status of Indian States 
in the future Commonwealth and the relations that should subsist between 
Indian States and the Central and Provincial Governments of the Common* 
wealth. 

Mr. Manilal Kothari said the sublets of Indian States should be saved 
from the clutches of autocratic rulers. King George had lesser powers than 
the Indian rulers. They enjoyed absolute monarchy. (At this stage Mahatma 
Gandhi arrived and the attendance swelled.) Referring to the Princes and 
the Nehru Report, he said there was nothing in it which was against the 
Princes. What was required was a proper understanding. 

Referring to the Maharaja of Patiala’s statement against the Nehru 
Report, he eaid it was a false and baseless fear that if the Nehru Report were 
carried, they would be ruled by British India. Ho was glad that the 
Princes were now coming to the right path. He suggested that the following 
persons might attend the Round Table Conference Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
Mr. Jayakar, Dr. Ansari, Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Satyamurti, Dewan Bahadur 
Ramachandra Rao, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Ali Imam, Sardar Sardul 
Singh and himself. 

A voice What would you do if the Indian Princes refuse your invita¬ 
tion ? 

Mr . Manilal Kothari :—At least our conscience will be clear. 

Mr. S. A. Brelvi, supporting the motion for a Round Table Conference, 
pointed out that neither the representatives of Indian States* subjects nor 
their Princes had taken any active part in the framing of the Nehru Report 
and it was only right that in any scheme of federal constitution, the relations 
that should subsist between Indian States and British India should be 
clearly laid down after a full and frank discussion. Moreover, he argued 
that Indian Princes, at any rate some of them, had shown a willingness to 
join the Nehru Committee in evolving a solution. It was, therefore, fitting 
that a suggestion for a Round Table Conference should be adopted by this 
National Convention. 

Mr. Manilal Kotbari’s amendment was carried by a large majority, Mr, 
Satyamurti recording his dissent. 


Problem of Burma. 

Mr. Tyabji (Burma) moved 

* That in view of the peculiar political conditions obtaining in Burma and the com-* 
plexitiee of her relation to India, it is resolved that the Covention do appoint a committee 
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and report after due enquiry as to what, if any, modification of the proposed constitution 
of the ComTonwealth is necessary in respect of Burma. 5 

Tho motion was adopted. 


Adjournment Motion. 

Mahatma Gandhi then moved a resolution recording the opinion that 
the resolution already passed on the recommendations of the Nehru Com¬ 
mittee Report sufficiently indicated the will of the nation as to the main 
principles of tho constitution acceptable, and that, except on points on which 
notes of dissent had been recorded at the instance of some parties, there 
was general agreement on the basis of the solution on the communal questiou 
recommended by the committee. 

He further moved adjournment of the Convention sine die and to 
authorise the Working Committee to convene it, whenever necessary, for a 
more detailed examination of the recommendations of the Committee. 

They had not been able to solve the Muslim question nor to placate all 
the parties. Personally, he felt that justice had not been done to the Sikhs. 
The Utkal questiou also remained to be solved. Indeed, it was springing 
before him like King Charles’ head. It was a nightmare to him. If the 
Muslims happened to spring a surprise on them regarding the communal 
problem, then there would have to be another committee. But tho.. Nehru 
committee had done its best. 


Dr. Besant’s Protest. 

Dr. Mrs. Besant proposed the appointment of a committee consisting of 
about two dozen members to carry on the work of the Convention. She 
objected to authorising the Congress Working Committee to summon the next 
Convention. The Congress was only one party to tho Convention, as Dr. 
Ansari himself had pointed out. All parties must be given freedom to carry 
on the work of the Convention, but the inclusion of tho word ‘ sine die ’ 
was, she thought, a clever device to get rid of them. The committee, she 
proposed, would communicate with all the organizations belonging to the 
All-Parties Conference and draw up a common programme. There was 
fundamental disagreement between the Congress Working Committee, which 
would be engaged in the task of organizing non-co-operation, and other 
groups belonging to the Convention. If the Congress Working Committee 
was authorised to summon the Convention, it might never be summoned at 
all. It was discourteous to say : * Go away. Your work is done.' She 
contended that their work was not being done and they were being treated 
as untouchables. She would never be a party to allowing one section to rule 
over others. She could not help remarking that, although the Congress was 
the potent force, the Liberal party was also an able body and indeed one 
brain amongst them was greater than those of many who could merely shout. 
It was not wise to break up an organization that had worked for 11 months 
and brought out an unanimous report. 

Mr. Lalcbaud Jagatiani asked if it was the intention of Dr. Besant to 
dissolve the Nehru Committee. 

Dr, Besant replied : 4 No. My idea is that the committee might unite 
all parties in order to popularise the Nehru Report,’ 

Dr. Ansari thought Dr. Besant’s amendment was out of order. 

Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar held that if Mrs. Besant’s amendment was 
out of order, then Mahatma Gandhi’s resolution was also out of order. He 
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objected to the words sine die and ‘ when necessary ’ as dangerous, for 
under these two expressions the Convention might not be summoned at all. 
He was of opinion that the Convention should define the date (of its next 
sitting) and that Dr. Ausari should be authorised to make arrangements 
therefor. 


Mr. Shanmukham Chotty thought that the Nehru Committee itself 
could do the task of summoning the Convention. 

Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar remarked that the Nehru Committee had done 
its work and consequently had ceased te exist. 

After further discussion Mahatma Gandhi’s resolution was amended and 
finally adopted as follows :— 

1 This Convention is of opinion that the resolutions it has already passed on the 
recommendations of the All-Parties Committee, contained in clauses I to 8 of their report, 
sufficiently indicate the will of the nation aa to the nature of the main principles of the 
constitution acceptable to it and it is further of opinion that except on points on which 
notes of dissent have been recorded at the instances of some parties present, it is a general 
agreement on the basis of the solution of communal problems recommended by the said 
committee. This Convention adjourns lt sine die” to meet when necessary for completing 
its work. 


The Convention then adjourned 4 sine die ’. 
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Royal Commission on Agriculture. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, presided over by the 
Marquess of Linlithgow, was published in June 1928. The members of the 
Commission were : Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Thomas Middleton, Sir Ganga 
Ram (since deceased), Sir James Mackenna, Mr. H. Calvert, Raja of Parla- 
kimedi, Mr. N. N. Gangulee, Mr. L. K. Hyder, and Mr. B, S. Kamat. 

The Report is a voluminous document of 675 printed pages, with 
Appendices, Index and Glossary bringing up the volume to 756 pages. 

The salient features of the report are summed up in the form of an 
Abridged Report, covering the first 90 pages. Important among the aspects 
of Indian agricultural industry dealt with and reported upon by the Com¬ 
mission are : (l) Agricultural Improvement and Fragmentation of Holdings 
(2) the Finance of Agricultural Research, (3) the Village, (4) Rural Industries 
and Labour and (5) the Agricultural Services. 

Task lor Agricultural Dept. an introductory retrospect of Indian agri- 

culture, the Commission observe : 

That great progress had been achieved by the agricultural departments 
cannot be denied, but their influence has, so far, reached a very small fraction 
of the total area. But, though, throughout onr Report we deal at length 
with the problem of improving the efficiency of these departments and of 
extending their activities over the whole area of agricultural India, we regard 
this as merely one aspect of the far wider problem of creating an environ¬ 
ment in which the cultivator will be willing to receive and put to the best 
possible use the advice and help which the agricultural and other depart¬ 
ments are in a position to place at his disposal. 


Use of Manure. 

Referring to agricultural improvement and sub division and fragmen¬ 
tation of holdings, the report discusses at length the facilities available to the 
cultivator in the matter of manures, seeds and machinery and suggests a 
more extensive use of farmyard manure, oilcakes, bones and bonemeal and 
fish manures, 

It may be said that the main success of the agricultural departments 
has been in the direction of the introduction of improved varieties of crops 
and in this branch of its work it has been eagerly assisted by the cultivator. 
It is estimated that nearly nine milliou acres are now under improved 
varieties of different crops. It is true that this only represents a small 
fraction of the total area under those crops, bub, even so, it can be claimed 
that a substantial beginning has been made. 

Seed Distribution. 

Ihe cropB in which the greatest advance has been made are cotton, 
wheat, rice groundnut and jute, but there is still very great scope for further 
woik, especially in regard to the millets, pulses and oilseeds. There are three 
methods of obtaining varieties superior to those ordinarily grown either in 
respect of yield, quality or suitability to the special conditions of ^environ¬ 
ment, Ihese are selection, hybridisation and acclimatisation, j 
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Until reliable seed merchants come into the business, the selection and 
distribution of pure seed should be controlled by the agricultural departments. 

The problem of seed distribution is of such importance that, even with 
all the assistance which the co-operative and other organisations can give, 
we consider that a separate organisation is necessary within the Agricultural 
Department, to deal with seed distribution and seed testing. 


Selection of Machinery. 

In general, it may be laid down that the aim of the agricultural depart* 
ments should be the evolution of a small number of types of implements and 
machinery suitable for a wide range of conditions and suitable also for. mass 
production. In our view, the improvement of existing agricultural imple¬ 
ments and machinery offers a more promising field than the introduction ol 


It is desirable that, when new type have been evolved their manufac¬ 
ture should be taken up by manufacters in India. In order to overcome 
the difficulties of transporting such manufactures over the vast distances 
which one finds irf India, we would suggest for the favourable consideration 
of the railway authorities a re-examination of railway freight rates on agricul¬ 
tural implements and machinery and the grant, wherever possible of con¬ 
cessions. In this connection, it has also been represented to us that, whilst 
agricultural implements and machinery, with a few exceptions, are admitted 
into Ind : a free of duty the high protective duties levied on imported iron 
and steel greatly increase the cost to the Indian manufacturer of his raw 
material, whether imported or produced in India. We consider that this is a 
matter which might be investigated by the Indian Tariff Board. 

„ . Touching fragmentation of holdings, the 

Fragmentation. report says : 

A serious obstacle of agricultural improvement is,, in some provinces, 
caused by the sub-division and fragmentation of holdings. Sub-division is 
chiefly due to the laws of inheritance, customary amongst Hindus and Malio- 
medans, which enjoins a succession to immovable property amongst all the 
heirs, usually in equal shares. Fragmentation is, in the main, due not to 
the laws of inheritance but to the method by which the law as to division 
of property amongst the heirs is carried into effect. The problem is being 
attacked by the Co-operative Department in the Punjab, whore some striking 
results have been achieved, and by legislation in the Central Provinces. Ihe 
latter method is also proposed in Bombay. 


Mortgage of Land. 

In regard to the finance of agriculture the Commissioners observe : 
Mortgage of agricultural land is the most common method of arranging 
long term credit and the total sum advanced upon this form of security must 
now be very large. Mortgage credit is rarely used to finance improvements 
in agricultural land. It is resorted to when the unsecured debt becomes 
larger than the lender considers safe and, in times of distress, for ordinary 

agricultural needs. , 

Another point in connection with mortgages is the reluctance of tne 

mortgagees to accept redemption. 

Various enactments have from time to time been passed by different 
local governments to deal wiuh transfer by sale or mortgage of agricultural 
land to non-agriculturists. The best )tnown of these are the Punjab Land 
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Alienation Act and the Bundolkhand Land Alienation Act. The Bombay 
Land Revenue Code lays down rules with a similar object. The desirability 
of extending the principle of statutory restriction on the alienation of land 
to districts or provinces other than those in which it is now operative is one 
which, in our view, can ouly bo measured in the light of local conditions, 
including the stato of mortgage debt amongst cultivators, the extent to which 
land is actually passing from agricultural to non-agricultural classes, and the 
feasibility of defining with reasonable precision those agricultural tribes or 
classes whose interests it is sought to protect. 

The business of joint stock banks so far as it relates to the advancing 
of loans on the security of agricultural land, is usually confined to the larger 
landholders, the planting community and others who possess tangible market¬ 
able security. 


“ Home Farms.” 

Wo would suggest that, where existing systems of tenure or tenancy 
laws operate m such a way as to deter landlords who are willing to do so 
from investing capital in the improvement of their land, the subject should 
receive careful consideration with a view to the cuactmont of such amond- 
monts as may be calculated to remove the difficulties. The establishment 
oi home farms run 011 model lines is to be commended and, whore tenure 
difficulties arise, action to permit the establishment of such farms appears 
especially necessary. 

. . r ^^ 10 Land Improvement Loans Act has on the whole worked well, but 
it is doubtful if its provisions aro as widely known as they should be. 

When land mortgage banka are firmly established, part of the allotments 
under this Act might be placed at their disposal, provided that steps aro 
taken to ensure utilisation on objects which fall within the scope of the Act. 

Indebtedness. Alluding to rural indebtedness the report 

says: 

Knowledge of rural indebtedness and its causes has steadily increased 
as the subject has again and again come under review. The general expan¬ 
sion of the credit of the landholder, his illiteracy, and the temptation ho 
Jias to relieve present necessities by mortgaging his future income and cvlmi 
his capital, have, on the one hand, led to increase in indebtedness, while, on 
tho other the position of the moneylender has been strengthened by the 
rapid development of commerce and trade, the introduction of established 
kjw and permanent civil courts, and the enactment of such measures as the 
Contract Act. 


Legislative measures designed to deal with the problem of indebtedness 
^. rove ^ a comparative failure. Evidence was rec3ived in one province 
_ a ^ 10 Provision of the Civil Procedure Code exempting tho cattle, iraplo- 
loiit.s and produce of agriculturists from sale may be ignored. Tho Kamiauti 
gicements Act in Bihar and Orissa has been found ineffective. The pro- 
U jf °* j^ 0 Docoan Agriculturists Belief Act are being evaded and the 
Wo °^r aDS * s P racfcicalI y a d 0a( * letter in every province in India. 

a^°i an enc iuiry into the causes of the failure to utilise tho last 

uS this 0 u mado a11 provinces. If its provisions were fully 

Oi iim-Aofo 'lu g0 f ar to remove the worst evils of uuoontrolled usury. 

01 A I ° f fcl10 OOD sideration of local Governments aro the Puujab 
^ plo Rural Insolvency Act should also bo examined. 
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Co-operative Movement. 

The Commissioners &dd We have no hesitation in recording our belief 
that the greatest hope for the salvation of the rural masses from their 
crushing burden of debt rests in the growth and spread of a healthy and 
well-organised co-operative movement, based upon the careful education and 
systematic training of the villagers themselves. Apart altogether from the 
question of debt, co-operative credit provides the only satisfactory means 
of financing agriculture on sound lines. Thrift must bo encouraged by 
every legitimate means, for the saving resulting from the thrift of the culti¬ 
vating classes form tbo best basis of the capital they require. If the rural 
community is to be contented, happy and prosperous, local Governments 
must regard the co-operative movement as deserving all encouragement which 
it lies within their powers to give. 

A very interesting and instructive chapter is devoted to Co-operative 
Movement in India, which the Commission think has made considerable 
progress. 

° The progress of the movement, says the report, is indicated by the fact 
that, in 1926-27, there were in British India some 67,000 agricultural primary 
societies with over two and a quarter million members and with a total 
working capital of nearly 25 crores of rupees. 

Success in co-operation cannot, however, be gauged by figures and our 
enquiries have shown that progress has not been uniform in all provinces, 
and that increase in numbers has not always been accompanied by improve¬ 


ment in quality. _ . , , 

There is evidence that supervision and guidance have been withdrawn 
too soon. Members of co-operative bodies havo not been adequately trained 
to assume the responsibilities thrown upon them; a natural restiveness 
under control has found expression in resentment against what has appeared 
to be undue official interference and transactions have boon embarked upon 
which havo led to disaster. 


Honorary Workers. 


To the failure to recognise the limitations inherent in the system of 
utilising honorary workers must be largely attributed the very serious defects 
in the movement, which have been brought to our notice. Wo consider 
that there is full scope for both the honorary workers and the official staff, 
and the time has not yet come when the official staff can be eliminated or 
even reduced. We, therefore, strongly recommend that every effort should 
be made to build up a highly efficient and well-trained official staff in all 

^ As the official head of the movement, the personality of the Registrar 
is a matter of the greatest importance. It is most important that a Registrar 
should always have one or more officers under training to act for him when 
on leave aud ultimately to succeed him. Every opportunity should be givon 
to Registrars and the offioers of the department to study the co-operative 
movement in Europe or elsewhere. 


a 




Assistance from Government. 

In the early stages of the movement, Government advanced consider¬ 
able sums of money as capital. This practice has now almost entirely ceased. 
We consider, however, that assistance from Government might be given in 
the following ways 
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(a) By contributing towards the out-of-pocket expanses of honorary 
workers, both whilst under training and whilst they are working in the field ; 

(b) In assisting institutions whoso object is to spread education and 
the application of cooperative principles to various objects and assisting 
unions in supervision ; 

(c) In promoting organisations on a cooperative basis to facilitate spe¬ 
cialised forms of cooperative activity, such as the consolidation of holdings, 
adult education, irrigation and the like. 

(d) In the propagation of the movement in backward tracts. 

As a rule, wo consider that Government should spend money rather 
on education than audit. The audit of healthy societies is not a proper 
charge on the public funds. 

In particular, cooperative societies should bo allowed to take full 
advantage of the facilities afforded by the district treasuries and sub-treasuries 
for the movement of money to finance agriculture. They should be given a 
refund of three-fourths of the commission on postal money orders, when 
these aro employed for remittances between societies, and should have a 
first charge on the property of their members where this has been 
purchased by a loan from a society or consists of a crop grown from seed 
obtained by such a loan. 

The question of land mortgage banks has come into prominence within 
Land Mortgage. recent years. It has become apparent that 

village credit societies are not suitable agencies 
for the grant of long-term loans, and that this class of business should not be 
mixed up with the short-term credit which it is the function of the village 
society to provide. The Conference of Registrars held at Bombay in January 
1926 considered the question and decided that land mortgage banks could, 
and should, be established under the provisions of the existing Co-operative 
Acts. Wo endorse the resolution passed on the subject at the Conference. 

I he Acts already provide for land mortgage credit and we consider that, for 
the present, they should be utilised for the formation of land mortgage banks, 
and that no spocial legislation is required to establish such banks. 

With regard to assistance by Government to land mortgage banks, we 
do not recommend that Government should subscribe to debentures but we 
consider that a guarantee of interest on the debentures would be a suitable 
form of assistance. Wo consider also that the issue of debentures of land 
mortgage banks should be controlled by *a central organisation, otherwise 
the position will arise of a number of small institutions flooding the market 
with competing issues. Land mortgage banks would be a suitable agency for 
distribution of loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and their 
debentures should be added to the list of trustee securities. Wo would 
emphasise the importance of a most careful preliminary enquiry before a 
a nd mortgage bank is floated and would insist on efficient management as 
essential. The simpler the constitution of such banks, the better they aro 
likely to function. 


Non-Credit Societies. 

i° ^!kle progress has been made with non-credit societies as com- 
? ar * societies. Ibis is natural as advance in other directions 

1S , C 1 , iCU * the luiden of rural debt has been definitely lifted from the 

BhouJdeis oi the cultivator. Purchase and sale societies, seed societies, cattle 
insuiaice societies ai d other forms of non-credit activity have been attempted 
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varying success, but it cannot be claimed that any substantial advance 
has generally been made in any of these directions. If such societies are to 
be successful business management is required and it is not easy to find the 
capacity for this among their members. As a matter of principle, the single 
purpose of the society seems the best line of development. “ One thing at 
a time ” should be the policy. 

The function of the Co-operative Department, apart from the provision 
of credit, is to prepare the ground for the advice of the various experts 
employed by Government in its several departments. Naturally these 
departments can work best through co-operatively organised bodies of cultiva¬ 
tors rather than through isolated individuals. The co-operative society 
should bo the unit through which the various departments of Government 
concerned with rural welfare carry on their activities. 

The desirability of appointing a special officer of the grade of deputy 
director of agriculture to work under the Registrar deserves to be examined 
in all provinces. As regards the appointment of specialist officers from other 
technical departments, much will depend on the stage of development and 
the particular form of co operative activity which it is desired to foster. 

In regard to Communications and Marketing the Commission states: 

Need of Roads. Good communications are of great importance 

to the cultivator, for on them largely depends 
his opportunity for the favourable marketing of his produce. Mileage of 
railways and roads in India is rapidly expanding, All roads, except those of 
military importance, are a transferred subject in the major province. In 
Bengal, practically all tho roads are under the District Boards, who meet the 
entire cost of construction and repair from the roads and public works cesses, 

r Jhe condition of the roads in India has deteriorated in recent years, 
and the rapid expansion of motor traffic has brought into existence an 
entirely new rango of problems of road construction and maintenance. This 
new factor has led to tho recent appointment of a Road Development Com¬ 
mittee, which is investigating the whole question of road development in 
India. The concern of this Committee is primarily with the development 
of the main roads, but we would emphasise tho importance of subsidiary 
communications which are of even greater concern to tho cultivator. His 
village must be linked up with the main arterial roads if he is to get the 
advantage of good communications. 

It is desirable that in the development of communications generally 
railways and roads should be regarded as complementary to each other. Roads 
should be designed to serve rather as feeders to the railways than as com¬ 
petitors for traffic. Railway freight rates are frequently criticised from tho 
point of view of the agriculturist. We do not accept the view that rates 
are gei erally too high, but we suggest a periodical revision of rates with a 
view to the adjustment of their incidence as between various sorts of 
produce. 


With regard to water-ways, the only point brought prominently to our 
notice was the extent to which their use is hampered by the spread of water- 
hyacinth in Assam, Bengal and Burma, Various attempts have been made 
to deal with this pest but with indifferent success. Further research is 
urgently needed and, as the problem affects a number of provinces, we con- 
sidei that a programme of work should be formulated by the Council of 
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Agricultural Research so that concerted action can be taken simultaneously 
in all the provinces affected. 

Marketing Conditions. 

I ho agricultural departments in India have done much to improve the 
quality and to increase the quantity of the cultivator's outturn but it cannot 
bo said that they have been able to give him substantial help in securing 
the best possiblo financial return for his improved quality and his increased 
outturn. There is great absence of information with regard to marketing 
conditions in India. 

In all provinces we received complaints of the disabilities under which 
tho cultivator labours in selling his produce in markets at present organised. 

Tbp most hopeful solution of tho cultivator's marketing difficulties seem? 
to lie in the improvement of communications and the establishment of 
rogulated markets, and wo recommend for the consideration of other pro¬ 
vinces the establishment of regulated markets, on the Berar system as 
modified by tho Bombay legislation. 


Weights and Measures. 

A question which h is for long engaged attention is tho standardisation 
of woights and measures. These vary most extraordinarily throughout the 
country and, in some provinces, almost- from village to village. Although a 
committeo to investigate this subject was appointed by tho Government of 
India in 1913, no action has yet beon taken on its recommendations. We 
consider the matter of such importat.ee that wo would recommend that the 
Government of India should again undertake an investigation into the 
possibility of standardising weights and measures throughout India and should 
lay down general principles to which provincial Governments should adhere 
so far as this is possible without uuduo interference with local trade custom. 

The marketing of his produce is such an important matter from tho culti¬ 
vator's point of view that we consider that an expert marketing officer should 
bo appointed to the staff of the agricultural departments in all the major 
provinces. 


In view of the growing importance of Indian agricultural products in 
Europe, we consider that the Indian Trade Commissioner in London should 
bo given tho assistance of an officer with experience of agriculture and co¬ 
operation in India, An officer of similar standing and experience should be 
attached to tho staff of the Director General of Commercial Intelligence in 
Calcutta, who would pass on to the departments concerned information which 
he receives from his colleague in Europe, in a manner which would enable 
them to utilise it to the best advantage. Ultimately as Indian trade grows, it 
roay be necessary to appoint separate Trade Commissioners in other countries. 

On the question of Agricultural Research, we propose that an Imperial 
Research Council of Agricultural Research should be 

constituted, the primary function of which 
would he to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricultural research throughout 
li’dia. It would not exercise any administrative control over the Imperial 
oi provincial research institutions. Oue of tho most important functions of 
6 Council wil be in regard to the training of research workers and part of 
18 Ul! ^‘ s should be utilised in the provision of research scholarships tonablo by 
students who have given evidence that they are .capable of taking full advan¬ 
tage oi an opportunity for intensive training in scientific research in agriculture, 
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Agricultural Services. 

An approved course of post-graduate study should be regarded as an 
essential qualification for admission to the now superior Provincial Agricul¬ 
tural Services. We hope that the universities will take an increasing share 
in the prosecution of agricultural research and it is with the object of faci¬ 
litating this that we have suggested that they should be represented on the 
Council of Agricultural Research. 

Although we do not consider that research can conveniently be organised 
by Government on a crop basis, we see no objection to any trade, which 
feels that its interests demand such a step, organising itself on the lines of 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee, provided it is willing to tax itself for 
this purpose. The case of jute presents special features and we consider it 
most desirable that a committee should be formed which would watch over 
the interests of all branches of the trade from the field to the factory. The 
Chairman of the Council of Agricultural Research should be the Chairman of 
this Central Jute Committee and Government should finance the work of the 
Committee by an annual grant of Rs. 5 lakhs. 

Animal Diseases. 


Discussing diseases of livestock and their control the Commission devote 
considerable attention to the havoc wrought by rinderpest and recommend a 
more widespread resort to preventive inoculation. Turning to the provision 
of veterinary aid the report says :—The first necessity is a very substantial 
increase of veterinary officers of all grades. 

The close relations between agriculture and public health are obvious 

Public Health ari d ^©y rcac ^ u P on each other to a remarkable 

degree, There is no direction in which the 
rural community needs help more than in the provision of medical facilities 
and public health amenities. 

It is the duty of Government to investigate basic medical problems 
and to enunciate and direct sound principles of public health administration. 
It is the duty of the people to co-operate in giving effect to such recom¬ 
mendations and generally to assist in improving rural conditions. Much is 
being done by Government and private agency and the general economic 
trend of events is conducive to, and suggests the possibility of, a rapid im¬ 
provement in rural conditions at no distant date. The matter largely rests 
with the people themselves. 

In the course of our tour, we have been much impressed by the great 
awakening of non-official interest in the health and welfare of the country¬ 
side. It is from this manifestation of public interest that we derive our 
greatest encouragement and hope. This awakening is general aud not 
confined to any particular province. As typical examples of such efforts, 
wo would mention the Poona Seva Sadan Society, the Co-operative Anti- 
Malaria Society in Bengal, and the rural reconstruction work of the Y.M.C.A. 
in Southern India. 

In concluding our remarks on public health wo desire to emphasise the 
urgency of the need for developing the rural, medical and public health 
services to the utmost possible extent and with the utmost speed. 

Throughout our investigation, we have constantly been impressed with 
the thought that mere material improvement 
^alone will not bring lasting benefit to the agri¬ 
cultural population j Increase in yield by better 


Improving Amenities of 
Village Life, 
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seed and better cultivation ; security of the harvests gained by the expansion 
of irrigation ; immunity from losses due to pests or pestilence ; higher prices 
from improved communications and conditions of marketing ; everything, in 
short, which we have advocated for the material advancement of the people 
will merely postpone tho effects of the growing pressure of the population 
on the soil. No lasting improvement in the standard of living of the great 
mass of the population can possibly be attained if every enkincement in the 
purchasing power of the cultivator is to bo fallowed by a proportionate 
increase in the population. 

What is required is to increase in desirable directions the number of 
tho villager's wants and to show him how to satisfy them by his own efforts. 
Wo trust that the whole weight of those to whom the villager looks for 
guidance will be thrown into suggestions how to improve, during his spare 
time, the amenities of the village. 

It cannot, however, be reasonably expected of the cultivator that he 
should, unaided, revive this ancient custom of corporate action and utilise 
it for tho improvement of tho village and its surroundings. He lacks 
leadership, and the difficulty is to suggest tho leader. The educated man 
is not willing to live his life in a village, except in a few cises, whore ideals 
of social service overcome the absence of amenities. The system of village 
guides devised by Mr. Brayne, I.C.S., in the Gurgaon district of the Punjab, 
seems worthy of consideration. 


Universities 7 Duty. 

We attach most importance to linking tho village with the social life of 
the town. We consider that this can best bo effected by social workers 
organised in societies like the Seva Sadan Society of Poona. Such organisa¬ 
tion facilities, continuity of policy and steady pressure over a long period 
both of which are required if permanent results are to be obtained. The 
universities also have an obligation and a groat opportunity to assist in the 
work of rural development both on tho economic and educational side. 

Our enquiries have left us firmly convinced of the great importance to 

Female Education. F. ural development India of the spread of 

literacy amongst women. There are indica¬ 
tions of an awakening interest in this direction. But progress is slow and 
wo would suggest the desirability of demonstrating in striking fashion tho 
value to the community of the education of its women, particularly in its 
effect upon the spread of lasting literacy am mgst the young. Whore no 
literate homes of the cultivating classes aro available, wo think a definite 
effort should be made to literacy to a certain number of young mothers 
selected where conditions are most suitable and whore no similar experiment 
has boon tried before. Wo have little doubt that the result of this compari¬ 
son will show a markedly stronger tendency ou the part of the literate parent 
ioth to send the children to school and to keep them there till literacy, 
which the mother has come to value has been fairly achieved. 

W o consider that, if ceachiug is to be efficient, the training of the teacher 
nuib be improved and there must bo an increase in the number of trained 
.o.icnei*. jf possible female teachers should bo provided for small children 
01 * 16 e xperience of all countries that they are b6sfc qualified for such 

woik. leachors in primary schools should bo drawn wherever possible 
10 m amongst those who are familiar with rural life aud tho text books 
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Rural Industries, 


should deal with every day objects familial to the pupil and have a rural 
tone. The faculty of observation should also be developed by occasional 
school walks through neighbouring cultivation. 

We are convinced that the progressive adoption of the compulsory 
system is the only means by which may be overcome the unwillingness of 
parents to send their children to schools and to keep them there till literacy 
is attained. The provision of a sufficiency of trained teachers and of suitably 
equipped buildings must, of course, precede the enforcement of compulsory 
school attendance. Finance also imposes a limitation. 

In our observations on rural industries, wo emphasise the importance 

of introducing modern process. This intro* 
duction will be greatly facilitated if the various 
technical institutes provide instruction in applied science of a high standard. 

A problem of some importance is how the villager can best use his 
spare time for the improvement of his position. We have received various 
suggestions for the establishment of new industries which may offer increased 
employment to the rural population. An industry which seems to offer con¬ 
siderable promise is the extension of the local manufacture of agricultural 
implements. The engineering section of the agricultural departments can 
give valuable help in promoting such a development. Similar facilities 
should be provided for the training of the more progressive village artisans, 
such as blacksmiths and carpenters, who want to keep abreast of develop¬ 
ments in agricultural machinery. 

Poultry Industry. 

There are opportunities for the development of a poultry industry and 
we are glad to note that increased attention is being devoted by the agricul¬ 
tural department, in most provices to poultry rearing and the work done, 
notably in the United Provinces, suggests that this industry has possibilities 
of expansion. 

With regard to rural industries in general, it may be said that the 
chief needs are the stimulus of new ideas and the provision of adequate 
instruction and advice on the commercial side. The opportunities which 
they present for improving the condition of the rural population are ex¬ 
tremely limited, and as a general principle it may be laid down that the 
chief solution of the problems of the cultivator lies in promoting the intensity 
and diversity of his agriculture. 

The development of village industries on a co-operative basis is essential, 
if they are to survive increasing competition, 

Government can do much, to assist tbe mutual adjustment between the 
large industries and agriculture by their policy in respect to communications 
and he development of power, by techared education, and by the collection 
of marketing information. It is essential for the success of the departments 
of industries that the Director should be an experienced administrator. 

The Conclusion. 

In conclusion, wo record our considered opinion that restriction of re¬ 
cruitment for the new Superior Provincial Argicultural Services to a province 
or even to India would tell seriously on efficiency. From the point of view 
of wider outlook and variety of experience, officers recruited from abroad 
can make a valuable contribution to the development of Indian agriculture 
and we, therefore, strongly endorse the hope expressed by the Royal Com- 
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mission on Superior Civil Services in India in regard to the continued 
co-operation of European officers. 

We have been directed to examine and report on the present conditions 
Cultivators’ Duty. °* agriculture and rural economy in British 

India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of the welfare and prosperity of the rural population. 

The aim of the suggestions and recommendations we have made has 
been to bring about greater efficiency throughout the whole field of agricul¬ 
tural production and to render the business of farming more profitable to 
the cultivator. Throughout our Report, we have endeavoured to make 
plain our conviction that no substantial improvement in agriculture can be 
effected unless the cultivator has the will to achieve a better standard of 
living and the capacity, in terms of mental equipment and of physical health, 
to make advantage of the opportunities which science, wise laws and good 
administration may place at his disposal. Of all the factors making for 
prosperous agriculture, by far tho most important is the outlook of the 
peasant himself. 

Governments Responsibility 

This, in the main, is determined by his environment and it follows, 
therefore, that the success of all measures designed for the advancement of 
agriculture must depend upon tho creation of conditions favourable to pro¬ 
gress. If this conclusion be accepted, the improvement of village life in all 
directions assumes at once a new importance as the first and essential step in 
a comprehensive policy designed to promote the prosperity of the whole 
population and to enhance the national income at the source. The demand 
for a bettor life can in our opinion, be stimulated only by a deliberate and 
concerted effort to improve the general conditions of the countryside, and 
we have no hesitation in affirming that the responsibility for initiating the 
steps required to effect this improvement rests with Government. 

The realisation of this important truth has led, in recent years, to a 
large increase in expenditure on the departments concerned with rural 
welfare. None the loss, we feel that its force is inadequately appreciated by 
the Government of India and by local Governments and that the necessity 
that tho rural problem should bo attacked as a whole and at all points simul¬ 
taneously, is still insufficiently present to their minds. 

We cannot but think that tho failure to grasp tho full significance of 
the proposition we have laid down in some measure explains the absence of 
any co-ordinated attempt to effect that change in the surroundings and in the 
psychology of the peasant without which there can be no hope of substantially 
raising his standard of living. 

All Resources Required. 

If the inortia of centuries is to be overcome, it is essential that all 
the resources at the disposal of the state should be brought to boar on the 
problem of rural uplift. What is required is an organised and sustained 
e 01 1 by all these departments whoso activities touch the lives and the 
sunoundings of the rural population. 

. . 1S> . no doubt, the recognition of the need for co-ordination that has 

given nso in many quarters to the view that lasting progress is unlikely to 
bo achieved unless, in a n provinces the activities of the various departments 
concerned are co-ordinated by development boards, advisory committees, or 
20 
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officers charged with the specific duty of securing combined action towards a 
given end. Development boards exist in some provinces, advisory committees 
in all. They are not without their value in bringing departments together 
and in interesting the leaders of public opinion in departmental activities. 
But there are definite limits to th 3 extent to which Governments may pro¬ 
perly or usefully delegate the perform ince of their functions. The respon¬ 
sibility for framing policy, and for combining the activities of two or more 
departments in order to give effect to that policy, must remain that of 
Government and of Government alone. 

It is no part of our duty to make recommendations regarding the 
internal organisation by which Government should seek to effect co-ordination. 
We would, however, point out that, in Indian conditions, a very special 
measure of responsibility in this direction falls upon the Viceroy and upon 
the Government of provinces. Throughout our enquiry we have been much 
impressed by the extent to which the Viceroy can, by the display of a personal 
interest in agricultural matters forward the cause of India*s premier industry. 
But the immediate responsibility of provincial Governors in this matter is the 
heavier, since the services most directly concerned with rural development 
are administered by provincial agency, and since it is they alone who provide 
a link between the Reserved and the Transferred departments. The res¬ 
ponsibility of the Ministers in charge of the Transferred departments, which 
include all those most directly concerned with rural welfare, is also a heavy 
one and they will need all the assistance that strong secretariats with senior 
and experienced administrators at their head can give them. 

Public Support Needed. 

But though we hold it to bo the duty of Governments to initiate a 
combined movement for the betterment of the rural population, we recognise 
that success on a large scale can be rendered permanent only if the sym¬ 
pathy, interest, and active support of the general public can be enlisted. So 
vast is the population and so extensive are the areas concerned, that no 
resources which could conceivably be commanded by the State would be 
adequate to the task in hand. 

Our recommendations extend to so wide a field that it has not been 
possible for us to frame any exact estimate of such of our proposals as involve 
expenditure or to classify them in order of urgency. We would express the 
earnest hope that, as the funds necessary to carry out the policy of rural 
development we have attempted to outline become available, the various 
legislatures will be willing to place them at the disposal of appropriate depart¬ 
ments. We are confident that the members of those legislatures will play 
their part in creating a public opinion favourable to the advancement of a 
great endeavour. Our enquiry has convinced us that, given the opportunity, 
the cultivators of India will be found willing and able to apply in progressive 
degree the services of science and organisation to the business or agricultural 
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Govt, of India Report on Indian Reforms 

In Juno 1928 the Government of India published a report on the working of the 
reformed constitution, covering the period to the end of the life time of the second Council 
? n °®*," he Reforms, i.e., December 1926. This report is in continuation of those submitted 
in 1923 and 1924 which was reviewed by the Muddiman Committee. 

This provides interesting reading, and though they do not'form the basis of the 
memoranda submitted by the various Provincial Governments to the Simon Commission 
they are fairly indicative of the Provincial Governments’ opinions. 

The Madras Report. 

were held and^haM^^fn.^ 8 rep ° U 8h . oWB that m0,t, y i oint meetings of the two halves 
were held and that no resignations occurred owing to difficulties in the Cabinet. 

Services the° ® r‘ aHon8 betweeu the Reformed Government and Public 

verTmueh tho^nm Government point out that the attitude of the Services have been 

tha?, p ? 0 „ h „t h a “? aB 1D * he re3t ot Ir,dla > but good points were more in evidenoa here 
I!! J S : ■ A greatly increased respect is now evinced by officials of all classes 
towards the decision of the Legislative Council as well as the -tatus of its members. 
nffirv/rT °? 8 A ° f ad . m ^ ni8fcratii on increased and as r. gards the effect of the Reforms on the 
fflciency of the administration, the Madras Government, point out that it is sufficient- 

{To « P V° , Btate that the raaiu chan 8 e to be observed is that between a rigid adherence 

to a Used policy and constant formulation of new and progressive policies. The former 

untvrnop o® Clent iu 80 , ]on 2. as the P olic y i8 a right policy, but in its nature tends to be 
unprogressive. The latter is apt to be less efficient until the policy is established. 
fv,« Anotbcr e “ect which is very noticeable is the general unsettleracnt of the minds of 
be permanent officmlB. They have been brought up to carry out definite policies without 
questioning the underlying reasons for them. They have now seen the policy of every 
department pulled up by roots and examined “ab initio” and they are uncertain what 
8 to be taken as an established policy and what is not, 

ru„„^ a “ Whi,e rov , ision of aU salaries and allowancea as well as of financial codes has 
m .„ .. ^ . ln 3 general uncertainty as to the officers’ positions and has prompted a spirit of 
SSXl authority and demurring to the rules and orders which will render adminia- 
ration difficult until the Services settle down again to an established order. 

Mfiriroua Ct 0f t . be _ Refor . ma on fcl10 local self-Governmcnt is next reviewed by the 
p• aB Government. It points out that there has been certain awakening of civic cons- 
tha rPR 8 t»“° ng t u the pe ° ple c aDd a P oli °y ot deoffleialization, but it is too caify to estimate 
imnn CP ? V®. Wa , y of r clvic achievement. There has been unwillingness both to 

conditiomfHi and .^' ric Gy enforce tax collections, but it is boped that with better financial 
conditions the policy of giving wide powers to the local bodies will bo justified in future. 

Extremist Doctrines. 

d ocJn e V?n^i *° cerfcain , quartcis thcre wa8 a tendency to introduce extremist 

now h 1 , bodies, but this was eucc ssfully combated by the late Ministers and 

uuw tnere is little ground for complaint on that score. 

and LnoaiR!i 8l ^ tiV ? ?°. uncil . ^Presented strongly the legal profession and the Municipal 
interests" . , ar<i8 admm J stratlon of tbe Presidency, and this meant a tendency to represent 
educated n n,v r ? an . fchc P e0 P^? or caU8 es. But the degree to which the Couucil reflects 
opinion in of^ 011 has increased w ith each Council. The reaction of the Council on public 
lower growth than that of representation of public opinion in it. 

No Distinct Parties. 

Self-Government for r Pa ^ if V fc is 6,ated J hat the ultimate g° al of al1 being the same, namely, 
be said that rfioH l0 . nt ia tbey tcnd t0 form opposition for opposition’s sake. It cannot 
As 1 ff parties diverging on regular fixed policies exist. n “ 0t 

Government have fnnnT ema 7 tradition8 > i6 > 8 slatfd ‘hat forms at least of Parliamentary 
by the literate a , ready in the Madras C nmcll. Work is closely followed 

the Conncils will alwlvR t! 30 , 1 unt ? ? lteraoy > 8 much wider spread and of a higher degree, 
1 1 always be functioning above the head of the average voter. " h 
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The Madras Government next opines that the influence of the Press on politics ha 
not been bo great as might be expected, chiefly because of limited reading public. 

Swarajist Policy. 

As regards political parties outside the legislature, it is pointed out that the Swara¬ 
jists adhered to the policy or non-acceptance of office but had bo far given qualified 
support to an Independent Ministry, possibly to prevent the formation of a ‘‘Justice” 
Ministry. They are accused of having broken the election pledges, but their latest endea¬ 
vour seems to capture for the Congress the growing power of the purely labour movements, 
particularly in Madras city. 

The Bombay Report. 

The Bombay Government’s report first deals with the allocation of funds between the 
two halves. An agreement on the distribution of funds has been reached between both 
halves in all cases, in spite of the financial stringency and the pressing demands for 
increased expenditure. 

The general recognition of the failure of the Non-co-operation movement as a political 
force bad a noticeable effect on the relations between the Government and local bodies 
and n^n-co-operators were not prepared to extremes. These bodies generally maintained 
friendly relations with the Government and their officials. 

Communal Tension, 

During the past three yearB the growth of the Brahmin and non-Brahmin strife in the 
Deccan ana Carnatac districts and Hindu-Muhammedan tension in certain parts of Sind, 
had a seriouB effect on the administration of local self-governing bodies. On the whole, 
the local bodies have shown commendable interest in public health activities, including 
Baby Week and chiid-welfare movements, but finance remains the mam difficulty. There 
aie signs ol grosviug interest in lucal Self-Government among the people. 

Tne electoiate is freakish and apt to vote from personal and caste motives than 
principle and success or failure. These bodies more often than not depend on the 
presence of one man of outstanding influence. 

The Council in dealing with legislation has always shown a strong desire to increase 
taxation and is inclined to reduce penalties, wherever possible, and provide additional 
appeals to courts. There is an inevitable tendency at the present stage to interfere 
too much in the details of Executive Government and ignorance of details of admini¬ 
stration leads to insufficient recognition of Government efforts towards economy. 

The reaction of the Council on public opinion was illustrated by making the Swara¬ 
jists modify their attitude to one of responsive co-operation. Members showed great 
activity in bringing forward matters of interest to their constituents. The second Coun¬ 
cil showed signs ol much more definite grouping on party lines and the Swarajists voted 
solidly. 3SJ on- Brahmins also were much more unified, possibly a 3 the result of having a 
non-Brahmin Minister, 

As regards the party leaders the Bombay Government points out that Mr, M. R. 
Jayakar was not a able figuie, but by culture and moderation widely separated from 
most of his party he was a Moderate. Ilis resignation led to deterioration of discipline 
among the Swarajists. Mr. Bhopatkar, who succeeded Mr. Jayakar, was opposed to 
the die-hard Ssvaiapst Mr. Nariman, and failed to exercise any control over the party. 

The Bombay Government declare that the Btcond Legislative Council was distinctly 
poorer in quality because of the rout of Moderates by Swarajists resulting in lowering 
the tune ol the Council and loss of business ability. The personality of the President 
helped to keep things going. 

The methods of the non-Brahmins showed that they had still much to learn of 
politics. The {Swarajists were the only non-official party united by bonds other than 
communal. 

In conclusion, the Bombay Government refers to what it says has been by far the 
greatest hindrance to the success or at least to a fair trial of the reforms in this Province 
viz, its financial difficulties and the consequent inability of the Ministers to embark on 
any large schemes of social or educational advance. With reasonable funds the history 
of tbe working ol the Reforms scheme in this Presidency might have been very different 
from that presented. 

Work of the Council. 

On the other band, the Legislative Council has a large record of useful legislation 
to its credit. Its influence on boln sides of the administration has been constant and 
consider able and its attitude on financial and general matters has on the whole not 
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been unreasonable. If, as there is reason to think, there has been deterioration in some 
aspects of local self-government, this has not oeen unexpected or unnatural, and in 
other directions there has been an increase in non-official interest and co-operation in 
this important sphere of public work. 

The political atmosphere has improved and though communal differences exist an i 
spoiadic disturbances have arisen from their evil influence the tension is much less acute 
ere than in Northern India. It does constitute, however, one of dangers and difficulties 
in further advance. 

It has been unfortunate from the point of view of the value of the scheme as an 
experiment that the party having the largest following in the last Council refused to 
take office while their effectiveness as constitutional opposition was much hampered 
by the changing and irregular lines of action arising out of outside political influences. 


The Bengal Report. 

The Bengal Government points out that the report embodies all the relevant criticism 
and suggestions received from the Executive Councillors and Ministers who were shown 
the dralt report. It pointed out that during the' suspension of the constitution 011 the 

8 m rec * r Bide no ac ivantage was taken to expand the Reserved side at the expense 
of the Transferred. ^ 

The attitude of the Legislative Council however, remained the same so that no matter 
how essential to the efficient administration of the Reserved subject was the increase 
in expenditure, it was subjected to severe criticism and opposition. 

Fling on Swarajists. 

As regards local Self-Government, the report reviewing the Calcutta Corporation’s 
work says that, the appointment- of the Chief Executive Officer being made elective had 
reduced his authoiity to a mere shadow. In consequence, there is little check on extra¬ 
vagance and there is a growing indiscipline among the staff 

Piimary education has been mainly encouraged, the number of students having risen 
from 2500 to 1,16,000. Attention has also been paid by the Corporation to public health 
and medicine, but no progress has been made for the s dution of the pressing drainage 
problems or water supply. There has been most objectionable relaxation of buildiug rules 
and unpaid taxes accumulated, with the result that the Corpoiatiou’s closing balances 
were depleted and borrowing capacity reduced. Until its administration were conducted 
in the interest of the inhabitants of Calcutta and not a political party, chances of improved 
* m 1 nibtration were small. The report hopes that Swarajist disintegration and their 
minority might give administration a new orientation. 

fin rcgards the District Boards and Municipalities of Bengal, their difficulties were 
ancial, and not political, and not attributable to the reformed constitution. With the 
ception of Mr. B. N Sasmal, who, as Chairman of the Mulnapore District Board was a 
mplete failure, the Swarajists on the local bodies in the mufassil did their best to main¬ 
tain, and in some cases raise, the level of the administration. 

financial difficulties aro emphasised. Though the finances improved, progress would 
e cr ippied unless the Meston Settlement were revised, 
with^theV' 6 ai 'd8 legislation the total out-turn of the second Council was very poor compared 

to h The Bc n ngal Government declare that in the year 1926 the Bengal Council appeared 
ium^ V ° av y akcne(i t0 a better sense of its responsibilities. Mr. C. R. Das’ exertions in this 
Am* U ^ G .1 8teucd his untimely death, but after his death, when the Council met in 
its 1 r B \ a alt . em P t8 reduce or refuse the demands were defeated. The Council followed 
Rrowr ' e f C ? 88or in . s b owiD g growing apathy to resolutions* The objectionable piactice has 
grounds incrca8 i D g the number of members of the Select Committees on personal or party 

tionitt Dor* aiC * B g rou PiPg B » the Swarajists under Mr. C. R. Das adopted the obatruc- 

and there 1C ^’ Tbe Independents under Mr. B. Chakrabarty were against Government 
themselves w 6 iniliv iduals who owed allegiance to no body. They would accept office 
was their’ ner W0U * d support no one else in office. The Ministerialists’ bond of union 
consistent buddo^ 1 afc titude towards the various Ministers and did not, therefore, give 
the characteristics 10 ^ oveinmeu t- The European and Anglo-Indian group possessed all 
to support Govern a genuine Political party. Official members are always present 
question of the reiJ^T* aud couid usuall y rel J on nominated noq-officials, save on the 
Public opinion I • polltlcal prisoners. 

with constituents Ae i Dg “ c 8 Jj gible, the members took ‘no interest to maintain relations 
regards the attitude of the Council towards the Europeans, there 
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is now a dcBire for larger grants for Indian education. Resentment is felt against the 
present scale of the European officers’ salaries, and though practically all groups approved 
of the policy of Indianisation it was realised that without European of officers all ranks 
the Calcutta riots in 1926 could not have been coped with. 

In the Council itself the relations between Indians and Europeans were cordial. 
Non-official Europeans were respected and whatever to be said in the Council in debate 
the members out3ide treated each other with unvarying courtesy. 

As regards the attitude of the Council towards Labour, it was clear that the interests 
of the working classes were not confined entirely to Labour members. The Bengal Govern¬ 
ment specifically d- ala with the criteria set up by the preamble to the Government of 
India Act. 

As regards the co-operation received it pointed out that the Reforms had not worked 
for the greater part of the period and though there was a misapprehension as to what was 
meant by co-operation, there were no signs of recognition that co-operation meant an 
effective effort to overcome opposition to Dyarchy. The recognition of a sense of respon¬ 
sibility to the electors i'b nascent and the Council has not displayed a sense of responsibility 
in voting on questions relating to the Reserved subjects, though in the circumstances of the 
case it will be unfair to judgp them harshly in this respect. 


Primary Education. 

As regards the growth of primary education the degree of illiteracy is most important. 
There should be a radical alteration in the quality of primary education. 

Bengal is divided into Hindus versus Mahommcdans and Government versus the 
Opposition. A communal Ministry does not lead to an appeal for a verdict to the elec¬ 
torate because of the existence of communal representation. It is, therefore, difficult to 
foresee any line of advance which is not based on a greater equality of influence of the 
two classes which are broadly represented by landlords and tenants. The extension of 
the franchise by including a larger number of illiterates does not contribute to the 
solution. The only remedy is the extension of education. The suspension of the Trans¬ 
ferred subjects gave the Bengal Government an opportunity to extend and improve primary 
education. 

There has been no marked progress in University or secondary education. As regards 
the constitution and public, the electors do not take much interest in the elections. 

Female Franchise. 

An interesting feature was the enfranchisement of women. Thirteen per cent of them 
voted, but by far the largest number of female voters belong to the unfortunate class 
whose presence was distasteful to lady polling officers and to a few respectable ladies who 
did appear to vote. 

The illiterate voters were 34 per cent among non-Muhammadans and fifty among 
Muhammedans for the Legislative Council. For the Assembly the illiterate were nine 
per cent among non-Muhamraedans and twenty-six per cent among Muhammedans. 

The constituencies took little interest in the work of the Council except when the 
matter related to taxation or release of Mr, S, C. Bose. The general public has not yet 
realised the extent of real powers entrusted to the Council. The Executive Council is still 
regarded by the minority electorate as all powerful. Little improvement is expected until 
a higher standard of education is attained iu the constituencies. 

The only effective electoral organizations were the Congress Committees and an 
individual with only considerable local influence could succeed against a candidate sup¬ 
ported by the Swarajist machine. 

The influence of the pries on public opinion is very great and with the disappearance 
of the “ Indian Mirror” the pro-Governmeut Indian Press ceased to exist, But criticisms 
were not directed solely against Government, for the various groups lost no opportunity 
of attacking one another. Party organization in the press did not reflect in the political 
life in their entirety. 


The U. P. Report. 

The United Provinces Government’s report provides a very interesting reading and 
gives an impiesBioDist summing up of its entire working, Od the subject of allocation of 
fundB, it is pointed out that the Finance Member's responsibility for spending in the 
departments on the Reserved Side has not resulted in these departments securing more 
than their fair share of money available. The Government hold the view that the inquiries 
by the Special Committees are natural and legitimate development of the Reforms. 
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The first Minister’s policy of avoiding the official interference with the local bodies 
as iar as possible has been continued by his successors. The general progress bv self- 
governing bodies is not as satisfactory as should be expected. 


Landlords’ Influence. 

The Government legislation did not occasion any difficulty except with regard to the 
tenancy and the land revenue. Throughout the discussion of these bills the landlords 
were badly led and showed little judgment. The controversies in the legislature had how¬ 
ever little effect on the elections of 1927 and the landlords were returned in undiminished 
numbers, though the majority of voters arc tenants. They are still amenable to the 
influence of their landlords. 

The Home Member dissociated himself from this criticism regarding the attitude of 
the Landlord party in the Legislature. 

Pure finance is not much considered in the budget discussions and the questions of 
policy raised arc largely stereotyped. A point of some importance is the absence of any 
disposition to insist that Indianisation shall result in less expensive administration. J 

. Th © report concludes: “It is difficult to attempt to sura the tendencies of the Pro¬ 
vincial politics or to forecast the future. Little can be added to what has already been 
said. Dyarchy has now functioned for seven years and the administration has been carried 
on without a break and on the whole peac fully. Revenues have increased and more 
money have been spent, upon developments in many directions. The Ministers have 

acquired an insight into the public problems and experience of difficulties of the adminis¬ 
tration and both in the legislature and to some extent outside it there has been general 
quickening interest in all public matters. It is probably a true saying that on the part 
of officials and non-officials alike, there is more general acceptance of the Dyarchy as the 
form of Government than there wa c when its illogicalities and curabrousness were more 
irksome by reason of their strangeness. Familiarity is breeding acquiescence, hut the 
g*p between the legislature and the people remains a profound one and there’is a great 
cause for misgiving in the immense disparity between the work still to be done in qualify, 
mg an elector and the means which are so far in sight for doing it. 

Communal Feeling, 

As regards the relations of the Executive and the Legislature, there appear to be 
three main elements of weakness. One is the bitterness of communal feeling which may 
cither bring about a deadlock or kill the political development by permanently forcing 
the Muslim element into an impotent alliance with the official element. Another is the 
ack of foresight and cohesion on the part of the dominant landlord party in the legisla¬ 
ture which will make it difficult for them to hold out against the combination of the 
Rationalists and the Swarajists, and the third is the apparent lack of goodwill on the 
part of the Nationalists and the Swarajists towards any form of administration in which 
the British element has an effective voice. 

,, ^^ lert0 majority in the Council for one reason or another have been willing 
though with occasional manifestations of discontent, to maintain the working relations 
Rith the Reserved aide of the Govprnment. It is not certain that this state of things 
ill continue. It is does not, the official Government of the time will have to choose 
between making their policy conform to the minimum demands of the new majority in 
the legislature or res Mutely resisting those demands at the price of possible deadlock. 

. ® ® om © Member and the Muslim Minister however think that the possibility of 
r oauising a permanent Government Party should be carefully examined. 


. The Punjab Report. 

ther Punjab Government points out that owing to resignations from I.C.S. and I.P.S. 
has ri ? d b 'een increased difficulty in carrying on the administration satisfactorily, ft 
Investi> a - y8 bppn eas y to 8a t 16f y the insistent demands for British Magistrates, British 
Buch dem Officers which invariably follow communal rioting and compliance with 
services a j3. . bad been sometime possible at the cost of some dial cation of essential 
and sessions t0 aborfca g e in the I-O.S. cadre an unduly highly proportion of district 
efficiency of k* g * 8 T ore a PP° in ted from the Provincial Civil Service v hich weakened the 
The conti V1UCla * judiciary. 

which were under** ? 0rnmoi ? al tension is bound to have some injurious effect on the services 
in Councils have^ 1 ^ rapid proce89 of Indianisation. The press attacks and questions 
evidence that feeling 1 *• 1red the disci P line some of th0 subordinate services and there is 
establishments CnmnJoT Cl ? rity based mainly on commUnal pounds, pervade certain 
* ^P^ratively rapid process of Indianisation in certain departments had 
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frankly been used to adjust communal inequalities and in certain departments, at any 
rate, more importance is attached to political and communal connections than to depart¬ 
mental efficiency as means of advancement. 

There is moreover a belief on the part of the public that corruption in the Services 
has increased since the introduction of the Reforms, in spite of the action taken by the 
local Government to eradicate it. 

On the other side of the picture, the Ministers had excellent relations with the Services. 

The fence of circumstances has in some cases tended to compel the Ministers to safeguard 
the claims of their community or party in respect of recruitment from the Services and 
communal considerations have occassionally impeded the choice of the most suitable men. 

But there has been a noticeable difference between the Ministers in this respect. Occas- 
Bionally the I.C.S, heads resented this but on the whole there has been a general recognition 
that the Ministers must to some extent use patronage to consolidate their position in their 
parties. Ministers have (not ?) been qui^k to recognise good work, nor have they shown 
undue anxiety to expedite Indianisation at the sacrifice of efficiency. 

As regards self-government there has been a tendency to centralise and department¬ 
alise certain spheres of work formerly left to local bodies. The evils of communalism 
have perhaps been more apparent in the field of local self-government than in any other 
ephere. The first Muslim Minister for Local Self-Government had re-arranged represen¬ 
tation on local bodies and though no objection could be taken to it on principle, one of 
the resuits of this policy has been to increase communal feeling. 

Another unfortunate result has been that the sudden reduction of Hindu representation 
meant loss of men with considerable business training and experience of civic work. 

The Council haB on agricultural and co-operativ : matters given benevolent encour¬ 
agement, It showed general but not well-informed readiness to promote industrial 
expansion. It took a sensible and reasonabl - attitude on the excise question. 

Writing on the subject of the Council representing and reacting on public opinion, 
the Punjab Government declares that practically the only vehicle of public opinion in 
the Punjab is the press. It represents generally elements in society known for their 
hostility to British Administration, but of recent years this has yielded its place to a 
discussion of communal topics. It would be more correct to say that the press has 
had more influence on the expression of opinion in the Council than debates in the 
Council have on the press. Nevertheless, public interest in the Council has increased. 

The area of political consciousness is rapidly growing and the access of fresh elements 
largely representing classes with considerable stake in agriculture and commerce must 
tend to have a healthy and steadying effect in politics. Questions in the Council relating 
to a constituency are asked by a distant member due probably to a desire of the repre¬ 
sentative to maintain good relations with local officials. 

Political Parties. 

As for party working, the Sikh party holds considerable influence. It sides with 
the muelirn rular party on agricultural questions, while on political i sues it has affinity 
with the extreme Hindu group and has a leaning towards the Hindus on communal 
questions. Bonds of party discipline in the Punjab Council are loose and on occasions 
of important nivisions it is seldom safe to assume that all members of a party will obey 
the party whip. The Punjab politician has still to learn the advantages of party solidarity. 

The Chief events outside the Councils were the final collapse of Non-co-operation 
and the Akali agitation. 

It is pointed out that both sides of the Government have freely discussed matteis 
of importance and the adoption of this course had conduced to the development of the 
province at a difficult period of its evolution, even though it may tend to obscure to the 
public some of the implications of this Constitution of 1911). 



The Bihar & Orissa Report. 

The Bihar Government reports that the pcssimsitic outluok of the Public Services 
has considerably beer removed. The ingrained determination of the Council not merely 
to control the policy, but meddle in the details of the Executive Administration iB 
directly responsible for the feeling that the governing officers are now required to serve 
two masters. The position of the District officers has definitely changed for the worse. 
Modern politicians elected to the District Boards and the Municipalities have no desire to 
have beon trained. They resent interference and it is not possible for the District Officer 
to c mtinue making futile attempts to improve matters. The local officers feel that less 
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interest is taken by the higher authorities in district work and more in politics, and he i| 
for the present marking time. Apart from this uneasiness and mistrust, the relations bet¬ 
ween the members of the Services and the reformed Government have been harmonious. 

There has been a grave deterioration in the administration of the local bodies and for 
lack of expenditure there was stagnation in the Reserved departments. The Council wishes 
to abolish all supervising officers and is blind to the wholesale fall in the standard of the 
administration which would inevitably result. The Council is unable to come to any final 
decision on any debatable matter. The Ministers claim considerable advance as a result 
of the Reforms, but the heads of the Transferred Departments take a somewhat different 
view. There has, however, been no marked decrease in the efficiency of the admininstration. 

Professional Politicians. 

An ominous and disquieting sign of the times is the growth of the class of professional 
politicians, moBtly raw youths, who take up politics as livelihood and responsible Indiana 
aro openly apprehensive of this class who are gaining power. Bribery at the elections 
is rampant and an atmosphere congenial to the growth of professional politicians is being 
created. 

The Council was reasonable in giving support to the Government measure to remove 
the practical difficulties of administration. There is no general public opinion on matters 
discussed in the Council and the ordinary member does not maintain any personal relations 
with his constituency. 

As for party grouping Government relies on nominated members and landlords, but 
the position is far from easy until a definite party is consolidated, as the Swarajists form 
the largest unofficial group. 

The press of the Province has little direct influence on the public opinion. As for 
the general political atmosphere, the auti-Government movement is now more indirect. 

The ministers, Sir M. Fakhruddin and Sir Ganesh Dutt Singh, append a joint note 
claiming that the reforms have improved the efficiency of the administration. They do not 
think any chance of a group or party on communal lines being formed in the Council. 

The C. P. & Assam Report. 

The Central Provinces Government claims the percentage of thirty-nine per cent 
allotted to the Transferred side, which exceeds that of any other province with one excep¬ 
tion. The Government received advice and assistance from Council Committee. 

As for the local Self-Government instances of mismanagement and deterioration are 
natural in the transition period. It is hoped that higher sense of public responsibilities 
will begin to assert themselves. 

During the period reviewed, tho Swarajists obstructed successfully and the Trans¬ 
ferred Departments were suspended. The polling in 1924 showed that members of the 
second Council were in a sense real representatives of electors, but owing to literacy and 
inexperience it was doubtful whether the majority had any idea about the policy which 
voted. The Swarajists could not therefore, be said to have obtained the mandate for 
obstruction. The creed of non-co-operation gradually gave way to saner counsels. Tho 
Non-Brahmin movement also made a considerable headway in the Mahratti-speaking 
districts and has now become active force in certain constituencies. 



The Assam Report. 

The Assam Government reports that though the majority of elected members consider 
criticism of the Executive Government their most important function there had been no 
tendency for obstruction. On the other hand, members of all parties, including the 
Swarajists, had been willing to offer their services and advice on important questions of 
the policy. 

re S arci8 the ministerial joint responsibility, the Ministers have to be selected in 
Minhtf rati011 °* te a derehip and also communal claim. In the circumstances the 
tera must themBelveB decide to what extent they would accept joint responsibility, 
and reined Jocal l30 ^ ieB t* 16 regrettable feature is the laxity in supervision in accounts 
part of on? 08 ,* 0 take adequate actioD in cases of fraud or culpable-negligence on the 
grow with di . nafces * But with the spread of education, the civil responsibility would 
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The Opium Bill, 

no cases of certification, return or reservation of bills, except the 
Government withheld assent. The attitude of the Council towards 
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the'legislation was on the whole reasonable, and except perhaps in the first year to the 
seconcf Council the Government have experienced little difficulty in! ob ^’“ ln 8 £ 8 “PP‘ 1 ®® 1fr °“ 
fhe Council The Council has on the whole maintained a high standard of dignity and 
Drocedure ’ The Government compliments the abilities displayed by the Swarajists, the 
Indepemient and tea industry leaders in the Council. Proceedings of the 
interest in the constituencies. The Swaraj Party was the only organisedl party There 
is no Assam press and Bengal Press exercises influence in Assam Ihe Non-co-operation 
movement had little effect on the working of Municipalities and Local Boards. 

The Buima Report. 

The Burma Government’s report states that there has been no allocation of funds 
between the two halves as no demand has been made, nor any necessity arisen therefor• 

There has been no lack of co opertion between the Executive Government and the Legis¬ 
lature and between the members, Ministers and the heads or the 

lMsreonnel of° the departments! The uneasiness in the Public Services has grown less 
There has been no case of certification or reservation of bills or withholding, a«=ei 8 
in the case of the Burma Tax on Sea Passengers, nor has there been resort to Regulation 

M .i«» *«*» b.. « 

of bitter hostility and unreasoning prejudice. It is significant that the attitude> of hos y 
towards the police, public works and forest departments has changed very remarkably. 

So far no outstanding personality has emerged from among the Burmans in the Leg s 
lativeCouncil? Little interest is taken by the public in the proceedings of the Council. 
The influence of the prcEB on politics iB small. 


Proceedings of the 

Legislative Council 
Council of State 

and 

The Provincial Council 


The Legislative Assembly. 

NEW DELHI—ist FEBRUARY 1928 . 

The cold weather session of the Legislative Assembly opened in New Delhi on 
the ist FEBRUARY with Mr. Patel in the chair. Though the agenda was formal, 
a large number of people were attracted to the public galleries owing to the interest 
created in the session by political controversy, A number of members were sworn 
in and an hour was spent on questions. 

Reserve Bank Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett then rose to introduce the new Reserve Bank Bill. 

The President allowed Mr. Aney to raise a point of order. 

Mr. Aney contended that the motion of Sir Basil Blackett would not be in 
order for various reasons. The old Bill was partly discussed in the last session 
and the House had decided on its principle. Therefore, any motion now asking 
the Assembly to reopen the discussion of the same subject and going back on the 
principle already decided upon would offend against the principle of res judicata . 
Was Sir Basil right in bringing before the Assembly a Bill dealing with a subject 
which had not been finally decided and which the Assembly was in possession of ? 
Such a procedure, even if it was technically correct, was not in accordance with 
the dignity and prestige of the Assembly which should refuse to be coerced. This 
abnormal procedure contemplated by the Government also offended against the 
rule of repetition and the rule of anticipation which were recognized in every 
constitution. 

Sir Basil said he was zealous of the dignity of the assembly and in a true sense 
an Assembly man. He, therefore, trusted that the House would acquit him among 
other presumptuous sins of the sin of offending its dignity. Mr. Graham would 
explain the constitutional aspect. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said two courses were open to the Government ; either 
to withdraw the old Bill and bring a new Bill or to get the old Bill passed in this 
House and bring amendments to it in the Council of State. But the Government 
would not have the old Bill withdrawn because they were sure withdrawal required 
unanimous consent of the house which the Government were sure they would not 
obtain. 

Sir Basil Blackett .—The dignity of the House would be safer in the keeping 
of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta than in the suggestion that the Government should bring 
an amendment to the Bill in the other House. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar intervened in order to obtain a ruling from the Chair 
on this constitutional point with a view to enable the Congress party to determine 
its conduct on this and some other subjects. He said the Government had no right 
to introduce a new Bill when the Assembly was seized of the orignal Bill. It was 
the Chair and the whole House which were in possession of the old Bill. Moreover, 
having regard to the expressed commitment of the Government to the principle of 
the old bill, it was not open to the Finance Member from a technical or common- 
sense point of view to seek to introduce the new bill. Rule-making authorities 
never contemplated such a grotesque and absurd procedure as the Government 
contemplated. 

Replying to the objections, Mr. Graham Legislative Secretary, explained that 
the House could not under the rules compel the Government to proceed with a 
Bill to its final conclusion, it was absurd and incongruous to suggest that for the 
preservat 101 ! of the dignity of this House the Government should allow the old 
Bill to be passed here and then bring necessary amendments in the other House, 
Ihe Government had no fears that if the old Bill had been asked to be withdrawn 
the House would not agree to it. That old Bill was alive but in a state of suspended 
animation and the Government did not propose to make any motion in respect of 
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it in this session. The House had seen the last of that Bill. ( Cries of : ‘Has it ? 
Are you quite sure ? It may come at any time/ ) 

Proceeding, Mr. Graham maintained that there was no question of anticipa¬ 
tion. Then on the ground of repetition, Mr. Graham quoted Standing Order 31 
and said there had been precedents for it. When Sir Hari Singh Gour had brought 
forward a Bill for the removal of the sex bar against women legal practitioners 
practising in courts, no select committee thereon was appointed, because the 
Government had brought forward another Bill on the same subject. 

At this stage the President drew the attention of Mr. Graham to the fact that 
Sir Hari Singh Gour did not convene a select committee on the Government 
undertaking that they would bring in their own Bill. 

Mr. Graham contended that there were two bills before the House in the same 
session, for Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill was not proceeded with. The same was 
the position now in respect of the present Bills. 

Sir Purshotamdas called attention to the dangers of the procedure. Mr. 
Graham had said that the Government were not afraid of the withdrawal of the 
old bill. Why not then first withdraw it ? 

Sir Basil Blackett. —Sir, the only question before the Plouse is whether the 
procedure is regular or not. 

The Chair .—Sir Purshotamdas is in order. 

Sir Purshotamdas, continuing, said the case of Sir Hari Singh Gour was not 
identical. ‘I say, Sir, the Government will itself regret this procedure in future. 
It is an insult to this House, and is a mockery to those who spent months in the 
joint committee to consider the original Bill. (Applause.) 

Munshi Iswar Satan opined that while the House could not compel the author 
of any Bill to proceed with the Bill, it could put its foot down against Government 
playing with it by introducing parallel legislation. This dangerous procedure, if 
followed in future, might lead at a time to the introducing of two, three or four 
parallel Bills on the same subject. 

President’s Ruling. 

The President then gave his considered ruling on the point, which in effect was 
that unless the Government withdrew the old Bill he could not call upon Sir Basil 
Blackett to make a formal introduction of the Bill. The President said :— 

“The question raised has two aspects. The first is whether the method adopted 
by the Finance Member in dealing with the Reserve Bill in the Assembly so violates 
the proprieties of the House as to constitute it an abuse of its forms and 
procedure. The second is whether the new Bill in so far as it provides for a 
shareholders’ bank, as against the decision of the Assembly in favour of a State 
bank, is not barred by the rule of repetition contained in Standing Order 31 of the 
manual. On this second point my view is that unless a motion asking the 
Assembly to consider the clause in the new Bill providing for a shareholders’ bank 
is made by the Finance Member the bar arising, if at all, from the rule against 
repetition do£s not operate. It is, therefore, necessary for me at this stage to 
consider that question and, indeed, I do not propose on this occasion to say anything 
more than what is strictly necessary for the purpose in hand. 

HISTORY OF THE MEASURE 

Coming now to the first question, it is necessary for the Chair to bear in mind 
the previous history of this piece of legislation in order to decide whether the 
method now proposed by the Finance Member violates the proprieties of this 
House. It will be remembered that the Finance Member introduced his Reserve Bank 
Bill in the Delhi session last year and it was then referred to a joint select committee 
of both Houses. That committee consisted of 30 members and held its sittings 
for several days at different places. The fight between Government and the non¬ 
official members on the committee centred round two important matters : (1) 

whether the Reserve Bank should be a State bank or a stockholders’ bank, and 
(2) what should be the constitution of the board. On both these points the Govern¬ 
ment lost, and the Finance Member made his minute of dissent on the report of 
the joint select committee. The bill as reported was then presented to the House 
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foi consideration at the Simla session. After nearly three days’ discussion on that 
stage the finance Member, on behalf of the Government, accepted the recommen¬ 
dations of the joint select committee, to the nonofficial view at the same time 
making it quite clear that the House should come to some reasonable understanding 
on the question of constitution of the board. The Bill was then considered clause 
Qf ^ vs \ sev . en c l ause Passed by the House, including the clause 

nf K - e State . ban J* rbe eighth clause regarding the constitution of the 
C °^n deVe i on „ the ISt Member when the House adjourned to the 
2nd September. When the House assembled on that day the Finance Member 
requested the Chair to adjourn further consideration of the Bill to the 5th September 
in order to enable him to come to some understanding on the question of constitu¬ 
tion of the bank with the various party leaders in the House. This request was 
granted and the House again met on the 5th September when it was found that 
the Government had not included the item on the agenda, nor was any explanation 
forthcoming why that was not done. Ar the following meeting of the Assembly 
J 5 1 ® 1 8t ' Se P te J? ber the Finance Member made a statement of the next 
l ining 11165 / and al ? nou !? ced *e decision of the Government that they had 
no intention of proceeding further with the Reserve Bank Bill at present. This 
announcement was resented by the nonofficial members and the whole of 
the bwaraj Party left the House as a protest. On the 13th September when 
.®. Hou .se reassembled a motion censuring the Government of India for 
withdrawing the Reserve Bank Bill from the consideration of the House at that 
stage in that sudden and abrupt manner was discussed and carried. In explaining 
the attitude of the Government on that motion the Finance Member expressed 
himself thus : I entirely agree to the House. If the members of this House 
a ' e of opinion that an affront was offered to the House, I can only say on behalf 
of the Government that no such affront was desired or intended, and I am very 
sorry that any impression of that sort should have gone abroad. As regards 
the withdrawal of the Bill what the Government have done is to come to the 
conclusion that ni view of the time available during this session land the com- 
plexity of the problem still to be solved it was not desirable to attempt to complete 
the Bill this session. r 

CORRECT PROCEDURE. 

whptW t£ S the ^ IS j° ry i.°l th v Bil1 which the Chair has to bear in mind in deciding 
whether the method which the Finance Member now proposes to adopt violate the 
ETn°ir t mi H °i'fj The Finance Member intends today to introduce a new 

B^k Bilf^ sMl on ih “ d6r S > nd , ln ? 4 (2) of tlle manual, the old Reserve 

bank Bill s still on the pending list of business. It has neither been withdrawn 

Ts emftld tn P f d b > *n e effl , UX of l T- 11 is no doubt tn,e that ‘he mover of a Bill 
readmit^butffl ^dT ,er v u the f nSC tha ‘he makes no further motion with 
regard to it, but if he drops a Bill and proposes to introduce another instead on 

the same subject what should be the correct procedure for the member to adopt is 
a question which the Chair has to consider in this connection. 

. „ L? ave tro , ubIe to ascertain the practice of the House of Commons 

m matters °f this kind, and though I have not been able to find any reported case 

do not 1 hMr a I w U,:S i| V,th the ? ase " e are conside ring, there are cases winch, if they 
o not bear matenally upon this question, certainly illustrate the principle involved 

it %ht T h ° laS mti : odu « d a Bl11 drops it himself or is required to drop 

alterations' ; 16 '? not satls ? ed w “ h »t» provisions and desires to make material 

recommend. i° r i )eC t US ? the cornm '“ ee ‘° which the Bill has been referred 
from that which al ‘ eratlons la >t as to constitute it entirely a different Bill 

ich has been read a second tune by the House and committed. 

PRECEDENTS OF HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

tin Jin m ? ver of the University Test (Dublin,) Bill made material -die,-, 

arAffKssAs; a rr » » 

18 when the 0rder for the second reading of the Hypothee ( Scotland ) 
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Bill was read, objection was taken that the Bill* had been so transformed as virtually 
to amount to a new Bill. The Speaker ruled that the Bill should be withdrawn 
with the leave of the House and a new Bill substituted. 

These are cases where alterations have been introduced on the sole authority 
of the member who had introduced the Bill and not by a committee of the House. 
The Partnership Amendment Bill, 1866, was committed pro-forma and a great 
number of amendments were proposed in the committee which so changed the Bill 
as to transform it into an entirely new Bill. 

The Title Rent Charge Recovery Bill of 1899 was materially altered by the 
committee to which it was referred and the Speaker in both cases unhesitatingly 
affirmed that the practice of the Blouse had been in cases of that kind to withdraw 
the old Bill and then to introduce a new Bill in an amended form. 


In the University Test (Dublin) Bill above referred to, the Speaker expressed 
the practice of the House in these words. “There is no principle more clearly laid 
down in this House than this. When a member has introduced a Bill to the House 
it ceases to be in that member’s hands and passes into the possession of the House. 
No essential alterations in that Bill at any stage may then be made without a 
distinct order of the House. I may remind the House that principle applies with 
special force when the House proposes to go into a committee fro-forma on a Bill 
in order to meet objections to that Bill raised on the second reading. Upon those 
occasions it is clearly established that no alteration can be introduced in a Bill 
inconsistent with the general character of the Bill. The House has clearly laid 
down a clear course for the members to take. If they desire to make any essential 
alterations in a Bill, on which they have charge at any stage, that course is to ask 
the leave of the House to withdraw the Bill and to present another instead thereof. 
That is the proper course to take, and that is the course which, as I understand, 
the hon, member proposes to take.” 

The case that we are considering is further complicated by reason of the fact 
that the old Bill, which is still pending, has not only been considered in committee 
and reported upon, but also the consideration of that as reported by the joint 
select committee has been approved by the House and decisions on several clauses 
reached. The Finance Member by proposing to introduce his new Bill on the same 
subject endeavours in effect to make material alterations not so much in the old 
Bill as introduced but in the Bill as amended by the joint select committee 
and furthermore, in the decisions already reached by the House. 

The rule of practice enunciated by the Speaker of the House of Commons in 
the cases above referred to applies, therefore, with greater force to this case. If 
the Finance Member had chosen to continue the old Bill he could not have made 
any motion asking the Assembly to reconsider its decision in favour of a State 
bank as against a shareholders’ bank. It cannot be argued that the rule against 
repetition applies to motion made during the same session and, therefore, there 
would be no objection to the reopening of the question of State versus shareholders’ 
bank in the following session. In fact, the Finance Member could not have got an 
opportunity to re-open the question, as the Bill would have been taken up for 
consideration from the stage at which it was left over and no President would allow 
a Finance Member or an Assembly to go back on the clauses of a Bill already 
passed. If, therefore, the Finance Member could not have reopened the question 
of State versus shareholders’ bank in the ordinary course, he is, in my opinion, not 
entitled to do so by resorting to this extraordinary procedure. The practice of the 
House of Commons that a member desiring to make substantial alterations 
in a Bill introduced by him can only do so by withdrawing the Bill with 
the leave of the House and introducing a fresh Bill in an amended form 
is in my opinion based on considerations of propiety of parliamentary 
procedure and has no relation whatever to the rule against repetition. If any 
motions in connection with a new Bill are otherwise barred by the rule against 
repetition, it is difficult to understand how the withdrawal of an old Bill can save 
them from such a bar. I am not, however, called upon to express any opinion on 
this question at present. r 
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AN ABUSE OF PROCEDURE 

There is one other point to which I should like to refer before I conclude my 
observations. The position of the Assembly has been rendered much more difficult 
in this case by reason of the fact that the new Bill has already been published in 
the Gazette of India under orders of the Governor-General in Council. This 
procedure has deprived the Assembly of an opportunity of refusing the same subject 
as a protest against the method adopted by the Government in dealing with the 
Reserve Bank Bill. That being so it is now for the Chair as the sole interpreter 
of the rules and standing orders of the House and guardian and protector of its 
rights and privileges to intervene. Holding these views and taking the fullest 
responsiblity for my decision I unhesitatingly affirm that the method proposed to be 
adopted by the Finance Member violates the proprieties of the House and is an 
abuse of its procedure, and I, therefore, regret I must decline to recall upon him 
to introduce his Bill. (Applause from the Swarajist, Nationalist and Independent 
benches.) 

There are two courses open to Government : (1) To withdraw the first Bill 

with the leave of the Assembly, if it is given, and introduce the proposed new Bill. 

In suggesting this course I desire to guard myself against conveying any impression 
that the withdrawal of the old Bill will remove all difficulties in the way of intro¬ 
duction of the new Bill in this session. (2) The only other and safer course for 
the Government is to allow the first Bill to disappear from the pending list of 
business by lapse of time and then introduce this Bill ( vice proviso to Standing 
Order 4 (2).” 

After the President’s ruling the Swarajist members withdrew from the House 
in a body. 

INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

On the motion of Sir Geogre Rainy the Bill Amending the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act was then introduced. 

Sir Geogre Rainy in his statement of objects and reasons observed that the list 
of central subjects in the Schedule to the Devolution Rules made under section 
45-A of the Government of India Act included the following :—(1) Shipping and 
navigation, (2) lighthouses, (3) port quarantine, and (4) major ports. All these 
subjects are now administered through the agency of the local Governments as 
provided by section 45-A (1) (e) of the Government of India Act and the statutory 

powers in respect of them had hitherto to a large extent been vested in the local 
Governments. At a conference held in Delhi in November 1924 which was attended 
by representatives of the local Governments, the chairmen of the port trusts of 
major ports, port officers and port health officers as well as by representatives of 
the departments of the Government of India concerned, it was considered whether 
these subjects should continue to be administered through the agency of the local 
Governments or should be administered direct by the Governor-General in Council 
As a result of these discussions the Government of India decided that (1) shipping 
and navigation and (2) lighthouses should be administered direct and that legislation 
should be undertaken so as to vest the necessary statutory powers in the Governor- 
General in Council. They also decided that the question of the major ports about 
which there was some difference of opinion should be reconsidered later when 
experience of the central administration of other subjects had been gained. Port 
quarantine, which is closely connected with sanitation of the port generally will also 
be dealt with separately. 

The Indian Lighthouse Act, which was passed in September, 1927, provides for 
the direct administration of light-houses by the Governor-General in Council. The 
object of the present Bill is to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, so 
as to provide for the administration of shipping and navigation by the Governor- 
General in Council direct instead of through the agency of local Governments. The 
amendments which were specified in the schedule to the Bill, were mainly formal, 
substituting the words ‘Governor-General in Council’ for ‘local Government’ and, 
making the. necessary consequential amendments. Clause 7 of the Bill, however 
empowered the Governor-General in Council to delegate to any local Government 
all or any of his powers under the Act. This provision has been included in the Bilj 
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to give necessary elasticity in the administration during the period of transition 
and to permit the delegation of powers in matters which may be found can 
more conveniently continue to be administered through the agency of the 'local 
Governments. 

BUSINESS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sir Basil Blackett then announced that in view of the ruling of the President on 
the introduction of the Reserve Bank Bill, he was unable to make a statement 
with regard to the business to be transacted next week. He hoped to make that 
statement at the earliest possible opportunity. 

ADJOURNMENT MOTION ON LIQUOR BILL. 

The Assembly next discussed the adjournment motion of Pandit Kunzru 
regarding ths Liquor Bill before the South African Parliament. He traced the 
history of the Cape Town Agreement and said that although every section of 
Indians was not satisfied with it they accepted it as marking a great advance in the 
hope that it would lead to an amicable understanding for all future. That the hope 
expressed by Mr. Bhore in the Assembly in announcing the terms of the Agreement 
was well founded was evident from the clause which stated that it was the duty 
of every civilized government to devise ways and means to uplift every section 
of its permanent population to the fullest extent of their capacities and 
opportunities. I here was thus to be no question of driving out Indians by 
racial legislation. It was further thought that if the principle of equal wages 
for equal work was introduced the position would right itself. But this Bill 
clearly was a racial legislation against Indians inasmuch as it was specially 
aimed against the Asiatics. After the conclusion of the agreement relating to 
equal pay for equal work there was absolutely no reason why Indians should 
be driven out of any profession, since there could be no fear that they would 
enter into unfair competition with Europeans. No doubt the Minister of Justice in 
South Africa had given the assurance that the Liquor Bill would not affect the 
Indians already employed in the industry. But that is not enough. In accordance 
with the Cape Town Agreement no cause should rise in future that would create 
bad blood between the two countries. 

Mr. Bajpat, on behalf of the Government, assured the House that since 
October, 1927, when the Bill was published the Government of India fully realizing 
its importance look all necessary steps to bring their views before the Union 
Government—views which in this matter were always identical with those of the 
Assembly and the country, i his measure undoubtedly raised racial questions 
whether Indians should or should not be employed in this industry, but its scope 
was limited. The limited scope, however, did not make the Government of India 
feel oblivious of the importance of the legislation, and the Government of India in 
accordance with the letter and spirit of the Cape Town Agreement had represented 
to the Union Government that it was contrary to that Agreement and that on the 
grounds of equity there was no justification for passing it. But the House must be 
aware that the relation between India and South Africa was much better than what it 
was in 1925 when the Colour Bar Bill was before that Parliament, or in 1925 when 
the situation was at one time so grave, that there was no proper atmosphere even 
for the Round Table Conference. But happily the conference did meet and the 
Agreement was arrived at, and there was an Agent in South Africa who was Agent 
not only of the Government of India but of the people of India, who enjoyed the 
fullest measure of the confidence of the Assembly and the Indian community in 
South Africa, who was held in esteem by the^ European community in South Africa 
and respected by the Union Government. The Government of India would back 
up Mr. Sastri at every stage of his representation on behalf of India, and Mr. Bajpai, 
therefore, begged the House not to pass the motion which was a virtual vote of 
censure. 

Lala Lai pat Rai said if the Bill were carried into law it would violate the spirit 
of the Agreement. He was glad to have an assurance from the Government of 
India that they were doing their best to safeguard Indian interests. He, however, 
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warned the Government that the feeling in India was one of strong resentment. He 
advised Mr. Kunzru to withdraw the motion. 

Leave being given, Mr. Kunzru withdrew the motion. The Swarajists did not 
attend throughout the after-lunch proceedings. The House then adjourned. 

Ths Viceroy’s Address. 

On tli Z 2 tid FEBRUARY both the Houses of the Legislature met to hear 
the Viceroy’s inaugural address. It was a stirring address which was listened 
with rapt attention. One hundred and ten members attended and there were 
about 500 visitors. The Viceroy’s speech took thirty minutes and was loudly 
applauded. His Excellency said :— 

“gentlemen, —With the exception of one topic to which I will return later 
in my speech, I do not propose today to deal with all the various important 
subjects which are likely to come before you for consideration this session. But 
there are one or two matters to which I think it is proper that I should make 
brief reference. 

Our relations with foreign states along our great land frontier, from Persia in 
the west to Siam in the east, continue, I rejoice to say, very cordial in character. 
India has been honoured by a public visit from his Majesty the King of Afghanistan 
on his way to Europe, and the warmth of his welcome, by Government and people 
alike, was evidence of the links of friendship and common interest that bind the 
two countries together. It was a matter of much disappointment to me that 
indisposition debarred me from active participation in the welcome to his Majesty. 

My disappointment was no less great than indisposition should have robbed me of 
the pleasure of making the personal acquaintance of that sagacious statesman, his 
Highness the Prime Minister of Nepal, now in Calcutta on a visit which only the 
state of his health precluded from being a public visit and which, I trust, will soon 
lead to a complete restoration of his normal vigour. 

INDIANS OVERSEAS. 

I pass from the subject of India’s external relations with her territorial neigh¬ 
bours to mention recent events affecting the position of Indians overseas. Hon. 
members will have observed with great satisfaction the cordial spirit in which the 
appointment of the Rt. hon. Srinivasa Sastri as our Agent in South Africa has been 
from the first received both by the Union Government and by the various sections 
of the public, both European and Indian, in that country. Since his arrival our 
Agent has performed invaluable work in consolidating the friendly relations between 
the two countries, in stimulating among the Indian settlers the desire for self-help 
and in promoting between Europeans and Indians in South Africa a clearer 
perception of mutual obligations. He has realized the highest expectations of 
those who, appreciating his capacity and gifts, expected most from him and there 
is, therefore, every reason to hope that questions which are still outstanding or 
may arise in the future will be harmoniously adjusted. 

Indians in East Africa have also recently claimed the special attention of my 
Government and of hon. members. Acting on a suggestion of a representative 
deputation of the Legislature which waited on me in Simla last^ September, my 
Government have recently sent Kunwar Maharaj Singh and Mr. Ewbank to assist 
the Indian communities concerned in connection with the Commission which has 
been deputed by his Majesty’s Government to examine locally certain aspects of 
future policy. Our representatives have already made a rapid tour of the territories 
in which Indian interests are important and are now working there in close relation 
with the accredited leaders of Indian opinion. Hon. members may feel confident 
that any case which the Indian settlers may desire to advance will be effectively 
presented and can count upon careful consideration at the hands of the Commission. 

STATUTORY COMMISSION. 

I now turn to the major political question which it is necessary that I should 
ask you to examine in greater detail. Since I last addressed the Legislature, his 
Majesty’s Government have, as hon. members are aware, taken certain decisions in 
connection with the Statutory Commission which are of vital concern to India, 
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-Circumstances made it impossible for me to announce these decisions to the 
Legislature, as I should naturally have wished to do, and I therefore, avail myself 
of this the earliest convenient occasion to make some observations in regard to them. 
I need not recapitulate what I said in my statement of Nov. 8. That statement gave 
at length the reasons which had prompted his Majesty’s Government to accelerate 
the date of the enquiry and to appoint a Parliamentary Commission. It outlined 
the proposed procedure at the various stages and indicated broadly the lines on which 
his Majesty’s Government hope to unite the best efforts of the chosen representatives 
of India and Great Britain in the wise ordering of India’s future.. Within the general 
framework as there’described, the Prime Minister made.it plain in the course of 
the Parliamentary debates that it was the considered intention of his Majesty’s 
Government to leave to the Commission itself full discretion as to the .methods 
by which they should approach their task. The Commission arrives in India 
tomorrow, not as yet on its more formal mission, but with the hardly less important 
object of enabling its members to acquaint themselves with the general, working of 
the legislative and administrative machines and hold informal consultations for the 
purpose of determining the most appropriate means of discharging the responsibility 
which Parliament has laid upon them. 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 


Considerable difference of opinion has become apparent as to the way in which 
India should receive these decisions of his Majesty’s Government and of Parliament. 
On the one hand, those who speak for important sections of India political thought 
have been loud in their criticism and condemnation of the scheme approved by 
Parliament ; on the other hand, many thoughtful and distinguished Indians, as well 
as large and powerful communities, have declared themselves in favour both of the 
Commission’s constitution and of the general procedure that has been devised and 
have expressed their readiness to give it all the assistance that they can. 


MISAPPREHENSIONS, 


I do not propose to enter far into the lists of controversy, but there are two 
points to which I think it right to refer. It has been freely said that his Majesy’s 
Government have done Indians a real injustice in denying to them adequate means 
by which Indian opinion may influence and affect those proceedings. Such 
charges as these arise in part from the genuine failure of some critics to appreciate 
features of scheme which, I thought, had been sufficiently plainly stated. It has, 
for instance, been assumed that representatives of India would not confer with Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in London until after Parliament had reached main 
decisions of principle upon the second reading of a Bill. That this is not the 
case is clear from my statement of Nov. 8 in which I said that it 
was not the intention of his Majesty’s Government to ask Parliament to adopt any 
proposals which, as a result of the Commission’s report, might be put forward 
without first giving an opportunity for Indian opinion by personal contact to exert its 
full weight in shaping the view of the Joint Parliamentary Committee in regard 
to them. I was careful to point out that at this stage Parliament will not have been 
asked to express any opinion on particular proposals and that therefore, so far as 
Parliament is concerned, the whole field will still be open. 


MISTAKING SHADOWS FOR REALITY. 3 


Apart from such misapprehensions, I am free to admit that the question of 
whether or not better means could have been devised for associating Indian opinion 
with the enquiry which Parliament is bound to undertake is one on which every man 
is entitled to hold his own view. But though Indian leaders have the right, if they 
wish, to say that his Majesty’s Government have chosen the wrong method of such 
association, they are not at liberty, if they desire to retain the character of true 
counsellors of the people or of honest controversialists, to say that his Majesty’s 
Government have not sought means—and I would add, very full and very unprece¬ 
dented means—of placing Indians in a position to take an ample share with them 
in the evolution of their country’s future. I cannot help thinking, if we may 
attempt to look beyond the present dust and turmoil of argument, assertion and 
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debate, that there is real danger in some quarters of mistaking shadows for reality. 

I doubt whether those who criticize the broad framework of the plan approved by 
all parties in Parliament, have reflected upon what is implicit in the idea of the 
select committees. In the earlier stages, there is the association of these committees 
with the Commission through whatever procedure the chairman and members of the 
Commission, after placing themselves fully in touch with Indian opinion, may deem 
best calculated to enable them to discharge the duty entrusted to them. In due 
time the Commission will have completed its task and the matter will pass into other 
hands. At this moment, as the Commission moves from the stage, the central 
Legislature has, if it so desires, through chosen representatives of its own, perhaps 
the greatest and most powerful means of influencing the further current of events 
It is at this juncture invited through some of its members to sit with Parliament 
itself, acting in its turn through its own Joint Select Committee. 

PULL ASSOCIATION BETWEEN PARLIAMENT AND INDIAN LEGISLATURE. 

Let us picture to ourselves the Joint Select Committee of Parliament and the 
con imittee of this Legislature sitting together in one of the committee rooms 
of V estminster to consider the proposals of his Majesty’s Government. These 
proposals will deal with a vast problem on which Parliament, indeed, has to decide, 
but where it is no more to the interest of Great Britain than it is to that of India 
that the issues should not be clouded by avoidable difference or disagreement, and 
in regard to which, therefore, Parliament will naturally seek to reach decisions that 
command as great a measure as may be of reasoned Indian political support. Is 
it not fair to conclude that both the Joint Parliamentary Committee charged with 
the function of making final recommendations to Parliament and, earlier, the 
Commission, each being masters within very wide limits of their own procedure, will 
desire to go to the farthest point that they deem possible in order to carry along 
with them the convinced assent of the representatives of India with whom they will, 
under the plan proposed, be working in close and intimate relations ? 
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JUDGMENT OP POSTERITY. 

To suggest that in these circumstances the effect of Indian opinion, if it avails 
itself freely of its opportunities, will be no greater than that which might be associa¬ 
ted with the role of witnesses and will not indeed be such as to influence the 
course of events throughout every stage, is to advance a proposition that no political 
experience can support and that, 1 should have thought, no one who was versed 
in the process and management of public affairs would seriously maintain. Any 
such impiession is as stiangely at variance with the intentions of Parliament 
recorded in recent debates as it is with any such picture as I have sought to draw 
of the process in operation. It is surely obvious that what will be of supreme 
importance to India at both stages will be the quality of the men she has 
chosen to represent her, and it is difficult to conceive of any way in which Parlia¬ 
ment could have given a more clear indication of its desire both to give full weight 
to Indian opinion and to recognize the dignity and position of the Indian Legislature. 
In such matters it is well to remember that constitutional forms are nothing but 
instruments in the hands of men responding to the skill of the craftsman as 
the plain chisel in the hand of the expert sculptor ; and as men are greater 
than the instruments they use, we gravely err if we suppose that complaint, 
however loud, of the tools which circumstance has placed in our hands, will suffice 
to induce posterity to hold us guiltless if in the result our workmanship whether 
through lack of will or of capacity, is found wanting. Whatever men may be 
emptecl to think at the present moment, I dare predict that the searching inquest of 
nstoiy will not fail to return judgment against those who sought to use their power 
to hinder when it was in their power to help. F 

A SERIOUS CHARGE. 

I he other main point to which I invite attention is the statement which has been 
widely and repeatedly made that his Majesty’s Government have dehberatelv 
ottered an affiont to India by the exclusion of Indians from the personnel of the 
Commission. I have said enough to make it plain why I do not think it reasonably 
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for any Indian to feel that he or his country has been slighted by the decision .of 
his Majesty’s Government. The relative merits of the various methods of associa¬ 
ting India with this business are, as I have said, matters on which opinion may 
legitimately be divided. But to go further and say that his Majesty’s Government 
deliberately intended to affront Indian feeling is a very much more serious charge 
to make and the first duty of those who make it is to satisfy themselves that it is 
well founded. 

Let me make it very plain that I expect Indians, as I would be myself, to be 
sensitive of their honour. None, whether individuals or nations, can afford to be 
otherwise. Honour and self-respect lie at the foundation of all social life. But 
honour and self-respect are not enhanced by creating affronts in our imagination 
where none in fact exists. For, the essence of any such offence as of rudeness in 
private life lies in the intention behind the act and no reasonable person would 
dream of blaming the conduct of another lacking. In the present case British 
statesmen of all parties have stated in terms admitting of no misconception that 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Commission was in no way intended as an 
affront to India. Time and again, this assertion has been repeated and I would ask 
in all sincerity: By what right do leaders of Indian opinion, who are as jealous as 
I am of their own good faith and would resent as sharply as I any refusal to believe 
their word, impugn the good faith and disbelieve the plain word of others ? I would 
deny to no man the right to state freely and frankly his honest opinion, to condemn, 
if he wishes, the action of his Majesty’s Government in this regard, or to say that 
they acted unwisely or in misapprehension of the true feeling that exists in India. 

That, again, is a matter of opinion. But what no man is entitled to say, for it is 
quite simply not true, is that his Majesty’s Government sought to offer a deliberate 
affront to Indian honour and Indian pride. 

INDIA MUST PERSUADE PARLIAMENT. 

I have thought it right to speak plainly on these misunderstandings because 
they have been widely represented as the justification of some at any rate of the 
counsels which urge Indians to abstain from all part or lot in the enquiry now to 
be set on foot. I feel at the same time a profound and growing conviction that 
those who would argue that such abstention will do no harm to the cause of India 
are dangerously deluding themselves and others. There are, of course, those who 
would wholly deny the moral right of Parliament to be the tribunal in this case. 

But as I have said more than once, however much I may respect many of those 
who take this view. I do not pretend to be able to reconcile it with the 
actual situation which to-day we have to consider. I have during the time 
that I have been in India been careful to avoid saying anything that might 
magnify differences that must inevitably exist and have never invited any man 
to forego principles to which he felt in conscience bound to subscribe. But let 
nobody suppose that he is assisting the realization of his ideals by reluctance to 
look on facts as they are. It is in no spirit of argument or lack of sympathy with 
Indian aspirations that I repeat that India, if she desires to secure Parliamentary 
approval to political change, must persuade Parliament that such change is 
wisely conceived and likely to benefit those affected by it. She has now the 
opportunity of making her persuasion felt through the means of the Commission, 
statutorily established. The Commission has been established with the assent and 
cooperation of all British parties. They will carry through their enquiry with, it 
is hoped, the generous assistance of all shades of Indian opinion. But whether 
such assistance is offered or withheld, the enquiry will proceed and a report will 
be presented to Parliament, on which Parliament will take whatever action it deems 
appropriate. Any one who has been able to read the full report of the debates in 
Parliament on the motions to appoint the Commission must have been impressed 
by the evidence of spontaneous goodwill towards India with which the speeches 
of responsible spokesmen of all parties were instinct. This good-will would naturally 
be a factor of immense importance in determining the attitude of Parliament 
towards the question, and I ^vould very earnestly hope that it might not be lightly 
cast aside. And yet it is certain that an agitation, fostered and promoted by 
methods which have led to grave occurrences in the past, is bound to breed sepo is 
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misgivings in the mind of the British Parliament with whom at present lies the 
final decision in Indian political affairs. 

THE POLICY OF BOYCOTT. 

. What then in India or Great Britain is to he gained by a policy of Boycott ? 
Neither I nor any one else can predict the effect upon the commission’s report or, 
later, upon the mind of Parliament if many of those who claim to speak for India 
decide at every stage to stand wholly aloof from a task in which Parliament has 
solicited then assistance and collaboration. It is clearly possible for people to stand 
aside and withhold their contribution, just as it will be possible for the Commission 
to prosecute its enquiry and with the assistance at its disposal reach conclusions in 
spite of such abstention. But it the least it would seem certain that such an 
attitude must inteipose yet further obstacles to the discovery of that more excellent 
way of mutual understanding which the best friends of India of every race well know 
to be requisite for her orderly evolution to nationhood. And meanwhile, in order to 
mobilize national resentment at an alleged deliberate affront that has never been 
more than the fiction of men’s imaginations, appeal will have been made under 
the guise of vindicating national self-respect which there has been no attempt to 
impair, to all the lowest and worst elements of suspicion, bitterness and hostility, 
t hose were wise words of one of India’s most distinguished sons a few weeks ago 
which repeated the lesson—taught more than once of recent years—that it is easier 
to arouse than to allay such forces, which too readily pass beyond the control of 
those who invoke their aid. 
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I do not know whether I am too sanguine in hoping that even at this hour 
t may be that words of mine might induce some of those who aspire to guide their 
fellow-countrymen in India to desist from a line of action which at the best can 
only lead to negative results and disappointment and may at the worst bring conse¬ 
quences of which India is unhappily not without experience. But in any case 
I feel it to be not less incumbent upon me now to state what I believe to be the 
truth in this matter than I lately judged it to be my duty to direct the attention 
of India to the communal antagonisms that threatened the destruction of any 
attempts to build an Indian nation. The counsel I then gave was, I am glad to 
think, regarded as that of a welhvisher, sincerely desirous of assisting India. 
But the counsel of a friend must be independent of what at any particular 
moment some of those whom he addresses may desire to hear. And if that which 
I now give is less universally certain of acceptance it is not less dictated by my 
desire to dissuade India, as I verily believe, from mistaking the path at one of the 
crossroads of her destiny”. Thus finished H. E. the Viceroy his address to the 
Legislature which then adjourned. 

Reserve Bank Bill. 


The next meeting of the Assembly was held on the 6th FEBRUARY after 
three days’ recess. The consideration of the Reserve Bank Bill as amended 
by the Joint Committee was the sole item on the agenda. Sir Basil Blackett 
announcing the Government procedure regarding the Reserve Bank Bill and 
the business for the next week, said the Government had bowed to the ruling 
of the Chair. ( Nonofficial applause). The question was how to deal with 
the situation it had created. There were originally three courses open to the 
Government. They could have moved for the withdrawal of the old Bill with a 
view to proceeding with the new one. But it was desirable that the members and 
tie public should before the opening of the session know through publication in the 
Gazette of India the new proposals. 

_ ” ^oreo ver, in the absence of knowledge of the new proposals, the House mi -ht 

na 1 yj lave objected to the withdrawal of the old Bill. And the Presi- 
r £ 0nfirme d th eir fear of possible impediments to the unhampered 
oMBi rxhe°ro henewIiill ? US , edb y ^procedure after the withdr“ofthe 
' p'f, fjovemment, therefore, thought that the best course was to publish 
the new Bill and proceed with it without moving for the withdrawal of the old 
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They were unaware that such a course would be regarded as irregular, but 
assuming its regularity they held that it was one most conducive to the dignity and 
convenience of the House. This procedure had now been ruled by the President to 
be impracticable. 

The Government were not prepared to abandon altogether its attempt to bring 
the Reserve Bank Bill into existence at an early date. They wanted to give the 
Legislature a full and clear opportunity to decide whether it wished, as the Govern¬ 
ment believed it did, to secure the establishment of a reserve bank on sound lines 
in India. The Government, indeed, felt that the House would have cause for 
dissatisfaction if the difficulties of procedure, independert of the merits of the 
measure, were to result in an indefinite postponement of this important subject. 

The course of proceeding with the old Bill was open to certain objections and 
involved some inconvenience both to the Government and to the House. The form 
in which the Bill would be acceptable to the Government was known to the 
House. In order that a piece of legislation on which so much labour had 
been spent and so large a measure of agreement had been achieved by the 
all-round cooperation of all parties in the House, which he gladly acknowledged 
with gratitude, in order that a measure which the Government believed to be 
generally regarded as fraught with a promise of great benefit to India as a whole 
may not be jettisoned without at any rate one further effort, the Government 
had come to the conclusion that the best course would be to resume forthwith the 
consideration of the old Bill. 
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The House then proceeded with the disposal of Mr. Cock’s amendment 
providing for two deputy governors and omitting the statutory provision that one of 
them should be an Indian. 

The amendment was put to vote and carried by 53 votes against 45. 

SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES OF GOVERNOR. 


Sir Basil Blackett next moved that the salaries and allowances of the governor 
and deputy governers of the bank may be determined by the board subject to a 
minimum prescribed by the Governor-General in Council. This was necessary to 
prevent the possibility of an absolute deadlock. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, opposing, said the amendment was redundant and 
merely showed want of Government’s confidence in the board. 

The amendment was carried. 

A DIRECTOR TO REPRESENT LABOUR 

Mr. N. M. Joshi moved that one director should be elected by the trade unions 
registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act. 

He regretted the absence of wage-earners’ representatives on the board and 
said that considering that the people whom he sought to represent numbered five 
crores, he should have suggested the election of four persons. 

Mr. B. Das supported the amendment. 

Sir Basil Blackett said the matter was interesting for a debate but involved a 
principle which should not be incorporated in the scheme of the directorate. He 
assured the House, however, that the interests of the labouring classes would 
receive their due weight, fn this matter he stood for the joint committee 
scheme. (Laughter). The amendment was defeated by 36 votes against 53. 

The House accepted without discussion Sir Basil Blackett’s amendment stating 
that the repiesentative of cooperative banks would not represent the interests of those 
banks but the agricultural interests of the whole of India. 

LEGISLATURE’S RIGHT TO NOMINATE DIRECTORS. 

Sir Basil Blackett next moved foi the elimination of the clause providing for 
three directors being elected by the Indian Legislature. Sir Basil said it was a 
cardinal principle of the introduction of a reserve bank that the Legislature should 
have no representation on its board. The Government opposed using the legis¬ 
latures for purposes for which they were not brought into being and thereby bringing 
business into politics and politics into business. This matter was debated fully in 
Simla and he made it clear that the Government considered their proposal on this 
subject of very great importance. r 
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Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, opposing Sir 33 asil Blackett’s motion, agreed that the 
directorate of the bank should be free from political pressure. ( Hear, hear). But 
when the Government of India, which was a political institution subordinate to 
another political institution—the British Cabinet—was empowered to make nomina¬ 
tions to the board, then it was preposterous that the Legislature, which he averred 
was not a political body, should be prevented from electinga few directors. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta quoted the opinion of Sir Felix Schuster, 
which did not support the idea that the Legislature would exert political pressure, 
if empowered to elect directors. 

Sir Basil Blackett, intervening, pointed out that the Government’s contention 
was that members of the Legislature should not themselves become directors. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said there was nothing wrong in the Legislature being 
represented on the board, because the central Legislature had a wide representation 
of economic interests and was just the body that should be given ihe right to select 
three directors in order tn ensure the success of the bank. 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, supporting Sir Basil Blackett said that it was all right 
if eminent leaders like Pandit Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai and Mr. Jinnah were 
elected on the directorate, but there was no guarantee that they would be. It was 
his clear opinion that they should not dabble both in finance and politics. 

Mr. Yamin Khan strongly supported the Finance Member's amendment. His 
main objection to the clause was that men like Sir Abdul Qayum and representatives 
of the depressed classes and representatives of the Indian Christian community were 
prevented from being directors. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya, opposing the amendment, quoted 
bank in the United States of America where the le^ 
nomination. , , £ 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar said the Government were fighting shy of the contiol of 
the Legislature in order that the bank might avoid inconvenient criticism, wherever 
the management-went wrong. 

Mr. Aney disposed of the two previous speakers who would suppoite\ery 
Government proposal because it came from the Government. Ihe sole justification 
for the Bill was to remove the Secretary of State’s and the Government s interference 
and control. But that object would be stultified if the amendment was accepted. 
He had gathered in the last session that Sir Basil Blackett did not have any funda¬ 
mental objection to the proposal. 


the instance of the 
islature had the right of 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS CANNOT BE SEPARATED. 

Maulvi Moliamed Yakub maintained that the only way to have at least one 
Muslim director on the board was through legislative election. (Nonofficial app¬ 
lause.) But to adopt the Government amendment would mean elimination of 
Muslim directors. 

The speaker, continuing, asked whether this House had not been already 
represented on the Delhi University Senate. Why then, not extend the same 
principle? As for business and politics, he maintained the two could not be 
separated ‘while politics in the world is rotating round business. (Hear, hear.) 1 he 
last war was fought because of business rivalries. I am surprised that a keen 
politician like the Finance Member should raise this objection. I hope the House 
will not pass a vote of self-condemnation.’ 


CONNECTIVE WISDOM OF 50 MILLIONS. 

Mr. Kelkar opposed Sir Basil Blackett’s amendment. He protested against 
the Government attempt to exclude the Legislature, which was an important 
part of the government, from exercising its right, authority and privilege or sending 
to the directorate of the bank its own representatives, especially when the executive 
had reserved to itself the right of nominating some directors. 1 he Assembly repre¬ 
sented the collective wisdom of 50 million people and as there were divisions and 
groups in the House, election by such a body was sure to be the best. 

Sir Victor Sassoon spoke as a businessman purely from the business point of 
view. As one who had been trained in the old-fashioned business methods, he 
supported the Government amendment, because a business undertaking could be 
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best managed by businessmen. As a businessman if he were to cast his influence, 
he would try to secure the choice of persons on the ground of their business 
instincts and not for any other reason. If the selection was to be on other grounds, 
then a large number of business concerns would be run by politicians. 

Lala Lajpat Rai .—But they have no money. 

Proceeding, Sir Victor Sassoon referred to Mr. Mohamed Yakub’s remark 
that if the Legislature was deprived of elective powers there might be no Mussal- 
man on the directorate, and said that he was sure that in Bombay which possessed 
a large number of qualified businessmen a Mussalman would be elected to the 
board. He appreciated Pandit Malaviya’s view that if the Assembly was given the 
power to make selections, there was every reason to suppose that they would send 
to the directorate persons who were sound businessmen. But this view had been 
greatly shaken by the arguments advanced by several other speakers, who urged 
different reasons. 

Mr. Jayakar opposed the amendment. He had agreed with the view that 
petty political scheming should be eliminated, but had grown extremely suspicious 
of the Government insisting on express provision banning all public men in the 
Assembly from becoming directors. He believed all businessmen were tyrants 
in their own way (laughter ) and the best combination was that of publicmen and 
experts. He happened to be at the head of the Road Development Committee and 
without betraying any secrets he could say that if this committee had consisted 
solely of expert engineers they would have taken them into a pit from which the 
public men on the committee were trying to save that committee. He remembered 
the criticism made against Lord Hald ine’s appointment to the War Office during the 
War but Lord Haldane proved to be a most successful administrator because he 
knew what his countrymen wanted and the experts supplied him the special know¬ 
ledge. ‘We, public men will supply that patriotic view. Without us the directorate 
will be a combination of tyrants, of self-appointed men. (Applause.) He was sorry 
that Sir Basil Blackett had also caught the prejudice of the Heaven-born againsf 
public men. 

Lala Lajpat Rai asked whether the Government of India was not a political 
institution and made the offer that if the Government gave up the right of 
nominating directors the House would do the same. He considered that there was a 
sinister move and the method adopted to oust Indians was a crooked one. He 
warned against big business which would drive them to ruin and which had brought 
the war. He particularly asked whether Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia, nominated 
to the Imperial Bank directorate, was a businessman. Was he not nominated to serve 
the political interests of the Government ? As for the Mahomedans, why should 
they go on to the directorate by any one’s sufferance in Bombay, when they could 
claim a seat by right through proportional representation ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (representing the views of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, which had a membership of 500 businessmen) declared that constituted as 
the Government of India today was, there must be some representation of this 
Legislature. (Applause.) Sir Basil Blackett had put no alternative before the House 
and he warned the House against the pitfall of aoption of the amendment being- 
exploited later by the Government in making other material changes in the Bill 
The whole agitation agrinst political influence was sham as the Government 
themselves exercised the largest political influence. (Applause.). 

Sir Walter Wilson ( representing the Associated Chambers of Commerce ) said 
that every chamber had totally opposed any idea of political influence over the 
directorate. Whatever the bank might be—whether it was a political institution, as 
Lala Lajpat Rai had tried to make out, or any other form of institution—it must be 
completely free from political control, political domination and political influence. 
It was important to see that the directors were not elected as a reward for party 

services. His constituency would not wish to vote him as a director of the bank so 
long as he was a member of the Assembly. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar repudiated on behalf of the Congress party the 
suggestion of Sir Basil Blackett that the Government were bringing a different 
scheme as amendments to this Bill before the Council of State simply because Mr. 
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Jamnadas Mehta had made the suggestion as a joke and not seriously. The 
Government was adopting this unreal procedure under dictation from Whitehall, to 
which the Assembly could not agree. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar vigorously protested against .the perpetual sneers at 
lawyers and politicians and told Sir Walter Wilson that this kind of talk must 
cease. Mr. Iyengar contended that Europeans also had their own politics ; they 
nominated members who always voted with the Government. The English politics 

was being run by lawyers. What, then, was the use of crying that politicians 

should be banned ? On one side they were being asked to cooperate, but on the 
other there was an invitation to greater resentment and non-co-operation and boycott. 
Concluding, he said there was no State bank except on the paper. 

After several members had spoken the President adjourned the house till the 
8 th FEBRUARY when, resuming the debate, Pandit Hirdayanath KUNZRIJ 
said if the amendment was accepted, it would give the nominees of 

Government undue influence in the affairs of the" bank. He was not 
clear why the Finance Member moved for the deletion of the clause 

without at the same tune proposing the appointment of directors in some 
other way. It was open to the Finance Member to suggest that the American 
system be followed or that the Legislature should elect a panel out of which Govern¬ 
ment should choose a certain number of persons. If the motion was carried there 
was a possibility, therefore, of the introduction of a shareholders’ scheme when the 
Bill passed through the Upper House. 

Mr. JOG I AH deplored the fear that by electing directors from the Legislature, 
politics would be dragged into business. He assured the House that this could not 
occur. On the other hand his complaint was that members on official benches 
brought political considerations on almost every matter affecting the interests of 
this country. The exclusion of nonofficial members would create many difficulties. 

It would certainly deprive the bank of the services of well-known businessmen like 
Sir Purshotamdas, Sir Victor Sassoon and Sir Darcy Lindsay. 

Pandit Madan Mohon MALAVIYA declared that the Legislature having the 
indisputable title of representing the people of the country was entitled to have a 
voico in the nomination of directors of a bank which would weild enormous power 
for good or evil. He held that it was an utterly irresponsible statement to make: 
‘Don’t take politics into business.’ He did not suggest that politics should be 
allowed to influence the day-to-day administration of the bank. The Pandit fel 
that the reality of the situation was being concealed from the House. The Govern¬ 
ment’s insistence on the exclusion of the legislators was due to dictation from 
Whitehall. 

Sir Basil Blackett reminded the Pandit that he had contradicted a similar state¬ 
ment of Mr. Pandya on Monday. 

The Pandit said he deeply sympathized with the position in which the Finance 
Member had been placed (laughter), but asked whether the Secretary of State and 
the Finance Member had not come to an agreement about the form in which the 
Bill was to be supported by the Government of India, and that it was not to be 
supported if the understanding between the Finance Member and the Secretary 
of State was departed from. 

Sir Basil Blackett replied that undoubt edly the Bill was the result of his 
visit to home and an agreement with the Secretary of State. 

Pandit Malaviya asked whether the memorandum drawn up by the Finance 
Member and Mr. Keish of India Office giving the outlines of the principles, could 
be departed from. This memorandum had been circulated to members by Mr. 
Pandya. 

^ lr Basil Blackett replied that is was unlikely that any large changes in the 
i>iJl would satisfy the conditions which the Government had throughout considered 
necessary for a sound bank. 

the V\\\ 7 f Z * —What I ask is whether he is free to introduce changes in 

Sir basil Blackett *—If this House wants the Reserve Bank Bill, it had better 
De cat etui °t what amendments they want to introduce. The present one is abso¬ 
lutely fatal to the Bill. (Applause). 
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Pandit Malaviya .—I am glad I have brought the Finance Member out so far. 
(Laughter). So the India Office is determined, that if the Assembly insists 
this orovision, they will hcivc none of the Bill. 

1 7 he Finance Member .—That is what I said last September and last June. 

Pandit MaU.viya.—FnA yet it was found necessary for him to go to England 

to gain new light and obtain new instructions (Laughter and appl^se) ^ 

imagine, Sir, a more humiliating position that the Secretary of State is to decide 
the point is that something i .the 

G o vernment ofl nd?^ woulcTha ve Nothing to do with a bank in which the directors 
nre fa^lT/avVa^ltcomts to this, then, that the Government of India before 
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constitution woith the na ^ (H- , ^ Government have not been able to sug- 

aS r^r'ii' ^n ti e since the p esentation of the Joint Committee’s report to tins 
!louse y and I appeal thlt thi S P is an occasion on which the country expects every 

01611 As^he ffiscussion 1 was^on 'thTamend'ment, 5 Sir Basil had no right of reply and 
his amendment was put and carried amidst official applause by 5 - votes against 49. 

A NONOFFICIAL AMENDMENT. 


A minute later an amendment of Pandit Thakurdas for giving the Council of 

State the right of electing one director was rejected by 52 votes to 42. 

PROVINCIAL COUNCILS’ REPRESENTATION. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved the deletion ot the sub-clause giving provincial 

“““^‘vSotwf.'ol.f.t opportunity ol nsenring ,h, Hon,, that no, one had 
S11 \ ic _ , t i ian i ie b u t as lawyers could alone be made judges so 

busmefsmen 'should be > had to run a business concern The question, however, 

ousinthbH c nnlltirianq bcin<' made directors but electorate*. 

was notabou^wj^ ^1 interests would not be represented through 

representatives of chambers of commerce, ^is these^bcKliesewsted^o^^.| : 

} ' ie ,Td t h e diecto, selected bo n't hem would look after the interests of the 
mofffissil population well. If it was intended to make the bank a popular institution 
the deletion of the sub-clause must be abandoned. 

Mr j. D . IS f oim d to his surprise that the members who represented commerce 
■ , T 1 wl verv much frightened of politician but the members of the 

provhidal Councils were representatives of the agriculturists and they were not 

politicians. ain singh said the amendment was very pernicious from the 

r v *nf bit of view It was the business foresight of the Finance Membei that 
Indian point ot vtet. . . d lo help British interests in this country, 

had brought this Bdl'atotne n change in the constitution of Govern- 

andity.asoutoffem f.omp^0D ous ^ ^ ^ tQ non . political body. 

ment mat S11 B s . ..C„ avC no t very much concerned whether the Bill is passed 
or°not. U, wAall' have powers and then we shall, also, do whatever we like with the 
constitution of the Eosei ve Bnuk • ^ j ar as t p e p r0 vincial Legislatures were 

Mr. Rangaswami y l, ptuted as an electorate stood on an essentially 

concerned their clam to be cons lute Legislature stood. For the 

representado^of^agriculture, GI trale' 1 mid industry, provincial representation was 
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essentially necessary. For the constitution of an electorate, the bulk of the 
members of the provincial Councils was elected by the agriculturists and, therefore, 
they could protect the agriculturists’ interest better. 

Sir Basil Blackett admitted that the arguments against the proposal (contained 
in sub-clause (/) were not so strong from the point of view of expediency. (Hear, 
hear. ) The Government of India had in mind the interests of the agriculturists. 
He did not think it advisable that the affairs of the bank should go into provincial 
politics. 

Pandit Hirdayanatli Kunzru said unless adequate reasons were forthcoming for 
acting otherwise they should stick to the principle of a State bank. 

Chaudhuri Mukhtar Singh said India was one of the countries which had been 
deliberately reduced to an agriculturist country. (Laughter from nonofficial 
European benches.) Every industry one after the other had been destroyed by the 
benign Government. (Lata Lajpat Rat.— Exactly.) The Finance Member did not 
tell them how he would protect the interests of the agriculturists. He did not think 
that three persons elected by the provincial Legislatures would at all influence the 
whole directorate ith their political thoughts even if they belonged to a particular 
political party. r 

The amendment of Sir Basil on being put to vote was carried by 50 votes to 49 
and the Assembly adjourned for lunch. 

After lunch, Mr. Vidaya Sagar Pandya moved a number of amendments which 
were negatived or withdrawn. 

clause 8 . 

The President then put to the House that clause 8 as amended be passed. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, on behalf of the Swarajists, opposed the passing of the 
clause. He said this clause alone gave vitality to the Bill and after the Govern¬ 
ment’s mechanical majority which was helped by accidents on the nonofficial side, 
the life of the Bill had disappeared and the bank would now be drifting under 
foreign heels. Sir Basil Blackett had previously-assured the House that he would 
like to see the Bill passed by a preponderating majority, but the narrow voting by 
which he had won his amendments showed that he had been a pugilistic and "had 
broken his solemn promise. Mr. Graham had told them they had seen the last of 
the old Bill, and Mr. Graham must now be feeling how dangerous prophesy¬ 
ing was. 

Mr. Graham, interrupting, stated that his statement was conditional on their 
desire to introduce another Bill. 

Mr. Jamnadas, resuming, said this House must make a protest against the 
improper imputation against the bona fides and the capacities of its members. 
His experience in the Bombay municipal corporation was that businessmen in that 
body were distinguished singularly by their silence. (Laughter.) The Hilton 
Young Commission itself was faced with the problem whether the Government of 
India should have any hand in constituting the directorate of the board and decided 
that‘in the special circumstances of India’ it should have, which meant that the 
Government of India had got to bow down to an alien agency. Sir James 
Brunyate had declared openly that the bank would be subordinate in matters of 
high policy to the State and as the Government’s policy today was to exploit India, 
so the bank would be an instrument for the same purpose. Moreover, the Legislature 
would be handicapped in exposing the scandals and mismanagement, as the Gov¬ 
ernment would not let them discuss the affairs of a so-called independent bank. 
He further contended, that businessman possessing inner knowledge of the working 
or the Reserve Bank could make honest millions which the directors supplied by 
laymen could no do. He appealed to the House to protest against this outrage on 
16 s ^ f “ res P ect of the House. 

If thp ^ ^ e ikar said the clause was the keystone to the structure of the Bill, and 
world" ^ aVe consent to they would make themselves the laughing-stock of the 


a- ^ res ^ ent put to the House, that clause 8, as amended, be passed and a 

rK otf The votes recorded in the lobby showed a tie, P 49 on either 
side, but betoie the iesult was handed over to the President it was brought to th e 
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notice of the secretary that Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, who was present in the 
lobby but had first refused to vote in the lobby, had now changed his mind and 
wished to vote against the clause. On the President being informed he ascertained 
from Mr. Chaudhury on the floor of the House if he was in the lobby and had 
changed his mind. Mr. Chaudhury affirmed this statement. He was allowed to 
record his vote which gave the Opposition a majority of one, and thus turned the 
tables on the Government. 

Sir Basil Blackett said, the Government now had to consider whether the House 
wanted the Reserve Bank Bill at all. The President thereupon adjourned the House. 

On the gth FEBRUAR Y the proceedings were dull for the first half hour and 
the Swarajist benches were empty as they are keeping away from the transaction of 
the normal business of the session. Within an hour of the opening of the session, 
however the news spread in some quarters that the Government had decided to 
drop altogether the Reserve Bank Bill legislation in view of the fact that in the 
present political temper of the House it was not likely that the Assembly would give 
independent consideration to an important financial measure of this character. 

INDIAN SUCCESSION ACT ( AMENDMENT ) BILL. 

Maulvi Mohamed Yakub moved that the Bill amending the Indian Succession 
Act be referred to a select committee, consisting of Mr. Crerar, Mr. Jinnah, Pandit 
Malaviya, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Abdul Haye, Mr. Ismail 
Khan and the mover. Pie was glad to say that even the Allahabad High Court 
has accepted the principle of the Bill and with the exception of the wording of 
the second clause of the bill was acceptable to all High Courts. This defect could 
be removed in the select committee. The motion was carried. 

INDIAN MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT ( AMENDMENT ) BILL. 

Mr. Neogy moved that the Bill amending the Indian Merchandise Marks Act 
be circulated for eliciting opinions thereon. This legislation seeks to stop the 
palming off of foreign goods as goods made in India and to empower the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council to specify any imported goods in respect of which the import¬ 
er, the wholesaler or the retailer shall be called upon to affix trade description, 
giving the place of origin of goods. Mr. Neogy produced a box in which hosiery 
was received from Japan and showed that there was no trade description on the 
box. When the cover on the lid was lifted, the Japanese trade mark was revealed. 

Sir George Rainy said the Government reserved their opinion on the measure 
till the opinions of the local Governments were received. They had no objection to 
its circulation. The motion was adopted. 

REGULATION AND IMPROVEMENT OP LAW REPORTS. 

Maulvi Mohamed Yakub next moved that the Bill to regulate and improve law 
reports be circulated for eliciting opinion. He attributed the increase in litigation 
to the increase in the number of law reports, because every lawyer found some 
ruling in support of a weak case. Further more, judges were misled by too many 
rulings and injustice was done to many persons. 

The House agreed to the motion without demanding a division. 

INLAND STEAM VESSELS ACT ( AMENDMENT ) BILL. 

Mr. Neogy moved that the Bill amending the Inland Steam Vessels Act be cir¬ 
culated for eliciting opinions thereon. The Bill invests the Government with authority 
to fix maximum and minimum freights and fares that can be lawfully charged by 
inland steamer services on the analogy of similar authority in regard to company 
managed railways. It also seeks to constitute advisory committees to be attached 
to inland steamer concerns to keep them in touch with public opinion and the 
grievances of travellers. Mr. Neogy said his Bill had the unanimous support of 
the press of Bengal. 

Sir Walter Wilson, while not opposing the motion for circulation, said it would 
be unjust to press this legislation without at the same time regulating passenger 
boats which plied in the rivers. Legislation designed to prevent healthy competition 
was hardly within the province of the Government. 

Mr. Sarabai Haji felt that Mr. Neogy’s Bill did not go far enough. British 
companies were trying all means to keep out Indian companies. They were 
Induced to wind up their concerns. Tempting offers were proposed and in the last 
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to wipe them out was made. 



Shippers also helped 


resort a threat of a rate war 
British companies. 

Sir George Rainy said the Bill proposed to fix minimum and maximum rates, 
the former to enable Indian companies to be floated and the latter to guard the 
public against higher fares. Mr. Neogy had not shown that there had been an 
increase in the fares and rates to justify his fear. As for minimum rates, the princi 
pie involved was whether such rates were possible of application to a system involv¬ 
ing competition The case of railways quoted by Mr. Neogy was not similar, as 
the railways were given monopoly and in return accepted maximum and minimum 
rates. There was also some difficulty caused by the competition which waterways 
had at the hands of the railway at certain points so that minimum rates would divert 
fares to the railway. The Commerce Member, however, assured the House that 
he was not speaking in a spirit of hostility and the Government would weigh both 
sides after obtaining the local Governments’ and other view. 

Mr. Neogy replied that the small dividends of these companies were due to 
the transfer of large sums deliberately to the reserve. The balance sheets of the 
companies had been examined for him by a friend who was an expert. 

Sir Walter Wilson .—Is he a writer on the subject ? 

M r. Neogy .—Y es. 


Sir Walter Wilson .—Then take it from me he is no expert. (Laughter). 

Mr. Neogy said that for seven years the public had been agitating in East 
Bengal, but the shipping companies had kept an attitude of supreme indifference. 
The Government’s attitude of non-interference had of course been most helpful to 
British trade. He maintained that the shipping companies were just as monopolist 
as the railways and must be dealt with in a similar manner. There was not today 
a single indigenous shipping company in his part of the country because of the rate 
war. 


Mr. Neogy’s motion for the circulation of the Bill was agreed to. 

BILL TO PREVENT ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST. 

Maulvi Mohamed Yakub moved for the circulation of his Bill to prevent 
accumulation of interest for long periods by laying down that no creditor shall 
realize as interest an amount exceeding the principal. He declared that the Usurious 
Loans Act of 1918 provided no remedy to check this evil of accumulation beyond 
a certain limit. The motion was agreed. 


AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill to amend section 141 of the Indian Penal Code was 
opposed by Mr. Keane and Mr. Crerar, the latter declining his assistance to improve 
the law, and the Bill was withdrawn. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour next moved for the consideration of his Age of Consent 
Bill which penalizes cohabitation with unmarried girls below the age of 16 and with 
married girls between the ages of 13 and 14. He said the Government Act of 1925, 
which raised the age of consent to 13 and 14 in the case of married and unmarried 
girls, respectively, did not commit him to abandon his attempt to raise the age further 
when public opinion was sufficiently roused. He said only the other day he had 
submitted a petition signed by 6,000 men and women to end this appalling race 
suicide. He dwelt on the evils of early marriage which was responsible for the 
ghastly death-rate among young mothers. The Government’s opposition on the 
ground of administrative difficulties was only an attempt to shirk responsibility. The 
Government had gained sufficient experience of the working of the Act of 1925. He 
telt very strongly on the subject and would state in unmistakable terms that the 
Government had been accused of being reactionary in social matters. Motives had 
oeen ascribed that it was easy for the Government to govern a people. If the 
oovernment opposed this elementary piece of justice the Government must face 
the Government was an enemy of social progress because its 
stiength lay m the weakness of the people. 

this legi'slatioii^^ aS ^ arc * a sa ^ P u ^^ c opinion had sufficiently matured in support of 


Mr. 


which no 


Cierar paid a tribute to the courage and persistence of the mover withe 
great reform was achieved. The problem had its ramifications vita 
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bearing on some of the most fundamental problems of national life. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman s speech quoted by Dr. Gour did not mean that the consequences of 
the change of 1925 should not be taken into consideration by the House. He 
warned the House against the dangers of drastic changes in the criminal law at short 
intervals, occasioning uncertainty in the public mind as to the exact state of the law. 
1 he Government of India were in deep sympathy proportionate to their own weight 
of special responsibility in the matter. They yielded to none in their desire that 
progress should be achieved as rapidly as circumstances permitted on the basis of 
enlightened public opinion and well-considered and efficacious law. There were 
other methods by which this problem might be approached. A very practical and 
useful way to deal with the problem was to deal with the question of child 
marriage. (Hear, hear). 

Whatever might be the precise expedients adopted to give effect to Mr. Saida's 
views on the matter, the speaker entirely agreed with him that this was an aspect 
of the question requiring the gravest, most careful and most practical considera¬ 
tion. The local Governments were addressed to know the results of the amendment 
of 1925. Their replies were coming in and he must frankly tell the House that the 
local Governments thought that the amendment had not been in operation for a 
sufficiently long period to enable any really accurate and sound knowledge of the 
results, lhe Home Member further announced that on receipt of these reports, it 
was • 1 int *r ntlon fhe Government of India to constitute a strong committee of 
officials and nonofficials to undertake a comprehensive survey of the whole question 
with a view to further action. An enquiry by such a committee, he confidently 
anticipated, would discharge the very important function of stimulating and concen¬ 
trating public opinion in the more direct and positive direction of investigation and 
formulating the lines of further possible advance. He hoped that in view of the 
definite steps taken and those in contemplation, the motion for consideration would 
not be pressed and that the Bill would be moved for circulation. He assured Dr. 
Gour that the Government had no intention of taking advantage of the absence of 

^warajists a *}d was in no way responsible for their absence on the occasion of 
the discussion of such an extremely important measure. ( Applause ). 

Lai a Lajpat Rai acknowledged the difficulties in the way of enacting such 
legislation and stated that if the Government appointed a committee to consider the 
whole question, the House should accept it. He formally moved for circulation of 
the Age of Consent Bill, which was agreed to. 

SEVERAL BILLS INTRODUCED. 

After this the following new Bills were formally introduced. Sir Hari Sinuh 

Rin Ur M, Pe H^i^r na f, w" V M1 L Kelka . r ’ s Indian Limitation Act (Amendment) 
Bill, Mi. Haji s Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill, Mr. (?) Deferred Rebates Bill 
Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury’s Indian Merchant Shipping Act ( Amendment) Bill’ 

Mr Ke?kar’l Rill^TT 6 Act (Amendment) Bill and the Hindu Inheritance Bill, 
• M . . B ,, r , eIatm f , t0 ‘he removal of caste disabilities and restriction of 

interest recoveiable from debtors and Mr. Joshi’s Bill amending the Indian Penal 
Code for protecting trade unions. The Assembly then adjourned till next day. 

_ The Reserve Bank Bill dropped, 

m P n ..j^ e I0tl FEBRUARY the Assembly reassembled to hear Sir Basil 
Blackett s announcement regarding the dropping of the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett made the following statement : — 

“Ihe Government of India have carefully considered the situation created bv 
divergent conclusions in regard to clause 8 of the Reserve Bank Bill arrived at by 
the Assembly last Wednesday and in particular the practical consequences of the 
final decision to omit the clause. The main purpose of the Bill waste establish a 
reserve bank and thereby transfer the control of currency and credit to an indepen¬ 
dent nonofficial body in India and at the same time to effect far-reaching reforms in 
the monetary and banking machinery of India. Government had reason to believe 
and still believe that the informed opinion in the country is generally in-'favour of the 
estabhshment of a reserve bank and the House has on more than one occasion 
affirmed the pnncple m proceeding with the old Bill. Government were actuated 
by the desire to give the AssemDly a clear opportunity of deciding for itself whether 
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or not it wanted a reserve bank on sound lines. The Assembly has now had that 
opportunity. The decisions taken by it on Wednesday are none too easy to 
interpret and might almost be said to have been contradictory. But the decision to 
omit clause 8 was in any case quite clearly a wrecking amendment and renders any 
attempt to proceed with the Bill if not impossible at any rate unseemly. This would 
be true even if both the Government and the House were unanimous in desiring to 
proceed further. The vote in favour of the omission of clause 8 is in fact very 
little different in its consequences from the rejection of the principle of the Bill. 

“Government feel, therefore, that they must construe the course of events on 
Wednesday as an indication of the absence of that measure of general support for 
the Bill among the representatives of public opinion within the Assembly which 
they think they ought to have behind them in carrying through so important 
a financial reform. In these circumstances while expressing their gratitude to those 
who have striven to secure for India the benefits of a reserve bank they see no 
sufficient reason for pressing the Government view further upon the House. They 
must take it that the House prefers to continue the existing currency system and the 
existing machinery and methods of control of India’s currency and credit which, 
though frequently criticized by some of those who have been most active in oppo¬ 
sing this measure, have given signal proof of their efficacy and value in securing 
stable monetary conditions for India during the period which has elapsed since 
the passing of the Currency Act of 1927, and in the absence of a more effective 
public demand for a change the Government do not now propose themselves to take 
any further steps with a view to the introduction of the reform which the Reserve 
Bank Bill was designed to bring about. The Bill is of course still before the House, 
but in the absence of any easy means by which we can usefully continue our 
consideration of the remaining clauses I would suggest to you, Sir, that the 
debate should be adjourned. Should this course be agreed upon I should be glad 
of an opportunity before you to adjourn the House for the day of making a statement 
in regard to the further course of Government business.” 
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Party Leaders’ Speeches, 

As soon as Sir Basil had announced the Government decision party leaders 
expressed gratification, but they threw the entire responsibility for this circumstance 
on the shoulders of Government. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, on behalf of the Congress party, congratulated the 
Government for having realized that a wrong bill could not be proceeded with. He 
was glad that the Government had also realized that the country did not desire 
a bill like the one which the Government attempted obstinately to foist upon it. 

Sir Basil Blackett . — I have just stated the contrary. 

Mr. Mehta . — The tactics, which the Government adopted from the very 
beginning in regard to this Bill were unedifying. They agree to a State bank. 

Sir Basil. —No. 


Mr. Jamnadas.— It is on record that the Finance Member agreed to proceed 
with the discussion of the old Bill as a contribution to the spirit of harmony. But 
after that acceptance of the fundamental principle of State bank the Finance Member 
went to the Secretary of State to convert him, but returned converted and then the 
h inance Member proceeded in a manner which the history will pronounce to be 
outrageous. It is not true that the country does not want a reserve bank. The 
country wants a reserve bank under national control, but the Government would not 
give that and that is why this legislation has failed. If the Assembly had accepted 
the Bill in the form the Government wanted then we would have given the British 
m ° vern !H ent a measure f or the ru thless exploitation of India for at least 25 years 
• s °* e ' . j 6 obstinacy of the Government has already cost the country in that there 
i8d ratio standard and there is to be gold exchange standard with the 

M r A Viya ’ on belialf °f the Nationalist party, endorsed the remarks of 

financial . , Iehta and pointed out that what the country wanted was that the 
transferred tofhi £ ow bein S enjoyed by the Secretary of State should not be 
^ * i ^P'^rnment of India but to the representatives of the people, 
ei in which this tyrannical Government proceeded with the Bill—from the 
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C( , to K3nV to the shareholders 1 scheme—and treated the Assembly was a standing 
commentary 0 on "vicious system of administration. He congratulated the 
Government and the country on the decision now announced not to proceed 

Wlth Mr e Salt reviewed the history of the legislation and said that after consulting 

the Secretary of State the Finance Member published a brand new scheme which 

was fundamentally opposed to the principles of the scheme accepted by the Govern- 
was tunaamenwiiy oppuac r M £ the Government announced their 

s; 

;i'cf gsssr, tv". s s 

ssnSsattA etc/AW 

thk sfde we were determined to put an end to that farce at the earliest possible 
moment. 1 am glad we have not prolonged the agony through which we weie 


P M g r Cocke speaking as one who had taken part in the discussions throughout, 
felt that the prewous speakers had not given an impartial survey of the situation 
The io nt committee decided in Bombay in favour of a State bank. Sir Basil 
Blackett’s acceptance of this vote was conditional upon agreement regarding the 
constitution of the directorate which would be acceptable to the Government. In 

Simla they tried to get at the bottom of the problem and find a solution, and now 
the Bill had fallen on the principle of directorate. ( Voices. No, no ) No State 
bank in the world had representation of the Legislature while this House had 
insisted that it would not have the bank unless it appointed to it some members of 
the Legislature. The adherence of Government to the principle of the exclusion of 
the Legislature had the support of the commercial opinion throughout the countiy 
taclu£ to some extent Indian commercial opinion. We have broken on that 
nrinciple and the Bill is dead. Whether in future a Finance Member will agiee to 
bring forward a measure on this principle I do not know, but I hope I shall not be 
here when that situation arises.’ 


W1ICH UUXW 3n.wo.nv** -- 

I 'ila Laioat Rai said the lesson that the Government should take to heart was 
that whenever P it tried to force down the country’s throat any measure with the 
support of the official, nominated and European votes it would meet solid national 
-rvnrUition (Hear hear ) If the Government had won its divisions by one vote 
ThadThe nonofficials Ion by their majority Mr. Cocke . represented that 
commercial opinion whose interests were in conflict with the interests of India. 
‘What we want in the bank is control by the representatives ot the people. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty also joined in what he called funeral orations. It 
was not true that the House did not want a reserve bank, but it had put an end to 
a huge farce that was being enacted. He emphasized that the !• inance Member 

unequivocally agreed to a State bank provided that they came to some settlement 
ofa q n acceptable basis. It was not the fault of the Opposition that the negotiations 
broke down but some unseen power ordered the Finance Member to stop them 
and he unceremoniously made the announcement in Simla. Even then some of 
the OnDositionists hoped that the negotiations would continue. Their hopes were 
frustrated when the Finance Member published in the Gazette a new bill ladically 
altering the scheme of State bank. They welcomed the announcement of the 
Finance Member with a sense of relief, but they also felt sorrow for having been 
deprived of a financial reform and felt humiliation, for a person residing 6,ooo miles 
away had crushed financial Swaiaj. 

Mr Toshi recalled that the Joint Parliamentary Committee that considered 
the Government of India Act in 1918 recommended the establishment of a conven¬ 
tion thlt where the Government of India and the legislature agreed on a hnancial 
measure the Secretary of State should not intervene. This convention was announ- 
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ced in the Assembly several times. In the present case the Secretary of State 
broke the negotiations and therefore also disregarded the convention. 

Sir Basil Blackett said the story of the bill was not altogether a happy one and 
the result had not been satisfactory to anyone. Everyone had been accused for the 
failure of the Bill. It was said that the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State were to be blamed. But he (the Finance Member) did not want to say who 
was to be blamed. The result is that an attempt to introduce important reform 
has failed and one of the reasons for the failure is that the Assembly wanted to take 
the place of the executive. One lesson of this episode is that the legislature and 
the executive must learn to work together. 

The hon. Mr. Patel, President, congratulated both the Government and the 
Opposition—the former for the decision to drop the Bill altogether and the latter 
for the sigh of relief on their part, thus leaving the Chair free from further trouble 
in this connection. (Laughter). In view of the unanimous decision he did not 
propose to put further clauses of the Bill. * . 

Mr. Jinnah said that if the Government wished to have the motion adjourned 
they must make a formal motion and the nonofficials would express nothing. 

The President —The Bill is now in the hands of the Chair and unless some one 
moved for its adjournment sine die I am prepared to go on with the Bill and put 


eacn clause. „ . ^ . ,. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmad amidst laughter moved for its adjournment sine die. 

The Motion was agreed to, though there were some dissentient voices. 

The Swarajists, then, withdrew from the House. 

INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT. 

On the motion of Sir George Rainy the Bill amending the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act was referred to a select committee, consisting of Mr. Neogy, Dr, 
Moonje, Seth Jamnadas, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Haji, Mr. Abdul Ilayei 
Sir Walter Wilson, Mr. Anwarul Azim, Mr. Couper, Sir George Rainy, Haj. 
Abdullah Haroon Jaflfer and Mr. B. Das. . 

The name of Sir Walter Wilson was added to the select committee on the 
Bill amending the Negotiable Instruments Act and the House adjourned. 

SOUTH AFRICAN LIQUOR BILL. 

On the 13th FEBRUARY Mr. Bajpai made a statement announcing 
the Union Government’s decision to withdraw clause 104 of the Liquor Bill. 
( Applause ). The decision, he was sure, would be received with great relief not 
merely because of the relief it afforded to Indians in South Africa but because 
of the fresh proof it provided of the great friendliness which now animated that 
Government in treatment of the Indian problem. He expiessed appieciation of 
the Government of India of this practical proof given by the Union Government 
of their sympathy towards the Indian cause and the Government’s tribute to the 
Agent to the Government of India for the rare skill and tact with which he had 
handled a delicate question. (Applause) He expressed the Government’s gratitude 
to the House, as their wise restraint during the recent discussion of the question 
in the Assembly had proved to the Government of utmost value in the conduct of 
these negotiations. (Applause). 

TARIFF BILL. 

Sir George Rainy introduced his Tariff Bill which, he said, in his vernacular he 
would describe a hotch-potch of various tariff amendments, none of them very 
important. The decision of the Government on the recent report ot the I anti 
Board regarding belting was also included in the Bill. Questioned by bir \\ altei 
Wilson, the Commerce Member assured the House 1 that there would be 110 hurry, 
and Sir Walter would get time to consult his constituent chambers on the provisions 
of the Bill. 

INDIAN MINES ACT ( AMENDMENT ) BILL. 

. Sir B. N. Mitra moved for the appointment of a select committee on the Indian 
Mines Act ( Amendment) Bill which would secure regularity of hours of work in 
mines. The opinions so far received supported the fundamental principles of the 
Bilk Detailed suggestions would be considered by the select committee. 

The motion was agreed to and the House adjourned till next dayt. 


misr^ 
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HINDU FAMILY TRANSACTIONS BILL. 

On the Uth FEBRUARY though the attendance was thin and the Congress 
members were absent in a body, an interesting controversy raged on the floor of the 
A^mblv on Mr. Crerar’s Hindu Family Transactions Bill which he moved 
the Assembly to consider as passed by the Council of State. This Bill was the on y 
intern on the agenda and quite a large number of amendments were moved. 

Mr CRERAR moving the consideration of the Bill, said that it intended to give 
effect to certain recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee by providing that 
onrl ^pnarations of interest among members of Hindu undivided families 
and other transactions among persons governed by Hindu law h sh ^] n ^® r ^ n & S ^ 
be effected bv written and registered instruments. The bill, he said, ouia put an 
end to vexatious and speculative litigation and emphasised that the Bill was not to 
comfinto force until the date was notified by the Governor-General m Council. 
ThTs reservation had twofold objects : Firstly, that due notice must be given of any 
change of law before it came into operation, and, secondly, that the registration of 
documents and stamp duty being provincial subjects, it was undesirable that final 
documents anu h F * d at until the local Governments were consulted on the 

nofotsXh we e hkely t' afflct foem as a result of this BUI. The Civil Justice 
Committee had recommended that the stamp duty be fixed on such basis as would 

1101 pffdifThakurdas BHARGAVA characterized the Bill as a measure for 
imnosinsr further taxation on Hindus. So far as the Punjab was concerned instead 
^Snating oral evidence, it would cause the presenting of more evidence and the 

. 'milhave to decide very obtruse questions. He enumerated the various 
difficulties which would be imposed on villages, particularly those who lived at a 
^•eat distance from registration courts, and how in certain cases the man registering 
I oartfoon deed of Rsboo would have to spend Rs. 17 on court fees alone besides 
other orofessional fees, and Hindus would object to their women, particularly 
widows'being dragged to courts. The Bill made unheard of distinctions between 
Hindus and non-Hindus and the opinion of the Chief J ust.ce of the Punjab and 

seven out of the eight bar associations of the Punjab was against the Bill. He was 

surprised that a Government which kept the people so illiterate was responsible for 

this measure which could be entertained only if all were literate. 

Sir Hari Singh GOUR joined the previous speaker’s opposition and characteriz¬ 
ed the Bill an extremely reactionary and drastic measure which, he said, was a 
danger to Hindu society'and placed upon them a considerable tax. Why should 
Hindu copartnership alone be singled out and other communities left untouched . 
The Bill would cut at the very root of those separations which were affected by the 
mocess of time and changes in status and profession, etc. He also held that the 
oDinions obtained on the Bill showed that Hindu opinion was unanimously against 
the Bill and non-Hindu opinion was also generally against the Bill and yet Govern¬ 
ment had declared that the Bill had received ‘considerable measure of support. He 
rould not trust inpecunious local Governments regarding the rate ot stamp duty 
and registration fee and asked the Government to agree at least to a select commi- 

tte6 ’ But on being reminded that the motion for select committee which he proposed 
would commit the House to the principle of the Bill, Sir Han Singh informed the 
Thair that he opposed the consideration of the Bill. 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY said that even in Bengal where there were lesser complica¬ 
tions of* the Hindu joint family system, this Bill would cause complications. He 
t noted from the evidence given by Mr. S. R. Das before the Civil Justice Committee 
and held that the opinion then expressed by Mr. Das were opposed to the present 

measure. g ^ DAS rose to remove the misconceptions that had arisen 

over the Bill.’ He emphasized that the principle of the Bill had been approved of 
by all local Governments and by several public bodies. He never said that the 
Bill itself had been approved of by these bodies. 1 he objection to the Bill had 
been summed up by the Madias Government which pointed out that the only thing 
to be done was that the stamp duty on these transactions should be fixed at a 
specially low rate. But this was a matter, said the Law Member, in which the 
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opinions of the local Governments should be obtained for they were affected by 
this in their revenues. 

Mr. JAYAKAR spoke urging the Law Member to accept a select committee 
where so many imperfections could be remedied or else he opposed the considera¬ 
tion of the Bill. That there were many imperfections was clear from the fact that 
at the very first cursory reading of the Bill Sir Hari Singh Gour had to raise 
doubts and the Law Member was hard put to find explanations. Mr. Jayakar 
wished the recommendations of that most mischievous committee (the Civil Justice 
Committee ) had been dealt with as a whole instead of in such a piecemeal fashion. 
The Bill interfered very seriously with the silent and imperceptible process of 
disintegration which was going on in Hindu society. Did the Government wish to 
come in the way of that social evolution ? As a social and political reformer he 
would not allow that, whatever might be the Government’s intentions in the name 
of law’s delays. Moreover, when there were so may imperfections why should the Law 
Member object to a select committee and quote some rule. Either he should have 
drafted correctly in the first instance and brought it from the Council of State or 
not gone in the first instance to that body of elders to discuss a measure of this 
description. As a lawyer of 23 years’ standing he never knew that mere intention 
of separation required compulsory registration. He could show at least a dozen 
other imperfections but there was no time. If the Law Member would not agree 
to the committee then much as he should like to help in the passage of the Bill he 
would oppose it. 

Munshi Iswar SARAN did not agree with Mr. Jayakar that the Bill would retard 
social disintegration for if it did the speaker would support the Bill as he believed 
that the Hindu joint family system would never disappear and was based on the 
highest ideals of sacrifice by a brother for a brother. If they were to wait for this 
social revolution to complete before attaining self-government then Mr. Jayakar 
would have to wait till eternity. He was sorry the nonofficial benches were empty 
on one side. The Government must acknowledge that there was considerable 
conflict of opinion, and he moved the adjournment of the consideration by a week to 
enable the two sides to come to an understanding. 

Mr. CRERAR, Home Member, opposed this motion, as the Civil Justice 
Committee’s report had been before the country for over three years and the select 
committee’s report on the Bill had also been before the country. If the atmosphere 
in the other House was calmer than it was in this House then such a measure 
requiring calm deliberation should best be considered first in the Upper House. 
( Applause ). He repudiated the suggestion that the Council of State could not 
give it proper consideration. He felt that if Government business were to be held 
up because of the absence of a section of the House for which absence the Govern¬ 
ment had no responsibility then there would be no business done. 

Munshi Iswar Saran explained that his adjournment plea was not based on 
the Swarajist absence, but solely on a desire for finding some way out of the 
conflicting views. 

When the motion was put to the vote and pressed to a division the European 
nonofficials and Muslim nonofficials divided into both camps and there resulted a 
tie with 37 votes on either side. 

The President said the Chair would not be justified in further delaying the pro¬ 
gress of the Bill and voted against the motion for adjournment thereby enabling 
the Government to win. 

The House, then, adjourned for lunch. But as soon as it reassembled after 
an . . Ur * s recess the attendance was very thin and on Mr. Vidayasagar Pandya 
thp S K g l * le p .°* nt: that there was no quorum the President adjourned the House. So 
T i;n ° use dispersed without yet voting on the motion of Mr. Crerar to take the 

13111 into consideration. 

TERRITORIAL FORCE BILL 

r FEBR UARY Mr. Me Worth Young moved that the Territorial 

Mr vf pasi j ed b Y the Council of State, be taken into consideration. 

1 r. 1 oung after explaining the provisions of the Bill at once made it clear 
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that the Government would be willing to accept one or two of the amendments 
down on paper, and thought that the Bill should be considered without going to 
the Select Committee. But he said he would leave the matter to the House. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy thanked Mr. Young for his conciliatory tone. He traced 
the history behind the measure, and said that when the Government had taken so 
many years to bring the matter to this stage, it was not unfair for the non-officials 
to ask for a Select Committee. The nonofficials wanted to understand in the less 
formal atmosphere of the select committee the reasons underlying some of the 
Government's conclusions. . . 

Colonel Gidney explained that the Government's decision to limit the liability of 
the Auxiliary Force was not based on racial grounds, but by the necessity of avoiding 
inconveniences both in Government departments and commercial concerns, which 
would be the case, if their employees were to proceed for service outside their area. 
The Select Committee motion would only delay the progress of the Bill. No useful 
purpose would be served by it, and he opposed the motion. 

Mr. Young did not know what the sense of the House was, but agreed to the 
motion of Mr. Neogy for a Select Committee ; and as provisions of the two bills 
should be discussed together, he also accepted the next motion for a Select Commi¬ 
ttee on the Auxiliary Forces Bill. The Assembly then adjourned. 


Debate on the Simon Commission. 


The scene which the Assembly presented on the 16th FEBRUARY recalls 
only one similar occasion—that of the ratio Bill debate. Every inch of space in the 
public Galleries was occupied by visitors and the House was very full. The previous 
record of 134 on the ratio Bill was touched and some sick members like Mr. Belvi 
and Mr. Harchandrai were brought in only at the time of voting. 

Mr. Acharya, Mr. Jayakar and Mr. G. P. Singh having intimated that they did 
not propose to move the resolutions, Lala Lajpat Rai moved the following motion 
amidst non-official cheers :— . 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he be 
pleased to convey to his Majesty’s Government the Assembly’s entire lack of con¬ 
fidence in the Parliamentary Commission which has been appointed to review the 
constitution of India.” 

Lala LAJPAT RAI, in moving his resolution, said he did so with the most 
profound sense of responsibility that he had ever felt in performing a public duty. 

He had no faith in the bona fides of those who had appointed the Simon 
Commission. He did not believe that they were actuated by motives of justice and 
fairplay or by regard for the interests of India. He had no faith in the competence 
of the Commission. Without meaning any reflection on Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues and giving them the greatest possible credit for the best of intentions, he 
must say they were not the men to solve the problem of India. Their ignorance of 
India, Indian history and Indian politics was said to be their great qualification for 
the task set before them. In Lalaji’s judgment that was their greatest disqualification. 

The Indian problem was so vast and so complicated that even if the Gods 
were to descend from the Heavens, they could not rightly understand it and digest 
it in a few months to be able to present a solution of it, which would be acceptable 
both to India and to England. They could do nothing in the circumstances which 
would be really speaking authoritative. With the best of intentions and motives, 
the Commissioners could only be the gramophone of the Indian bureaucracy, and 
eventually the gramophone of the Secretary of State for India. Lalaji said he had 
no faith in any Commission at all. The Indian problem was beyond the competence 
of the Commission. He could understand Commissions being appointed to enquire 
into particular facts which might be disputed or which might not be clear : but did 
not believe in any Commission whose chief object was to enquire into the nation’s 
progress and settle policies. The past history of all Royal Commissions in India 
had been, according to the speaker a history of disappointments and disillusion- 
ments and he did not believe that the present Commission was going to be an 
exception. The problem of India in its relation with England, was not a problem 
for any Commission of Enquiry. It was a problem for negotiation and agreement. 


MMsr/fT' - 
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As for evidence, the Commission could have any amount of evidence for one view 
or the other. The Indian bureaucracy and the Anglo-Indian mercantile community 
whowere interested m maintaining British rule in India could manufacture any 
amount of evidence to show that India was not fit for self-government and that no 

less n for the l latt b 7 e o n yefrs. intheSyStem ° f Government Prevailing in India more or 

Continuing Lala L ajpat Rai controverted Lord Birkenhead’s speech. He did 
not den)'the ultimate responsibility of Parliament in the passing of any agreed 
constitution. But Parliament’s sanction was automatic when the Government in 
power accepted the Agreement The Secretary of State had threatened that India 
would be in a welter of anarchy if the British withdrew. Lala Lajpat Rai said 
Let us have a trial of it, for two years. Can there be worse anarchy, than that 
imposed by law enforced at the point of the bayonet? ( Hear, hear ). I am not 
afraid of anarchy”. 

A European : What about China ? - 

Lala Lajpat Rai : “I shall welcome condition of anarchy, as it will enable 

handi Va o d r 0 ? S R tt,e d0WI ] an ? f °T iat0 a Government, MtZ tS 
handiwork. ( European benches : laughter ). 

Lalaji : You may laugh because you are the painter that paints the picture. In 
oui place, you will not be laughing but weeping. This withdrawal of the British 
may bieak your glorious connection with India, a connection which has been most 
inglorious from the Indian point of view. 

As for the Commission coming out as a jury did the jury in England consist 
of one peer ? No. This foreign commission was both the jury and the judge. The 
existence of the depressed Classes was not known till after the declaration of 1917 • 
and in the census of 1921 it went up from 30 to 52 millions and Mr. Coatman had 
definitely put it up at 60 millions. 

“What has the British Government done for these people for whom Govern¬ 
ment and the Anglo-Indian Mercantile community is shedding crocodile tears > 

( Applause ). 

Sir Victor Sassoon They do not exist. ( Laughter ). 

Lala Lajpat Rai : May I know who created the Negroes in Africa whom the 
whites are bleeding to death ? ( Opposition applause). What, I ask, has the 
Government done for them ? 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed :—What have you done ? 

Lala Lajpat Rai :-~I have been working among them for 25 years. 

Lala Lajpat Rai said his reason for questioning the botiafides of the Govern¬ 
ment was based on the inner knowledge that he possessed of the currents and 
undercurrents during the War, when he was in the United States of America and 
the Allies were urging the United States to join them. The declaration of August 
1917 was made by an honest statesman, but was not drafted by honest men It 
was not sincere, but was purely a war measure. The Government of India had 
been found too wooden and inelastic as a war machine. They could not mobilise 
the loyal supporters of the country. Its machinery was to be changed to suit war 
conditions. And the announcement of 1917 was made as a clever move to prove 
to President Wilson and the American people that the War was being fought 
for the peace of the world and to advance the cause of democracy ! 

As soon as the War was over, they were given the Rowlatt Act and the Reforms 
that followed left the Assembly absolutely impotent. 

Colonel Crawford “What about the Reserve Bank ?” 


Lala Lajpat Rai :—The rejection of the Reserve Bank Bill still leaves you in 
the field. We rejected the official bill, but were unable to impose our will. And 
what about the Salt tax, the Princes 5 Protection Act, the Ratio Bill, the Lee Pro¬ 
posals and the Skeen report ? These are your credentials for proving your bona- 
fides (applause). I say the Government and the Anglo-Indian mercantile 
community have absolutely no intention of leaving us. We are told we are not fit 
to lead the army, to manage our finances, to run our Railways. Are we then fit 
only to pay taxes, and is our trustee to swallow every penny of the trust ? 
( Applause ), The Indian people have been emasculated by this soul-less machine 
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of Government, which only knows how to grind and crush, and not to construct. I 
make a special appeal to Muslim friends. Do not be misled by the professions 
of this hypocritical Government. Remember the partition of Bengal and the treaty 
of Sevres. Remember that the Government has emasculated the people, that ioo 
millions are not getting even their bread twice daily ( shame, shame ). And let me 
tell the Government that, powerless and helpless though we are, we are in earnest 
—in dead earnest—not to pick up the crumbs you throw for us” (Applause). 

The President ruled that the issue before the House was whether they should 
or should not co-operate with the Simon Commission, and that he would call upon 
Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan to move his amendment if the others withdrew. 

This having been done, and Dr. Gour’s and Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah’s amend¬ 
ments being ruled out of order, Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan was called upon to move his 
amendment. 


SIR ZULFIKAR ALI KHAN’S AMENDMENT. 


SIR ZULFIKAR ALI KHAN moved the following amendment to Lala Lajpat 
Rai’s resolution :— 

“The opinion of this Assembly is that the procedure put forward by the Indian 
Statutory Commission merits the favourable consideration of this Assembly.” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali’s speech was considerably interrupted by derisive cheers from 
the Opposition, so that the Chair had to give him five or six minutes 1 extension of 
time. 

Sir Zulfikar Ali declared that he was not swayed by any frowns or favours but 
spoke his innermost conviction. 

A Voice :—“Yes, I know it !” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali :—“If you know it, you better go out. (Laughter). The main 
point of difference is as regards the composition of the Commission. We must 
remember that India has different communities, each community having its own 
ambitions and lacking mutual trust. In such a situation, how could we expect the 
British Government to constitute a Commission with Indian representatives on it ? 
Whom will those Indians represent ? Only their own particular politics. I say, 
Britain would not have been justified in putting on the Commission such persons. 
How can we forget that there are in India, Hindus, Mahomedans, Brahmanas, 
Untouchables, etc. ? Are the British Government to appoint Indians from the 
major communities only ? That would have been wrong. The minorities cannot 
be ignored. They are dynamic with a historic background. The trouble of the 
minorities is that they do not get due recognition at the hands of the majorities. 
We have tried them.” 

Cries : —“When, when ?” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali :—“In Simla, in Benares ; and now we are trying them in Delhi. 
So, I say, that the Statutory Commission which has no Indians on it has the 
confidence of the minorities because they feel that it is a tribunal which will do 
justice to their interests. The Commission was appointed ; and immediately on its 
arrival in Delhi, Sir John Simon issued a statement asking for co-operation to discuss 
the question of the betterment of the Indian people. But the party leaders met in 
a hurry, and within half an hour gave their “No.” 

An Opposition Voice : —“Because, it was such a clear case.” 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar : — “Not half an hour, but three hours.” 

Sir. Zulfikar Ali : — “The hurry with which they put their signatures to the 
rejection of Sir John Simon’s offer shows that there is bankruptcy of statesmanship 
in India, (derisive cheers from the opposition benches). If I had been in their 
position I would have said : Since the President of the Commission has extended 
a friendly hand and is prepared to facilitate the task of considering further reforms, 
we are willing to discuss matters.” But there was bankruptcy of statesmanship. 

Mr. Kabirruddin Ahmad :—Yes, just as in the case of the Bengal National 


Bank 1” 


Sir Zulfikar Ali :—“However, Sir, there are some names in the list of signatories 
who command my respect ; for they are persons who are a force in politics. But 
there are others among them who do not represent popular opinion.” 
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Moulvi Mahomed Yakub :—“They do more than you in any case. 5 ’ (Laughter). 

Sir Zulfikar Ali :—“You were only an improvised President of the Muslim Lea¬ 
gue in Calcutta.” (Laughter). 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub:—“Let us face an election on this issue. Are you 
prepared ?” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali :—“My friends know that I am speaking the truth, and they 
try to drown my voice.” 

Proceeding he said that the Punjab was solidly on the side of the Commission 
(Ironical cheers). 

Mr. T. C. Goswami :—Please don’t libel the Punjab !” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali declared that his reasons for supporting the Commission were 
two,—(i) the inter-communal tension with riots and bloodshed and ( 2 ) the refusal 
of the majority community to concede the right of the minorities. 

Sir Zulfikar Ali quoted extensively the resolutions passed recently by the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabha against separate representation on the Legislatures and 
against communal representation on the Services. 

Mr. Jinnah “Did you not accept the Delhi Moslem proposals !” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali “I did accept ; but I am an elected member and when I 
went back to my constituency they refused to accept it.” 

Dewan Chamnalal : — “What is your personal view !” 

Sir Zulfikar Ali : —“Personal views have no place in the present debate.” 

Regarding the Hindu Sabha resolution that there should be no communal 
representation on the services, the speaker asked if there was any Mahomedan who 
would abide by that condition. 


Concluding, Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan said that no country remained under subjec¬ 
tion unless there were defects in national character. (Loud Cheers). 

Mr. Mahomed SHAH NAWAZ pointed out that Indians had got what they 
wanted, namely, equality of status, and explained at length the procedure outlined 
in Sir John Simon’s letter to H. E. the Viceroy. The plan suggested by Sir John 
was a most complete representation of Indian interests at every stage of the enquiry 
(Government cheers). It was a great pity that Indian leaders had'not accepted Sir 
John s statement. It was not possible to argue with them. Were they going to 
drive the British out ? They must consider the facts as they stood. India* wanted 
Swaraj within the British Empire, but on condition that the interests of the minority 
communities were adequately safeguarded. The British brought peace and prosnen- 
ty to the country ( cries of “No” ). Mian Shah Nawaz continued: “I should like 
to see Lala Lajpat Rai acting as the Governor of the Punjab for four months 
( Laughter). Can you manage the affairs of this country ? ( Cries of “yes” ) It 
is easier to say so than to do it. You cannot. It is perfectly clear.” 

Continuing, the speaker said that India would not gain by non-co-operating with 
the Commission. - b 


The Hon. Mr. CRERAR, Home Member, supported the amendment. He 
asked the House to realise that the issues of great moment were under discussion 
and therefore these issues must be dispassionately considered. It was natural that 
some apprehensions should be felt when an important announcement like the 
appointment of the Commission was made. But much had since occurred and 
several authoritative pronouncements had been made which, if properly regarded 
and construed, enabled the Assembly to view with greater certainty and ^under- 
standing the position in which they stood. He would endeavour to avoid anything 
that might partake of or tend to provoke acrimony or prejudice. The only axiom 
on which he could proceed was that the ultimate conclusion must rest in the last 
resort with Parliament. That axiom must of course be considered in the light of 
the policy of Parliament, declared more than ten years ago and accepted by all the 
political parties in England, and in the further light of the recent debates which had 
emphasised the equally unanimous desire for securing the largest possible measure 
of agreement with the political opinion in India. There were some who would 
reject the proposition. Every aspect of the question must be regarded in the light 
of the actual facts of the case. They must avoid die error condemned by Lord 
Acton of making the splendour of words do duty for realities, it had been allege 



that no Reforms enquiry was necessary, because the fulfilment of all the conditions 
requisite to full responsible government in India was a potent and established fact. 
It had been alleged that any enquiry would be sham, because a complete series of 
preconceived decisions had already been arrived at. Both the allegations were 
equally remote from the fact. The enquiry was necessary. He was fortified in 
that belief by the views expressed by the signatories to the Minority Report of the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee which contemplated, with approval, the appointment 
of a Royal Commission with freer terms of reference and a larger scope of enquiry 
than their own, and also by the terms of Pandit Motilal’s resolution in the Assembly 
on that report. 


It had been contended that the present system of Government had succeeded ; 
and with equal emphasis it had been contended that it had failed. How were these 
opposing contentions to be judged, except by an assessment of the results, which 
must be one of the earliest preoccupations of any agency of enquiry ? Lord Acton 
summed up in a phrase a lifetime of political reflection and historical research, when 
he said :—“The test of liberty is the position and the security of the minority.” 
Was there not much matter for enquiry in India ? 

The position of the minority communities, joint or separate electorates, financial 
settlement with the provinces, the readjustment of the provincial areas and the 
communal differences—were these not still acute outstanding controversies to be 
settled by an enquiry ? But some might say: We propose to enquire into these 
matters, and settle them ourselves. He had no quarrel with that position ; but so 
far not much progress had been made towards that achievement. If new paths 
were to be explored and new expedients to be devised, an enquiry was certainly 
necessary. To proceed otherwise and gamble with the future, was to court disaster. 

Surveying the events of the last few years, and even the last few weeks, Mr. 
Crerar noticed there was evidence of actions proceeding from counsels of reckless¬ 
ness. He denied entirely that there had ever been any reason or justification for 
counsels of despair. “We would be acting wisely if we collaborate in the impartial 
and authoritative enquiry to be conducted by entirely new methods, though fulfill¬ 
ing in every practical particular what had so often been required, but never so far 
in such a near prospect of realisation.” 

He referred to the proposals put forward by the Commission regarding its 
procedure and the scheme announced by His Majesty’s Government. He 
considered the manifesto of some Nationalist leaders as a precipitate and 
unceremonious rejection of a considered and well-weighed document drawn up 
by one of the most eminent of British statesmen. “Was it because those who 
would urge this precipitate step upon the House and upon all other persons 
concerned, were actually conscious that it was a formidable and convincing reply 
to the position which they themselves have hitherto with equal precipitancy taken ? 
Was it because they sought by this means to prevent the contents of this document 
from receiving a full and fair consideration from reasonable and moderate opinion 
throughout the country ?” 

He hoped the House would not permit itself into a course so ill-considered and 
so imprudent. He did not think that many of the communities and interests which 
had proposals to put forward and grievances to be redressed would neglect the 
most powerful instrument which was now within their grasp. 

Concluding, the Home Member said that times of crisis might arise, might pass 
and might make an indelible mark for good or evil on the destiny of states or their 
own personal fortunes without creating at the moment any clear perception of what 
had happened and what the consequences might be. 

“This is a time for prolific, if fateful, issues ; but none of us here present have 
now or will hereafter have any excuse for failure to recognise that this is so. The 
issues are too clear, the facts too apparent, the omens too unambiguous. A situation 
so plain in its challenge, so insistent in its demands, ought to receive from us the 
best response we can give. In the words of the Viceroy whatever men may be 
tempted to think at the present moment, I dare predict that the searching inquest 
of history will not fail to return judgment against those who sought to use their 
power to hinder, when it was in their power to help,” (Loud applause), 
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Mr. S. Srinivasa IYENGAR said that the Government wanted to strike while 
the non was hot. India seemed to them divided into communal and political camps 
The country’s united answer had frustrated that Tk. i v r i r Cam ? S ‘ 

never crossed the English Channel Britisher’s fairplay 

right of self-determination and to extend it to frrmirni Ge -° lge promised the 

to India. But the Indian people stood for 1? P w C ? l ' ntl '! es ' rt . being denied 
question of their fitness. The matter was one f r ‘ b lt- (Applause). There was no 
of Swaraj or full responsible government T , rI S . for *5 es r tabli shment 
the cause of reforms, would elver all theIoIpholesTeS 1S by OI the n! 'Montagu^"1"! 
ment*impossible. scheiDe ^ would make fhe attainment 

ronfiH» e t e i WaS v n ° d ° ubt ! nhis mindthat ‘be Skeen Committee’s report and its 
confidential sub-committees report were responsible for Government taking 
fuithei nsk of admitting Indians into their secret evidence 0 

As for Government’s solicitude for th'e minorities, he 


no 


Parsi and 1 the Christenfor theTwelfare ^but'for tl 
e^^P^ss^Ic^ot^^fon? 1 * 1 ! 0 !!ear”hear*° ^ the G "«- 

£n'SoS^ SSbS e or §f 4 

Bahadur Sapru s stand for the boycott had fortified the Congressmen in their convic- 
'° n th !‘ r co ‘ u ‘se was right. Was Sir T. B. Sapru a great statesman only when he 
was a Member of the Government of India and became a bankrupt-statesman the 
moment he came to the non-official side ? (Laughter and applause). Did the Home 
^ c ° nsider ‘bem school-boys ? Lalaji’s speech was marked by great sincerity 
and ewnestness. \\ as it not that the Arya Samaj was mostly doing the work of 
a i an n n f ? he depiessed Masses ? As for the protection of the minorities, what 
had the British Government done m the 150 years of their rule? On the other 
hand, the Congress was tackling the question earnestly, and within this year hoped 
to produce a settlement which would be acceptable to the entire body of Hindu and 
Moslem opinion. Section 84-A never contemplated a purely Parliamentary Commi¬ 
ssion. He appealed to all to vote for the resolution. Otherwise, they’ would be 
voting for the downfall and humiliation of the country, 3 e 


Mr. M. 


, „ , R- JAYAKAR made an impressive speech at the conclusion of which 

he was loudly cheered. He accepted the Home Member’s invitation to lay aside 


n ' j-uumc mciuucrb mviiauon to lay aside 

Lala faffia’t P ■ l ° ^ P °, siti ° n "] the . co]d U g ht of reason and argument. 

Laia Lajpat Rai with his 35 years’political service in India and Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Ivencrar on behalf of iIip ('onm-oer ._ j- 


Iyengar on behalf of the Congress Party, had spoken from the broad points of 
self-respect and patriotism. He would confine himself to a narrow issue whether 
the statements made before the country by Sir John Simon, the speeches made in 
Parliament and the responsible utterance of His Excellency the Viceroy showed 
that they had offered terms on which India could co-operate with this Commission. 
As one who had taken the odium and risk of unpopularity for having as a member 
of the Maharashtra Party declared readiness to co-operate with the Commission on 
certain terms, he said that he had been looking forward to this day when he could 
vindicate his position which had been assailed both by Indians and Europeans. 
But Sir D’arcy Lindsay had said that he never made any constructive proposals. His 
constructive proposals were made on the 16th November in Poona. But the Britishers 
did not listen and set the whole country in agitation. So, men like Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad had joined the boycott movement. The Govern¬ 
ment sat tightand dumb, and relied on the petty constitutional propriety that Sir John 
must himself come to this country and speak, as if in these days there were no wires 
and wireless. This petty Government, relying on constitutional propriety asked the 
country to wait, as if the honour and self-respect of the country could wait. What 
would have satisfied the country three months ago would not satisfy it now. (Cries 
of “Why ? Why ?” from Col. Gidney and a few others ). He himself stepped in 
when there was a stalemate ; and taking the odium in order to relieve that stalemate 
made a gesture of co-operation in an interview. What followed was nothin" but 
the cold and unconvincing speech of Lord Irwin. We were then asked to wait for 
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the arrival of that Messiah. That Messiah came and delivered his message. It 
had been alleged that leaders took only io minutes to express their opinion. That 
was absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Jayakar continued: “Let me tell Sir John there are very able men on our 
side, who with dog-sense could easily find out whether there was anything bona 
fide and anything real that was meant in the document. I say, it is a complete 
travesty of the equality which I and those who agree with me asked for. As the 
manifesto of the Responsivists of Mahrashtra said, India desired her accredited 
representatives to occupy the position of judges and architects of India with 
co-ordinate powers to sit with the representatives of the British people. Unless 
this was agreed to, it would not be possible for India to co-operate and assist in the 
work of the Commission. But that was not done and they were told that the pre¬ 
amble of the Government of India Act had stated that Britain would be the judge 
of the time of measure of each advance. Assuming that India accepted that posi¬ 
tion, was there not in the next line of the Government of India Act that Parliament 
must be guided by the cooperation of the Indian people? I shall not be content k 
with membership of the commission unless there is complete equality. If Sir John 
Simon will agree to six or seven Indian politicians on our side sitting across a round 
table and appointing an umpire who is to regulate what he should give, then I am 
sure that I can bring my friends to co-operate with the Commission. Sir John must 
be prepared to meet us on equal terms and to discuss freely not in the tone of his 
letter, especially the second letter, but as one genuinely anxious to come out of 
the difficulty which has been created by his Government. I know what I want. I 
don’t know the elasticity of the terms of reference. I don’t know the complexion 
of the Parliamentary Commission ; and I am prepared to tell Sir John and his 
friends word and line by line that there is no equality now. I f he is convinced that 
what we say is not wrong, then he must go back, and get that equality from Parlia¬ 
ment or the King.” ( Loud cheers ). 

But that, equality was not now given, was made clear by Sir John Simon’s 
statement. That was so in regard to the taking of evidence where the Commission 
would take evidence in secret and Sir John would choose to tell the Indian wing as 
he called it, what best it should know. They must rest content to trust him every¬ 
where. As regards the report stage also, the British Commissioners were responsi¬ 
ble for their report to Parliament and not the Indian wing, whose report would be 
printed without any delay and even published simultaneously. What a concession ! 

It would even go to England as an annexure to the report as a record of the opinion 
of the Indians ! But there was no attempt to show that any effort would be made 
to arrive at a united report. Sir Chimanlal Setalved and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
had said that the present constitution and the present scheme as announced did 
not offer terms of equality. 

Mr. Jayakar added: “I say that the door is left open even now. The Govern¬ 
ment must not imagine that the door will be kept open for long. What is possible 
to-day, will not be possible to-morrow. Recently “The Times of India” said of 
me that ‘Mr. Jayakar’s sagacity had out run his courage.’ To-day, I say that my 
patriotism has outrun my political sagacity. It is because the Government have 
not played up that in my lot with my countrymen. We reject the statement of Sir 
John, because it is not a bona fide statement. (Loud applause). 

Mr. M. A. JINNAH made it clear that the differences with Government on 
this point were fundamental. There were several political schools of thought in 
this country—revolutionaries, Congressmen, Constitutionalists and petitioners 
Lieutenant Mahomed Nawaz had made an honest and frank speech when he said: 
“Whatever you do is right. Let me have something, as I am your man. Without 
you, I can do nothing.” (Voices: ‘No, no).’ 

Mr. Mahomed Nawaz: I never said that. 

Mr. Jinnah: “You said: ‘We cannot drive the British out; so make the best 
use of what we can get.’ There are those who want to reap a wonderful harvest 
for the Moslem community.’ 1 say to that: ‘You have been fooled, and you want 
to be fooled again ; but I refusp to be fooled.” 

A voice: “By whom ?” 
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of legislation. And Is eonai ™ d a Y , t0 ParI,ament the ultimate right 
authority Mho, <££&< <» “ 

ftg^stssrsijsra-s irtfe-tj 

“ d ~ d ™'V»V*e“rideJc” n Th7 ISS Jtes* 

the Parliamentary Committee. In the words of Lord Ri r ul7.riT 
Legislature’s Committee can only develop criticism and objection S t * 6 \!!. d,a ? 
How will it be in a better position than the Committee of thp Anrri t* ^ au £^tei )• 
tion and for the matter of that of the CommiUeecfthe SostiLeagu^^ 
tsfte great boon conferred on the Committee? It is a camoufl^ eTn' thfface 


_Mr. Tinnah had no quarrel with Sir John Simon, who had shown the utmost 

rnnld no b ^,. makin ^ their , subordinate and subsidiary position as pleasant as he 
«!! hi lb y - d °’ f XCept f0r tlle secret evid ence. The Indian wing in the provinces 
uould be provincial committees, and the Central Committee could ask questions 
nly when permitted by Sir John. And so far as the substance of Sir John’s letter 
was concerned, it was an open secret, and it contained nothing material that had not 
been stated by Lord Olivier and Mr. Ramsay Mcdonald “during their speeches 

$^sidSit* PrUngnOSUrPnSe UP ° n thCm ' EvCn then they s P ent four hours 

BM ,h " r in De "“ b " 5 ;^ 

Mr. Neogy : Miss Mayo had yet to come. 

J mnak : "You are making a great mistake by trying to represent that all 

l atKf ai ' ed r e - er ? ,nedon the b0 >' C0U for some sinister motive warn voi 

that if you persist in that you will lose the whole of India. y 

Mr. Crerar : “I imputed no motives.” 

M r : J inaal1 : “ Do you want only one section to co-operate with vou ? T)n 
you wish any decent party or any decent and self-respecting man to co-operate Jth 
you ; or, do you want only those who come before you as petitioners ? Tf v! I 
petitioners, I wish you luck. But be frank and be honest ? Do not tell us that we 
have got equal status and equal powers, and do not mislead the rest.” 

nf C * ? A r JA ’ r ?P resentatlve of the Depressed Class, recalled the references 

of the speakers before hmi that the Government had done nothing for the Depres¬ 
sed Classes, and said that the Government would have done everything had not 
higher classes stood in their way. He referred to the speech of Pundit Mad an 
Malaviya in the old Imperial Legislative Council regarding the amelioration of thp 
depressed classes, when the Pundit has said that Government should rightly abstain 
from interfering with social and socio-religious affairs. n 

T , Pro ceeding, Mr. Raja said that the present. Reforms gave them some powpr 
iney had no voice in the Government before 1919. Then the Congressmen wanted 
to do away with the nomination system in the Madras Legislative Council. Thnf 
distinctly showed that they stood in the way of nomination of representatives of 
Depressed Classes ( Cries of “No, No” from the Swarajist benches ). 

A voice : Ycu could come by election. 

Continuing, Mr. Raja said that they welcomed the. Commission 
possibility of its proving a boon to the Depressed Classes, They would n i ^ WaSa 

the Commission to remove untouchability. The Congress and other 

merely passed pious resolutions? and did nothing beyond that, " 4 bodies 
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DEATH OF MR. VISHINDAS 

At this. stage Sir Basil Blackett intervening broke the sad news that Mr. 
Harchandrai Vishindas had breathed his last. He suggested that to show their 
respect to the departed member they should not continue to-day’s sitting. To-morrow 
being a Moslem holiday, he was prepared to give Saturday for the purpose. 

The President announced the adjournment of the House as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased till Saturday next the 18th FEBRUARY, when 

Mr. M. C. RAJA referred to Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar’s question as to why 
the Depressed Classes should not come by election, and replied that the election 
of the Depressed Class representatives was as difficult as the river Jumna joining 
the Kaveri. If the Congress Party was so much interested in the welfare of the 
Depressed Classes, why did they not put up any candidate among them ? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : Did you ask for it ? 

Mr. Raja : Why should I ask for it ? 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : Become a Congressman and you will be put up as a 
candidate. 

Proceeding, Mr. Raja welcomed the fact that there was no mixture of Indian 
element in the composition of the Commission. He was convinced that the scheme 
of enquiry announced by Sir John Simon gave far greater opportunities of discussion 
than a mere round table conference. Excepting a microscopic fraction of the 
country, the rest of India believed that political progress could come only through 
diffusion of education and by the extension of the benefits of British rule. Let 
India co-operate with the Commission, which was no respector of persons, and 
which would judge the motives of Indians as they would see them. 

Mr. T. C. GOSWAMI, who was applauded by the Congress benches, said 
that Mr. K. C. Roy, whose words were listened to with great respect by the House, 
had told them that Sir John Simon and his colleagues were honest men. He had no 
quarrel with that proposition. But the point at issue was not Sir John’s brilliance 
or the mediocrity of his colleagues, but the implication which he must emphatically 
repudiate, that a man because he was clever had any right to come from another 
country, to dictate terms to this country. 

European Benches : He does not. 

Mr. Goswami : We have the scene of these seven Commissioners in search of 
a mission standing before their shop and telling : “Come in one and all, we are 
ready to receive you ( Laughter ). Contrary to their notions of racial intercourse 
under official guidance, they have to distribute their smiles in Western Hotel. A 
large number of m ’shroom parties have sprung up and there is even a party in 
Madras called the “Self-Respect Party.” (Laughter). 

Mr. Goswami next referred to the latest speech of Lord Birkenhead, which had 
done the Government cause greater harm than any speeches form the nonofficial 
benches. The Secretary of State had painted a picture of numerous deputations 
waiting on the Simon Commission. Sir Jonh had told them of 300 telegrams of 
welcome. Sir John might plaster them on the bare walls of his room. “We know 
how these telegrams are arranged. We have done that ourselves. (Laughter). It 
is a game at which both can play.” If Sir John Simon wanted to knowhow the 
Constitution had worked, the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly could show 
that. He could, for instance, learn how Lord Reading spoke of the detenus’ case 
having been examined by two High Court Judges which turned out to be false ; and 
how Lord Lytton certified that a sum of Rs. 30,000 was necessary for carpets for 
the Government House to enable him to discharge his duties. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmad : Why don’t you place these grievances before the 
Simon Commission ? (Laughter). 

Mr, Goswami : We on this side have always stood for a Round Table Con¬ 
ference. That offer is still open to the British Government. We younger men 
are anxious to establish national self-determination ; and the Government ought to 
judge us not merely by the speeches made here ( Laughter, Hear, hear ), but by 
the silence of the masses, which is very much more dangerous than our speeches. 

( Congressmen ; Hear, hear). We admit that the freedom of India presents 
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questions which are complex ; but the freedom of India will also mean 
complete reorganisation in the whole world. We are striving for that freedom. 

Europeans :-—Boycott won’t do. 

Mr. Goswami : We will follow it up by such measures as the situation will 
demand. I am hopeful that we will carry the day. There is among us great power 
of resistance of temptations ; and so, the large patronage of the Government has 
proved unavailing. I make a present to the Government of the exofficio loyalist 
votes ; but we will carry the day. 

Pandit MOTILAL was cheered as he rose to take part in the debate. He said 
that two important contributions had been made to the debate, one by Mr. K. C. 

Roy in this House, and the other by Lord Birkenhead across the seas. Mr. Roy 
had asked him to give a. lead. That he had done long ago when he advised the 
country to have nothing to do with the Statutory Commission. ( Applause). 

Pandit Motilal joined with Mr. Roy in paying a tribute to the greatness of Sir 
John Simon, and associated himself with all that had been said about the eminent 
lawyer both in England and in India. He knew Sir John was out to do some big 
^ lin S 5 b' ut t* 16 fact remained that the biggest thing that an Imperialist Englishman 
could do, would not meet even the smallest possible demand oi the Indians. “Sir 
John Simon is a big man but I for one will not advise my countrymen to surrender 
their right to even the biggest man in the world. That right is the right of self- 
determination. The promises made during the War were treated with scorn ; but 
India will not forego her right. In a short while, we will be able to stand on our 
legs ; and I am confident we shall be in a position to exercise that right fully 
and freely.” 

As regards Lord Birkenhead’s speech, it was the completest justification for 
the attitude adopted in the country. ( Hear, hear ). Political leaders who had 
spent their life in the service of the country were to count for nothing, and the Simon 
Commission was to receive an inspiration from those whose self-interest or fear 
compelled them to stand by the Bureaucracy. His Lordship had talked not merely 
of the “millions” of Muslims and depressed classes, but of the “millions” of Anglo- 
Indians. He hoped that the capacity of Anglo-Indians to multiply would increase, 

}o come some-where near His Lordship’s description. (Laughter). 

Lord Birkenhead had put Indians on the same level as lunatics, and wanted to 
reduce them to the position of inarticulate exhibits. What Lord Birkenhead stood 
for was that his will was supreme, and must be imposed at all risks. Pandit Motilal 
continued : “It is easy to reply in the same strain ; but I shall resist the tempta¬ 
tion and will only remark that heads that are swollen contain little wisdom, and that 
a man who rides high, rides for a fall,” 

The Pandit next turned to the resolution before the House. It was a resolution 
of the Nationalist Party. Congressmen suggested some changes, and the omission 
of the word “present” on which Mr. Jayakar had laid so much emphasis. But their 
suggestion did not meet with the support of the Nationalists. But all three parties 
stood for boycott, and the reasons for it did not matter (laughter). In fact, every 
party had its own reason for boycott (renewed laughter on European benches). So 
long as Britain held them by force, she was the arbiter of their destiny. The talk 
of giving any measure of freedom to a subject nation of their own accord was 
hypocrisy. It was in 1924 that his resolution for a round table conference was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority. A year later, another resolution which 
pitched their demands lower and certainly did not ask for full responsible govern¬ 
ment, was passed by the Assembly. The Government was asked to accept the oiler. 

But it did not, and since then a lot of time had passed. To-day all the Non-Con¬ 
gress parties had joined them in the demand for full responsible government. But 
this goal took into note the period of transition before India could have Dominion 
status like that enjoyed by South Africa and Ireland. But the matter must be 
settled at a conference between the plenipotentiaries of the two countries. Pandit 
Motilal quoted and fully endorsed the remarks made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
who till recently was a great pillar of strength to the Government. Sir T. B. Sapru 
had in his book stated that the reasons advanced in 1924 against Reforms would 
hold good even in 1929. The real question was one of policy, and on that British 
and Indian opinion had differed and would continue to differ in future, 
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The Pandit added : “It is absolutely futile to endeavour to reconcile Indian 
opinion when English and our interests clash. We do not use the same words in 
the same sense. I say the time is nearing when all parties will range themselves 
with the Congress in demanding complete independence.” 

Continuing, Pandit Nehru said that as for the constitution of the Simon Com¬ 
mission, he would merely recall that Lord Birkenhead, who had told them at one 
time that the Commission would consist of the best brains of the Empire, had in 
the end read into the Act a meaning which was not there, that the Commission 
must be purely parliamentary. jg 

The President at this stage reminded Pandit Nehru that he had been shown 
sufficient indulgence, and must bring his remarks to a close. 

Concluding, Pandit Motilal said he only wished to refer lastly to the telegram 
from Mr. Ramsay Mac Donald to Mr. Hartshorn. The Pandit made it clear that 
Indian opinion never expected that the Labour Government would do anything for 
India in this matter. “We stand on our own legs. Government?which have not paid 
attention to the lessons of History have invariably come to giief ; and I have no 
doubt that what has not been accomplished by the statesmanship of England will 
be accomplished by the people, adding another to the number of fallen empires. 

Sir Bhupendranath MITRA pleaded guilty to lack of political flair, particularly 
as he was not sure what correct flair in political matters was or should be, under 
the present conditions in India. His doubts on this point had been intensified after 
he had listened to the speech of Mr. Jinnah and some others. The speaker was 
essentially a servant of the Crown, and in that capacity he had served his King and 
country for over thirty years. It was his loyalty to his country that made him exert 
himself to secure for his country the maximum advantage in every direction. He 
yielded to none in solicitude for the welfare of his country, and its well-regulated 
progress towards self-government. 

Owing to the momentous importance of the present debate he could not 
refrain from appealing to the members not to take a course which might ultimately 
jeopardise India’s real interests. In the present political conditions of India, he 
must concede to the British Parliament the final voice in laying down the procedure 
for the examination of the working and development of self-government in India 
and in determining the extent of progress in that direction. To his mind 
there could not be a greater calamity than the fact that Indians were still 
incapable of making any serious effort to settle their internal differences, communal 
and otherwise. For this failing, History showed that the Government could not be 
blamed. Upon getting rid of that failing and upon the gradual approximation to 
the ideal of a harmonious India, depended political progress and the attainment of 
self-determination. He had little doubt that the reason for precipitate action by 
certain leaders was that that action was conceived in a spirit of passion, engendered 
by a feeling of affront to pride and self-respect, and of consequent distrust of the 
British Government, That aspect of the situation had been made abundantly clear 
by Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Jinnah. He besought the members of 
the Opposite benches not to allow themselves to be swayed wholly by passion and 

sentiment. . . , T . _ ~ ^ 

Referring to the attitude taken by the Oppositionists on the Joint b ree con¬ 
ference, the speaker said the question deserved serious consideration, whether the 
method of collaboration on honourable and equal terms which the scheme provided-— 
even though it was subject to certain limitations laid down by Parliament could 
not with sufficient good-will on both sides be worked to India’s material advantage. 
Sir John Simon and his colleagues had already promised their sincerity and good¬ 
will in the matter, and the speaker saw no reason to question their good faith. Pie 
doubted whether it was in the interests of India that some of her leaders should 
adopt an attitude of complete nonpossuwus . If the resolution were adopted, the 
eflect would inevitably be that India would lose the services of some of her most 
eminent sons for the evolution of her political development. He trusted that the 
members on the opposite side would not force the country into an unfortunate 
position. Pie appealed to the House not to pursue the negative resolution but to 
try to establish contact with Sir John Simon as soon as possible, and to secure for 
India the best advantage out of what might be considered a bad business. 
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Concluding, Sir B. N. Mitra assured the House that his appeal was not the 
outcome of a slave mentality, but was based on the strong optimism of one, who 
during the best part of a quarter of a century had succeeded in turning circums¬ 
tances, more adverse than his friends were now confronted with, to some advantage 
to his country. 


Sir Purushottamdas THAKURDAS, in supporting the resolution, made a long 
speech, at the conclusion of which, he declared, amidst applause, that India 
expected every man to do his duty at this juncture. He said he was fully conscious 
of India’s weakness and her handicaps. He was equally conscious of the benefits 
of British Rule ; but at the same time he considered it his duty to his country and 
the King-Emperor and the British Parliament to say in unequivocal terms that the 
Commission, as at present constituted, was not acceptable to India. He looks upon 
the Commission as a deliberate attempt on the part of the people in power in 
London to humiliate India, not only in the eyes of the world, but also in the 
eyes of Indians themselves. It had been said by official apologists that there was 
no special significance attached to the exclusion of Indians from the Commission. 
If that was the case, then why did they stick to that position, and why should 
they not yield to Indian sentiment ? The Government of India Act did not 
preclude the appointment of Indians on the Commission. 

Sir Walter Wilson :—Would you have Mr. Saklatwala ? 

Sir. Purushottamdas said it was not possible to expect the cooperation of the 
Indian people unless and until Indians were given equal rights and status. That 
there was no equality, had been exposed by Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Jinnah. If 
anything further was wanting to prove it, there was abundant evidence in the letter 
of Sir John Simon, when he said that the Indian Parliamentary delegation would 
not be the only body which would appear before the British Parliamentary Joint 
Committee, but that it would be one along with other representative bodies. There 
was an unmistakable mark of inferiority in the whole transaction. Yet, surprise had 
been expressed by some that the leaders had expressed their opinion on Sir John 
Simon’s letter so soon after its publication. There was nothing new in that 
document ; Major Graham Pole had further testified to it when in a statement to 
the press, he said that the terms were settled in London in November 1927. 


Sir Wilson : Overlook that statement. 

Sir Purshottamdas : Not unless you are prepared to say that Major Graham 
Pole is telling a lie. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar intervening informed that the statement had also 
appeared over the signature of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in “The New York 
Herald’'* and widely reprinted in India. 

Proceeding, Sir Purushottamdas referred to Sir John Simon’s advice to the 
Indian legislators to trust him regarding the in camera evidence, etc., and replied ; 
Supposing something unforeseen happened concerning the health of Sir John ? 
What would happen to that trust then? If Sir John really meant to give the 
Indian legislature equality, then let him say so in another communication. 

The speaker paid a personal tribute to Colonel Wedgwood for the bold stand 
he took up in the House of Commons, as well as in the historic letter which he 
wrote to Lala Lajpat Rai. He feared that Lord Birkenhead had struck a big nail 
in the coffin of the aspirations of India. “Man proposes, but Gocl disposes. W c 
shall wait and watch. India expects every man to do his duty, in spite, of fears 
and threats and all indications of pressure ; and 1 say India will come out tnumph- 
ant. (Applause) 

Sir. Hari Singh GOUR, while rising from the Nationalist Party block, was 
loudly cheered by the Congress, Nationalist and Independent I aity benches. He 
analysed the debate thus. The Congress Party repudiated the right of Parliament 
to determine India’s advance. The Nationalist anc n ependent Parties 
recognised the right of Parliament, but demanded equality in the enquiry. 
Thirdly, Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan’s amendment, which was supported by the Govern¬ 
ment, asked for unconditional and unqualified co-operation With the Commission. 
The Nationalists were not for absolute non-co-operation, i ney were not for 
unconditional co-operation either, 
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The President : “Will the Hon’ble member say on whose behalf he speaks ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : I speak on behalf of myself (loud and prolonged laugh¬ 
ter). I am a Responsivist, and I stand for conditional co-operation. Mr. Baldwin 
has stated on the floor of the House of Commons, that Indians should dismiss from 
their minds that there was any thought of inferiority in the scheme, Indians being 
asked to approach as friends. I am an old man. I am a man of peace. I want 
to obtain the liberation of my country, if possible by co-operation. I shall be guilty 
of a gross dereliction of duty if I spurn this chance of advancing my country s 
progress. (Official benehes : Hear, hear). 

“The resolution says that India should not co-operate unless there is equality, 
that equality has been granted to us, by the British Premier in Parliament. If Sir 
John Simon’s letter does not rise equal to the occasion, our complaint is not against 
Sir John Simon but against the British Premier. When the Government comes to 
move the resolution for the appointment of a committee of this House, then it would 
be time for us to give expression to our feelings and attitude and not now. 1 hose 
who want the Commission, and at the same time equality, cannot vote for boycott 
of the Commission, and then claim equality. They must vote for the Commission. 
Therefore, I ask my friends here to reconsider their attitude. Nothing will be 
gained by wholesale boycott of the Commission, because that cannot be made the 
pivot of attack. The Commission and the Committee of the Legislature are two 
different things ; and because we have not got equality for the Committee, why 
should we vote against the Commission itself ? If you are for conditional coopera¬ 
tion, you cannot vote for the main proposition ( Mr. Jinnah : “Manu is going 
wrong” ), and then ask equality for the Committee. I hope that good sense and 
common-sense will prevail at the voting time. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT appealed to the House to regard the decision that was 
to be taken as of very great importance to the future of the Indian constitution, 
and in particular to the future of this Assembly. Ten years ago, the legislature 
came into existence, and to-day the British Parliament was asking the Indian 
Parliament to co-operate with it in taking a leading part in deciding India’s future 
constitution. But Lala Lajpat Rai had asked them to reject the hand of Great 
Britain, and follow the old barren policy of non-co-operation. ( Lala Lajpat Rai : 
It is the mailed first). 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had said that Parliament’s declaration of 1917 w # as 
insincere. But this Assembly, with the first Indian elected President and with its 
enormous powers, was evidence of the falsehood of his suggestion. Mian Sha 
Nawab, an officer, who was holding the King’s Commission had spoken courageously 
aud modestly. 

A voice : What does his presence signify ? 

Sir Basil : It signifies that the voice of large number of people which was 
hitherto unheard is beginning to be heard (cheers). 

Proceeding, Sir Basil said that Sir John Simon and his colleagues were engaged 
in a double problem— the problem of the introduction of self-governing institutions 
with large powers, and the problem of the relations between the East and the West. 
He was an optimist, and he was thinking of a free and self-governing India as a 
partner in the British Empire. Sir B. N. Mitra, who had been working hard to 
improve the machinery of the Government was a better Swarajist than the whole lot 
of Congressmen who were engaged in pulling down the existing structure in the 
ambitious programme of erecting another. “I claim I have been a far better 
Swarajist than my friends opposite. If you doubt you can compare my record with 
your own. England is telling India that she is going to aid her in developing self- 
governing institutions. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar : We are going to have it, not as a gift. 

Sir Basil ; I agree self-government cannnot be given, (hear, hear. ) It must 
be taken with the help of Britain.” 

Continuing, Sir Basil quoted from the speeches of Mr. Jinnah and Sir P. 
Thakurdas in 1924 on the Finance Bill, when both of them refused to walk into 
Pandit Motilai’s parlour of Non-co-operation. 

Sir Purshothamdas ; My rttitude now is quite consistent with the speeches I 

then made. 
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Sif Basil also quoted the speech of Colonel Wedgwood made in 1922 severely 
condemning Non-co-operation as tomfoolery v severely 

ch« 4 d h£. nah in “ ,iec,ed : C »'”" Wedgwood hoe ch.og.d now. Yoo have 

piSS’A i"L“"?.o°£ p to s,si! e , “5 ™ »!>“« 

I am afraid Mr. Jtnnah has not only walked into the Pandit 1 <; I ff lesolution. 
,, S i,„ila.ed (Hear hear) by ,he Coo’g,e.Tp„ ” y W Ae £?£ hul'", bul 

why.hould the By be ,n such a harry. (Load and continaeS cheers Wf f h . 
Assembly would now refuse the hand of the British Parliament then it S L e 
to treat itself as a Parlfament. (Cries of “no ’•) It is not the t V r - ef -' Se 
that is going to suffer. (Cries of “No threats please ”) Mr. Jayakar has shoTnbmh 
political courage and political sagacity by his speech' He has complained of the 
tyranny ot his people. 1 hope my friends opposite will forgive me when I ™ , ! 
the tyranny which prevents liberty of thoug*htand liberty of conscience is 'absolute^ 

lncompnnbicwidithc development of democratic institutions in India. (Hear hear} 

1 heie is no likelihood of the composition of thp f^nmmie-ci^xn i * V ’, 1 d 

the procedure outlined by Sir John Simon in his letter merits ih” f avourabfe 5 cS 

S1 ^ n ° ftl f ASS r b1 ^- 1 ****** t0 Mr. Jayakar that he should now join his 
political sagacity and political courage with his patriotism and continue to keep 
the door open by voting for the amendment. (Loud cheers.) P 

rp . S-°, lo “ el G ID NEY declared that the leaders who had s0 contemptuously 
rejected the oiler of Sir John Simon had not the country behind them. Whom did 

fmm m? a ? wf" S n? S r "f 56 "' 1 cxcc P l the people he had collected 
from Madras ? Whom did Mr. Jmnah represent ? Not the Moslems of the main 
Moslem provinces of India. (Cheers.) Who represented the Depressed Classes 
among the Opposition ? say you represent hardly 2 millions people. In fact 
you represent yourself as leaders, some of you without followers. (Cheers and 
counter-cheers.) The fact that you have acted in this manner has discredited you 

} here is no getting away from the fact that you are under the British Parliament 
(A voice : British bayonets.) Call it British bayonets if you like. So lon» as you 
are under that constitution, it is your bounden duty as members of this House to 
co-operate with the Commission. 

,, M . r - SUHRAWARDY tried to controvert the arguments of the Opposition 
tWe Sked the a “ thors oftle Delhi proposals, why they sprung upon the P country’ 
J f m advanc ®> th ®‘r scheme, if they held that the Commission had been 
prematurely appointed. While he did not agree with Lord Birkenhead that a purely 
lari amentary Commission was justified historically and constitutionally, it was 
certainly dictated by the practical necesssity of the case. If Lord Sinha had been 
appointed, the Extremists would have vomitted fire ; and if Comrade Saklatwala 
had been chosen, the Moderates would have had a cold shudder. (Laughter) 

1 undit Motilal being the father of the resolution for complete independence, fondly 
believed that the country was for that goal. But Mr. Gandhi had described the 
Congress as a school-boy debating society, when it passed the independence resolu¬ 
tion. ( Hear, hear). The failure of Non-co-operation was writ large on the Swaraj¬ 
ist benches ; and not only was the speaker returned by two constituencies in Bengal 
but no Bengal Moslem on the Congress ticket succeeded. Mr. Bannerjee, Swarajist* 
had taunted his colleagues in the Bengal Council for absenting themselves, by saying 
that they were presumably satisfied with the constitution of the Commission. 
(Laughter.) The Moslem Bengal thus stood against boycott in spite of the show 
put up by the All India Moslem League session in Calcutta, where Pundits haran¬ 
gued. (Laughter.) Lt. Mahomed Nawaz returned by the general electorate 
was against boycott, and Mr. Jinnah was in love with the general electorates ! 

As the speaker was continuing, the President asked him to bring his interesting 
remarks to a close. b 

Mr. S. C. Mitter : These may be taken as read. 

The speaker asked Lala Lajpat Rai not to shed crocodile tears for Moslem 
interests. He told Mr. Goswami that if the Royal Commissioners were mediorre 
so were most of the Men in the world. He would have mediocre men to deni with 
his case. (Applause.) The unholy alliance among the Opposition ranks was bound 
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soon to melt away, and the Opposition’s formula would soon turn out to be the 
proverbial “Delhi-ka-laddoo. (Applause) cc 

P Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA rose amidst cheers from the Congiess, 
Independent and Nationalist parties. He said the proposal before the House was 
the result of the attitude taken by the British Government. He quoted from the 
articles which he wrote immediately after the appointment of the Commission and 
pointed out the conditions on which he would be prepared to co-operate with the 
Commission. He contended that those conditions of equality had not been given 
due consideration. The decision on the Indian constitution should be entrusted to 
Indians only and that was why he joined hands with the Congress Party. 

Pandit Malaviya described Lord Birkenhead as a big bully who would dnve 
Indians further from their English fellow subjects. In contrast, the speaker quoted 
from the speech of Lord Morley, stating that the influence of the educated Indians 
was far more than their numbers suggested. The despatch of 1833, the proclama¬ 
tion of 18 <8, the speech of Sir John Wood in 1861 and the War speeches of British 
statesmen, and membership of the League of Nations had over and over again 
recognised the equal status of Indians. It was in disregard of historical piactice 

that Indians had been excluded. . . . . , 

The resolution was not a negative one, but was a positive proposition, namely, 
that unless the King-Emperor appointed an equal number of Indians as commission¬ 
ers, they refused to co-operate. (Applause.) It was idle to expect Sir John Simon 
to grant what he had not the power to do. The speaker asked the Government 
categorically whether it was not true that the first suggestion of a Parliamentary 
Commission was made by the Government of India, that the legal opinion expres¬ 
sed bv the Government of India’s advisers stated that Indians should not be shut 
out that the names of 5 or 6 Hindus were actually recommended for the Commission, 
and that the Law Member was not in favour of exclusion of Indians (heai, hear) and 
that Sir M. Habibullah warned the Government of the results of the exclusion of 
Indians (hear hear) and warned the Government of the results of a boycott. I here 
was a clique working against India, which helped the preparation and circulation of 
a wretched book. ‘‘The Times.” and “The Englishman and The Pioneer and 
the European Association had months ago known that the Commission would be 
purely Parliamentary. Thus, the Europeans were taken into confidence, and not 
Indians. And the atmosphere created against India was such that Indians were 

represented as a low people and not fit to be equals. 

The Pandit next related the charges made against him by Mi. Raja by quoting 
from some speech of his in the old Imperial Council, and showed that not only 
had he urged the Government to give them full facilities for education, but had 
even urged the grant of additional facilities, and that it was Sir Reginald Craddock, 
the then Home Member, who merely replied that the resolution of Mr. Maneckji 
Dadabhoy would be referred to the local Government. (Shame, shame.) 

The Pandit read out a telegram just received from the President of the Diawda 
Sabha repudiating Mr. Raja’s claim to representation and supporting the boycott. 

Mr Raja tried to get up but met with cries of “Order, order.’ 

Mr Cosgrave asked whether. Mr. Raja was not entitled to be heard. 

The President said that according to the Standing Orders, a personal explantion 
unless the Speaker allowed, could be given only after the speech was over. 

Mr. Cosgrave said the rules limited the speech to fifteen minutes, but the 
Pandit had spoken for 50 minutes. (Voices : Order, order.) 

The President said that the Pandit was one of the leaders of the parties in the 
House, which the Hon’ble Member was not. . , 

Concluding, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya appealed to all Indians that 
the national honour was at stake, if they voted in favour of co-operation with the 
Commission. (“No, No” and also applause.) 

Mr Raja, rising on a personal explanation, said the telegram was a bogus one, 
and was sent by a person who was a creature of Mr. Srinivas Iyengar. (Laughter.) 

Mr CITATTERJEE said that the Indian Christians did not like the exclusion 
of Indians and stood for self-determination. They were not amongst the petitioners 
either. He believed in God’s will as a remedy for the ills of mankind, and asked 
them to accept the hand extended to them by the Commission. 
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Lala LAJPAT RAJ replying to the debate, said that he stood by the All-Par- 
ties* Conference decision that the Commission as at present constituted, was 
unacceptable to India. He asserted that the Pronouncement of 20th August 1927 
was settled in 1916 because of America’s pressure and quoted from the Parliamentary 
debates the spe.ech of lord Chelmsford in support. It must be remembered that the 
scheme of dyarchy was settled in march 1926, and the announcement was made in 
August 1917, and the United States entered the War in April 1917, three months 
before the announcement. 

Lala Lajpat Rai proceeding said that Col. Wedgwood’s position had been mis¬ 
represented, for whatever might be said of his views on non-co-operation in 1922, he 
certainly preached non-co-operation in Parliament on the 25th November 1927. 
Promises had been given by Britain, which were not carried out. There was nothing 
to be said against the Commissioners because they could not give equality, but 
against the documents which appointed them. Lord Birkenhead had said that the 
Commission would go on with the work.- Of course, it would when millions of 
Moslems, Depressed Classes and Anglo-Indians would come and give evidence! 
Lalaji could not understand Sir Hari Sing Gour, who had shifted his ground. Lala 
Lajpat Rai told Mr: Shah Nawaz and Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan that the Hindus had 
no intention of thrusting joint electorates on Moslems, unless the Hindus carried the 
bulk of Moslem Nationalists with them. At the same time, he told them that it 
would be safer to trust the Hindus than Englishmen. To the taunt of Sir D Arcy 
Lindsay, that India had not yet produced a constitution, Lalaji said that it was not 
possible to produce one so long as a third party in India put up created interests , 
Constitutions were not made in a day, but a constitution was being drafted, and God 
willing, would be completed very shortly. (Loud cheers). If the Government 
wanted to ascertain the depth of Indian opinion on this question, they must not 
allow any official to vote on the resolution. Any vote against the resolution, was a 
vote against freedom and for permanent bondage. 

Mr. CRERAR winding up said that the Commission was appointed under 
the King’s order ; and once it was appointed, that body was the master of its own 
procedure He therefore repelled any criticism that the Government of India was 
responsible for the procedure. He also repudiated the allegations that Sir John 
Simon’s statement was prepared in London. The powers of the Commission were 
very great indeed. The House would be well advised to reflect on the enormous 
ground to be covered, and the great dangers and inconvenience that would lesult 
from delay in the appointment of the Committee of the legislature. 

While admitting the great services Lala Lajpat Rai had been lendeiing to the 
Depressed Classes, Mr. Crerar said that the Depressed Classes were urging for 
protection from Brabtnanical taboos and caste prohibitions. The Home Member 
suggested that Lalaji should discuss the question with other leaders to the ultimate 
benefit of the Depressed Classes. Mr. Jayakar would have done better if he had 
maintained his original position, and better still if he had continued his advance 
(applause). He advised Mr. linnah to carry his realism further, and obtain the 
best possible results for hi# clients. It was a mistake to suppose that the present 
pnnnn v concerned only the three political parties, the Government and the Commis- 
sioT The most important part of the affair was the country and whole population 
of India ; and it was in their interests that the debate should coil el u le. 

MOTION PASSED 

As the debate concluded, the * l^V’was defeated he* waul’d pu°t 

vote on the mam resolution of Lala Lajpat ivai. 

the 'aT the°House°was Sed, the President saw some members pressing Mr. 
‘Rabiruddin Ahmed tovote. tQ the membe r, and asked him publicly to 

State Mr!' C Kabfruddindeclared that he would remain n ™ tn ^ 

The result of the voting was that 68 and 62 gainst 

The announcement was greeted with shouts of Banc.c Matatfam. 
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RAILWAY BUDGET FOR 1928-29 

Though he described it as his maiden effort at budget-making, Sir George 
Rainy’s first Railway Budget which he presented to the Assembly on the 20th 
FEBRUARY not only showed a record year for traffic in 1927-28 and a large 
reduction in the cost both of carrying the traffic and of repairing rolling stock ; 
but announced substantial reductions in rates and fares with the object of stimulating 

traffic. t , ... 

The financial results of 1926-27 belied last year’s apprehension that seven lakhs 
might have to be drawn from the Railway Reserve, as the actual surplus was higher 
than the estimate by Rs. 150 lakhs. , , 

Dealing with the revised estimates for 1927-28, Sir George Rainy said the check 
caused by the disastrous floods in Gujarat and Orissa was temporary, and all 
anxiety disappeared by the end of October. . 

Regarding the financial results of the year, passenger earnings compared with 
those of the previous year would be better by 150 lakhs, and goods earnings by 
- crores. Goods traffic extended with the exception of cotton to all commodities \ 
and no doubt ability to handle the traffic quickly had contributed largely to this 
success. Sir George drew attention to the growth of 40 per cent in the export trade 
n coal during the first seven months of the year. The railways expected to carry 
nearly 700 million ton miles and over 1,000 million passenger miles more than in 
1926-27 ; but in spite of increased traffic, the working expenses would be 63 lakhs 
less than the estimate, chiefly because of the drop of 11 annas per ton in the cost of 
coal and various measures taken to secure economy. 

Particularly remarkable was the reduction under Repairs and Maintenance, 
of 70 lakhs in spite of the addition of between 600 and 700 miles to the lines to be 
maintained. That proved that the anticipations of Mr. R. K. Shunmukham Chetti, 
who moved a cut of 50 lakhs were more correct than the Railway Board’s. But the 
result was due to the fact that the Railway Board agreed with the Assembly as to 
the necessity of economising in the workshop expenditure. Modernisation of 
workshops, which was still proceeding, had enabled more fuller use of the lolling 
stock ; so that the need for buying new stock was proportionately diminished. 
Interest charges took about 150 lakhs owing to heavy capital expenditure on develop¬ 
ment and a sum of about 50 lakhs more than in the year 1926-27 was provided for 
depreciation. The final result of 1927-28 was thus expected to be a gam of over 
12 3/4 crores from commercial lines, which was nearly 375 lakhs more than in 
1926-27. Of this, strategic lines’ loss would consume 1 2/3 crores ; 636 lakhs would 
go to general revenues and 474 lakhs to the Railway Reserve. 

Sir George Rainy said that in view of the financial position he proposed large 
reductions in third-class passenger fares, in rates and in the rates on certain 
commodities on the State-managed lines. 

Sir George Rainy expected a gain from commercial lines, in 1928-29, of 10 
crores and 64 lakhs, of which 12/3 crores would meet the loss on strategic lines. 
About 550 lakhs would go to the General Revenues and 350 lakhs the Reserve. 

The operation of the Depreciation Fund would show an increase of 3 crores. 

The Capital expenditure during the current year would be 3 crores, and the 
provision for 1928-29 was 28 crores, including 4 crores for purchase of Burma Rail¬ 
way Company s interest from the 1st January 1929. 636 miles of new lines would be 
opened during the current year, and 800 miles next year— the programme being to 
construct pioneer lines in Burma and Assam, branch lines in Southern India, cross- 
connections in the Punjab and feeder lines in Sind, rhus, the Railways were fully 
alive to their responsibility of extending and improving the communication of 

Sir Geoige Rainy wished Sir Charles Innes had presented the Budget to-day, as 
the results achieved were due to his policy and to the work of Sir Clement Hindley. 

The speaker had come with an open mind, and was convinced that valuable results 
were attributable to the separation of Railway Finance. If the House was anxious 
to continue the present policy, a stable rupee was the very first requisite ; and for 
securing this, the Railways owed a debt of gratitude to the Hon’ble Sir Basil 
Blackett, and acknowledged the assistance invariably received from Sir Basil’s 
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broadminded and courageous outlook on Railway Financial Problems, particularly 
in regard to separation of Railway Finance. The Commerce Member acknowledged 
the practical co-operation received from the House and the most loyal co-operation 
and assistance received from Sir Austen Hadow, Mr. Parsons and other members of 
the Railway Board. 

REDUCTION IN RATES AND FARES. 

Announcing the reduction in rates and fares Sir George Rainy said :— 

In the first place, we propose to make a substantial reduction in the third class 
fares on the E. I., N. W. and G. I. P. railways. Up to 50 miles, no change will 
be made ; but from 51 miles and upwards the reduction will be % pie per mile on 
the E. I. and N. W. railways. This means a reduction of 13 per cent for a 
journey of 300 miles, 16 per cent for a journey of 500 miles, and 20 per cent for a 
journey of 900 miles. The corresponding percentages on the G. 1 . P. Railway 
are 12, 13 and 15. 

In addition, we propose to abolish on the E. I. and G. I. P. Railways the dis¬ 
tinction by which Intermediate and Third Class mail fares are higher than by or¬ 
dinary trains. If there were no growth of traffic the reductions in third class fares 
would cost 122 lakhs in a complete year. 

It may perhaps interest the House to know how the new rates for third class 
passengers compare with those in force before the War. On the G. I. P. Railway, 
the increase is still substantial varying from 60 per cent at 50 miles to 30 per cent at 
600 miles. On the E. I. Railway, the comparison is more favourable to the new 
rates. The increase is 40 per cent at 50 miles, 23 per cent at 300 miles, 14 per cent 
at 600 miles, and 10 per cent at 900 miles. 

When the increase in salaries and wages and the prices of almost all com- 
modifies which as occurred since 1913 is taken into account, the increase in third 
class fares on this railway is distinctly less than might have been expected. But the 
comparisons on the N. W. Railway are better still at 50 miles. It is true, the 
increase is 55 per cent, but at 300 miles it drops to 18 per cent and for all distances 
over 466 miles the new fares are actually lower than the per-war fares, the difference 
at 900 miles being as much as 16 percent. I ought to add that we propose to 

discuss with company-managed railways, the desirability of similar reductions on 

their systems in order to stimulate the growth of third class traffic. 

Second in importance conies a substantial reduction in the rates for parcels and 
luggage. The figures of past years clearly suggest that the present rates are 
operating to restrict traffic, and in another respect the scale is unsatisfactory, 
because it proceeds by ten seers at a time, so that a parcel weighing n seers is 
charged the same as one weighing 20 seers. Instructions will be issued for the 
introduction of a revised scale with 5 seers instead of 10 seers divisions, and for a 
reduction of the rates by 15 per cent. The cost in a full year if there were no 

increase in traffic would be Rs. 74 lakhs, but we have every reason to expect a 

substantial increase. In the case of goods rates, we propose from reductions which 
should be of substantial benefit to the poorer classes and to the agriculturist. At 
present on the State-managed railways kerosene is carried at a uniform rate which 
works out at 42 pies per maund per 100 miles. We propose to substitute a teles¬ 
copic scale which fixes lower rates for all distances in excess of 300 miles and diops 
to 10 per 100 miles for distances in excess of 700 miles. This reduction I means a de¬ 
crease in freight of 16 per cent for a haulage of 500 miles, 35 per cent foi 750 miles 
and 42 per cent for 900 miles. The total cost is Rs. 28 lakhs a yeai with the pie- 
sent volume of traffic. , 

In the second place, we propose to reduce the rates on manure and oil-cake 
which vary at present on the State-managed railways to the absolute minimum of a 
tenth of a pie per mile. This means a reduction varying f 10m 4 54 pei cent for 

distances of 500 to 900 miles. In a full year the cost is • 5 akhs, but more 
manure carried means larger crops, and larger crops will rfesu m more traffic for 
the railways ; so that the indirect gain to the railwa>s -ion 1, concession may m the 
long run be considerable. _ _ , . 

The third important reduction is in the rate for jaggery. In this case also we 
propose to substitute a telescopic: unifrom rate at a cost of about Rs.io lakhs in a 
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full vptt for distanres in excess of 500 miles. This means a reduction, rising fiom 
43' p£ centto fs per cent at 900 miles. Here also, we look for a substantial increase 

m tr Finally, we propose to make a small adjustment in the rates for grain pulses 

and seeds/’ At present the rates on the E I. Railway up to 97 «niles andon Ae 
N. W. Railway up to 232 miles are higher than on the G. I. P. I a \ y. 
propose to remove this distinction at a cost of Rs. 12 lakhs a year. others 

P In order to complete my account of the reductions in. rates there are ^m o^rs 
to be mentioned. Two of them cost very little, but will I hope be appieciateci. 
Petrol at present pays a uniform rate which works out at 83 pies per 100 mi es. 
propose to substitute a telescopic scale which will affect al dtstances m excess of 
300 miles and means a reduction of 19 per cent for 500 3° per cent for 75 ° 

miles and m per cent for 400 miles. The cost is only Rs. 2 lakhs in a full yeai. 

The second concession is a reduction in the charges for horses, live-stock 
motor cars which will cost about Rs. 3 lakhs a year. . 

The other two reductions may be described as the removal of anomalou^ co - 
ditions on the E. I. Railway. It is more than two years since Oudh and Rohilktiana 
Railway was absorbed, but the telescopic scales still stop short at *e oM juncbons ; 
and terminals are charged as if the two railways were se F, at ': RaS- 

this system will cost Rs. 33 lakhs in a full year. In the second place, the R. 1. Kan 
way charges a goods terminal of 6 pies a maund for through °n 'vluch y 

render terminal services at one end only though fte 

for local booking is only 3 pies. The through terminal will now be 1 educed to me 

same figure. . , , 

Some of the reductions in rates and fares to which I have referred will b 
brought into force at once ; but due notice must be given of the remaindei. We do 
not expec" that all of them’can take full effect till June at thes earliest That fac 
will of course reduce the loss of revenue in 1928-29- We are giving up in a full year 
Rs. 122 lakhs in passenger traffic earnings, Rs. 77 lakhs m other coacl g ‘ ‘ 

about Rs. 106 lakhs in goods earnnrgs-that is Rs. 305 lakhs in all Wes antic p. t 
however that the very substantial reductions made will have an C Wc 

stimulating the growth of traffic and, that the actual loss "ill 1 be mud h less. .We 
have deliberately elected indeed to make substantial reduction in the case o P 
cular commodities, in the belief that the growth of traffic would thereby be 
rather than to spread the reductions oyer a wider area, and incur the 1 sk that 
reduction would be large enough to stimulate bookings on the ^ ol , e -J ,V ® e ^f cl 
that loss in revenue will not exceed Rs. 2 crores in 1928-29 when the 
the reductions are likely to become effective and the probable increase in tiaffic 

taken into account.” 

INDIANISATION QUESTION. 

Referring to Indianisation, Sir George Rainy said : “32 per $ent 

gazetted appointments created in 1925-26, and of the vacancies which occurred 
during that year in such appointments on the State-managed Railways weie filled by 
Indians. In 1926-27 the percentage practically doubled. ^ was over 62 per ce 
this year. It seems probable that 42 Indians will be appointed to the supert * 
railway services including the 13 candidates who, as anno J Jn n C f ed F . 1 4 f ne e ls and for 
successful in the examinations for the Inchan Railway Service °* ® A •, Wc 

the Transportation and Commercial Department of the State-managed ra y j 
are onlv expecting 18 European recruits this year for the State-managed railways. 
So lndfans me bkely to obtain 70 per cent of the appointments. We are rapidly 
reaching the percentage recommended as our aim by the Lee Commission 

So far, I have only been referring to permanent appointments. But we have 

also succeeded recently in obtaining a much larger P^P^ga R^wlvs which 
recruits for the temporary engineers posts on the State-managed Rail ay , 
our large construction programme requires. When in 192. we began ^ rec ™ 

temporary engineers in large numbers, we first of all advertised m this country tor 
ihem, but the immediate response was not as good as we could havewshed. We 

only succeeded in obtaining 28 sufficiently well-qualified men, of whom 7 weie 
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Europeans. In order not to hang up the programme of development we had theie- 
fore to obtain recruits from England through the High Commissioner ; and we got 
from him in all 43 temporary officers, on three-year agreements, of whom 9 were 
Indians and the rest Europeans. Subsequently, in January 1927, we advertised again 
for recruits in India and obtained a much more satisfactory response. \\e have 
consequently stopped the recruitment of temporary engineers in England 
altogether since January 1927. We have obtained 20 temporary engineers in India, 
of whom 11 are Indians ; and we have now got arrangements for maintaining a 
register of approved candidates for employment to whom appointments are offered 
as they fall vacant. I am conscious that this reference to Indianisation breaks the 
sequence of my speech. But I thought, the House would be^glad to have these 
figures before the general discussion on the budget takes place. 5 

SEPARATION OF RAILWAY ACCOUNTS 

As regards separation of Railway Budget, Sir George Rainy said : “During the 
last budget debate, it was suggested by some members that the time for review had 
arrived. Sir Charles Innes then said, that if there was a general feeling in the House 
to that effect, he would be quite prepared to agree to it. It is therefore a matter 
which had been under my consideration since I took charge of the Railway Depart¬ 
ment last April ; but I felt that it would be difficult if not impossible to arrive at 
satisfactory decisions as to the changes if any in the system which might be thought 
desirable until we were in a position simultaneously to decide what changes m railvyay 
accounting practice were necessary as a result of the enquiry made by bir Arthur 
Dickinson. His report was received last Autumn and the Railway Board and the 
Auditor-General are now engaged in studying its recommendations. We hope that 
those of them which have a direct bearing on the separation of Railway Finance will 
be ripe for decision in the Railway Standing Finance Committee in the couise of 
next summer. When that has been done, a natural opportunity will occur for con¬ 
sidering again the terms of separation agreed to m 1924. The discussions which will 
take place during the next few days will serve to elucidate the general feeling m the 
House And if there appears to be a general desire to review the terms of the 
convention, we shall push on with the examination of Sir Arthur Dickinson s leport, 
and will do our utmost to have the opinions of the Standing Finance Committee 
ready for the consideration of this House when it meets again in the Autumn session. 
If we are successful then I would move during the course of that session for the 
appointment of a committee to examine the working of the Convention and report 

what alterations if any were desirable. „ „ , ,, 

I have made it plain that the Government of India attach great value to the 

convention, and consider that it has worked most successfully. But 10 Pc ? a ^ 

what I have just said I have made it equally plain that they do not regard it as a 
thing so sacrosanct that it should be withheld from scrutiny or that they have any 
desire to deny this House an opportunity of satisfying itself on the whole subject. I 
trust that the procedure I have suggested will commend itself to the I ouse. 

The budget which I have presented to-day must, I dunk, give the Assembly 
reasonable cause for satisfaction : and it may fairly be claimed by the Government 
as affordhig evidence of the success of the policy vigorously pursued during the last 
five or six years During that period the railways of India, whethei regard be had 
to theiractaafworking or their financial results, have improved move rapidly than in 

were a source of annoyance to the mercantile comm unity w»d nflictod£*^'^y 
to trade. For two years past our wagon supply hasjbeen^ampk and su ^have been 
in a position to deal expeditiously-, with JjU *e tiaffi ^ r f ihvays was thoroughly 
season of the year. Six years ago the natuiai 1 became necessary in orrW 

making a substantia] contribution for relief -’k'TveTrs'that mav’co'mp 6 su £? 5 

to the reserve fund as a provision against the bad > *7 le ’ } ve aie able 

to make a substantial reduction in rates and tares without an} apprehension that 
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these may involve us in commitments too heavy for us to bear. Results like these 
cannot be achieved by any Railway Administration unless its policy is conceived on 
sound lines and unless those in charge of its administration possess the practical 
wisdom to devise the schemes necessary to secure economy and efficiency and the 
energy, which enables them to carry these schemes to fruition.” 

There was general applause when Sir George Rainy concluded his budget 
speech, after nearly one hour. 

INCOME-TAX BILL. 

Sir Basil then moved that the Bill amending the Indian Income-tax Act, as 
emerged from the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. 

Sir Basil Blackett, in moving for the consideration of the Bill, said that the 
Government did not propose to press for amendments in the new Bill. They were 
no doubt not in agreement with the Select Committee regarding clause seven. In 
this clause, the Select Committee had deleted that portion which related to exports 
from India, on the ground that there were difficulties created by the conflict of 
judicial rulings. 

The Bill was then taken into consideration clause by clause. 

SIR VICTOR SASSOON’S AMENDMENT. 

Sir Victor Sassoon moved an amendment for the deletion of the latter portion 
of clause 7. The Select Committee by a majority had decided to retain the proviso 
inserted by the Government to maintain the principle that the sphere of taxation 
of the Central Government should not be encroached upon by the local 
governments or by the local authorities—a principle which the C ommittee supported. 
Double taxation should be avoided, and an illustration would be where the local 
authority imposed a road cess, and based its assessment on the particular form of 
profits earned by that firm. It was admitted that if another method of assessment 
were employed, the firm would be entitled to deduct the cess in arriving at its profits. 

But under the proviso as now proposed a fiim would not be allowed to make 
this deduction, but would have to pay income tax on the amount it had paid as 
road cess. 

The Local Governments had a right to charge for services rendered (road 
cess ), and such charges weie a valid deduction from the gross profits in ascertain¬ 
ing the amount assessable for income-tax. He further argued that if the clause 
was passed, it was not unlikely that the local bodies would continue to charge for 
services rendered as before, as their position remained unchanged. The Central 
Government would be receiving an income from an unfortunate assessee to which 
they were not in equity entitled. The amount in question was about Rs. 1 % lakhs ; 
but Sir Basil should waive the right for the windfall, and not sacrifice the principle 
of equity. By passing the clause, the Assembly would be laying down a new 
principle that the innocent might justifiably be punished, for the misdeeds of the 
guilty. 

The arguments of Sir Victor were endorsed by Sir Purushothamdas Thakurdas 
( another signatory to the minority report) who emphasised that income-tax should 
be on the net income of a company. 

Sir Basil Blackett said that the verdict of the Select Committee was for the 
clause being retained. The clause had worked well for forty years. He admitted 
that there was a clear conflict of principles, but they attached very great importance 
to the principle that the Central Government should be the one and the only authority 
entitled to the profits ; and that if in any particular case, it appeared that another 
taxing authority was by some means or other taxing a company, then it should 
be after and not before the Government of India had taxed. The assessees 
would be in the same position as they were upto 2 years ago, for forty years. 

Sir Walter Willson supported the amendment for deletion. 

Mr. K. Roy opposed the amendment and it was defeated by 35 against 38 
amidst mild cries of shame. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar was the only Swarajist present, and he voted 
for deletion. 

Discussion then took pl^ce on clause 4 on the amendment of Mr. Mukhtar 
Singh that the admission of one member in the absence of objections by the other 
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” —. -.-~ r. " xcgttrucu its sumuem piuut ui suui partition. 

He said that it was objectionable that an income-tax officer, who was vested with 
full powers, should be both assessor and judge. 

The amendment was lost. 

• . Y ictor £ Sassoon next moved an amendment in respect of clause 7 for the 
introduction of a new sub-clause, the effect of which would be that where a merchant 
buys and sells m this country, liis agent would be assessed for Indian incometax : but 
where he merely buys m India, giving the Indian merchant his profit, he will not be 
liable for any profits he makes outside by selling in his own country. The Govern¬ 
ment proposal in the bill was too wide, and they ( the Government) might some 
day claim that if an Indian merchant shipped cotton to Hamburg, they would be 
entitled to income-tax not only on the profit the cotton merchant made, but also on 
that of the mill which consumed it, and on the profit of the shop which sold the 
shirt which was made from it. 

Slr P aJ i l1 ^ lackett replied to Sir Victor Sassoon’s arguments, which he said 
were calculated to mislead the Assembly. The clause now in question was 
introduced in 1918 at the instance of businessmen in Bombay, who complained 
of competition from Japanese merchants who had established branches in 
Bombay, and who did not pay income-tax while Indian business houses were taxed. 
1 he amendment ot Sir Victor Sassoon would very much narrow the present 
clause. 1 


AMENDMENTS LOST. 


Mr. C. G. Cocke supported the amendment which was put and lost. 

Another amendment on almost similar lines moved by Sir Victor Sassoon was 
also lost. 

Thereupon, Sir W. Willson moved for rejection of clause 7, as it stood in the 
bill. He relied on the observations of the Taxation Enquiry Committee, that it was 
wrong to tax an agent in India on the profits which he might be unable to 
ascertain. 

Sir Basil Blackett replied and Sir Walter Willson’s motion was defeated 

The Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee was passed without any 
alteration, Sir Basil rebutting the charge of Sir Victor that income-tax officers were 
“Blackmailers.” 

Sir Basil then moved for a Select Committee for the other Income-tax Amend¬ 
ment Bill, one of whose principal objects is to make illegal certain practices now 
adopted legally by persons desirous of evading payment of income-tax. 

Sir Basil Blackett affirmed that there was nothing Draconian in this bill, which 
was to a large extent modelled on the English Law. 

Sir Walter Willson said the Associated Chamber was anxious to help the Gov¬ 
ernment in seeing that there was no avoidance of payment of the tax ; but he 
held that the Bill was another link in the circle of income-tax law. He made running 
comments on the provision of the Bill and reserved his detailed criticism to the 
Select Committee to which he had been selected. But he emphasised that the Bill 
must provide that restrictions were intended to apply only to attempts at evasion 
which could be proved. 

The Select Committee will consist of Sir Basil Blackett, Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas, Mr. Cooke, Haji Abdulla Haroon, Sir Victor Sassoon, Mr. M. S. Aney, 
Mr. K. C. Neogy, Mr. Mukhtar Singh, Mr. Ghaznavi, Mr. Mahomed Shahnawaz, Mr! 
Anwarul Azim, Mr. K. C. Roy, Mr. V. K. A. Iyengar, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetti, Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya. Mr. Nirmal Chandra Chandar, Mr. Kikabhai 
Premchand and Sir Walter Willson.The House then adjourned. 


THE INDIAN NAVY DISCIPLINE BILL. 

On the 21st FEBRUARY, the House discussed the Indian Navy Discipline 
Bill. The speeches delivered on it were charged with bitterness and suspicion of the 
Government. This Bill was consequential on the Navy Discipline Act passed in 
Parliament but in the garb of conferring on India the benefits of the beginnings of 
naval Swaraj. The fruits of the study which Mr. Chetty had made of the 
genesis and progress of the parent measure in Parliament were available to the 
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Assembly when in an uncommonly good speech he drew pointed attention to 
the dangers with which it was fraught. £ I would not touch it with a pair of tongs’, 
concluded Mr. Chetty after exposing how it was a part of the deep game of 
British imperialists to strengthen their own navy at the expense of poor India. 
The speech carried conviction with every non-official elected Indian member 
in the House, so much so, that there was none to come to the rescue of Mr. 
Macworth Young who all the time looked despondent. The arguments of Mr. 
Chetty were so unassailable that the Army Secretary could not but admit their 
force and plead only for the sympliathy of the House. 

But still there was a sting in the tail of Mr. Macworth Young’s speech. It was 
that if the Bill was not passed there would be no Indian navy at all and India 
would continue to be defended by the British Navy, and consequently Swaraj 
would be postponed. But the Assembly’s temper was definitely against a bill which 
sought to create a navy mainly for the benefit of Britain but whose cost would be 
borne by the Indian Legislature which would have no control over the expenditure. 

This resentment grew stronger with every nonofficial speech, and Munshi Is war 
Saran in the course of an effective contribution, confessed to a feeling of despair at 
the Government’s attitude in regard to the army and navy. The members had in 
mind how the Skeen Committee’s report has been jettisoned and only one Indian 
is to be taken annually for naval training as a rop to make India pay for Britain’s 
imperialistic aggrandisements. So unanimous was the opinion among nonofficials 
that the representative of the Anglo Indian community thought it necessary to advise 
the Army secretary to abandon his attempt and come back with a better measure 
as demanded by Mr. Jinnah and Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

Later on the Army secretary’s threat that the Bill would be dropped was hailed 
with delight by non-officials and the bill itself was rejected by a majority of one 
vote. The House then adjourned. 


GOVT. SOLICITUDE FOR DEPRESSED CLASSES 


On the 23rdFEBRUARY Mr. Jayakar moved a resolution recommending that 
instructions be issued to all local Governments to provide special facilities for the 
education of the untouchables and other depressed classes and also for opening all 
public services to them, specially the police. . 

So the debate turned out to be an acid test of the professions and practice ot the 
Government. And this was provided more by Lala Lajpat Rai’s amendment than 
by the original resolution of Mr. Jayakar, for Lalaji not only wanted the Government 
to lay aside a crore for these classes, whose special trustees Lord Birkenhead was 
pretending to be, but also wanted it to open all public wells, streets, roads and 
institutions to these classes. 

Mr. Bajpai made a vain attempt to present the Government case in a rosy 
light and could hardly show more than that there were seven lakhs of scholars of 
these classes. He, however, made a very important statement which should shatter 
Lord Birkenhead’s theories, namely, that the untouchables are only 28 millions and 


Mr. Bajpai tried to cross swords with older hands, but found himself in deep 
sea on account of his being a young member. However, the House took a charitable 
view of his lapses. He could not answer the non-official case which was that 
efforts should be made to raise these classes to the level of others. Mr. Bajpai, 
however made the confession that whatever progress was made in this direction 
was made during the Reforms period and said that the United Provinces and 
Bengal had the best record. 

Mr Arthur Moore seemed sympathetic, but did not realize that the solution 
lay in mass education and improvement in the economic condition of these classes 
and not as he said, in carrying propaganda among the ‘oppressors’. 

Pandit Malaviya’s intervention at the end made out a terrible indictment ot the 
Government, tracing as he did the opposition of the Government from 1815 onwards 
to all non-official measures for the spread of mass education. 

Mr Baipai’s expression of ‘sympathy’ carried the House nowhere, but as the 
Swarajists were not attending, the nonofficials were only 25 against the Government 
bloc of 47. So Lala Lajpat Rai’s proposal was rejected. Though the Government 
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had opposed Mr. Jayakar’s resolution, it considered it wise to remain silent and 
let it be carried. The House then adjourned. 

RAILWAY BOARD GRANT. 

On the 24th FEBRUARY the voting on demands for railway grants commenced 
in a thin House. Sir George Rainy moved the demand for a grant of Rs. n lakhs in 
respect of the Railway Board. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, in moving a censure reduction of the amount to Re. 1, 
observed that the Railway Board was a pocket edition of the Simon Commission. 
(Laughter.) It carried on its programme without regard to the opinion of the 
House. He complained of the non-appointment of an Indian on the Board in 
spite of the promises given and the opportunities having arisen. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, continuing, asked if a European member of the Indian 
Civil Service could, after mismanaging finances, become Governor of a province 
and if another European member of the* same service could handle archaeo logy 
one day and industries another day and so on, was it difficult thing for an Indian 
to be appointed a member of the Railway Board ? Surely then in the opinion of 
the Government an Indian to be appointed a member of the Railway Board was 
yet to be born. (Laughter.) 

The censure motion of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta was defeated by 40 votes 
against 52. 

Next Mr. Kunzru raised a debate regarding racial distinction in the subordinate 
services. The debate was not concluded when the House adjourned till the next-day, 
the 25th FEBRUARY when Mr. Kunzru’s cut motion was negatived. 

Mr Kunzru next moved a cut of Rs. 10,000, to protest against the lack of 
educational facilities for the children of Indian employees of the railways for whom 
hardly one-third was spent of what was spent on the education of European and 
Anglo-Indian boys. The Oak Grove School at Mussoorie received Rs. 1,90,000 
from the E. I. Railway but admitted no Indian boy. 

Mr. Kunzru on an assurance from Sir George Rainy withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Kunzru then raised the question of local traffic service which was soon 
disposed of. 

STORES PURCHASE POLICY. 

Mr. Kunzru next moved a cut to discuss the stores purchase policy of the Railway 
Board. He quoted from Sir Arthur Dickenson’s report which, without giving the 
Indian Stores department a chance to explain its position, had condemned purchase 
of stores by it as defective. But even Sir Arthur Dickenson had suggested a central 
organization under the Railway Board for the purchase of railway stores. Mr. 
Kunzru suggested that a better method would be to establish a special branch 
of the Indian Stores department where those experienced in railway stores could 
function. The Raven Committee had shown how railway workshops were mismana¬ 
ged and if an enquiry were to be held into the purchase of stores disclosures would 
compel the Government to alter the present procedure. 

The motion was lost. 

CONCESSIONS FOR SEVASAMITI SCOUTS 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru then raised unsuccessfully the question ot railway 
fare concessions to Seva Samiti boy scouts as Mr. Parsons said these concessions 
were given on consideration only of an increase in traffic, 

INDI ANIMATION 

Mr. B. Das next complained that the company-managed railways had not ful¬ 
filled their obligation to recruit 75 percent Indians. 

Sir George Rainy said the Government was ever watchful and the members 
could, if it were not doing so, direct attention to the matter. 1 here was no ground 
for the extraordinary suspicion of Mr. Das. Remarkable progress had been made 
in two years and the company-managed lines would fulfil their part of the obligation 
regarding Indianization. 

Several other token cuts were rejected, the movers drawing the attention of 
the Government among other things to the non-recognition of the Moradabad 
Railway Union and the absence of proper relief to the railway employees, 

27 
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RAILWAY BOARD DEMANDS. 

On the 97th FEBRUARY Maulvi Mahomed Yakub proposed a cut of Rs. 100 
in the Railway Board grant in order to draw attention to the necessity of opening a 
branch of the clearing house at Lucknow. It was a most suitable centre in every 
respect and by opening a branch there a longstanding grievance of the employees 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway would be removed. 

The motion was put to vote and defeated, 25 voting for and 55 against. 

GRIEVANCES OF RAILWAYMEN 

Col. Gidney next drew attention to the existence of grievances among railway- 
men and urged the appointment of a committee of enquiry or the institution of a 
complaints department in either the Railway Board or at the headquarters of various 
railways. He enumerated a series of grievances which, in spite of his persistently 
drawing the attention of the Railway Board, continued to exist. . In the first instance, 
the service agreement was used as a leuer to satisfy the desire of officials. Em- 
ployees who had put in long service were dismissed without adequate reasons and, 
once they were dismissed, it was almost impossible for them to prove their inno¬ 
cence. In this connection, he objected to railway officers being given autocratic 
powers for dismissing their subordinates. Secondly, employees were very often 
harshly dealt with in the matter of their provident fund and gratuities. Thirdly, 
men were made to perform inhuman duties like putting in up to 16 hours per day. 
Fourthly, the existence of the system of confidential communications marred the 
future of many persons. Their work was always judged in the light of confidential 
reports received against them from centres wherefrom they had been transferred. 

The motion was withdrawn. Col. Gidney then drew attention to the 
unsatisfactory leave rules. The motion was lost. 


UNFAIR FREIGHT POLICY. 

Discussion then centred round a cut moved by Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh ciiti- 
cizing the general railway policy of fixing freight rates on different articles in such 
a way that Indian industries and agriculture were adversely affected, while English 
firms in India and foreign industries were helped. 

The mover instanced the case of sugar produced in outside countries which was 
allowed to be carried on the same freight as Indian sugar and jagggery. Sulphate 
of ammonia was a manure manufactured outside India and sulphuric acid was 
manufactured in India and commonly used by agriculturists. But Government had 
decreased the rates on the former and increased the rate on the atter. 

Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh then referred to the rates on bone manure, which 
helped the exporters to the detriment of Indian agriculturists. Lastly, he men¬ 
tioned the fact that while the Government had for the convenience of England- 
goin^ persons arranged for the Punjab Limited ( special train ), they weie yet to 
think of arranging for a special train for the carriage of fresh fruits from one part 

of India to another. . , 

Eventually the cut was defeated by 39 votes against 42. 1 he House adjourned. 

SUPPLY OF RAILWAY REPORTS. 

On the 28th FEBRUARY Mr. Joshi complained that the reports of railway 
departments and of their committees were not made available to members ot the 
Assembly and to the general public. The motion was eventually withdrawn. 

FINE ON RAILWAY STAFF. 

Mr. Toshi next criticised the control, management, and use of the fine funds. 

The motion was withdrawn and the demand under the head Railway Boaid 

was then passed without any cut. . . . . 

On the motion of Sir George Rainy the House agreed without opposition to 
the next demand of Rs. 1,67,000 in respect of inspection. 

separation of audit and accounts. 

When under the third head Audit Sir George Rainy made the demand, Mr. 
Neo 'y referred to the recommendations of the Dickenson Committee and the 
system of separation of audit from accounts now under experiment on the E.I. 
RTiiwav He gave expression to the fear that this system might be extended to other 
railways without the Assembly having had opportunities for discussing the results 
of the experiment along with the results of the convention of the separation ot 
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railway finance from the general finance. He wanted an assurance that nothing 
would be done in a hurry and behind the back of the Assembly. 

Mr. Parsons promised to bring the results of the experiment on the the E. I. 
Railway before the Standing Finance Committee. He further indicated that the 
recommendations of the Dickenson report would come up before the Standing 
Finance Committee separately and not en masse . The demand was sanctioned. 

WORKING EXPENSES. 

The next head was Working Expenses (Administration). 

Mr. Seslia Iyengar urged that an operating ratio should be fixed and there 
fore moved for a cut of Rs. 3,00,00,000 out of Rs. 12,00,00,000 and odd. 

The cut was lost and the motion was carried. 

THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 

Mr. Joshi next complained against the inadequate facilities afforded to third 
class passengers. He said the earnings from this class were ten times more than 
those of the first and second class, still the accommodation and facilities provided 
for the latter classes were many times better. In the waiting rooms there was not 
even a bench for 3rd class passengers to sit on. 

The motion was lost. The demand was sanctioned. 

Mr. Joshi next protested against the inadequate reduction proposed to be made 
in third class fares. Pie was sure that if this benefit was given to the whole of third 
class passengers Government would benefit by the resultant increase in traffic which 
it was sure to bring about. 

The motion was put to vote and defeated, 34 voting for and 41 against. 

coal freight. 


Mr. Neogy then brought to the attention of the Government the necessity of 
reducing coal freight particularly of the coke used for domestic purposes. 

Sir George Rainy said that the matter would not be overlooked when the time 
for the reduction of freights came. 

At five o'clock the guillotine was applied and all the remaining eleven demands 
under various heads were carried. The House then adjourned. 

Budget For 1928 - 29 . 


On the, 2Qth FEBRUARY Sir Basil Blackett was loudly cheered by the 
Assembly both when he rose to present his last budget and also towards the 
conclusion of his speech. The Swarajists joined in the general cheers when he sat 
down with a prayer that no storm from without or from within might descend upon 
India to disturb the bright prospects of financial well-being to which India seemed 
to be justified in looking forward. During the course of his speech at several stages 
Sir Basil was cheered, particularly when he announced the complete remission of 
provincial contributions and when he referred to the fact that the finances of the 
country had been stabilized. The following speech was delivered by the Finance 
Member in introducing the Budget for 1928-29 


INTRODUCTORY. 

SIR,—Before the last Simla session, long before the Finance department is usually 
called upon to make a close forecast of the budget of the succeeding year, questions 
raised bv the report of the Tariff Board on the Cotton Industry necessitated a deci¬ 
sion to sacrifice nearly a crore a year of our customs revenue. This decision, which 
added to the risks already taken in framing a budget for 1927-28 which Iett a gap of 
about a crore and three-quarters on the wrong side in the prospective figi res lor 
1928-29, has made the period of iflcubation of the present budget an exceptionally 

long one.* Long preparation is apt to lead to a long budget speech. Moieo\er, last 

budget speeches, like speeches on other valedictory occasions, offer temptations to 
reminiscent prolixity. But, aware of the temptations that beset me ^ Piesentmg 
the last budget statement that I shall have the honour of inakin to this House, I 
shall endeavour to singnalize the occasion by making my speech a short one. 

ACTUAL OUTURN OF 1926-27. 


2, The revised estimates for 1926-27 published a yea ego anticipated a total 

revenue of 1,29*97 crores and a total expenditure 01 1,27 15 cioies. leaving a net 
surplus of 2,82 lakhs. The final figures show a total revenue 01 1,31-70 crores and 
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a total expenditure of 1,2874 crores, leaving a net surplus of 2,96 lakhs. The 
incresed figures on each side of the account arose mainly from the method adopted 
for bringing railway revenue and expenditure into the account. The only important 
variation is an excess of 42 lakhs under military expenditure, which has been conver¬ 
ted by minor variations under other heads into a small gain of 14 lakhs. In accor¬ 
dance with the proposals I made last year, the entire surplus of 2,96 lakhs has been 
taken to the-Revenue Reserve Fund. The close approximation of the revised 
estimate to the actual outturn is an encouraging sign of the improvement in our 
methods of budgetting. The extent of this improvement will be clear from the 
statement attached to the printed speech which gives the corresponding figures for 
a period of ten years. 

REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1927-28. 

3. The visible balance of trade, including private imports of treasure, for 
the ten months ended 31st January 1928 was in favour of India by 37*24 crores 
as compared with 27*05 crores a year ago. Both imports and exports of merchan¬ 
dise have increased in value by 8 percent. Improvement has been increasingly 
marked during the latter months of the year 1927, and it is a further sign of inherent 
soundness of India's trade position that practically all the principal articles of 
import and export contribute to the increase. Among exports, raw cotton alone 
shows any appreciable falling off, reflecting the unsatisfactory conditions of 
the last harvest, but the figures for the present season, so far as they are available, 
hold out a better promise. I will not occupy the time of the House with figures 
for individual commodities except to refer to motor vehicles of which the statistics 
are of peculiar interest in relation to the development of India’s road communica¬ 
tions. Following the reduction in duty which came into force a year ago, increases 
of 16 and 35 per cent, respectively have been recorded in the number of motor 
cars and commercial motor vehicles imported during the first nine months of the 
year, but owing to lower prices, the yield of our customs duty on these imports has 
fallen below our expectations. During the last two years, however, prices in general 
have shown a stability unknown since the outbreak of the war. While more stable 
world conditions are partly responsible for this result without which there cannot 
be a healthy basis for the expansion of trade, the figures of India’s trade reflect 
the advantages which have accrued from the stabilization of the rupee. I always 
regard railway earnings as an important barometer of trade and the House has 
already been made aware of the remarkable improvement in the railway figures for 
1927-28 which, by enabling important reductions to be made in railway charges, 
will itself give a new stimulus towards business and agricultural prosperity. In 
addition, I think I see other clear indications that during the last year Indian 
commerce has made a steady advance and that the effects of the post-war 
trade depression are at long last being dissipated. A noticeable feature of the 
trade returns is the reduction in the net imports of treasure by 9 1-2 crores in the 
first ten months of the current year. 

REVENUE, 1927-28— CUSTOMS. 

4. The net customs receipts for 1927-28 were put at 48*73 crores. Present 

indications are that this estimate will be all but realized. There will, however, be 
rather wide variations under certain of the individual heads. For example, tobacco 
is now expected to yield 37 lakhs more, mineral oils 38 lakhs more, protective 
duties on iron and steel 25 lakhs more, and jute as much as 55 lakhs more than 
estimated, while there will be a deterioration of something like 70 lakhs under 
cotton piecegoods, and 40 lakhs under matches. On the whole, I think we shall 
be down by about 10 lakhs. This is very satisfactory when we remember that 
the estimate allows for the loss of about 45 lakhs due to the abolition of the 
inport duties on mill stores, and machinery consequent on decisions taken after 
the budget was framed. The stopping of the leakage in Kathiawar may be given 
as an important reason for improvement in our figures. . 

5. Taxes on income have proved a disappointment, particularly m Bengal 
where the original estimate was unduly high. I have taken the original estimate of 
16*95 crores—a deterioration of 1,30 lakhs. 
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6. Salt revenue is down on the original estimate by 25 lakhs notwithstanding 
the fact that salt issues have so far been slightly in advance of last year. The 
system of credit sales accounts for a portion of the decrease, and I expect a better 
yield next year. 

OPIUM ... 

7. The net revenue from opium scarcely varies from the original estimate a 
slight reduction in the receipts being counterbalanced by a reduction in expenditure. 

RAILWAYS. 

8. The railway contribution, as the House is aware, is now estimated at 6 36 
crores as compared with the budget figure of 5-48 crores. The latter estimate 
assumed that the net surplus would not exceed 3 crores and would, therefore, go 
in full to the Railway Reserve Fund. The improvement in railway earnings has the 
result of making the surplus considerably bigger and one-third of the excess over 2 
crores accrues to general revenues. 

EXPENDITURE, 1927-28.— MILITARY. 

9- I put military expenditure at 54*92 crores, the same figure as in the original 
budget. Savings owing to troops being sent to China and other causes have been 
or are being used towards financing a programme of expenditure upon moderniza¬ 
tion which the Army authorities and the Government of India recognize as urgent 
but for which adequate provision could not be made in the budget. It is satisfactory 
to note that no excess is anticipated over the original estimate. 

DEBT SERVICES. 

10. The head Debt Services shows a saving of 17 lakhs owing to an increase 
in the interest payable by Railways as a result of their having spent 30 crores on 
new capital works as against 25 crores provided in the budget. There is also an 
increase in the interest receivable from the Provincial Loans Fund owing to the 
larger advances made to it. 

OTHER HEADS. 


11. The only other variation of importance which I need mention is a decrease 
of 18 lakhs in irrigation expenditure. This is more apparent than real, and repre¬ 
sents mainly a transfer from revenue to capital in the North-West Erontier Province. 

SUMMARY. 

12. The above variations may be summarized as follows :— 

( Lakhs of rupees.) 


Better. Worse. 

Customs r.. ... ... 10 

Taxes on Income ... ... »•• G 3 ° 

Salt ... ... ... 25 

Railways (net) ... ... 88 

Debt services ... ... *7 

Immigration expenditure ... ••• 


1,65 1,65 


In other words, the revised estimate, like the original budget exhibit*. neither a 
surplus nor a deficit. The latter put revenue and expenditure at 1,25 -6 crores, the 
revenue figure including a special appropriation of 1,7- lakhs fiom the Revenue 
Reserve Fund to which the revenue surplus of last year was transferred. The 
revised estimates point to a total expenditure of 1,2774 ‘® ta L re ^“ u , e 

of the same figure inciting a special appropriation of 1,69Jakhs fiom the fund. 
Exclusive of this last item, the variation in the net result amounts to 3 lakhs only. 
Here again, we have reason to congratulate ourselves on the success of our 

budgetting. WAYS AND means and public debt. 

Before giving the figures for next year, l propose to deal with the Ways 
is nosition. This mav he briefiv summarized as follows i 


2 3 - 

and Means position. 
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( Crores of rupees.) 
R evised, Budget, 
1927-28. 1928-29. 


Liabilities . . 

Railway capital outlay ••• ••• 3 °.° 20 0 

Other Capital outlay •••. — 

Provincial Governments’ transactions ... 00 7 o 

Discharge of debt ( net) ... 2 5 4 *9 * 

Miscellaneous (net) ... ••• 3 ° _ 

687 58*3 


( Crores of rupees.) 
Revised, Budget, 
1927-28. 1928-29. 


Resources . 

Rupee Loan ( net) 

Sterling loan ( net) ... 

Postal Cash Certificates and Savings Bank. 

Other unfunded debt 

Debt redemption 

Depredation and Reserve Funds 

Gain on Revaluation of Securities in the Paper Currency 
Reserve, etc. ( net) 

Reduction of Cash balance. ... ... 


i 8’5 

9 *i 

67 

4 *o 

5*2 

5*8 


32*0 


6*6 

5 *i 

5’6 

6*8 


7 *i 

11*4 2*2 



58-3 


POSITION SATISFACTORY. 

The net proceeds of the rupee loan in the current year amounted to 10^ 
crores only, while the total amount of debt redeemed amounted to 25-4 crores. Of 
this total 21 'A crores represented the bonds maturing 111 1927 and 1928 which were 
either converted or redeemed in cash. In our anxiety to guard the interests of he 
Indian taxpayer and in our desire not to disturb the market in Government securities 
which were being quoted at ratker figures than we ourselves thought to be justified, 
we did not make the terms of our rupee loan as attractive as we possibly should 
have done, and the fact that it was a shortdated loan seems to have militated against 
complete success. In the result, we had to tide over temporary difficulties by 
various expedients. The re-introduction of Treasury Bills in India ^ 

Tccordiancc with oup plans, as we deliberately desired to improve the financial 
facilities of the Indian money market and check seasonal fluctuations in the market 
for Government securities by this means. We found it necessaiy, in addition, to 

reson^externa^borrowing/first by raising sterling bills to the ex t ea t o g „nl,K>n 

in England in July last which have since been repaid and latei by the issue ota 
sterling loan oi &'A million about a month ago. Even so, the net cash receipts 
from the rupee and sterling loans aggregated only 27A crores which was only 
about 2 crores more than the net amounts* of debt discharged and as much as 3 

SEW5C5P 

™t for oroduc^vf purposes. *the railway budget introduced last week, 

electric and otheBuUtj:n.s^p y f ^ country and these mus t be made 
available without stint, for loans for capital purposes, whether issued by the Central 
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Government, by provincial Governments or by other authorities. For 1928-29 the 
capital programme of the railways is being restricted to 24 crores with a special 
addition of 4 crores for the purchase of the Burma Railways. The Railway Board 
would have liked a larger allotment, but we felt that this was much as we could 
wisely provide in existing circumstances. The aggregate capital expenditure next year, 
including the drawings of provincial Governments, is again expected to be in the 
neighbourhood of 40 crores, while the net amount of debt falling due for discharge 
will be 19 crores. Allowing for other capital resources available to us, I expect that 
it should be sufficient to raise a loan of about 32 crores only, of which about 13 
crores will represent new money. I see no reason at present to think that t le 
whole of this cannot be raised in India, but much must depend on the monsoon, 
and the fact that the payment to the Burma Railway Company has to be made in 
sterling adds to our sterling requirements. Indeed if we effect the puichase out 
of money remitted from India, we shall really be paying off four crores of external 
indebtedness. 

HOME REMITTANCES. 

14. A year ago, we estimated that we should require to remit ^35/i million to 
London during 1927-28. Actually, this would have been somewhat higher owing 
to our inability to carry out the remittance programme in full at the end of 1926-27, 
so that we started with abnormally low balances in London. In addition, the 
excess in our capital expenditure was partly incurred outside India. The sterling 
loan to which I have just referred has made it possible to reduce the net remittance 
ficrure to about £30^ million of which £28^ million is expected to be remitted 
through the market. For 1928-29 the remittance figure has been put tentatively 
at -£36 million, which will enable us to close the year with a normal balance. 

PRICES OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

ic I quote, as in previous years, the market prices of Indian Government 
securities in India which show how India’s credit has improved in recent years. 

MARKET PRICE ON 

1st Feb. 1st Feb. 1st Feb. 1st Feb. 1st Feb. 1st Feb. 



1923. 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a 

5 per cent. Tax 
free loan, 1945- 
55. 

y/ z per cent. 

88 4 

96 10 

97 15 

100 12 

107 5 

106 10 

Indian Govern¬ 
ment rupee 
loan. 

57 0 

66 0 

66 9 

70 8 

77 7 

7515 


The following further figures compare the prices of India stock and other stock 
in London on certain dates. They show even more clearly than they did last year 
that the credit of the Government of India now stands considerably higher in the 
London market in relation to the British Government and other gilt-edged borrow- 
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ers than it did in 1914 


30th 30th 1st. ist. 31st. 
April April Feb. Fob. Dec. 
1914. 1923. 1926. 1927 1927. 


India 3 per cent 

loan .>• 

India 3 A percent, 

loan 

Local loans 3 per cent stock 

London County Council :— 

3 A per cent, 
stock 

3 per cent stock 

The improvement of India’s credit in 
the success of the recent sterling loan- 


75* 60* 58 59 * 62* 

88* 70* 68 70* 72* 
87 69* 64* 63* 65 


79* 73 74* 73* 

68* 63 64 63* 

London war strikingly demonstrated by 


97 

81 
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Last year I commented on the fact that the disparity between the prices of 
India 3per cent. Rupee stock and India 3^ per cent, sterling stock was leading 
to very considerable transfers of money from India to London in order to take 
advantage of the higher yield of the sterling stock. This process has been continu¬ 
ing to a not inconsiderable extent, though checked by the final stabilization of the 
rupee on a gold basis. It is significant that disparity is much less now than it was 
last year. Nevertheless, the necessity for an external loan was partly due to the 
effects of this transfer of capital away from India, and if public and private transac¬ 
tions be taken together, I have little doubt that in spite of the issue of a 
sterling loan of £ 7% million in 1927-28, the net amount of India’s external 
indebtedness has been considerably decreased and not increased in the course 
of the last year. It will be seen from the figures which I am about to give of 
the Government of India’s total debt, that the increase during the year in 
our external indebtedness as a Government, is considerably less than the 
sterling loan and that the sterling debt is only £ 3 1/3 million more than it was three 
years ago. During 1927-28 our total indebtedness has increased by 16 crores, 
while our deadweight debt has decreased by 22 crores. 

[ We omit the statement showing the Debt of India, outstanding at the close 
of each financial year.— editor ] 

In the five years since the 31st March, 1923, when the era of deficits came to 
an end the aggregate debt has increased by 1,13 crores, the productive debt has 
increased by as much as 1,89 crores, and the unproductive portion has been reduced 
by 76 crores. By the end of 1928-29 we hope to have just about liquidated the debt 
due to the five years of revenue deficits from 1918-19 tp 1922-23, and if the recent 
rate of progress is continued, our unproductive debt should vanish altogethet 
in about twelve years* time. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1928-29 — REVENUE— CUSTOM. 

17. I now turn to the budget estimates for next year, 1928-29. Net customs 
revenue at 50T8 crores is expected to bring in 1,55 lakhs more than the revised 
estimate of the current year. Sugar, allowing for the effect of the establishment of 
the land customs line at Viramgam, should bring ip about 40 lakhs more j motor 
cars and cycles which, in point of revenue though not in point of numbers, proved 
somewhat disappointing after last year’s reduction of duty, should bring in about 26 
lakhs more ; cotton piecegoods have been disappointing in the current year, but 
should show an improvement in 1928-29 which I put at 30 lakhs. On the other 
hand, I have had to allow for the full effect of the loss of revenue resulting from 
the abolition of the import duty on mill stores and machinery which was only 
partially felt in the current year. This in itself means a further loss of 40 lakhs. ' 

TAXES OF INCOME. 

18. I have assumed that next year’s receipts under head of Taxes on Income 
will fully reflect the prosperity which the jute trade is enjoying in the current year 
as is evidenced by the revised estimate of the export duty on jute ; also that we shall 
obtain a full year’s revenue under the altered method of assessment of tea compa¬ 
nies. Allowing for these two factors, we are, I think, justified in taking the net 
total for next year at 17 crores which is 1,35 lakhs more than the revised estimate 
for the current year, but only 5 lakhs more than the original budget. 

SALT. 

19. Under the head Salt 1 have repeated the Current year’s budget figure of 
7 crores. This is 25 lakhs more than the revised estimate which as I have said 
does not represent the full duty upon the actual issues of 1927-2&. 

OPIUM. 

20. The result of our policy of gradaal reduction and eventual extinction of 
opium exports is to reduce gross opium revenue by 32 lakhs next year, but there 
will be a saving of 7 lakhs in expenditure so that the net sacrifice under this head 
will be 25 lakhs. 

RAILWAYS. 

21. The contribution from railways to general revenues for next year will, 
un4er the convention, be based on the results of the working of the year 
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65-27 

56-23 

5503 

56'00 

55*97 

54*92 

55*io 


1926-27, and yield only 5*23 crores. This will be reinforced by the addition 
25 lakhs representing one-third of the surplus over 3 crores assumed in the 
railway budget. Even so, we shall be getting 88 lakhs less than is anticipate 
in the revised estimates for 1927-28. 

OTHER HEADS. . 

22. I have allowed for the reduction of 10 1/2 lakhs in the subsidy due 
from Mysore, which was recently sanctioned. For the moment, 1 assume that 
we shall be receiving from the provinces the entire amount of the contributions 
which have not been finally extinguished, namely, 2,58 lakhs, inclusive or 51 
lakhs from Bengal. 

EXPENDITURE.—MILITARY EXPENDITURE 

23. The following table exhibits the figures of net military expenditure for each 

year since 1921-22:— c x 

^ (Crores of rupees.) 

1928-29 * ••• ••• 69*81 

1922- 23 

1 9 2 3 - 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 (revised estimate) 

1228-29 (budget estimate) . - - ... 

In 1928-29 military expenditure has been taken at 55 * 1 . 0 crores of which 10 lakhs 
represents a new provision for expanding the Territorial 1 * orce. Excluding this 
special provision, the figure is 8 lakhs more than the one foi the cuiient \eai. 

I warned the House a year ago that there was no immediate prospect, after 

the big reduction since 1921-22, of further substantial savings in military expendi¬ 
ture. The Government have given very special consideration to the matter during 
the current year and we have come to the conclusion that the figure proposed 

for next year can not be reduced if India is to make a reasonable provision 

for her defence in modern conditions. 

DEBT SERVICES. 

24. Under the head Debt Services, we have a saving, as compared with the 
revised estimate for 1927-28, of 67 lakhs. I should, however, draw the attention 
of the house to the fact that the budget estimate includes two abnormal items, 
namely, one of 81 lakhs for the premium on the 5>2 percent. Bonds issued in 1918 
and maturing in 1928 at 105 percent and an increased charge of 25 lakhs for bonus 
on Cash Certificates. Both these charges are in the nature of deferred interest. But 
for these special items, the savings would have been as much as 1,73 lakhs. 1 have 
drawn attention in previous years to the way in which our steady pursuit of the policy 
of making regular provision for the reduction or avoidance of debt and confining 
new borrowings to productive purposes is bringing in an annual dividend to the tax¬ 
payer. The charge for interest on dead weight debt in the year 1923-24 amounted 
to 15*97. crores, while in 1928-29 it Will be only 9*51 crores—a decrease of 6 46 a rs 
The increase in the provision for reduction or avoidance of deo 1 ^ e j V Mo 

Period is 171 crores, while the aggregate provision on this accou • > ■ (he |--, e 

crores. In other words, the saving in the interest on dead v g , b 

years is more than three and a half times the increas^^^this ac^unf hi 
redemption and over a crore more than the actua p 

1928-29. 

„ u * Ti. 

nia<^ C rfi C< ^ tnmitte M and *° f ^ for beneficial services. 1 would draw 

niggardly m providing increased amounts tot 1 Research Fund 'V-ocW- 

the a t t e ion of tl h to th e larger « l A*ocm 

s&wari®, »«»»**• «• *• « 
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but none the less beneficial side of our activities, the House will observe with 
interest the new or increased provision made for certain hems of expenditure, 
particularly those relating to irrigation in Wazinstan and Baluchistan, forests in 
in the Andamans, the Trade Mission and extension of the rupee Purchase policy. 
We have also a number of new items relating to the development of Civil 
in pursuance of the policy accepted by the house a year ago. The 
on the five year education programme, to which I referred in my budget speech 
last year, is of course continuing and progressive, but we have not been in a position 
this time to provide for any similar new programmes within the limited means now 
at our disposal. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

,6 The Indian Posts and Telegraphs department, which was expected to work 
a year ago at a small loss of Rs. 76,000, is now expected to show in 1927-28 a net 
loss of about 4^ lakhs. There has been a considerable increase m the gross 
receipts of the department but this has been rather more than counter-balanced 

by antocrease in working expenses. The increased loss has been brought about 

mainly by the fact that an additional sum of 8 lakhs has had to be provided to 
enable the book value of a large volume of surplus, obsolete and over-valued stoies 
to be written down to their current values. The department is, however, expected 
to show a small profit of Rs. 23,000 next year after making a provision of over 14 
lakhs for additional expenditure on new measures of improvement of the conditions 
of service of the lower-paid staff. This provision represents yet another instalment 
of the scheme of improvement of the conditions of service of the establishments in 
question which, as I informed the House last year, has been under the personal 
investigation of my hon. colleague, Sir Bhupendra Mitra. When the detai s of this 
scheme were placed before the Standing Finance Committee a couple of months 
ago, special reference was made to the desire so often expressed in the House that 
the question of reducing postal and telegraph charges should be pursued. As was 
then pointed out, such reductions would involve a far greater loss than the piesent 
finances of the department would justify. I am not sure myself whether it wi 
ever be possible to run the department without a subsidy from the taxpayer at much 
less than the present postal rates, regard being had to the index number of the 
cost of living today and the consequent increase in the wages bill. In any case, 
priority must be given to the staff. The Indo-European Telegraph department, 
which was expected to show a loss of 3 lakhs in the current yeai, exhibits no UPP^' 
ciable change though for 1928-29 the figure of loss will be somewhat largei, 
namely 7* lakhs The earnings of the department are affected by the competition 
of the^radio system of communications between India and England. It is suffering 

iiist as the cable companies are suffering. 

J BUDGET SURPLUS. 

27. The aggregate revenue of 1928-29 is put at 1,32*23 crores and the expendi¬ 
ture at 1,29*60 crores. At this stage, therefore, we have a surplus of 2,63 lakhs. 
The main variations from the revised estimate for the current year may be summari¬ 
sed as follows Better. 

Customs ••• ••• 

Taxes on Income ... ••• Ij 35 


Worse. 


Salt 
Opium (net) 

Railways 

Provincial contributions 
Revenue Reserve Fund 
Debt Services 
Civil Administration 
Military Services 
Other heads 


25 

2,58 
6 7 


25 

88 

1,69 

41 

18 

36 


6,40 3)77 


Net 


2,63 
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28. I do not doubt that the House will share the satisfaction of the Govern 
- s sur Plus, which is all the more gratifjISg when we remember that con' 
siderable risks were taken a year ago in the original budget, and that, on top of 
nose risks, we agreed during last summer to sacrifice nearly a crore a year of 
customs revenue for the sake of assisting the cotton industry. 


LIABILITY FOR BONUS ON CASH CERTIFICATES. 

Before, however, considering what to do with the surplus, I must draw atten¬ 
tion to the accumulated liability in respect of the bonus on Cash Certificates. These 
certificates were first introduced in India in 1917 in connection with the first Indian 
War Loan and were designed to attract the small investor. They have been very 
popular and have done great service in promoting savings in India. Cash Certifica¬ 
tes of the nominal value of no less than 40 crores will be outstanding on the 31st 
March 1928. Unlike our regular annual rupee loans, they are always -on tap’ ; and 
they can be encashed at any time though they come to full maturity only after 5 
years. Their capital value is not subject to depreciation, and the actual amount 
payable on encashment is on a progressive scale so fixed that the investor gets a 
growing return for his money after the first twelve months ; consequently, the 
longer he keeps his certificates, the greater is the inducement to keep them till 
maturity. But this accrued bonus is paid along with the capital value only at 
the time of encashment, whenever that may be, and not half-yearly as in the case 
of our ordinary loans. All these factors combine to make it impossible to fore¬ 
cast piecisely the amount of bonus that may have to be paid in any year, 
while theie is the additional practical difficulty that the actual payments in a 
year are generally less than the accrued liability, and the accrued liability is 
constantly growing in amount. In the case of the ordinary debt, we can know 
exactly what we have to pay and provide for such payments from revenue accor¬ 
dingly. In the case of Cash Certificates, on the other hand, we have so far been 
providing out of revenue only for actual payments in the year and not for the 
accrued liability. I estimate that this accrued but undischarged liability for bonus 
was about 3 3-4 crores on the 1st October 1927 and will stand at abouj 5 W crores 
on the 1st October 1928. Following past practice, which is of course fully defen¬ 
sible in view of the fact that, in the main, our budget is a cash budget in which 
provision is normally made only for actual receipts and disbursements during the 
financial year to which it relates, and having regard to our revenue position 
generally, I have not been able to include, in the forecast next year, anything 
more than the amount of the present estimate of actual payments of bonus, namely 
50 lakhs. Even this figure is 25 lakhs more than is required in 1927-28, but there 
remains a large balance which we may, theoretically, be called upon to pay 
at any moment and for which we have made no provision ; and as soon as the 
revenue position permits it, we shall have to consider setting aside consideiable 
sums from revenue in a separate fund in order to enable us to meet the full liability 
when we are called upon to do so. The liability is becoming too large for us to be 
content to leave the full burden to fall on later years, when a sudden increase 
may seriously disturb the equilibrium of the budget. 

SURPLUS RECURRENT. 

29. I do not think, however, that this liability need deter us from utilizing 
the surplus disclosed in the budget as a recurrent surplus. In 1929-30 the special 
item of 81 lakhs for premium on bonds referred to by me earlier in my speech will 
disappear and substantial savings may be expected to accrue in future, as they have 
done in the past, under interest on deadweight debt. In 1929-30 also, we stand to 
gam considerably from the increased net earnings of our railways in 1927-28. The 
advent of a bad monsoon or other unforeseen circumstances would no doubt disturb 
the position, but on the other hand, our revenue from taxes on income should 
show some improvement from year to year. I he same is true of our customs 
revenue subject to the proviso that there are good reasons for regarding the present 
hguie of 15 per cent for our general revenue tariff as unduly high, and it would 
undoubtedly be in the interests of the trade and industry of the country to reduce 
|t, as soon as financial considerations permit, to a level at which it will compare 
less disadvantageous^ with the figure at which the revenue tariff of most of the 
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advanced countries of the world is fixed. I do not, however, think that any reduc 
tion is possible in the present budget. 

COMPLETE AND FINAL REMISSION OF PROVINCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 

• j0 ’j ^ ve anot her and a prior claimant to our surplus. Last year we 
1 emitted the entne amount of the outstanding provincial contributions, and although 
a portion of this, namely 2,58 lakhs, was stated to be definitely temporary, I do 
not think that either the Assembly or the Government of India would care to 
face the stoim of piotest which would greet us from the provinces if the final 
extinction of the provincial contributions, which we have undertaken to remit at 
the eaihest possible moment, were not effected now, and preference were given 
to remission of central taxation or even to new expenditure. The Government 
of India accoidingly piopose that 2,58 lakhs of our surplus shall be utilized for 
such extinction, leaving a small surplus of 5 lakhs in the budget. 

CONCLUSION. 

31. I ha\ e now given to the House all the secrets of the budget of 1928-29. 
t is not a spectacular budget. After the budget of 1927-28 and the railway budget 
foi 1928-29, with its large reductions in passenger fares and in freights, it might 
almost be called an anti-climax. It imposes no new taxation and though it allows 
foi 1 eductions in the customs traiff to the tune of nearly a crore, these reductions 
were announced six months ago. What this budget does is to provide a surplus, 
m spite of the 1 eduction in the customs tariff, sufficient finally to extinguish the 
provincial contributions. I think it is a budget which both the Government and 
the country can view with pleasure. We have consolidated the ground won last 
year and can now establish our friends and allies, the provincial Governments, 
firmly and finally in the trenches which we won for them a year ago, but which 
ha\e hither to been debatable ground. The provinces have now no further fears 
of a countei-attack. They ca.n proceed to carry out the great task allotted to them 
m the governance of India, with the knowledge that no part of the revenues at their 
disposal will be diverted to the central Government’s purse. The central Govern¬ 
ment too has reached a new vantage ground, from which it can begin to survey 
the country ahead. In opening my first Indian budget, the budget for 1923-24, I 
voiced some of what I called in the language of Mr. Punch my, ‘first depressions’* 

The only cause for depression that I see today in the matter of India’s finances is 
personal. I have to say goodbye to the officials of the Finance department to 
whose invaluable and devoted assistance during 5 very strenuous years I desire 
to pay a very sinceie tiibute, and I cannot myself hope to take a share in solving 
any of the many interesting financial problems still remaining to be dealt with. 
Intrinsically, the financial position of the Government of India seems to be sound 
and prosperous. From 1929-30 onwards, it will be the privilege of this House and 
of my fnend and successor, Sir George Schuster, whose acceptance of the post is 
a matter of great personal satisfaction to me, to find no outside claimant to the 
lecuiling suipluses which I hope it will be their good fortune to enjoy in the 
coming years and they will be free to turn their minds on the one hand to new 
dnections in which money can be usefully laid out for India’s advancement, and 
on the other hand to the readjustment of the burden of taxation and to those 
reductions of taxation, so welcome to tax-gatherer and taxpayer alike, which apart 
from some minor cases and with the one big exception of the cotton excise duty, 
have been beyond our reach in my term of office. I cannot more fittingly close my 
statement than with the prayer that no storm from without or from within may 
descend upon India to disturb the bright prospects of financial well-being to which 
she seems today to be justified in looking forward. 

This finished the Budget speech and the Assembly adjourned till the next 
day, the 1st MA RCH to transact official business. 

SALT ADMINISTRATION IN BURMA. 

Mr. V. K. Ayyangar moved for the consideration of the Burma Salt Act 
( Amendment ) Bill, making the administration of Salt in that province a central 
subject. Mr. B. Das opposed the measure, which was eventually passed. 

AMENDMENT TO SECURITIES ACT. 

On the motion of Mr. V. K. Ayyangar, the Bill amending the Indian Securi- 
Ites Act, as passed by the Council of State was passed. 
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The object of the Bill is to enable a company to hold Government securities- 
jointly with a private individual or another corporate body and to empower 
the Government to pay the amount of the securities to the surviving joint holder in 
any case that may arise. 


PLYWOOD TEA CHEST INDUSTRY. 


Sir George Rainy, in introducing the Bill providing for the fostering and 
development of the manufacture of plywood tea chests in British India, said that 
it was brought to his notice that the time since the publication of the Tariff Board’s 
report and the announcement of the Government of India was too short to make 
it possible for members to take this Bill into consideration. He considered that 
feeling to be reasonable and did not move for the consideration of the 
Bill. 

PROTECTION FOR WAGONS AND UNDERFRAMES. 

Sir George Rainy then introduced the Bill to give effect to the Government 
decisions on the Tariff Board’s report regarding protection to the steel industry 
(wagons and underframes). 

In moving for the reference of the Bill to a select committee, the Commerce 
Member explained the Government decisions in great detail and pointed out that 
the reason why the wire nail industry was not given protection was that the 
necessary raw material for this industry was not produced and the only firm 
which had been manufacturing wire nails had shut down and there was nothing 
at present to protect. The protective duty in respect of wire nails was, therefore, 
being removed from the Tariff Act. 

But in the case of wagons and underframes, the policy of protection had 
succeeded and there was every reason to hope that the industry would, with some 
protection, be able to stand on its own legs. As one who had been associated 
with the question to the steel industry, Sir George Rainy said that he had given the 
greatest possible attention and care to the needs of the industry. The Government 
hoped that in three years’ time they would be able to purchase wagons and under¬ 
frames from firms in India to the extent that they did in 19:3-24 and that after that 
there would be no need for protection beyond a revenue duty. 

Steel castings were not given protection in spite of the Tariff Board’s recom¬ 
mendation, because it had been ascertained that the circumstances of the industry 
were such that the industry could not develop to any great extent by means of a 
bounty. The motion for a select committee was carried. The Assembly adjourned. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE BUDGET, 

On the Jth MARCH the Assembly met after five days’ recess and held a 
general discussion of the budget and continued it till the next day. In all 
12 spoke on the second day, three Swarajists, three officials, two Independents, one 
Nationalist, two Europeans and one non-party member. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Chetty and. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta launched 
an attack on the financial regime of Sir Basil Blackett, which forbode them 
from joining in the chorus of congratulations. Sir Victor Sassoon indignantly 
protested against the cruelties of the income tax collectors. 

Col. Gidney confessed that there was a colour bar in the Indian Medical 
department, affecting his own community. , . . 

Dr. Moonje met the Government on its own ground and, while conceding the 
fetish of efficiency, showed how the replacement of British by Indian soldieis 

would reduce substantially the military bill. , r c -n vi -m 1 . 

The only official who attempted to come to the rescue of Sir Basil Blackett 
was Mr. Abdul Aziz who levealed the typical mentality of district officers, 
particularly of the Punjab, by trying to drive the wedge between middlemen and 

agriculturists. , , , ^ . ,. , 

Finally, Sir Basil Blackett wound up the debate in a clever speech, which 
beyond the debating success did not throw much light on the points raised during 
the debate.and indeed seemed to prove a members accusation that much of Sir 
Basil Blackett’s difficulties were temperamental, in Mat he thought nothing good 
in opinions opposed to his own. 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’S STATEMENT ON SKEEN COMMITTEE 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief then made his speech regarding the 
Governments decisions on the recommendations of the Sandhurst Committee. 

The Commander-in-Chief first dealt with the general subject of military 
expenditure and put in an able defence against the criticism of the Army estimates. 
He pointed out that all the actual cuts recommended by the Inchcape Committee 
to reduce the budget to 57 crores had been faithfully carried out and that in spite 
of certain charges since transferred to the Army, the budget now stood just over 55 
crores. As regards reduction to 50 crores if the prices fell, the Commander-in- 
Chief showed that the total annual expenditure on food stores had fallen since the 
Inchcape Committee reported. . 

Referring to the criticism that the whole of the Army expenditure in India was 
unproductive and largely contributed to the drain of money to the United Kingdom, 
the speaker mentioned that a considerable amount was restored to the pockets of 
the Government in another form. For instance, the total taxes and duty paid by 
the military amounted to one crore. . Then, again, the railways, posts and 
telephones, printing and stationery took away another 1,80 lakhs. He also showed 
how service in the army raised the character and standard of the classes from whom 
the Indian soldier was drawn. Then, 65 lakhs were spent annually from the Army 
funds directly on nation-building services, such as education, sanitation, etc. 
Further, various departments of the Army, such as the remount department, 
grass and dairy farms and various factories, played their parts by setting an 
example to private enterprise. And as for the drain of money to the United Kingdom 
the Commander-in-Chief mentioned that 77 per cent was spent in India and only 

23 per cent in England. . 

The Commander-in-Chief remarked that while the Indian military budget haci 
been constantly decreasing, the Soviet Russian estimates for 1926-27,were 50 pei 
cent greater than those for 1924-25. . . . . . 

Dealing with mechanisation, the Commander-in-Chief said the heavy initial 
expense consequent upon India’s present limited industrial resources and factories 
and the need for exhaustive experiments to discover which types of fighting or 
transport vehicles were most suited to India, made the progress necessarily slow in 
the initial stages. But when these stages had been passed, there would be a large 
recurring saving in the substitution of motor traction for a considerable portion at 
any rate of animal transport. 

THE SKEEN REPORT. 


The Commander-in-Chief next dealt fully with the Skeen report and announced 
that the Home and Indian Governments had been able to reach unanimous con¬ 
clusions regarding Indianisation of the Indian Army as a whole. He emphasised 
three primary considerations: (1) recognition that a further measure of Indianisa¬ 
tion in the Army was necessary ; (2) as the Indian Sandhurst Committee had 
insisted, there must be no diminution in the all-round efficiency of the Army in 
India ; (3) as the committee had also observed, there must be no breakdown in the 
supply of British recruits to the commissioned ranks of the Army. 

The Government had accepted the initial recommendations of the committee 
that the number of direct vacancies at Sandhurst open to Indians should be increa¬ 
sed from 10 to 20 a year and that five to 10 vacancies in addition be reserved for 
the Viceroy’s commissioned Indian officers. As regards further expansion of 
vacancies, the Government could not accept the committee’s proposals which 
amounted to a mere time table from the year 1929 to 1952, irrespective of whether 
efficient and suitable candidates were forthcoming. The Government would wait 
and see the effect of the large initial increase in the number of vacancies offered. 
The committee had produced a programme which, according to its own admission, 
was liable to be corrected according as candidates came forward or not. The 
Government on the other had should frame the later stages of their scheme in the 
light of actual experience at the time. It must be remembered that the 10 vacancies 
did not now produce 10 Indian King’s commissioned officers a year. 

The Commander-in-Chief announced that his Majesty’s Government had 
agreed to open vacancies at Woolwich and at Cranweil for Indian cadets with a 
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view to the formation of Indian artillary, engineer and air units. The number of 
vacancies to be available each year would naturally depend on the numbers re¬ 
quired to officer these units and with a maximum of six cadets or 37 Indian vacan¬ 
cies at Sandhurst, Woolwich and Cranwell. In the case of the Air Force, the 
question of eventual numbers would have to depend upon whether they met with 
success in producing numbers sufficient to enable them to avoide a satisfactory 
scheme for its formation. Indians had now for the first time in history the 
opportunity of becoming officers in the artillery, engineer and air services of the 
Indian military establishment and the obligation now lay upon India to prove that 
her sons were fit for this great charge. 

The entrance examinations for the Indian cad vis at all the three colleges would 
be assimilated as far as poss ble to the exammation taken by British candidates 
but certain papers in which Indian candidates Ovving to differences of nationality and 
outlook might be at a disadvantage would be modified so as to allow for differences 
in language and general knowledge. Indians would not compete against British 
boys for the Sandhurst examination but compete among themselves reserved for 
them. Approval had been given to the nomination of an Indian nonofficial gentle¬ 
man by the Viceroy as recommended by the committee, to form part of the oral 
examination board before which the cadets would appear. It had also been 
decided that the local civil authorities, e. g. } the collector or commissioners, shall 
not have the power of turning down a candidate before he reached the examination 
stage. 

THE 8-UNITS SCHEME. 

The principle of the existing 8-units scheme would be maintained. The pre¬ 
sent Government of India agreed with the Government in Lord Rawlinson’s time, 
when the scheme was introduced, that if Indian officers scattered over the Indian 
Army it would be impossible to obtain any criterion as to their ability to command 
units. Indi ins would, therefore, continue to be posted in regiments reserved for 
them. In this connection the Commander-in-Chief strongly objected to the use of 
the word segregation, pointing out that the Indian officers were serving on the best 
of terms with the British officers in those units and that it would be years before 
the last British officer was eliminated from them. Senior British officers were doing 
all in their power to educate and to train young Indian officers in those regiments 
so as to enable them to take over the command of squadrons and companies when 
they reached sufficient seniority and later on regimental commands. To such a 
system the word ‘segregation’ was inapplicable. The Government would, therefore, 
continue posting officers in the normal way so long as the anticipated output from 
Sandhurst could be absorbed in them. When this was no longer possible and they 
found they had available young officers who had passed out of Sandhurst in larger 
numbers than could be placed^ on the cadre of squadron and company officers in 
those eight units, they would be in a position to commence forming one or possibly 
more homogeneous units as far as the officers’ cadre was concerned, that is, the 
King’s commissioned officers replacing the Viceroy’s commissioned officers and so 
forming units on the same organization as obtained in all British units. But it 
would probably be a few years before the existing cadre were complete with Indian 
King’s commissioned officers. 

THE INDIAN SANDHURST, 


In making the recommendation for an Indian Sandhurst the cr.nmnittee 
appeared to have had two principal reasons in view, firstly that with increased 
numbers of Indian cadets it would be impossible for the British Sandhurst to 
accommodate them and, secondly, that it was unfair that the parents of Indian boys 
should be subjected to heavy expenses by sending their boys to England tor military 
education. With these considerations in mind the committee tecoinmended the 
opening of the Indian Sandhurst in 1933 by which tunc they anticipated increased 
number of Indian cadets. The Comnmnder-m-Chief pointed out that the Govern¬ 
ment had no means of predicting the number of candidates that would come 
forward in any particular year and could not, therefore, hx a definite date for the 
establishment of the Indian college. lie also pointed out the admitted advantages 
which a course at British Sandhurst gave to Indian boys in their subsequent 
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careers and hoped that when the time came and an Indian military college 
comparable with Sandhurst could be opened in India there would be a 
sufficient number of Indian ex-Sandhurst cadets and in due course ex-staff college 
officers to take a hand in forming the military college and staffing it with instructors 
and professors. 

As regards expenses the Government had solved the difficulty by deciding to 
give grants calculated on the difference between the estimated cost of education at 
an Indian military college and the actual cost of Sandhurst. 

government’s policy and aims. 


For the future, the Commander-in-Chief said, the rate of further advance 
depended upon Indians themselves. Until the Govennment had full experience of 
the results of the increase now proposed, they would not limit their discrertion by 
detailing a fixed programme of automatic increase in the number of vacancies The 
question of increase would necessarily arise when the number of qualified candidates 
forthcoming was greater than the vacancies. One essential condition would be the 
maintenance of the requisite standard. The object which we all seek to achieve is 
to fit Indians to undertake the defence of India. As constitutional advance progres¬ 
ses, the question will continually be asked how far the military side of Indian 
Swaraj has kept pace. The Government contemplates that as India progresses 
towards full self-government within the Empire there may be in the process of 
development an army of the same character as the Dominion armies, organised on 
a national basis and officered by Indians holding their own distinctive national form 
of commission. That is our policy of Indianisation. The process of development 
will naturally be contingent on the success achieved in the various stages of the 
experiment The way is now open for the first time for Indians to enter new 
branches of the Army and to enter it in greatly increased numbers. In no quarter 
is it desired to impose arbitrary limits to such expansion of India’s military effort 
as events may prove to be within the reach of her capacity. The rate of process 
m these matters depending as it does so vitally upon the human element cannSt be 
the subject of an automatic time table. But the Government has now, I venture to 
think, for the first time laid down the lines of a policy which affords the best means 
of reconciling the legitimate desires of those who speak for India with the necessity 
ot maintaining at every stage the requisite strength of our defence forces.’ 

Concluding, His Excellency said “The Indian Army has been my home for 
well over the last forty years and my love for it is entirely whole-hearted. I yield 
to none in my affections for it, in my pride for its great traditions and wonderful 
past record and in my jealousy to ensure that its future and efficiency shall be 
safeguarded. I his, I feel, would not be the case if Government were to attempt to 
go further at the present time than they have done in the steps taken to further 
Indianisation which, if forced too hurriedly, would assuredly bring disaster to this 
Indian Army of ours, ruin to the cause of India and broken hearts to many 
magnificent old Indian soldiers who have been my comrades and, as they themselves 
know well the best of friends throughout my lifetime. (Loud applause.) 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU then rose and declared that the Commander-in 
Chiefs speech had left him cold. It was to his mind in perfect keeping” 
with the policy to which they owed the Stautory Commission, which was said 
to be doing wonders in the Madras Presidency and which was manufacturing 
stones of leceptions. I he Commander-in-Chief’s announcement was a further- 
step in the direction of the working of that policy. For, the real thing which 
they wanted was a Indian Sandhurst, and it was not to be established. He had 
found no reason to enthuse over the recommendations of the Skeen Committee 
of which he had at one time been a member. Indeed, when the recommendations 
were published, he felt a sense of relief that he was not a party to them. 

Mr. Jinnah .—How do you feel now ? 

Pandit Motilal . I feel the same now, for even if as recommended by the 
committee, an Indian Sandhurst was established, it would have taken several years 

before there would have been a sufficient number of trained Indians for the 
Armw 1 
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BRITAIN’S INSATIABLE GREED. 


tbe ! nsat ! able ? re . ed of Britain, proceeded Mr. Nehru, which was 
6 j kee P m g India in grip, would not contemplate even that contingency 
ot India one day standing on her own feet. Indeed, I hate the word “Indianisa- 
tion 11 om the bottom of my heart. We are in India and there is no question about 
Indianisation. What India wants first is to get rid of Europeanisation of the Army. 
But there was to be no Indian Sandhurst and even the ten cadets required for the 
real Sandhurst were not in the Governments opinion available in India and it 
must take a long time before an Indian Sandhurst could be established. 

It was a calumny on the manhood of India to say that there was a dearth of 
cadets. Even in the short time he was a member of the Skeen Committee he found 
that there were thousands of candidates available, but that there was no inclination 
on the part of the Government to get at them and that the Government found the 
qualification not in ability but in parentage. ( A voice,— Quite true.) One of the 
grounds on which several Indian cadets were turned out of Sandhurst was that 
they could not follow the lectures given in English. There were thousands of 
students m India capable of following English lectures who were anxious to enter 
the Army. But this Government would not select them because they were not 
the gieat-grandsons of some villagers who some years ago were connected with 
the Army. 


However sugar-coated the announcement of the Commander-in-Chief might be, 
however tempting the offers of admission to Woolwich and Cranwell and Sand¬ 
hurst might ibe, the fact, remained that no substantive advance had been given 
towards a national army in the sense that it was to be officered by Indians. It was 
sheer hypocrisy to say that it was not possible to establish a military college 
without increasing the military budget. The Commander-in-Chief might find enough 
funds in the budget to devote to the purpose. 

The Commander-in-Chief had referred to the military budget of the Soviet 
Government having increased of late. As one who had recently visited Soviet 
Russia, the Pandit said that they had increased their military expenditure because 
they were living in perpetual danger of England provoking a war against them. 
(Laughter on official benches ). ‘Those who laugh have not been admitted into the 
War Office. At any rate Russia has an entirely Russian army. But here we 
have a mercenary army, officered by foreigners in order to put down our nationals'. 
No self-respecting nation would without feeling contemplate the contingency of 
paying to others for her own defence for ever. 

A PASSAGE AT ARMS. 

Continuing Pandit Motilal Nehru referred to the statement of the Commander- 
in-Chief that Indian soldiers who went to China had made savings and sent remit¬ 
tances home. Pandit Motilal asked was it savings from their salary or was it the 
loot which they were allowed to make from the poor Chinese. 

Sir Basil Blackett. —Savings from their salary. 

Pandit Motilal. —What about savings in India ? Why should they be able to 
save in China and not in their own country ? 

Commander-in-Chief — I don't know why but I can assure you that they did 
save money. 

Pandit Motilal.— \ am sure they did, but probably they were let loose on poor 
China. (Cries of ‘withdraw, withdraw’ from official benches.) 

Pandit Motilal. —I am not going to withdraw. I repeat a thousand times that 
our soldiers were not used . (Persistent cries of ‘withdraw’.) 

Pandit Motilal. — You may shout yourselves hoarse but 1 will not withdraw, 

I repeat that our soldiers were not used for the purpose for which they should be 
used. (‘Hear, hear’ from unofficial benches.) They were used in order to 
humiliate the nationals of another country, who wanted to assert their independence. 

Mr. Macworth Young. —You said they looted. 

Pandit Motilal. —I say, they did not do their duty of their own accord. It is 
you who forced them to do a duty which otherwise they would have refused to 
perform. 

Sir Basil Blackett.— Will Pandit Motilal substantiate the statement that they 
looted or were ordered to loot ? 
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Wit Motilal .—What am I to substantiate ? 

^Pandit l iutilal!—hxa 0 \ to substantiate what is human nature ? I repeat it a 

thousand times. „ , _ , 

Sir Basil Blackett .—It is a foul slander. ., - 

Pandit Motilal _You are so full of animal nature that you have no idea of 

nothing hot animal nature winch mad, you tend 

0 "p°S«Tpa^tXtiS ! Nehtu maintained that the Commander-m-Chiefs 
announcement was in perfect keeping with the policy which underlay the procedure 

TheArmvwas kepf apart ^ part of responsible Government There 

las^separate enquiry as regards the Indian States. And yet responsible Govern- 
i hv the Statutory Commission which India was asked to 

SopeSe with! ^Nothing but a miracle would bring self-Government under such 
Xf'f course not self-Government but progressive advance towards it. 

^Lala Lajpat Rai.— There is nothing -to prevent the Government from going 

^Pandit Motilal.- So many Empires have gone down for having ignored the 
people's will and now the British Empire is ignoring India s will and I say that the 
day of reckoning is not very far. (Loud unofficial cheers.) 

Mr TINNAH who was a prominent member of the Skeen Committee, asked 
5 ? 1 - • c t i ie reoort of the sub-committee of the Skeen 

the Owama^r-m-Chi< h V If it J AS not t0 be published, was the appreciation 

S5£%3&i^-*SBtwe.ra 

months and t ^j[ continVe^:—^Th^Government has fundamentally turned down 

Sis. opportunity, il “cSStaJ 

^ b > * his Hb "“ 

by a “^f r ^3“^ch y tel has told us that the 8-unit scheme must remain in 
„pcrSl C Xr d Ksh office, and Soho'S 

thinly reason is-She Commander-in-Chief has put it in diplomatic language 

S ” P 'i i n°»?p C o" offfilf M,° 1 taab "“offid'ftom .1,0'append™ to .he Sandhurst 
Committee’s report the report of a lecture on the subject 
Mr. Jinnah continued You say. We mciease 
Sandhurst and six eadr at Wool^ch and CranwgL ^ ~ we wanted to lay 

1^3 
vsa^ ° h,s 

M j Se whdf^pte» bad from start to finish. So long as you maintain 


your number to 25 at 
That is not what we are 


this 
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cannot reduce 5 veYv°murh r>f 'l'* 5 mac '\‘. ne continues with the present organization, you 
in-Chief teller S’ What is the good of the Commander- 

Army i s a be tte ya .;"* , tha ‘ one hea 'd from one’s grandmother. “Oh ! The 
in the education of our department than any other. See, what we do 

their villages. We mn r d f ei / ° are better fed and clothed than in 
movement in this countw»» l )r torie ; s ; are the pioneers of every national 

won’t do. (Renewed IauirhterV au f h i er '^) Slr » 1 can , teI1 h ’ s Excellency these yarns 
doing his hS if ! lau ghte r ). I do not deny that the Commander-in-Chief is 

tion these Iittle yarns if drese are the issue. Our fundamental nosi- 

or hinde, r We " an - t t0 j Ul i n thls 8 arnson into a national army. You can help us 
I had mv fp ,h n !n C ° nVlnCed that f he * iritish Government does nofwish to help* 

CommandM-in-Chii—bv^u^inEr'd^n C ° mmitee and that “ let me teffthe 
made, he has completely shattered mv faith • ie P, ort , and * e announcement he has 
(Loud and prolonged applause.) 3 th m the bona ■ Rdes of the Government.’ 

Demands for Grants 

export duty on raw hides. 

forg?ams. e/0// ' MARCH ^ Assembly proceeded to the discussion of demands 
voiced by Mr r ‘MuhmmadV^n ' B ^ P ° rt dlUy ° f 5 per cent > on raw hides was 

~ The'm **>$« 

EXPENDITURE UNDER CUSTOMS. 

CustomsH'^in io’i^^he S objected to increased expenditure under the head 

35S » VJS 0 The‘mota“; 

TVtr DUTY ON JUTE. 

the prosperity of the province P FnrtW taxa f lon * lie People and affected 
foreign countries to manufacture snh^V mP ? Sltl °- n ° f 1 ir c uty Ilad encouraged 
Member to find out whether the dutv whs n JU $ e ‘ A ? sked the Finance 

to be maintained a n to tJ 1 ?°° d tax ? r bad * I* * was good and was 

abolished. The motio^ wasfost ‘ be ^ l ° Bengah If bad > * should be 

Chaudhuri Mukhtar Singh objected to using the income derived from Protective 
duties for purposes other than the development of industries. He suggested the 
money realized by customs be proportionately distributed among the various ora 
vinces for the benefit of industries. He criticized the Government policy in do -e" 
loping trade solely for the interests of foreign traders. 

The cut was lost by 36 votes againss 42, the Swarajists remaining neutral. 
VEERAMGAUM customs cordon. 

r ’ T? by a token cut, raised the question of the Veeramgaum custnme 
cordon. He maintained that the Government of India was the paramount nowo • 
oyer Indian States and they should not have entered into any contract with Tndia» 
Mates allowing them to develop ports without the policy having been 
by the Legislature. He also objected to the harassment of people who crn^nri ti d 
customs line. The motion was withdrawn. Cl0SScd thc 

DUTY ON SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 

dnh7 Mr * K. C. Neogy moved a cut of Rs. 100 to urge a rebate of the .ndnmc 
nal t3 LnU SC - ient . l 5 c ! nst fuments and chemicals imported for bonafida use in P d!,iiin 
a and scientific institutions. The motion was lost without a envision 1 ca 
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The Army Reforms. 

Mr. JINN AH then moved the adjournment of the House to discuss the Govern¬ 
ment’s turning down of the unanimous recommendations of the Skeen Committee. 
He traced the history of the question since 1921, when a resolution was adopted 
by the Assembly and accepted by the Government that as soon as funds were 
available steps should be taken to establish a military college. Then in 1923, when 
the same question was under discussion, Mr. Burdon, the then Army Secretary, 
moved an amendment for a committee to examine what steps should be taken. to 
establish a military college. Then again in 1925 Mr. Venkatapathi Raju’s 
resolution was discussed for the establishment of a military college. It was then 
that Sir Alexander Muddiman moved an amendment, on behalf of the Government, 
for a committee to consider whether it was desirable and practicable that steps 
should be taken to establish a military college. The non-official side refused to 
agree to the implication and contended that stage had passed and the Government 
themselves had in 1921 agreed to steps being taken to establish a college. But Lord 
Rawlinson then stated that he had previously accepted the Assembly’s wish without 
knowing the methods of the Assembly, and that he proposed to proceed warily. 
Fortunately, on account of pressure from the Assembly, Sir Alexander Muddiman 
himself announced the appointment of the committee which was presided over 
by Sir Andrew Skeen than whom a more conscientious soldier it was difficult to find 
in any part of the world. The composition of the committee was decided upon by 
the Government. That Committee reported and since then the Government had been 
deliberating and the announcement was made that the utmost extent to which the 
Government could go was that 37 vacancies would be given in place of the 
existing 100. 

Sir Walter Willson, interrupting, said : In the first instance. 

Mr.Jin?iah. —Yes, in the first instance, but on Doomsday it would be somehing 
more than 37. ... 

Mr. Jinnah, proceeding, asserted that there was nothing new in this announcement, 
for it was practically the same decision which was arrived at by the War Council 
and communicated to the sub-committee of the Skeen Committee when it arrived in 
England. It was, therefore, a camouflage to say that this announcement was the 
result of careful consideration of the committee’s recommendations. 

Voices : Shame. 

Mr. Jinnah asked the Government to deny his assertion. Proceeding, 
he pointed out thatt he recommendations of the committee were several links in 
one chain which could not be unlinked at any stage without seriously affecting 
the recruitment of the best material required. The committee had definitely pointed 
out that the process of training might take time, but a start must be made in an 
Indian Sandhurst. This had been denied in the Government announcement. At least 
the late Lord Rawlinson conceded as regards the 8-unit scheme that if there was a 
surplus of King’s commissioned officers they would be posted to other units, but 
even that had been denied by the statement of Sir William Birdwood, who stated 
that the eight units would be homogeneous units, meaning that no Indian officer 
would be in command of British soldiers. This history of army reform was one 
which did no credit to the Government. Lord Birkenhead had said in the House of 
Lords that there was no Indian who desired that the British Army should be with¬ 
drawn. This, said Mr. Jinnah, was simply not true. 

Lala LAJPAT RAI said that the Commander-in-Chief’s statement did 
not come as a surprise to his party ( Nationalists). It was exactly as the speaker 
had expected him to say. Mr. Jinnah’s declaration that the conclusion on the Skeen 
Committee had been arrived at long before the deliberations of the committee 
had ended proved to show that the Government had already reached their decisions 
with regard to the future constitution of India. Therefore, nothing would be gained by 
co-operation wito the Simon Commission. Mr. Jinnah had said that his faith in the 
Government had been shattered. The speaker had never any faith in the Govern¬ 
ment. Such an attitude was natural. Those who had any faith should disillusion 
themselves. (Hear, hear.) People who, even after this experience, believed that the 
British government would give them self-government were misleading their 
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countrymen. (Hear, hear.) It would be better to chalk out a different course 
for the attainment of freedom. ‘We cannot expect help from the other side to get 
rid of that side. Sir Victor Sassoon had said that the army was an insurance for 
the peace of the country, but to the speaker it looked to be an insurance for the 
constant slavery of India. ( Applause.) 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR associated himself with the sentiments of the previous 
speaker and referred to the unsatisfactory recommendations which could not be 
accepted by the British Government. The time had come to remove from the Indian 
political life the most mischievous phrase—Indianization. He did not want any 
foreign army to be called the Indian Army, but wanted a real Indian army. lo 
that end a modest beginning was suggested among others by two most responsible 
officials of the Government, namely, General Sir Andrew Skeen and Mr. Burdon, 
which the Government turned down. The argument was given that they were unfit 
for self-Government, for they could not defend themselves, but at the same time 
opportunities were denied to qualify themselves for self-defence, 

Continuing, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar said that there was no reason to cooperate with 
the Statutory Commission even if equal status and opportunities were given to the 
Indian members, because they knew that their recommendations would meet the Same 
fate as the Skeen Committee’s report. (Cries of ‘Shame, shame.’) The maintenance 
of this policy would be continued disrespect to the Assembly of which the Govern¬ 
ment were also members. Time and again, the hypocritical prefessions of the 
Government that they were helping Indians towards self-government had been 
exploded and they should not any more claim sincerity of purpose. Mr. Iyengar 
advised nonofficials to always pass censure motions till the Government took them¬ 
selves away else-where. (Laughter). 

Alluding to Lord Birkenhend’s speech that no Indian had expressed to his lord- 
ship India’s wish for the withdrawal of the British element in the Indian army, 
the speaker declared the Government could any day be run in a better 
manner by Indians than by the British. He would unhesitatingly say Indians 
did not want the British army and they were quite fit to manage their military 
affairs. 

Before Mr. Macworth YOUNG rose to reply on behalf of the Government, 
President Patel drew attention to the fact that the Commander-in-Chief, who had 
made a long speech announcing the Government’s decision, was absent when that 
announcement was being discussed. 

The Army Secretary explained that the notice of adjournment was made known 
this noon before which the Commander-in-Chief had fixed up some other engage¬ 
ment. Proceeding, Mr. Macworth Young regretted that the Government decision 
should be discussed in a hasty and ill-considered manner when mem¬ 

bers had not had time to study it. Alluding to the charge that the 
Government had turned down the recommendations of the Commtitee Mr. 
Macworth Young said every one of the recommendations had been accepted by 
the Government and would be put into operation in the next financial year. 
On the committee’s proposals staff officers in India were consulted and 
then the Government came to their own recommendations which were for¬ 
warded to the Secretary of State who discussed them in his own Council and 
ubmitted them to the sub-committee of Imperial Defence before they were finally 
decided by the British Cabinet. Thus there were full consultations and mature 
consideration of the vital subject. On one or two points the conclusions of his 
Majesty'sGovernment differed from those of the Government of India who 
returned to thl charge and obtained the Cabinet’s approval before the annoucemem 
w s made by the Commander-in-Chief. Proceeding the Army Secretary 
difeus^d the number of Indians who would be entitled to admission not only ,n 
c an ju nrc 4 Knt 'iisn in Cranwell and Woolwich, which, he affiimed, was a 
great advance. The methods of selection from the army would be improved with 
due regard to efficiency and the Government had^ framed a scheme whereby the 
training of Indian candidates would be financed py v 

The maintenance of the principle of the 8-units scheme was m the direction of 
nationalizing the army. There was nothing racial behind it. The Army Secretary 
said that in the opinion of fighting units it was not a piactical proposition to 
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make British soldiers serve in a unit commanded by an Indian. Unless the improved 
methods of selection had the desired effect it was not safe to adopt an automatic 
increase in Indianization as urged by the committee. He regarded the report would 
be the basis of an immediate constructive proposal. 

Colonel CRAWFORD entered a protest against the Government making an 
important pronouncement during the budget discussions leading to an adjourn¬ 
ment motion which prevented a fuller debate thereon. He regarded it as a great 
advance that Indians had been admitted to the artillery, engineering and Air Force 
services as well. He complained that both the Skeen Committee and the Government 
had not given due consideration to the position occupied by the Viceroy’s 
commissioned officers in the future scheme. He thought they must form the basis 
of nationalisation of the army for they had military traditions which educated young 
Indians nowadays had not. They had all the qualifications and only required special 
military training like that which was given at the Kitchener College at Jullunder. 
Indeed, Colonel Crawford wanted this college to become the nucleus of the 
Indian Sandhurst. He fully supported the eight-unit scheme, but he pleaded for 
giving them an increased status and improved position so as to remove the feeling 
of inferiority. 

Mr. K. C. ROY demanded the publication of the despatches concerned with 
this subject in order to find what part had been played by the Indian representa¬ 
tives on the Viceroy’s Council and on the Secretary of State’s Council and whether 
they reflected the Indian view in the matter, for he could not imagine how any 
Indian could have been a party to his transaction. The announcement by the 
Commander-in-Chief represented an improvement in detail, but marked a definite 
setback in policy. He feared Mr. Jinnah forgot lo take notice of one significant 
passage in the announcement, namely, wherein the possibility of a dominion 
army without King’s commission was foreshadowed. Col. Crawford had referred to 
this last year and evidently he had become a true prophet. India wanted an army 
in which Indian officers would not be inferior to British officers. He was one of 
those who had abundant faith in the Government, but that faith had been shaken by 
the Government decision. 

Raja Ghaznafar ALI KHAN, contested Mr. Macworth Young’s contenion that 
the recommendations of the Sandhurst Committee were accepted to a great extent 
by the Government. He quoted Sir John Maynard’s views that there were a large 
number of Indians who could be found fit for Sandhurst, but the chances were 
not open to them. It was not at all necessary to appoint a committee to deliberate 
for two years and tour the European Continent and America when the net result 
was an increase of ten more Indian recruits for Sandhurst. That could be 
announced by the Commander-in-Chief without the appointment of the committee 
at a large expense of money and labour. Mr Burdon and General Skeen 
would not have signed the report if they considered the case was not strong. 

Continuing, the speaker said he represented the largest military constituency in 
India. He knew that only six months prior to their retirement junior officers of the 
Indian Army were made lieutenants. (Laughter.) 

Alluding to the 8-unit scheme, Raja GJiaznafar Ali Khan remarked that Indians 
wanted to make military service as attractive as possible, while the Army Secretary 
wanted to make it more attractive for Britishers. The posts of Subedar-Majors, 
Subedars and Jamadars would be dispensed with in the eight units, but, the speaker 
averred, no Indian would like to join those units, because he would not be able 
to rise to those posts he aspired for in his military service. ‘If Indians during war¬ 
time after acquiring nine months’ military training were found eligible for field 
service what difficulty is there to-day for the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst ?’ 
Concluding, the speaker said he was sure even the new Muslim group must have 
felt insulted on the Commander-in-Chief’s announcement, because it was in direct 
contravention of the proposals enunciated sometime ago by one of their leaders, 
Sir Abdul Qayum. ( Hear, hear.) 

The motion was carried by 70 votes against 41 amidst nonofficial applause, 
Sir Abdul Qayum remaining neutral. The Assembly then adjourned, 
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EXPORT DUTY ON BURMA RICE. 

On the I2tli MARCH voting on Budget grants was taken up. After Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra had presented the Select Committee report on the Mines 
Bill, Maung Tok Kyi moved a cut of Rs. ioo as a protest against the export duties 
in Burma generally and the export duty on rice particularly. 

Maung Tok Kyi said that the Burma rice-producer was suffering from the 
Blackett ratio and the ring of foreign exporters who controlled the rice market and 
on the top of it all from the export duty. The motion was withdawn. 

MUSLIMS AND CUSTOMS SERVICE. 

Mr. Anwarul Azim moved a token cut, urging adequate representation of the 
minorities and Muslims in all branches of the Customs service. He appealed 
to the Hindus to view the question in a conciliatory spirit. 

The motion was finally put and carried without division. 

INCOME-TAX ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. Kelkar moved a token cut, complaining that the income-tax authorities 
in Bombay used a wide patronage in making indiscriminate appointments in the 
department. 

Sir Basil Blackett promised to examine the matter with Mr. Kelkar, whereupon 
the motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. Bhargava (Punjab) moved a token cut to ventilate the assessees’ grievances 
against income-tax collectors, their arbitrary assessments and harassment. The 
motion was defeated. 

AN ‘INJUSTICE’ TO BENGAL AND BOMBAY. 

Mr. Neogy moved a token cut to draw attention to the unfair working of the 
Devolution Rules which deprived Bengal and Bombay of their share of the income- 
tax revenue. The question was discussed at the recent Conference of Finance 
Members, but no relief was granted to the two provinces. The speaker concluded 
that it could not be outside the ingenuity of the Finance Member to devise some 
remedy for the grievance of the two industrial provinces of India. The cut was 
negatived. 

FOREIGN COMPANIES’ PROFITS. 

Mr. S. N.Haji moved a cut to urge proper assessment of the profits made by 
non-Indian shipping, insurance and banking companies in India. While the Indian 
concerns were assessed, British and foreign concerns remained unassessed in India 
Even during the war, when pointed attention was drawn to the profits made by 
foreign companies and money was needed, the Government refused to lew an 
income-tax on those concerns. There was no reason why the Government should 
not compile figures of profits made by foreign shipping, insurance and banking 
concerns. The cut was rejected. 0 

INCOME-TAX IN UPPER BURMA. 

Maung Tok Kyi moved a cut to protest against the extension of the Income-tax 
Act to Upper Burma four years ago and urged its remission in view of the poverty 
of the people to which Mr. Cooper had testified this morning. The cut was 
rejected and the income-tax demand was passed. The House then adjourned. 


Simon Commission Grant. 

On the 13th MARCH Pandit Motilal Nehru moved a reduction of the 
miscellaneous grant by Rs. 3,40,000 representing the cost over the Simon Commission. 
He was cheered as he moved the cut. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru held that it was not open to the House to grant the de¬ 
mand after its vote against the Commission. The House having once given its 
verdict, it was the plain duty of even those members who opposed the boycott of the 
Commission to uphold the dignity and honour of the House by throwing out the 
demand. Those who were the upholders of the constitution would support the 
constitution by voting with him alone. Moreover, Parliament must nurture its own 
child and must not foist its cost on India. It called the tune and must pay for the 
piper. Continuing, Pandit motilal said if the House had accepted the Commission 
its procedure and appointed its committee, there was some reason for them to 
vote the expenditure. Before proceeding further, he wanted a ruling whether he 
could go into the merits of the case. 
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The President ruled that no speaker was entitled to reflect on the decision of 
the House, and he would rule out any arguments in support, as otherwise the other 
side in fairness, would require an opportunity to reply. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru thereupon concluded his observations. 

Mr. CRERAR replying, amidst cheers, said that the discussion was necessarily 
restricted to a narrow channel. The House was invited by Pandit Motilal Nehru to 
embark on the agricultural operation of ploughing the sand, and he was glad to 
find Pandit Motilal Nehru in an unfamiliar role, asking the House to support the 
constitution. (Laughter.) The speaker too would urge the rejection of the motion 
on constitutional grounds. Nothing could be done without the intervention of 
Parliament who appointed its instrument. ‘We must provide funds to enable that 
constitutional instrument to carry out its ordained operations/ (Applause.) Mr 
Crerar asked what was the alternative. 

Mr. Jinnah .—Send them back (Laughter.) 

Sir W. S . Wilson '—You would require money for that. (Renewed laughter.) 

Mr. Crerar said they had heard of how the Congress committees had been 
adopting for weeks past fruitless expedients. (Hear, hear.) ‘If we honestly, 
consistently and having regard to the practical facts of the case, desire something to 
be done, then is there any other alterna tive than the one which has here now been 
presented to us and for which the House has been asked to grant fund for 
investigation for the benefit of the country* ? 

Mr. Crerar concluded : ‘I venture to point out that the Government, the Commi¬ 
ssion and the leaders of this legislature are not the only parties. I pointed out then, 
and I venture to point out again that there is a fourth party, the most important party 
whose interests ought to be paramount, namely, the country and the people of India 
(Applause.) If this House has the interests of that party at heart this motion will be 
rejected.’ (Applause.) 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA referred to the gibe of the Home Member 
about the results of the All-Parties Conference and said when the Government had 
provided two years for the Statutory Commission it was unfair on the part of the 
Home Member to expect Indian politicians with no secretariat behind them to frame 
a constitution for 300 millions in a few sittings. Though they were groping in the 
dark they saw things more clearly, because they had a clearer conscience. The 
country unanimously protested against the constitution and procedure of the 
Commission and the Assembly having by a majority proposed against it, there was 
no reason for going back upon the decision by granting money. Of course there 
were a few who were siding with the Commission. They would not carry the Govern¬ 
ment very far. The Government might get a vote there and some demonstration there 
in favour of the Commission but the fact that black flags greeted the Commission in 
Lahore where the Government expected smooth sailing, clearly showed that the 
people protested against the Commission. No Indian who had the interests of the 
inontherland at heart, could vote the money. 

Mr. M. K. ACHARYA vigorously contested the Home Member’s argument 
that the interests of the fourth party would be consulted. Representatives of that 
fourth party were in the Assembly, and they had decided to boycott the Commis¬ 
sion. Lord Olivier himself had admitted that however limited the franchise, the 
Assembly did represent the people of India. The suggestion that the larger 
interests cf the country ought to be considered was a reflection upon the elected 
members of the House which must clearly demonstrate its adherence to constitutional 
principles by voting down the grant. 

Mr. JINNAH maintained that it was desirable to vote down the grant because 
Parliament had appointed the Commission without consulting the representatives 
of the people of India. All the political parties in India had protested against the 
constitution, and Mr. Jinnah ventured to say even those who were forced by 
reasons of their own to make the best of it, now protested against it. The Commis¬ 
sion was detrimental to the interests of India, declared Mr. Jinnah. He added, 
that the very fundamental principle on which the Commission was appointed 
postulated that India was incapable of constitutional advance. The fourth party 
referred to by Mr. Crerar was the people at large. Barring a few johukumists and 
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flunkeys, the country was for boycott and it was some persons of the fourth paity 

who received stone hits and suffered the loss of a few lives recently. 

Official benches .—Whose fault ? ocrVmst 

Mr, Tinnali .—‘Your fault; because you are imposing the Commission against 
the wishes of India. (Nonofficial applause). The Commission is said to be hamg 
a preliminary survey, but under police guard and with the help of the C. I. D-, ana 
the enforcement of the Penal law, like section 144. Is this the way to enquire into 
the future constitution of India ? I am surprised that Sir Basil Blackett, who even 
walked out the other day with a shrug of his shoulders, agreed to bring this grant 

bef 0 Munshi A I S swM b SARAN said that if the Home Member was surprised at Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s support of the constitution, the speaker was surprised to find the Home 
Member attacking the constitution. He hoped the Home Member would not f r- 
get Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Jinnah who helped the Government at 
the War Conference. What was the use of bringing forward the argument ot tne 
fourth party ? It was these leaders that Government would look to tor 

support again. . . 

Pandit Motilal Nehru’s motion deleting the Simon Commission piovision, was 
then put to the vote and carried by 66 votes against 59 amidst cries of Band 

Mataram from non-official benches. 

ADVISERS TO LABOUR CONFERENCE. ,. 

Mr. Joshi next objected to Government not sending advisers on the Indian 
delegation of the International Labour Conference. According to the constitution, 
the Government of India were entitled to send two advisers for each item 01 
agenda. 

LEADERSHIP OF LEAGUE DELEGATION. . 

Mr. Toshi moved a nominal cut to protest againt the non-appointment of an 
Indian as leader of the Indian delegation to the League of Nations. 

The House divided and carried the cut by 76 against 45 and the demand under 
the head ‘Miscellaneous’ as reduced by these three cuts was carried. 

INDIA OFFICE GRANT THROWN OUT. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved for a grant of Rs. 13,45,000 for the Secretary of 

Stat< Mr E IC. l c n< ROY moved that the demand be reduced by Rs. 13 lakhs. 

Mr! Roy said that his object was to raise a constitutional issue to urge the 
progressive development of the powers of the Governor-General m Council and 
the Assembly by a corresponding reduction ot the powers of the Secretaiy of State. 
The present Act gave the Secretary of State more comprehensive powers than weie 
even enjoyed by the East India Company. The Indian political opinion, which m 
Mr Gokhale’s time looked to London for final appeal, had now veered round in 

favour of an increase in the powers of the authorities in India. At no time did the 

Secretarv of State use his powers with more ngour than now. 

Mr- nnoted instances in support of his contention, I he new Keseive 

Bank l ill was" dictated b?t e London % interests. The Secretary of State should 
pan k Dili wab uicuu.cn uy Tvr;inp romm ssion and paid the entire cost of the 

have followed the examp e Exchequer. The Skeen Committee’s report had 

Simon Commission from the^Bntish Exchequer ^ ^ have . instead of 

Afncan Commission. Indians had no voice in then tore g P Secretary of State’s 
of the Bray report on Frontier reforms was also due to the Secretmy ot state s 

„,de,s. The India Council had for exchange of officeS 

committee to explore all possible avenues of increasing the poweis ot the Goveinoi 

General in Council and the Assembly. , , r>^ , 

Mr. M. K. AC H ARY A moved that the demand be reduced to Re.*. 

He said that India did not want the India Office. Secondly, the India Office ha 
been kept only to protect British interests. The Secretary of State’s council 
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consisted of diseased fossils and reactionaries who were consulted by the 
Secretary of State on all matters which suited him so as to strengthen 
Britain’s hold over India. Moreover, the Publicity department of the 
India Office, like the Publicity department of the Government of India, had been 
conducting propaganda against India’s progress. For instance, a statement was 
made by a member in Parliament that Miss Mayo was encouraged by the 
India Office in the publication of Mother India and the statement was not 
challenged. 

Mr. Crerar, interrupting, reminded the House that ‘the statement has been 
frequently denied on the authority of the Secretary of State on the floor of the 
Assembly’. 

Mr. Acharya demanded proofs in support of the denial and, proceeding, 
maintained that the efforts of the India Office all tended towards misrepresenta¬ 
tion of Indian opinion, not excluding the reception accorded to the Simon 
Commission. 


Sir Basil BLACKETT pointed out that the Assembly was not asked to vote the 
salaries of the Secretary of State or the Under-Secretary of State but for expenses 
in connection with the agency charges in England. The effect of carrying out the 
cut would be that there would be no agency in England to carry out the various 
functions connected with Indian administration. If such cuts were carried to a 
non-existent figure, obviously the House was not discharging its powers in a 
responsible manner. The pity was that those who walked into Messrs. Srinivasa 
Iyengar’s and Motilai Nehru’s parlour always regretted after the event. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. —Never. 

Sir Basil Blackett ,—The hon. member always disbelieves statements made by 
some of his victims. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar .—You are yourself the latest victim. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas supported the cut because the Secretary of State 
was merely to discharge functions of superintendence and direction and control, for 
which he was paid from the British Exchequer. Why should he do also agency 
work, which would be done by the High Commissioner ? There should be no two 
agencies for this work. 

Mr. Joshi associated himself with the remarks of Sir Purshottamdas 

Thakurdas and particularly regretted the absence of Indians in the India Office 

which was a great injustice to India. 

Mr. Acharya’s amendment was carried by 66 votes against 53 and the grant of 
only Re. 1 was passed for the Secretary of State’s agency work, amidst cheers. 

CENTRAL BOARD OF REVENUE. 

Sir. Basil Blackett next moved the grant for the Central Board of Revenue. 

Mr. Moore (European group) proposed a cut of Rs. loo. 

Mr. Moore said that the one most serious reflection on the Government was the 
existence of income-tax associations which helped the people not to evade the tax 
but to secure refund from the Government for taxes illegally and wrongfully 
collected. The unnecessary harassment caused to businessmen by income-tax 

collectors whose sole business seemed to be to extract every penny without regard 

to legality or morality. The agents of foreign firms found much difficulty. 

The cut was thereupon put to the vote amidst cheers and carried by 51 to 41, 
Mr. Moore voting with the majority while other European members remaining 
neutral. The Central Board of Revenue demand was passed. The House 
then adjourned. 


FRONTIER REFORMS, 

On the 14th MARCII y the discussion on demands being resumed, Sir Basil 
Blackett moved that Rs. 88,71,000 be'granted for the North-West Frontier Province 
administration. 

Mr. Sarfaraz Husain KHAN ( Swarajist) moved a cut to raise the question 
of reforms. Tne speaker traced the history of the movement originating with Sir. 
Sivaswamy Iyer's resolution in 1921, the publication of the report of the Denys 
Bray Committee in 1924 and the passing of a resolution by the Assembly in 1926 
demanding reforms for the province. Two years hadngain passed, but Government 
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d not taken any action on the report. They had waited too long and even an 
man like himself was exasperated, what to speak of youngmen. It was a 
regular humiliation for the House. Did Government wish the Congress to declare 
independence of the courtry, as America did ? 

f- ^ r ivP en £ s sa ^toat w ^en Syed Murtaza Sahib raised a debate on the ques- 

t on in March, 1926, there was a conspiracy of silence. The speaker was afraid to meet 
the same conspiracy today. If Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain Khan wished to know the 
reasons which led Government to proceed with the utmost caution, let him turn to 
his own party and the other parties for reasons. The other day Lala Lajpat Rai 
had asked him whether the Government was aware that its indecision was Causing 
faction between the Hindus and the Musalmans. Sir Denys Bray asked him if 
MuTalmansT deCIS10n that wouId not cause friction between the Hindus and the 

Lala Lajpat Rai. —I will reply to that question. 

” rai " f “ contribution on 
people*? Shanmukham Chetty.-\s he the arbiter of the destinies of the frontier 

Sir Denys Bray said he was one of the arch-conspirators of this conspiracy of 
silence. ( Applause.) If Lala Lajpat Rai had a solution free fromS let 
tW t t P j n y - Tbe G° ve »nment would not turn it down lighly, provided always 
that it gave due weight to the essential all India aspect of the problem. Sir 
Denys Bray continued, since the last debate matters had not stood still. The 
detailed examination of the scheme had proceeded a great way. Yet the problem 
^‘ lbr ! stled with difficulties regarding th/financing ofa necessarily defied p P r ovin« 
regarding the delegation of powers in a province where the all-India aspect is all 
Z“ Pe r?’, the dlfficultie ? of preserving the central Government's control over 
those all-India aspects, the difficulties inherent in the essential inseparability of 
much of the cis-frontier business from the trans-frontier and difficultie S P communal 
m ongm Sir Denys Bray quoted Sir Alexandar Muddiman’s announcement that no 
definite decision had been arrived at, none would be arrived at or announced till 

momZ n f ent t l Vere satlsfied that the Y had come to the right conclusion and the 
moment for the announcement was ripe. Sir Denys Bray added : ‘Those words 

ainndia S a they i- We /rt, then '1 i Mr ‘ i? arfr<12 Husain Khan made no reference to the 
,inZ d f Pt °j thC P Ioblera - This was dealt with not merely in the majority 
report but received great prominence in the minority report. J y 

Mr.Shanmu&ftam Chetty —Ask Mr. Rangachariar what he thinks now. 
a . P en y^ Bray said that Mr. Rangachariar with an intellectual honesty wholly 
fheThP T f?f de , ‘. qulteclear . tl ? a t it was necessary implication of his proposal that 
there be a forward movement right up to the Durand line. That summed up one 

area LKseSd ‘ f* ^ w™?’- since the debate - son >e difficulties in one 

area had lessened. Five years ago Wazmstan was a blot on the military budget 

Now Waziristan enters hand in hand with Baluchistan to illustrate Sir Ba.sii 
Blackett s solicitude in the interest of nation-building from the stage of the Central 
Government. (Applause.) 

r *i. Sll ;J? e W s Bray r . ecaIled ^at five years ago he made a fighting speech in defence 
ot the Wazinstaa poliey. |Today I make no defence. The policy has made good. 
Indeed our very success blinds us to its magnitude.* Statistics spoke for themselves! 
in 1919-20 in Dikhan 155 persons were kidnapped, 262 killed, 61 wounded and 
property worth Rs. 10 lakhs was carried off. No one who had stood on the 
lans-border hills that breed more than they can feed and who had not looked down 
wi n imaginative hunger on the rich plains below could realize the magnitude of the 
task:, oince then the policy had taken root—the policy of a big cantonment outside 
au dominating toe Mahsud country with scouts and Khassadars from inside 
All these forces were linked together by a central root. And the figures for 1026- 
27, compared with the ghastly statistics of 1920, were, none kidnapped, none killed 
only oue wounded and Rs. 2,300 worth of property and one Government rifle lost 
(App ause.j F tve years ago the tribesmen opposed th£ building of roads Today 

mSreTchoorS?*'T" in «'"»"•»» They L. 

more schools, for irrigation and for dispensaries, and m one best known villa** 
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thev were even clamouring for a well-known lady doctor of Dikhan to set up in 
their midst. They have promised her house, furniture, up-to-date surgical instru¬ 
ments and even loots in the last Mahsud expedition. (Laughter and applause.) 
Even more significant was the spirit among tribes-women. Five or six years ago 
they were more reactionary than the men. They had now learnt to be keen on 
those little luxuries brought by the road by that great empire-builder, the Hindu 
merchant. They had learnt to value the security which the road and the policy 
brought to them. ‘Five years ago when I spoke of this policy as a forward policy 
of civilization I was greeted with a laugh. Who laughs today ? (A member inter¬ 
rupted.) - , 

Lala LAJ PAT RAI declared amidst applause that he was not opposed to the 
introduction of reforms. (Applause.) , . 

Hindu-Muslim relations had greatly improved since the last debate and since 
the advent of the Simon Commission. The speaker claimed reforms tor the 
frontier as their inherent right and not on the ground of services during the war. 
He had pleaded for this while in England before higher authorities recently, 
Government evidently did not want to come to a decision. They always 
the problem bristling with difficulties. In effect it was a negative reply. 

Sir Denys Bray, —No. 

And Sir Denys cleverly blamed the Hindus for the Government indecision, said 
Lala Lajpat Rai, which was causing bitterness between the Hindus and the Mus- 
salmans in the province. The Mahomedans would have supported the Hindu 
plea for re-amalgamation with the Punjab in order to get reforms had they not 
been promised a separate Legislative Council ; but now the Hindus were being 
blamed for the delay in arriving at a decision. 

Sir Abdul Qayum interposed.—I was the first witness before the Bray commit¬ 
tee and at the end of my statement I said that if no reforms were given to the frontier, 
amalgamation with the Punjab was the only alternative. (Hear, hear.) 

Lala Lajpat Rai proceeding charged Sir Abdul Qayum with being responsible 
for the delay in obtaining reforms. He always praised the Government and never 
joined a popular cause. So long as he adopted the attitude of non posstttnus on 
popular questions and voted with the Government in the lobbies even on trivial 
matters there was no chance of his asserting his rights. The All-Parties Conference 
had decided in favour of the introduction of reforms on the frontier. The same was 
the attitude of Dr. Moonje. (Dr. Moonjee nodded assent.) Now the Foreign 
Secretary said that if the Hindus and Mahomedans came to an agreement that agree¬ 
ment would not be turned down lightly. The Government should allow the matter to 
be settled between the Hindus and Mahomedans and when they came to a settlement 
they must give effect to it unhesitatingly. The present administration of the province 
was rotten and was nothing short of lawlessness. Lala Lajpat Rai opined that the 
Hindus would fare better on the frontier under Muslim Raj than under the present 
lawless Raj. This was the attitude he wanted the Hindus to adopt on this motion. 
(Loud Applause.) 

After several members had spoken the motion was carried. 

JUDICIAL REFORMS FOR N. W. F. P. 

Sir Abdul Qayum next raised the question that the judiciary in the North-W est 
Frontier Province was understaffed. He emphatically pleaded for the strengthening 
of the judiciary. The sooner it was done the better for the Government, said Sir 
Abdul Qayum. The poor litigants had to traverse a distance of 50 miles in some 

cases for small suits. , XT 1 . r .■ 

Sir Denys Bray replied that the judicial reforms for the North-West Frontier 
Province were on the anvil and the moment the session concluded he would go up 
to the frontier for a personal discussion. The motion would strengthen him in his 
struggle with the Finance Member’s successor. 

Sir Abdul Qayum wanted to withdraw the motion, but the House declined leave 
and the non-official parties pressed the matter to the vote. The cut was carried by 
53 to 44 votes, Sir Abdul Qayum remaining neutral. 

ARMY DEPARTMENT DEMAND. 

The demand was then passed and the Army department vote was taken up, 
which Dewan CHAM AN LAL moved be reduced bygone rupee. 
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Mr. Chaman Lai, at the outset, regretted 
Chief when this important question was being discussed. H° w ^ er ^ t y Lal 

mander-in-Chief said, happy was the nation that h ^" 0 m S>' ex D p e e Xe in India 
.aid, happy wa. O' n«o»|*jb tg »» *™J- either .he 

m TnHil Wn no an armv ? To bring down the expenditure two courses were 
should India keep up an aimy . Australia, which the Government would not 

open : raising a citizen a >» with ; n a definite period as demanded by the 

agree to, or Indianising down According to the Commander-in* 

Against* s 


‘"^Pandit KUN 7 .RU showed that for the last 60 years notwithstanding the repeated 

not be established and hefd that the difficulties could be neutralised just as they had 
not be estaonsnca rritirised the Government policy m not giving 

S,;:r,"co™l^.o'^^c 4 .«<«.ii.vh 5 «.. y di™ai«n.»i 

P ° iBt Co l° Ut GT dN EYasked'what ^sTtion the Anglo-Indian community would occupy 

L^kndc— 

hy ^Mr° n GOSWAhtT strongly protested against what he called a cowardly libel on 

In diacontSnedTrUhe'comnfan(ler-in-Chief’s speech -hich challenged the efficiency 
Commander-in-Cluef had asked them schools had been in England. The 

383 

d .1;. 

i'lopW ™«ld, P in Mr. Gos,v.mi'. ' d “f e ”hop.“"' mSpS 

Commander-in-ChiePs speech, because^ It J 6 arrogant for 

Britishers toclaim^to rule in India another three centuries. Empires of greater 

«pii,d ,0 the 

On the 15th MARCH Mr. ^b^voith ^.OU NG,Aimy^ et ^ charge 

criticism of the various speakers. He sa lhat * cent per cent was spent 

on the central revenues the 1 p rovincial figures also, which brought the 

on the Army. But they must take P inclu( j e( i the commercial services, the 
proportion down to 26 per cent, and, y ^ com pared to other countries the 

proportion was K ason \‘ as not that the Army was kept for imperial 

proportion was high. But the reason was vulnerability, 

purposes but the nature of India’s frontier and its vuineraomy 
v . r _ vmv ; n a self-governing India would be less. 

It was true that the cost of the ai my m a b P «- f -u fvnnn c 

One reason why the Army in India was expensive was the fact that British troops 
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_[ to be maintained. The proportion of British soldiers to Indian soldiers was 

matter for the experts to determine on strategical consideration. 

Similarly, for the purpose of internal security, British troops were kept for 
strategical reasons. The experience of district officers was that once a disturbance 
broke out, it could be quelled by disciplined force, whether Indian or British. But 
he was speaking of the time preceding a disturbance. ‘If you display British troops 
in time, there will be no disturbance. The lesser educated masses for one reason 
or other have confidence not in the appearance of armoured cars or machineguns but 
in British troops.’ 

A third reason for maintaining British troops was that they formed an integral 
part of the scheme of the Army in India. Mr. Young admitted that the Indian 
Army was composed of some of the finest material in the world. (Applause.) But 
there were duties which British troops could do better and others which Indian 
troops could do better. ‘Those who have served in the Army know that one stiffens 
the other.’ 

There was one aspect of military expenditure for which the Indians themselves 
were responsible and it was a growing item of expenditure, namely, mechanical 
transport. Because of the absence of indigenous enterprise they had to keep the 
transport always at mobilization point. If private firms could run a kind of transport 
which would also be useful to the Government in times of war, the Government 
could make considerable economy and would be prepared to subsidize such 
firms. Mr. Young hoped that the Roads Committee would take up the question 
seriously. 


Mr. Young told Mr. Kunzru that the Inchcape Committee’s recommendation 
for a reduction in the strength of the infantry battalions had been carried out partly 
and would be fully carried out after the reserves had been formed in 
full strength. 

Replying to the searching questions of Col. Crawford, the speaker said that Col. 
Crawford did not expect him publicly to own that the Army was not fully equipped 
for fight and attack. (Laughter.) But he assured him that the Government was 
trying in every way to see that when they went to the field they were short of 
nothing. (Applause.) The question of accommodation of officers differed from 
cantonment to cantonment. It had been exercising the mind of the Government for 
a considerable time and a solution was being found out. Mr. Young assured Col. 
Crawford that they were looking into the question of officers getting higher 
furlough pay in India than in England, which prevented their going ‘home’ on 
leave. 

Dr. Moonje had criticized the absence of Indians on grass farms and dairy 
farms. The fact was that appointments in these services were subject to passing a 
promotion examination. It was only a question of time for Indians to enter these 
services, just as they were entering the Foreign and Political department and the 
Cantonment department. 

As regards Col. Gidney’s complaint, Mr. Young said that the Anglo-Indians were 
free to enter the commissioned ranks. Last time an Anglo-Indian cadet had been 
selected for Sandhurst. ‘The anomalous position is due to peculiar circumstances. 
One result is that he sometimes has it both ways.’ (Laughter.) 

Lieut. ^ Muhammad Nawaz Khan had urged the appointment of officers 
from the Territorial Force. The Government on this point accepted the Skeen 
Committee’s observations that the force was not sufficiently developed for 
the purpose. But the proposal would be kept in view, if they saw a chance of its 
success. 

Dewan Chaman Lai had stated that it would take 250 years to Indianise 
the Army. But Mr. Young asked why was it supposed that only 20 vacancies 
would be offered for ever. The Government only did not accept the Skeen Commit¬ 
tee’s time-table but their programme was progressive. They would watch the results 
a nd he hoped it was not unreasonable to wait for a year or two at any rate and see 
h ow the present proposal worked. 

He assured Lieut. Muhammad Nawaz Khan that the Government considered 
the Viceroy’s commissioned officers to be a very important source for the supply of 
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commissioned officers for the future national army and the Government would waive 
the condition of age-limit in the case of suitable material from this class. 

As for a reorganization of the untis on the British pattern, Mr. Young 
said the scheme was a gradual one. Eventually Indian officers must get an Indian 
pay, probably on the scale the British officer got in England. But they would not 
make a change in the case of the first three or four years’ service. 

Concluding, Mr. Macworth Young said that Mr. Goswami had eloquently asked 
the Government to be honest about granting self-government gradually. ‘We think 
we are honest about it. We do not see how self-government can be attained by 
India gradually, unless you let us make a start. But what happens every time ? On 
four occasions this year an attempt was made to have a start in the direction of 
self-government. On each occasion the attempt was repudiated in its initial stage 
for one reason or other. There was the case of a national bank, then the 
proposal to alter the constitution of India, then the proposal to lay the foundation of 
an Indian navy. The House was asked to confer on the Indian Marine Service 
equal status with the British navy and the navies of the Dominions. Mr. Chetty 
said it was something loathsome which he would not touch with a pair of tongs. 
Now what is the meaning of it all ? The hon. members may be opposed to our 
method of setting about it. The Members opposite only criticize and vote. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru .—Make way for us and see how we do it. 

Mr. Young . If they have real determination to go forward they will accept 
our proposals and make something of it. I admit our Army Indianization scheme 
is not likely to command the support of a certain section in this House. But it 
commands support among those who have made a study of the matter. I would 
appeal to all parties, whatever they think of our scheme on the Sandhurst Cominiii- 
tee s proposals, to take it and make something of it. (Applause.) 

Dewan Charaan Lai’s cut in the Army department was carried and the reduced 
amount was sanctioned. 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL DEMAND. 

The next head discussed was the Executive Council, the touring expense of 
members of the Executive Council being a votable demand. 

This was objected to by Dewan Chaman Lai who moved a large reduction 
on the ground that there should be no square pegs in round holes, which he 
explained as meaning that members of the Executive Council, particularly the three 
Indian members, had lost the confidence of the people and the country because thev 
had woefully betrayed their trust. If the Indian members had any regard for Dublir 
opinion, they should have resigned over the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission. The expression ‘round pegs in round holes’ meant no 
reflection on any member, but on the whole system of administration On 
the question of Indianization of the Army, the Executive Council should have 
played their part and forced the acceptance of the Skeen Committee’s report 
If the report was true that Sir Muhammad Habibullah had dissented on the 
question of appointment of the Simon Commission, then why did not the other two 
Indian members make a similar manly stand ? 

Pandit Dwarka Prasad Misra, supporting the motion, also alluded to the fact of 
the non-resignation of the three Indian members on the Simon Commission issue. 
The Executive Council had played an ignoble part in the matter. He maintained 
that the government was responsible for the communal trouble in the country. Their 
policy was devide et impera. Even the Pioneer had condemned them for their 
arrogance. The arrogance was due to ignorance, as Sir Bampfylde Fuller had said. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar wanted to know how the Executive Councillors justi¬ 
fied their touring expenses and to what extent the utility of their tours was reflected 
in the administration of the country. Did they go and see the condition of thn 
people in the villages ? 

Sir Basil Blackett. —Yes. 

„ Doraiswami Iyengar—\ want to know to what extent it has been useful 
What I find is that the tours are to a few places like Calcutta and Bombay where 
you are feted by the European chambers. The Railway Member should travel in 
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_class, and not in saloons, to know the discomforts of passengers. The 

Member visited Madras only to preside over the meetings of the Justice party. 

The President asked the speaker to leave time for the Government to reply as 
the time for guillotine was approaching. 

Mr. Crerar said that the item represented their touring expenses. He had not 
toured since the assumption of Home Membership. He hoped the members did 
not wish to deny him an opportuity of doing so. 

As for the wider issue, he wished to disabuse Dewan Chaman Lai’s mind about 
either the squareness of the Executive Councillors or the roundness of the holes 
which they occupied. (Laughter.) He would claim on behalf of the Executive 
Council that even during the session they had proved that they were carrying on 
their duties with a considerable measure of success. (Applause.) The first point 
was India’s public finance. The Indian credit today stood high in the world mar¬ 
kets. It must be admitted that it was not the budget of the country which was 
suffering from depression, from poverty or from the evils of maladministration. 
(Applause and ‘oh* from the Swarajist benches.) Secondly, Sir Geoige Rainy’s 
Railway budget showed prosperous conditions and good administration. (Applause.) 
He claimed that considering the inherent difficulties of the case and the disabilities 
under which the Government of India laboured, the success achieved since the 
conclusion of the war was one of which the Government and members of the Execu¬ 
tive Council need not be ashamed. (Applause.) The war had paralysed every 
country, whether combatant or otherwise. India had presented her own problems. 
India had successfully passed through the period. ‘Am I not entitled to ask that 
some measure of credit be assumed by the public authority which was a party to 
taking most of the public decisions during the course of these years ?’ (Applause.) 

As Mr. Crerar was proceeding, the President applied the guillotine and the vote 
for the Executive Council was reduced to Re. i by 58 votes against 53. The 
announcement of the result was greeted by the Opposition benches with cry of 
‘resign, resign*. 

OTHER DEMANDS. 


The other demands were then put one by one. All the demands were 
agreed to without division. When the Home department vote was put, cries 
of ‘no, no* were persistently raised by a few, but when the President was 
calling a division, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar appealed to the Chair not to divide 
the House and the demand was carried without division. All the demands were 
agreed to. The officials cheered, followed by counter-cheers from the unofficia 
benches. The Assembly then adjourned. | 


DISCUSSION ON FINANCE BILL. 

On the 16th MARCH the Finance Member moved that the Finance Bill be 
taken into consideration. 

This being agreed to, Mr. Jogiah moved that the salt duty be reduced to 
eight annas. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar wanted the salt duty to be abolished on Indian salt 
but kept on imported salt, and he urged the Finance Member to do this little thing 
before leaving the country, so that the poor people might thank him. 

Mr. Sarfaraz Husain Khan wanted the duty to be reduced to Re. 1. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas hoped that the Government had realised that the 
salt duty was considered as bad as the liquor duty imposed by local Governments. 
It starved the people and catte of salt. One day the Government must face this 
question, though today the speaker could not support its reduction, in view of the 
budget position. Sir Purshotamdas wanted to know why Sir Basil Blackett had 
not circulated the report of the special officer on the subject of making India self- 
supporting in the matter of salt production and what decision the Government had 
taken. 

Sir Basil Blackett, replying, said that he took personal interest to enquire into 
the effect of the salt duty in the first year of his Finance Membership. He found 
that the people would rather see money spent on education and sanitation, 
particularly as a reduction of the duty would mostly help the middleman. Sir Basil 
Blackett asked the merpbers seriously to address f heir constituents, and if they 
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placed as alternatives the reduction of the salt tax or the acceleration of education 
and sanitation the people would gladly prefer the continuance of the salt tax. 

Replying to Sir Purshotamdas’ query, the Finance Member said that though 
the Government resolution on the subject of salt production was ready, months 
ago it was held up for a little important detail. He hoped it would be published 
soon. The conclusion which the Government had come to after careful considera¬ 
tion was that there was no prima facie case for a Tariff Board enquiry for making 
India as a whole self-supporting in the matter of salt. So far as Bengal was concert 
ned it seemed almost inevitable that imported salt would always be more suitable 
and a great loss would be incurred without sufficient advantage by preventing impor¬ 
ted salt from coming in there. That was the general conclusion which the resolu¬ 
tion would announce. There were particular questions as to the possibility of the 
production of salt and encouragement of the industry in particular parts of the 
country. This question was being examined. 

Sir Basil Blackett said that considering the standard of living the incidence of 
salt duty was low. Government had do doubt that it would be possible to produce 
first class salt in India. The difficulty was of organisation. Government had fullv 
considered the question of a differential duty against imported salt. The Taxation 
Enquiry Committee had recommended that if a prima facie case was made out it 
should be referred to the Tariff Board. The reason why it was not referred was 
clearly that a prima f tie case could not be made out. The Finance Member hoped 
that members would study the resolution which would shortly be issued on the 
report of the special officer. He could not encourage Mr. B Das that his locality 
would have the advantage of a differential treatment. 

The House then passed the second clause retaining the salt duty at Re. 1-4. 

INCOME AND SUPER TAX. 


Discussion then began on clause 5 relating to income-tax and super-tax. 

Sir Victor Sassoon moved an amendment for the inclusion of a proviso reading : 
‘Provided that no company shall be required to pay super-tax on revenues received 
as dividends from another company if super-tax had already been paid by the latter 
company’. 

Sir Basil Blackett objected to the moving of the amendment on the ground 
that the Finance Bill only fixed the tax for one year while Sir Victor Sassoon’s 
amendment, if carried out, would alter the income-tax law for all time to come. 

The President ruled the amendment in order by putting a wider construction 
on the scope of the Finance Bill. 

The Finance Member feared that the effect of the ruling would be that the 
whole of the income-tax law would be open for consideration. 

President .—Then I would ask Government to be more careful in framing the 
preamble. 

Sir Basil Blackett reiterated his objection to the amendment in connection with 
the Finance Bill and, proceeding, pointed out that Government would lose Rs. 
20,00,000. There was an important case pending in court containing a point similar 
to the one raised by Sir Victor Sassoon. Why should Government give up the 
right of revenue by the tax and depend on what might come as subscriptions to 
loans ? By passing the amendment the Assembly would be greatly increasing the 
danger to the creation of bogus companies. 

The amendment was lost and clause 5 accepted. 

POSTAL RATES. 

Mr. Thakur Dutt Bhargava wanted the price of a letter to be reduced to half 
an anna. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya compared Indian postal rates to British rates and 
showed that the British rates were much cheaper as the weight of packet went up. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh said if the postal rate could not be reduced by 50 per 
cent, it should be re iuced by 25 per cent. 

Sir. B. N. Mitra said if these recommendations were given effect to not onlv 
would there be no surplus but there would be a deficit. 

Government had in hand a programme of opening post offices in rural areas 
This could not be given effect to then. In 1924*25 they opened 87 new post offices 
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and during 1927-28 the number would be i,ooo. Furthermore Government wanted 
money for increasing the efficiency of the department and for the improvement of 
service conditions and prospects of postal employees. While saying that it would 
not be proper to separate the postal system from the telegraph he informed the 
House that on the telephone side he expected a profit of Rs. 4,00,000. The sugges¬ 
tion of Mr. Pandya meant relief to wealthy people which, lie said, was strongly 
objected to by the non officials in 1921. 

Sir Basil Blackett assured the House that the Government had no desire to 
make any profit from the working of the combined postal and telegraph department 
and that any surplus therefrom would be utilised for the reduction of rates or im¬ 
provement in facilities and conditions of employees. The Finance department had 
no desire to appropriate the profit of Post and Telegraphs to general revenues. Con¬ 
cluding the Finance Member stated that the question of rates should be judged 
when the traffic could bear it and not in order to benefit one class or other. 

The proposals of Messrs. Pandya, Bhargava, and Mukhtar Singh were 
rejected. 

PRICE OF POST CARD. 

Mr. Bhargava next moved that the price of the post card be reduced to one 
pice. He hoped the House would at least give this relief to the poor. 

Sir. B, N. Mitra, replying, said that if only his last year’s speech was studied much 
of the misunderstanding and heat generated during the discussion would be avoided. 

He wished he could remove all the charges for the sake of the poor, but the fact 
was, as Mr. Birla had put it, he could not rob Peter to pay Paul. The department 
was not a benevolent institution. It was run on the principle of charging fee for 
services rendered, and if after due regard to development of the staff any surplus 
accrued it would be utilized for the reduction of postal rates Now he could not 
accept the proposal which would mean a loss of a crore. 

Mr. Bhargava's amendment was rejected, 35 against 47. The House adjourned. 

THE FINANCE BILL. 

On the 17 th MARCH the House resumed discussion on the Finance Bill. 

Chaudhari Mukhtar Singh moved that income-tax be charged in the case of 
a joint Hindu family when the total income was more than Rs. 5,000. He 
said the Hindus were not justly treated in the matter of income-tax and showed 
by instances that members of a joint Hindu family could be taxed even if its mem¬ 
bers earned less than Rs. 2,000 yearly. The motion was rejected. 

Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh then moved two proposals that income-tax be 
charged in the case of a Hindu joint family when the total income was more than 
Rs. 4,000 and when the total income was more than Rs. 3,000. Both these motions 
were also rejected. The House divided on the second motion, 52 voting against 
and 47 for it. 

Clause 2, the subsequent clauses, the preamble and the title of the Bill were then 
passed. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved that the Bill be passed. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIVA opposed the passage of the Finance Bill. 

He maintained that barring'the removal of the cotton excise duty, the Finance 
department had done nothing to improve the financial situation of the country for 
which they deserved credit. Taxation continued as high as during the war and 
had not been reduced even after so many years’ continuous heavy taxation. 
Surplus budgets were the result of this continuously heavy taxation. The remis¬ 
sion of the provincial contributions was not a circumstance for which the Finance 
Member could take credit. The exchange ratio of is. 6d. was passed despite the 
opposition of the popular representatives, because of the manoeuvres resorted to 
by Sir Basil Blackett. The Reserve Bank Bill, as brought forward by the Govern¬ 
ment was against the true interests of the country, and Pandit Malaviya felt relie¬ 
ved that the Bill was not allowed to be proceeded with. The Government made 
sterling borrowings in England in order to support the is. 6d. ratio. If they 
continued to borrow against the wishes of the people of India then that debt would 
be repudiated by the country. 
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Maladministration was not only in Finance, but also in the Army department 
Pandit Malaviya objected to the large number of British troops for the interna 
^ecunty of India and maintained that internal security could be better maintained 
QL-tk ^e help of Indian troops. The manner wherein the recommedations of the 
bkeen Committee were turned down was a matter which would do no credit to 
Eng and. When the average income of an Indian was only one-twentieth of an 
Englishman, India was made to spend Rs. 56 crores on her army when the Inch- 
cape Committee had after careful consideration put down the figure at Rs. 50 crores. 
The basis of raising the army must be patriotism and if it was a question of 

mercenary army India was prepared to have one and he was sure there would be 

no chaos. He suggested the British portion of the army be reduced annually by 

5,000 men and replaced by Indians, if necessary. 7 7 

Concluding, Pandit Malaviya said that India's cup of misery was full and deman¬ 
ded an assurance from the Government that the grievances would be looked into. 

. Mr - Arthur MOORE said he did not realize until Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya spoke that the Finance Bill was in danger of being thrown out and in order to 
prevent that the speaker recalled previous history. He said that though the Montagu 
Act was opposed by many the first Assembly built up a high reputation. Through¬ 
out the world the report went forth that the Indians were displaying an aptitude for 
parliamentary government and a sense of responsibly. In 1923 the ban was 
T\Ti d - by the Con g ress on Council entry and the Swarajists entered and Pandit 
Malaviya and Mr. Jinnah played into their hands and the Finance Bill was thrown 
out. But the reputation was partly retrieved by Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Jinnah 
refusing to repeat this vote in 1927. 

Then he asked : Should they reapeat the mistake of 1924 ? He also blamed the 
Government partly, particularly over the non-acceptance of the salt tax vote of the 
Assembly in 1923. The position now revealed a conflict in which the Opposition 
repeated irresponsible votes and the Government went its way caring little what 
happened in the Assembly. Mr. Moore was most concerned that if the Finance 
Bill was thrown out then the question that would come up for consideration would 
be whether or not parliamentary government was feasible in this country. He 
appealed earnestly and sincerely against this course. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU said it was painful to listen to Pandit Malaviya's speech 
because neither the Government took Pandit Malaviya seriously, nor arguments 
were likely to influence them. He might as well have addressed these arguments 
to stone figures.' (Hear, hear.) Mr. Moore had stressed the exploits of the first 
Assembly which made the reputation of India which was lost by the throwing out 
of the Finance Bill in 1924 and regained partly by Swarajist work in committees. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru did not know whether the tone of Pandit Malaviya’s appeal 
suggested that he wished to vote the Finance Bill down, but Congressmen would be 
glad of the assistance of any party in this direction. 

As regards the reputation Mr. Moore had spoken of he had heard opinions 
from public men, both in England and other countries of the world. There was no 
one who blamed us for our action. They only said that the only effective thing was to 
follow our action with a revolution, for which we have been finding difficulties. The 
whole point of throwing out the Finance Bill is that with self-respect we should be 
no party to granting supplies, and as the money is at the disposal of this House and 
when it refuses to grant and yet the Government take it, that is called robbery in 
law. (Hear, hear). Pandit Motilal Nehru said that at one time he too believed the 
British Government's assurances but the march of events convinced him that the 
British Government were never serious about the grant of responsible government. 
There were some who said a free India would be a greater asset to the British 
Empire, but they forgot that the Government were doing everything to make such 
a happy development impossible. Lord Birkenhead in a speech recently had openly 
admitted that the whole prosperity of Britain, the whole future of the Empire was 
linked with the possession of India. India could not, therefore, ever expect to get 
even dominion status out of Britain’s free choice which meant working for freedom 
separate from the Empire. Pandit Motilal Nehru held that if an open competition 
between Englishmen and Indians in the army and other services on terms of equality 
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was held Indians would outdo the British. (Applause.) As regards the New 
Statesman's charge that if the British withdrew tomorrow the Nehrus would disappear 
m impotent obscruity. Pandit Motilal Nehru said: ‘Our highest ambition is to be 
buned in the foundations of a free India and that the edifice of freedom of India 
will rise on our bones.’ (Applause.) 


Mi. C. S. Ranga IYER said that the Assembly was no more a parliament than 
the preparatory school at Dehra Dun, the Indian Sandhurst. If taxation without 
representation was robbery, taxation with certifications was dacoity. The Swarajists 
were out to dig out the foundations of a mock parliament. Mr. Ranga Iyer referred 
to the cases of detenus who were put in jail without trial 

Jy er sa ^ ^ ie cas . e the ex-Maharaja of Nabhawas a pathetic one, proclaiming 
as it did that even a prince had no liberty more than a plebian. He had been interned 
under Regulation 111 of 1818 on the alleged ground that he had been disloyal to 
the Government. Administration in the Indian states would have been far better if 
the British Government had not put obstacles in the way of their progress. There 
could be no Swaraj in India so long as Indian states were kept as buffer states, or 
as various Ulsters. 

Mi. Ranga Iyer accused the British Government as being the cause of spread¬ 
ing communal virus, and asked why they did not punish communalists in the same 
manner as they treated politicians even of the non-violent order. Why had there 
been withdrawal of prosecutions against communalists whilst politicians were vindic¬ 
tively punished t 1 he policy of Sir William Marris was definitely to give insidious 
support to communalism in the United Provinces. If in spite of all these injuries 
India did not turn revolutionary it was because it had been accustomed for centuries 
to sufier. But even a trampled worm will turn. 

The Assembly, then, adjourned. 


On the igth MARCH , resuming discussion on the Finance Bill, Sir Victor 
Sassoon regretted the position that the Government had ;been beaten so often 
in the lobby that they had ceased to care even for their mistakes. Thus, 
because of the continued Swarajist gestures, Sir Basil Blackett had paid no attention 
to the constructive suggestions made by the speaker during the Finance Bill debate. 
No Government would treat the members of the House in this way without the 
slightest regard to the opinion of the House, unless the Government could prove 
that the House never listened to arguments, reasons or logic. Sir Basil Blackett 
by walking out and walking in (laughter) and other attitude had shown that he was 
non-cooperating with those who criticised constructively. 

And to the speaker’s surprise Sir Basil Blackett had discarded his criticism of 
the Central Board of Revenue by remarking that all the criticism proved the efficien¬ 
cy of this department. The Government should, on the other hand, encourage the 
members to develop their criticism. In this connection the Government front 
benches would do well to let the provincial official members on the back benches 
speciahseiin the various subjects. (Hear, hear.) As it was, these members, but for 
a little exercise in going into the lobby to record their votes, would be suffering from 
an atrophy of their physical as veil as mental powers. (Applause). 

Concluding, Sir Victor Sassoon wished Sir Basil Blackett good fortune and 
good luck. (Applause.) Though Sir Basil Blackett was the speaker’s political 
opponent, the speaker remarked that Sir Basil Blackett had done according to his 
lights what he thought was in the best interests of India. (Applause.) Time alone 
world show whether Sir Basil Blackett’s decisions were wise. Sir Basil Blackett 
was by no means a sun-dried bureaucrat or a reactionary. Sir Basil Blackett was 
a friend of those who stood for the constitutional freedom of India and his departure 
would be, therefore, a distinct loss to India. He did not think that India realized 
what a good friend she had in Sir Basil Blackett. Sir Victor Sassoon offered his 
sincere tribute of admiration to Sir Basil Blackett for his ability and charming 
individuality. (Applause.) 


Lala LAJ I’A I RAI said that Mr. Crerar had the other day brought out an 
argument about the fourth party. The speaker’s experience of the Parliaments 
<f other countries was that their chancellors of the exchequer paid special 
attention in their budgets to the discussion of the economic conditions of the masses. 
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their food, their health, their housing. But not a word was uttered on the subject by 
the Finance Member or any member of the Government. And yet they said they 
were the guardians of the interests of the masses. Mr. Harold Mann, lately 
director of agriculture, Bombay, had stated that the problem for the bulk of 
Indian agricutlurists was how to fill their empty belly. The American states spent 
39 per cent, of their revenues on education. Miss Mayo had correctly stated of 
the educated Indian boys : ‘Give us office or give us death. 1 

Continuing, Lala Lajpat Rai said to the officials : ‘There is great danger for 
you, there is great danger for us. If things go on like this even" the Himalayas 
will not prevent Bolshevism coming into India’. He asked the Government to 
abolish the House if they did not care for its opinion. The Statutory Commis¬ 
sion was continuing its enquiry and was proving its impartiality by congratulating 
a Sikh loyalist because he had defeated an Akali and its capacity for observation 
by ignoring black flags and accepting reception from flunkeys and calling it 
wonderful. 

At this stage closure was applied successfully. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT spoke for 45 minutes and made a remarkable speech. 
He said both financial and political issues had been raised in the debate. He thought 
he had given a convincing reply previously to Sir Victor Sassoon regarding super¬ 
tax, but admitted that he (the speaker) was mistaken in the instance of the case 
he had quoted previously. 

Sir Victor Sassoon’s suggestion to find employment for the unemployed 
members on the Government benches had appealed to the speaker and the 
Government would note it with interest. He was surprised at Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas’ reference to the question of cash certificate liability. The practice 
observed in India was similar to that observed in England. Pie drew attention 
to it, because he did not wish that India should let a larger liability grow up 
than was desirable and was glad that he had brought it to notice rather than 
leaving it to his successor. 

As for sterling borrowing, its proportion to the total debt was 66 per cent, 
in 1913 and 46 in 1927 and between 1923 and 1927 they had purchased railways 
at a cost of over 20 million pounds. He claimed it as something of an achieve¬ 
ment that external borrowing was resorted to only in the first and last years of 
his membership. (Applause.) He hoped it would be possible always to avoid 
external borrowing. But so long as they had an annual productive capital 
programme of over 40 crores, it might be necessary from time to time to under¬ 
take a reasonably small borrowing outside. But if the amount of external borrow¬ 
ing was growing, it would be wise to reconsider the question whether the present 
capital programme should be curtailed. 

Lala Lajpat Rai had raised the economic question. The speaker’s previous 
budgets had referred to the topics mentioned by Lala Lajpat Rai. Sir Basil 
Blackett said it was clear that great poverty existed in India, both in urban and 
rural areas. But the remedies were not so clear. Those who said that the Govern¬ 
ment did nothing to improve the economic condition of the people would profit 
by reading a pamphlet on the uplift movement written by the deputy commis¬ 
sioner of Gurgaon who with his wife was doing everything to improve the state 
of affairs in his district (Applause.) 

Sir Basil Blackett continued : — ‘I do not want to be provocative, but I may 
claim that there are few countries in the world where the economic progress has 
been greater than in India in the last two or three decades. (Applause.) Un¬ 
doubtedly the start is from a very low standard and that accounts for the pace 
at which the improvement is taking place. Compare the Punjab of 30 years ago 
to the immense impiovement in the economic conditions of the people today. And 
the results of canal colonisation today are only a small instalment of what is going 
to lesult if success attends the big irrigation schemes in the Punjab, Sind and 
Madras.’ 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s anger at the present, Finance Member, continued Sir 
Basil Blackett, had blinded hint to the facts. Sir Basil Blackett gave statistics 
to show that the percentage of boys in schools had risen in 1926 by 48 percent 
compared to 1913. t 



Pandit Malaviya .—What percentage of the school-going population ? 

Sir Basil Blackett .—I am trying to refute the statement that the Government 
are doing nothing. 

The speaker said the deposit in cooperative banks were in 1913 nil, in 1923 
crores, in 1927 18# crores. The savings in deposits in 1913 were 20 Yz crores, 
in 1923 2 3 1 / crores and, in 1927 32 crores. Cash certificates which in 1923 
were 4 crores, in 1927 had risen to 40 crores. The commercial bank deposits had 
risen from 92 crores in 1913 to 190 crores in 1923 and 209 crores in 1927. The 
production of iron ore was 391,000 tons in 1913, 821,000 tons in 1923 and 
1,545,300 tons in 1925. (Applause.) While up till 1923 all stamps and currency 
notes were printed in England at an annual cost of ^200.000, they would print the 
whole of these from this year at Nasik with Indian labour. (Applause.) Thus, 
since the beginning of the twentieth century there had been very striking economic 
progress. 

Dewan Chaman Lai. —How much does an average man eat and work ? 

Turning to the Swaraj party, Sir Basil Blackett said Pandit Motilal Nehru’s 
speech was the most clear statement that had yet been made in the House of the 
position of the Swaraj party and, though essentially uncompromising, it was a 
most moderate statement. (Laughter.) The Pandit had agreed with Lord Birken¬ 
head that for political, economic and strategical reasons India was essential to 
the British Empire. Sir Basil Blackett agreed with the Pandit, though it was 
possible to make out an equally strong case that for economic, political and 
strategic reasons the Empire was needed by India. The Pandit had said that 
human nature being what it was the British Government were unlikely to yield to 
Indian opinion and that cooperation would be fruitless. His friends in England, 
on the Continent and in Russia had approved of that policy but suggested that 
revolution was the only logical step. The Pandit had, however, stated that revo¬ 
lution was hopeless under the present conditions. Thus the Pandit’s counsel was 
one of hopelessness for the time being and probably the Pandit’s remedy was that 
in some moment of danger, in some moment of weakness, the British Government 
might be forced to concede to India what India could not get today by revolution. 

Sir Basil Blackett contended that the Pandit was profoundly mistaken. The 
August (1917) declaration was sincere. It was not a war measure but was possibly 
accelerated by the war. 4 It was not, I maintain, a concession wrung by politicians 
from the unwilling British Empire but it was a generous recognition of the great 
services rendered by the martial races of India at the stricken battlefields of the 
world. (Applause.) It was not a war measure, but was an expression of two 
factors fundamental in the British position towards India, namely, economic and 
political—economic because the greatest interest of Great Britain in India is that 
India should be economically strong and prosperous, because she wants trade with 
India. There is also a political motive that goes deeper. Somebody was referring 
this morning to Warren Hastings and his impeachment. The British Parliament 
has been perfectly consistent in one line of thought. It has felt that there 
was danger to the liberties of Great Britain in the existence of an autocra¬ 
tic Government controlled by the British people, that ultimately the liberties of 
Great Britain would be in danger if something could not be done to limit the 
existence of autocracy in" the Indian Empire. That was the motive behind 
Burke’s speeches in the impeachment of Warren Hastings. And that was the 
motive behind the announcement of 1917. 

‘I maintain, therefore, that Pandit Motilal is quite wrong in his reading of 
human nature. I do not claim that the British action has been altruistic. I claim 
it is both economic and political. Britain wants India to be an economically strong 
and prosperous country and as such India must become politically strong and 
that is why Great Britain feels that India should somehow or other be helped 
to advance on the road towards self government. ( Applause. ) l think 1 may 
claim sufficient knowledge of the British people to say that even if Pandit Motilal 
and his friends do not assist us, the British people will continue their course 
because they must. (Applause.) I would put it even to Pandit Motilal that as he 
admits that he cannot hav^ a revolution, would it not be wiser till he has an 
opportunity of doing so to take part in the evolution, which would at any rate 
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the^v^shes 1 to adopt ? nCarer t0wai( ^ s se ^'g°vernment or towards the methods he 

frih„^ U rwfi t0 1 Ma,av *y a Sir Basil Blackett associated himself with his 

“ J ate Mr. Montagu was a great friend of India. ( Applause. ) ‘I 

and ri h °! 10ur the memory of Mr. Montagu, to work the constitution 

and vote for the Finance Bill.’ 

Ba , si c 1 Blackett agreed with Mr. Ranga Iyer that the best part of Pandit 
ivlotilal s life was spent in cooperating with the Government. (Laughter and 
applause.) The constitution could be reduced to mockery by a persistent and 
permanent majority. Such danger threatened in 1924, but the opposition fortunate¬ 
ly collapsed. It was about to be revived now for reasons which were obvious His 
predecessor as leader of the House had stated that he was looking for the moment 
when he could report that dawn was at hand. T cannot report that dawn is at 
nand. I hope my judgment is covered by momentary happenings and that my 
successor will report that the dawn has set. 5 (Applause.) 

. r ^ { \ ? aS j, ^ a( ;kett did not agree with Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar that a consti- 
tutional deadlock had been reached, because the constitution provided for dealing 
with the situation that had arisen. The Congress party was of course going to vote 
foi the rejection of. the Finance Bill. But when he listened to Lala Lajpat Rai 
and andit Malaviya, he thought they regarded that the main object of the 
? ste r n . ce their party was to keep the Swaraj party to its profession, (Laughter.) 

I he v inance Bill had been considered, discussed clause by clause and adopted and 
having voted supplies and approved the contents of the Bill, the House must pass 
it. However desirable it may be to make another gesture, this gesture will not so 
much hurt the Government as it must hurt the Assembly. 5 

I he motion that the Finance Bili be passed was then put and carried by 61 
votes to 41. The Government benches cheered at the result. The Swarajists 
then withdrew from the House. } 

MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

After the Finance Bill was passed, Sir George Rainy (Commerce Member) 
moved for the consideration of the Merchant Shipping Bill, as reported by the 
select committee. The principle of the measure was centralising the administration 
of poits, but the committee had inserted a new clause based on section 79 of the 
Act empowering the Government to appoint advisory committees and saying that 
as regards the composition and powers of advisory committees the Government 
should consult the mercantile opinion. Sir George Rainy promised to do this when 
the Bill was passed. 

The Bill, as amended by the committee, was passed without alteration 

TARIFF BILL. 

flit I anil Act (Amendment) Bill was under discussion when the House 
adjourned. 


NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

On the 20th MARCH the Assembly’s proceedings were once again in the 
nature of an anticlimax to the previous day’s excitement. The Swarajists had 
walked out and Government members too seemed in a holiday mood. Ah. K. C. 
Neogy was in his best form in asking for an inquiry by committee into the ‘grossest 
form of falsification 5 of account’s disclosed by the affairs of the Sambhar salt 
improvement scheme. He did not wish to be content with the auditor-general’s 
technical certificate that there was no fraud but wanted to look behind the scenes. 
He confronted the Finance Alember with charge after charge and challenged the 
Finance Alember to contradict him. 

The demonstration was very effective because the Finance Member could only 
retort: T don’t accept anything’. However he too in the end yielded to the need 
for enquiry at least by the Public Accounts Committee, and though the resolution 
was lost Mr. Neogy’s point was gained. 

Mr. Sarvottam Rao championed the cause of Indian antiquities and on a 
satisfactory assurance from Air. Bajpai withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Haji Abdoola Haroon was absent but Mr. Mukhtar Singh moved the 
resolution to find out the extent of surplus yielded by the sugar duty since the 



amendment of the tariff schedule in 1925. The resolution was very important to a 
section of the House and a defeat could not be risked. So advantage was taken of 
the thinness of the House to point out the absence of the quorum which made the 
Assembly adjourn. In fact the quorum did not exist even earlier in the day but the 
Deputy President, Maulvi Muhammad Yakub secured it by ordering the bell to 
be rung. This enabled the resolutions to be discussed and the last one to be moved 
and it was the Deputy President who later from his seat in the House moved 
adjournment for want of a quorum. 


On the 2Tst MARCH when the Assembly met attendance was very thin, but 
the first division brought in members and the attendance considerably improved. 
The Swarajists were in their seats today. 


TARIFF AMENDMENT BILL. 


Sir George Rainy’s Tariff Amendment Bill was further considered. 

Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh opposed the reduction of the duty on currants and 
was not influenced by the consideration that thereby they would get the. best treat¬ 
ment from Greece. Sir George Rainy explained that the new agreement with Greece, 
in fact, made India give up very little and gain substantially in the matter of 
the piecegoods trade. Sir Victor Sassoon congratulated the Government on behalf 
of the Bombay mill-owners. 

Chaudhri vukhtar Singh’s amendment was withdrawn. 

Sir Walter Willson opposed the proposed distinction between white Portland 
cement and others. 

Sir George Rainy said a specific duty could not be indiscriminately applied to 
articles bearing the same name without reference to the price of the commodity. 

Sir Basil Blackett pointed out the change from advalornn to specific duly 
which really reduced the duty on this class of cement to 7 l / ? instead of 15 per 
centum ad valorem . It seemed obviously desirable to modify it now. 

Sir Walter Wilson’s amendment was rejected by 25 votes against 45. 

The Tariff Bill was passed. 

STEEL PROTECTION BILL. 


Sir George Rainy then moved the consideration of the Steel Protection Bill. 

Sir George Rainy at the outset announced that the Government of India after 
full consideration had accepted the changes made by the select committee to the 
Steel Protection Bill, namely, that there should be no more protection to the wagon 
industry than was recommended by the Tariff Board. Sir George Rainy 
summarized the objections advanced in the select committee and said these 
deserved very serious consideration. Then there was an additional argument that 
without strong reasons the Government should not give protection beyond what 
was recommended by the board. But his minute of dissent to the select committee 
was based on one consideration, namely, as to what would happen if the wagon 
industry in India refused to accept an order at the maximum price which the 
Government considered reasonable. Indeed, it was this contingency that made 
the Government propose increased protection in the Bill. That danger still existed 
in the Bill as recommended by the select committee. On the other hand, the 
Government recognized that if they hould follow the plan recommended by the 
board, it should be possible usually to avoid that danger. The Government’s guiding 
principle would be to add 12 ^ per cent, to the price of 1925-26, but the responsi¬ 
bility for fixing a reasonable price was not fixed on the Government and not shared 
by the Assembly. 

As regards the bounties paid for the manufacture of rolled steel, it appeared 
difficult to devise a formulia which would enable the legislature also to take its 
responsibility in the matter. If there was a strong desire that this should be brought 
forward in the next session of the Assembly the Government would certainly 
consider one. The Government would be content to accept the decision of the select 
committee that the duty on wagons and underframes and their component parts 
should not be increased and in determining what was the reasonable price to pay 
for wagons made in India the Government would take into account the prices paid 
in 1925-26. They would treav the 12^ per cent addition as the general guide, but 
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would have also regard to the variations m the world price ot steel anc me unit 
volume of the orders to be placed for the year and the size of orders for particular 

yP The Bill was then passed clause by clause without amendment and then Sir 
George Rainy moved that the Bill be finally passed. 

During the third reading Mr. Kelkar urged concessions for the nuts and bolts 

industry. ^ asked ; f tlic conditions for protection would be adhered to, namely, 
rupee capital, a majority of the directorate to be Indians and whether the material 
used in the manufacture was mainly Indian in origin, were fulfilled. 

Mr. Joshi fearing the possibility of combines among wagon manufaturers urged 

the policy of wait and see. . . ., , . ,, , 

Sir Walter Wilson said the policy of protection should be such as would not 

carry the conditions too far as to nullify it. ,. 

Sir George Rainy assured the House that there need be no fear. The condi¬ 
tions of protection would be adhered to and orders would not be placed with any 
firm which was not eligible to receive bounties under the Steel Protection Act. 

The Bill as amended was passed. 

TERRITORIAL FORCE BILL. 

Mr. Macwortli Young moved the consideration of the Territorial Force Act 
Amendment Bill as passed by the Council of State and reported by the select 
committee. He said the Government accepted in principle the proposal of the 
formation of urban units in all Governors’ provinces. Previously, the proposals 
were received from three provinces only and now the recommendation for an 
urban unit in Calcutta had also been received and was the subject of discussion 
with the local Government. If the local Government recommended and as soon 
as funds permitted this urban unit would be formed. The same would apply to 
other provinces who would apply for the formation of units. The Army secre¬ 
tary further announced the acceptance of the proposal that as in the case of 
the Auxiliary Force a boy between 16 and 18 would be allowed to enrol as 
a cadet in the Territorial Force without liabiliy for military service. The select 
committee also recommended the formation of a central advisory committee to 
advise the Government on matters relating to the administration of the Territorial 
Force. This recommendation, too, the Government accepted and a committee 
would be appointed. It was not necessary to provide this in the Act as unlike 
provincial advisory committees the central advisory committee would be purely 
advisory and help generally in the administration. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru dwelt at length on the liability for military ser¬ 
vice and expressed his agreement with Dr. Moonje who had tabled a motion that 
the liability of the Terriorial Force be reduced and limited to the confines of India. 
For if the Government were unable to accept the view of the Shea Committee 
with regard to the liability of the Auxiliary I* orce there was no point in asking 
that the Territorial Force be used for general military service. 

Mr. Kunzru urged the Government to establish at least one urban unit in 
order to provide reasonable facilities for enrolment to all persons wishing to join 
these units. He further wanted an assurance that boys between the ages of 16 
and 18 would not be liable to military service. Continuing. Mr Kunzru pleaded 
that there would be no arbitrary limit for the expansion of the University I laming 
Corps, nor any distinction between the officers of the junior and senior c ass. 

Dr. Moonje held that one of the features of the Bill was the creation of an 
urban force, but when the rural units could serve beyond the frontier why should 
the urban units be restricted to inland service on 7 j- , for all When 
mination and he urged that there should be genera liab l ht > . , fo ^ .V; P !^ n there 
was any foreign concerted action to invade India they should be the hist to cross 
the frontier and defend India and there would be no distinction between the 
Territorial and Auxiliary Forces. He regretted that 61 lakhs of rupees were spent 
annually on the Auxiliary Force which had no military ya ue whatever, while the 
Territorial Force cost only Rs. 29 lakhs. Why not trust the Indian civil population 
and let them possess arms for defending themselves anu their property, asked Dr. 
Moonje. 
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The motion to consider the Bill was then passed and the Bill was discussed 
clause by clause. 

During the discussion, Mr. Mackworth Young informed Dr. Moonie that pro¬ 
vision would be made by rules that boys between the ages of 16 and 18 be not liable 
for general military service. 

Dr. Moonje proposed that the territorial force units should not be liable for 
military service outside India unless a cadet desired. 

The Army secretary pointed out that no racial question was involved. It was 
purely a practical question. The motion was defeated by 38 votes against 48. 

Dr. Moonje’s suggestion for a statutory provision for an advisory committee 
to advise the Government in all matters relating to the Territorial Force was 
accepted by the Government amidst applause. 

The Bill as amended was finally passed. The Auxiliary Force Bill as passed 
by the Council of State and amended by the select committee was passed. 

INDIAN SUCCESSION BILL. 


On the 22nd MARCH non-official bills were taken up by the house. The 
Swarajists were again absent. The Assembly passed without discussion Maulvi 
Mohamed Yakub’s Bill amending the Indian Succession Act, which seeks to amend 
the law with a view to bring it in conformity with High Court rulings. 

COASTAL TRAFFIC RESERVATION BILL. 

The House next decided to circulate Mr. Sarabhai Haji’s Bill to reserve the 
coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels. 

SPECIAL MARRIAGE ACT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour moved that his Special Marriage Act (Amendment) Bill 
be referred to a select committee. 

Sir Hari Singh traced the history of the measure and said that Sir Henry 
Maine in 1868 had suggested that the Council should provide a secular marriage 
law for all Indian subjects. Since then various attempts to provide the country 
with a civil marriage law had been made. His previous measure enacted in 1923 
had legalized marriages between Hindus, Jains, Sikhs and Buddhists. His Bill 
before the House proposed to legalize matrimony irrespective of caste, colour or 
creed. Today the country suffered from territorial disability as the parties could 
marry under the British Civil Marriage Act outside the territorial waters of India. 
The Bill, if passed, would eliminate communalism from India and unite India 
into a nation. 

Mr. Amvar-ul-Azim saw an attempt to tamper with his faith in the Bill and 
asked the House to leave the Mussalmans alone. 

Mr. Yamiii Khan held that the Bill provided a via media and was not anti-Islamic 
in nature. Razing the caste barriers to the ground and providing a way to unite 
two loving souls, irrespective of caste and creed, was regarded as high morality and 
a solution to Indian freedom. Akbar, a great nationalist, had set an example, but 
unroi lunately caste-ridden India did not follow him then. He favoured circula¬ 
tion of the Bill. 


Mr. Crerar, Home Member, moved for circulation of the Bill and assured the 
Government was not hostile to the Bill but had grave doubts whether 
tne Bill would be effective in achieving the purpose of the author and whether the 
select committee could so entirely change the character of the Bill. Finally, the 
diversity or opinion shown in the House was bound to be reflected in the House 
and the specific communities concerned must be consulted. 

Mr. Yakub thought the Bill was against the tenets of the Holy Koran as the 
Mussalmans were prohibited from marrying persons professing non-unitary 
leligions. I he Bill evaded the Islamic marriage law, though the issues of the 
parties uould get the full benefit of the Muslim law of inheritance. He warned 
the Government against the consequences of the Bill. 

Rai Sahib Harbilas Sarda quoted instances of 
wives including that of Miss Miller in support of the 
Sir Hari Singh Gour replying, requested the 


circulation of the Bill and said that'the' 
Bill might also conduct this enquiry. 


Hindus marrying non-Hindu 
Bill. 

Government to expedite the 


proposed committee on Child Marriage 
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The House accepted the motion for circulation of the Bill. 

HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE. 

The House next agreed without discussion to pass Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill 
which sought to revive the late Sir T. V. Seshagiri Iyer’s Bill passed by the 
Assembly in 1923 which had lapsed in the Council of State. The Bill removes 
certain disabilities which exclude Hindu heirs from inheritance, such as congenital 
blindness, deafness, etc. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill amending the Divorce Act and Mr. Joshi’s Bill 
amending the Indian Penal Code to grant immunity to unregistered labour unions, 
which was at present enjoyed by registered unions only, were both circulated for 
eliciting public opinion after Mr. Crerar and Sir B. N. Mitra had stated that the 
Government had serious objections at present to the principles of the Bills. 

DIVORCE FOR HINDU WIVES. 

The House next allowed the introduction and circulation of Sir H. S. Gour’s 
Bill which proposed to entitle a Hindu wife to secure dissolution of marriage in 
case of impotency, imbecility or serious or ulcerous leprosy of the husband. 

Sir H. S. Gour said that the Bill would have the effect of merely restoring the 
old law laid down by Narad and Vashishtha in their Smritis. 

seamen’s recruitment. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury’s Bill amending the Merchant Shipping Act 
to give effect to the Seamen’s Recruitment Committee’s proposal regarding recruit¬ 
ment of seamen was circulated. 

life assurance companies act. 

Mr. Kelkar introduced a Bill to repeal section 33 of the Indian Life Assurance 
Companies Act for putting certain foreign life insurance companies doing business 
in India on a footing of equality with others by withdrawing the special facilities 
now granted to them under this section. 

Sir H. S. Gour next moved a Bill to alter the order wherein certain heirs of 
a deceased Hindu dying intestate are entitled to succeed to his estate. This also 
is a revival of the late Sir T. V. Seshagiri Iyer’s Bill, which the Assembly passed 
in 1923 but which lapsed in the Council of State. 

The Bill was introduced, considered and passed by the House today without 
discussion. It lays down that son’s daughter, daughter’s daughter, sister and 
sister’s son shall in the order so specified be entitled to rank in the order of succes¬ 
sion next after father’s father and before father’s brother. The Assembly then 
adjourned till Monday. 

child marriage bill. 

On the 26th MARCH Mr. Harbilas Sarda moved that his Child Marriage Bill, 
as reported by the select committee, be recirculated for eliciting opinions thereon. 

The Bill, as reported by the select committee, makes marriages below the age 
of 14 in the case of girls and below 18 in the case of boys of all communities 
punishable. 

During the six months that the Bill was before the public, said Mr. Sarda, it 
had received almost unanimous support from all classes of society throughout the 
country. The select committee had dropped the clause relating to the invalidity 
of child marriages and had made it a penal measure. The Bill had been made 
applicable to all communities in India. He acknowledged the assistance given bv 
the Home Member and the sympathetic attitude of the Government. 

Mr. Crerar said the measure had the support of the Government as the Bill 
was on sound lines. 

Mr. Acharya opposed recirculation and wanted its re-introduction as the 
Bill had been considerably altered by the select committee. He, representing a 
large and influential section of Sanatanists, was opposed to any measure which 
furthered social reform by penal legislation. The Government had no right to 
interfere in the religious customs of the people. I f they did and disregarded the 
opinions of millions of people, the latter would revolt against the Government. 

Maulvi Mahomed Yakub supported the Bill, the provisions of which he 
was glad applied to all communities. He said a large number of learned Hindus 
believed that this Bill did not interfere with their religious tenets. 
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Mr. Yakub congratulated the mover on bringing forward the first social 
reform Bill in the Assembly and the Government on their eittitude towards it. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour said medical opinion agreed that about 80 per cent, of 
girls in this country did not attain puberty before the age of 14 years. Therefore 
the age limit recommended by the Bill was right. He did not agree with what 
Mr. Acharya had said. On the other hand he opined that legislation which 
would prevent infanticide and matricide would be received by the people with a 
chorus of applause. The motion was carried. 

OTHER LEGISLATIVE BUSINESS. 

Mr. Kelkar moved that his Bill to repeal the Caste Disabilities Removal 
Act of 1850 be circulated for eliciting opinions. 

The object of the measure, said Mr. Kelkar, was that one who became an 
apostate should not be entitled to inherit his father’s property. 

Mr. Crerar, Home Member, characterised it as the most reactionary measure, 
but did not oppose the motion for circulation. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour vigorously opposed circulation as an attempt to repeal an 
Act which safeguarded the rights of individuals and liberty of conscience and as 
bolting and barring against all reform movements in India. The Act was the only 
refreshing breeze from the West in the movement to protect Hinduism and the 
present Bill was a menace to it. 

Mr. Kelkar said if any one wanted to leave his father’s religion let him do so 
fully realizing the consequences. Inheritance by an apostate was opposed to 
Hindu as well as Mahomedan law. 

The motion for circulation was lost by nine against 29 votes. The latter 
number included officials who had apparently been given freedom of the vote. 

Mr. Kelkar’s next motion was for consideration of his Bill to restrict the 
amount of interest recoverable from debtors. 

Mr. Allison suggested withdrawal of the Bill in view of Maulvi Mahomed 
Yakub’s identical Bill which had been circulated. Mr. Kelkar agreed. 

AN AMENDMENT TO LIMITATION ACT 

Mr. Kelkar’s Bill to amend the Limitation Act of 1908 was circulated at the 
suggestion of the Home Member. The Assembly then adjourned. 

THE CHITTAGONG PORT TRUST ACT. 

The Assembly held its last sitting of the present session on the 27th MARCH . 

On the motion of Sir George Rainy, the Bill amending the Chittagong Port 
Trust Act, as passed by the Council of State, was taken into consideration. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt moved an amendment to clause 4, enhancing the number 
of port commissioners by three of whom two would be from the Assembly repre¬ 
senting the Chittagong division, and one additional member from the Chittagong 
Indian Merchants’ Association. 

This, said Mr. Dutt, was proposed with the object of protecting the Indian 
interests adequately. 

Sir George Rainy said the amendment was unacceptable. Firstly, it w'ould 
upset the arrangements arrived at between the secretary of the Commerce depart¬ 
ment and the local interests. Secondly, he doubted whether members elected by 
the Assembly would be the right kind of persons for the trust, which was a purely 
business body. The amendment was rejected. 

The Bill as passed by the Council of State was passed. 

THE MINES BILL. 

Sir. B. N. Mitra moved for consideration of the Mines Bill, as amended by the 
select committee. The Bill inter alia places a limit of 12 hours on the daily hours 
of work in Indian mines and combined with the previous legislation limiting the 
weekly hours of work is an improvement on the present position. 

Mr. Joshi, who along with four others had attached a dissenting minute, moved 
an amendment urging that the maximum daily hours of work be eight instead of 12. 
He said it was admitted that in a large number of mines the workers did not work 
more than eight hours and, a n they worked on a piece work system, they could fill 
three tubs even in six hours. Why, therefore, penalize them, particularly when 
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they had to work longer hours, because of the failure of the mine-owner to provide 
an enough number of tubs ? 

Dewan Chaman Lai supported the amendment. He asked the House not to 
be a party to depriving the miners of a civilized standard of living. Constituted 
as the Government was he doubted whether even Christ or Buddha in their place 
would do better. 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra recalled Mr. Joshi’s speech in 1923 stating 
that the miners would not like any regulation restricting the daily hours of work. 
Though Mr. Joshi’s outlook had widened, the miners’ outlook had not widened 
to the same extent. At present a miner could work 24 hours in one day, because 
the restriction was on the total weekly hours. The restriction was thus the first 
step to regulate the daily hours of work. 

The speaker particularly emphasized the habits of Indian miners, which could 
not be cured by legislation, namely, their unpunctuality. And as they were paid 
on a piece work system, the mine-owner, paid them according to the outturn, i he 
only result of forcing an eight hours’ shift would be not to force the mine-owners to 
buy more tubs, which they" could not afford with their small capital, but to make 
it impossible for the miner to earn his existing daily wages. 

Mr. Joshi’s amendment was rejected by 22 votes to 46. 

Mr. Joshi next suggested that the daily period of work be limited to 10 hours. 

Dewan Chaman Lai, supporting the amendment, objected to the measure 
being brought forward on the last day of the session when most of the members 
were absent. 

Sir. B. N. Mitra said if a miner completed three tubs within a shorter period 
than 12 hours, nothing would prevent him from leaving the mine, but those who 
could not fill three tubs within 10 hours would be losers if the amendment were 
accepted. The motion was rejected. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment to clause 3 omitting the shift system in mines. 

Sr. B. N. Mitra said the amendment might lead to practical difficulties. It 
would also adversely affect a certain kind of workmen like enginemen. 

Dewan Chaman Lai said what should be done by law should not be left to the 
vigilance of inspecting officers. 

Mr. S. Lall was applauded when he rose to oppose the amendment in his 
maiden speech. He assured the labour representatives that the present provision 
would not enable the mine-owners to employ miners more than 12 hours a day. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost, 19 voting for it and 40 against it. 

The House rejected after another division Mr. Joshi’s amendment to clause 
1, urging that the Bill should take effect from the 1 st April, 1929, instead of the 7th 
April, 1930. Sixteen voted for and 35 against the motion. 

The mines Bill, as it had emerged from the select committee, was passed. 

SUPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS. 


The House then voted all the supplementary demands for grants. 

Sir Basil Blackett moved the grant under ‘Miscellaneous’ which included a 
demand in respect of expenses incurred on the Simon Commission during the 
current vesr 

Pandit Motilal Nehru explained the position of his party. He said the 
Assembly had already on two previous occasions declared itself against the 
Commission and had refused to vote the demand proposed m the budget estimates. 
The demand for Rs 57,000 before the House represented money already spent on 
the Commission. It, therefore, stood on an entirely duierent footing, fhe 
decision of the House on this demand would not affect the previous vote. His 
parly would lake no part in the discussion or the voting of this giant and he was 
glad to hear the ruling of the Chair that questions of principle and policy did not 

anse^on tlnsjote^n beha]f q{ the Nationalists, enquired why the Government 
had brought it forward on the last day of die session. Did they wish to 
take advantage of the thinness of the House r He protested against this 
procedure. 
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Maulvi Mahomed Yakub raised a point of order. A supplementary demand 
implied an original demand which was to be supplemented. 

The President ruled that this was not necessarily so and a supplementary 
grant could be asked for expenditure for new services not foreseen at the moment 

Mr. Yakub next asked whether it was permissible for the Government to 
incur expenses for a purpose already rejected. 

That President ruled that this money had been already spent. 

Mr. Graham, Legislative secretary, said that supplementary demands were 
always taken at the end of the financial year and till then it was difficult to 
estimate them. Members had quite adequate notice as they were announced on 
March 19. If members did not choose to stay, it was not the business of the 
Government to make them stay. 

The demand was put to the House and voted, without a division being 
challenged. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE FOR WORKERS. 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved a resolution that the draft conventions and 
recommendatons adopted by the tenth International Labour Conference be 
not ratified and accepted. It had recommended medical relief and sickness 
insurance for workers in factories and mines, agriculturists and domestic 
servants, etc. The recommendations could not be given effect to owing to the 
migratory character of workmen, the existence of various systems of medicine 
in India and the indifference of many workmen to such proposals. The 
Government would, however, discuss the matter further and examine the 
question of introducing proposals in some acceptable form. 

Mr. Joshi moved an amendment recommending the establishment of 
sickness insurance for workers in factories, mines and organised and large 
plantations. He said that even Japan, where labour was not so well organised 
as it was in India, had established sickness insurance. 

Dewan Chaman Lai said that the scheme had been accepted by all the civilised 
countries of the world and was passed in the International Labour Conference 
by 97 votes against nine. He did not so much care for political Swaraj as 
for the betterment of the conditions of life of workers. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that Japan took five years to pass legislation on the 
question, although she was a far smaller country than India. He advised the 
House to wait till the matter was further considered with the local 
Governments, because eventualy those Governments would have to foot 
the Bill. 

The amendment was rejected and the resolution was passed. At quarter to five , 
the President announced the adjournment of the House sine die , amidst general 
cheering. 






The Council of Stale. 


. Th e winter session of the Council of State commenced at New Delhi on 
he tu FEBRUARY 1928. The President, Sir Henry Moncrieff-Smith at 
tne outset referred in feeling terms to the deaths of Lala Sukhbir Sinha, 
Khan Bahadur Syed Alay Nabi and Dewan Tek Chand who, he said, were 
ail his personal friends. Both Lala Sukhbir Sinha and Syed Alay Nabi were sober 
and moderate in the expression of their views. Diwan Tek Chand was connected 
with the Council since its inauguration. 

The important business transacted today was the introduction by His Excellency 
l a j 5 om A ma ^ er - in -Chief of two Bills amending the Territorial Force Act. 1020, 
nd the Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, in accordance with the Government decision 
on the report of the Shea Committee. 

. . ¥ r j ^ UI r° n * atr °duced tlie Burma Salt Act Amendment Bill which was 
intended to relieve the Burma Government of the agency work of the Salt depart¬ 
ment and place it under the control of the central board of revenue. 

- 6th FEBRUARY Sir Geodrey Corbett, introducend the Bill amending 

the Chittagong Port Act 1914. 0 

amendment of limitation act. 

° f tlie _ Lavv Member, the House recommitted to the select 
committee the Bill to amend the Limitation Act, 1908. 

Mr. Das explained that in the select committee considerable alterations were 
made, after which it was recirculated. A variety of opinions had been received, 
necessitating recommitment to the commitee. 

A POINT OF HINDU LAW. 

There was a discussion on the next motion of the Law Member for further 
consideration of the Bill, as reported by the select committee of the House 
P^-ding that partitions and separations of interest among members of Hindu 
undivided families and other transactions among persons governed by Hindu 
law shall in certain cases be effected by written and registered instruments. 

After discussion the motion for consideration was passed. 

amendments defeated. 


Mr. Chari then moved two amendments intended to give effect to the 
dissenting note of Mr. Ramdas Pantulu and Mr. Manmohandas Ramji, so as to 
exclude from the operation of the Bill transactions whereby a family can become 
divided in status, such as partial alienations of joint interest by one or more mem¬ 
bers of a coparcenary, etc. 

Munshi Narayan Prased Asthana supported the second amendment. 

Both the amendments were rejected, the second by five votes against Si. 
third reading passed. 

Mr. Chari finally opposed the passage of the Bill and twitted the Government 
for taking advantage of its majority in the Council to pass such controversial 
measures and hoped the tables would be turned against the Government in the 
Assembly in spite of the Swarajists’ absence. 

The third reading was agreed to by 18 votes against six. Many members 
remained neutral.The Council then adjourned. 


IMPORT DUTY ON ARTIFICIAL GHEE. 

On the 8 th FEBRUARY the Council transacted non-official business. Lala 
Ram Saran Das moved that a 150 per cent, advalorem duty be levied 
on imports into this country of artificial ghee or any other similar vegeta¬ 
ble products or compounds which have not been given a harmless permanent fast 
colouring excepting yellow shades to distinguish it fi-om pure ghee and to avoid 
adulteration with it. v 
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Lala Ram Saran Das quoted the growing medical opinion which had 
declared that several diseases were due to people taking dangeious vegetable 
products in artificial ghee. The army authorities had refused to give artificial ghee 
to Indian soldiers on the ground that it did not contain vitamins. Why then should 
v ana spat hi ghee be allowed to be imported and consumed by people, when they 
could get the animal product in some places at cheap rates ? 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy was of opinion that the Government should direct 
an enquiry. He suggested an amendment urging on the Government the desira¬ 
bility of considering the question of an additional duty on imported ghee. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett objected to both the resolution and the amendment on 
principle because he pointed out that if they imposed a duty on imported products 
there must be a corresponding restriction on Indian manufactures. He, however, 
undertook to ask the local Governments to enquire into the question. 

The amendment was defeated by 21 votes against 14 while the resolution itself 
was defeated by 12 votes against 21. 

PUBLICATION OF CORRESPONDENCE RE. COMMISSION. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna in asking for the publication of the correspondence 
re^ardin^ the appointment of the Simon Commission drew the attention of the 
Government to the anxiety of the public to know what part they had played in 
this question of absorbing interest. From the speeches of Lord Birkenhead and 
others it was clear that a voluminous and highly important correspondence had 
been passed between Lord Birkenhead on the one hand and Lord Reading and 
Lord Irwin on the other. Indians wanted to know if in this matter Lord Birken¬ 
head had been imitating Lord Morley and keeping the members of the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy ignorant of the correspondence. Sir Phiroze Sethna said 
that any methods of secrecy should be deprecated. But so well kept was the 
secret of appointing the Commission in 1927 that the decision came to most people 
as a surprise. Lord Irwin’s consultation with the leaders after the decisions 
had been arrived at regarding the procedure was like shutting the stable doors 
after the horse had bolted. However, all that they wanted to know was what 
attitude the Government of India adopted in the matter of appointing Indians 
on the Commission and whether the exclusion of Indians emanated from Delhi 
or Whitehall. Under the Reforms Act the responsibility for the time and measure 
of constitutional advance was jointly placed on the British Government of India. 
The question was to what extent and in what manner that responsibility had been 
discharged by the Government of India. Sir Phiroze Sethna wanted to know what 
opinions Mr. S. R. Das, the Law Member, gave on the question of a purely 
parliamentay Commission and what remedies the Government of India as a whole 
had suggested for easing the present tension. 

GOVERNMENT’S OPPOSITION. 

The lion. Mr. Haig, Home Secretary, opposed the resolution. He advised 
the Council to survey the position calmly and dispassionately. There was always 
curiosity in something which was kept under seal and it was only on special occa¬ 
sions, for special reasons, that Government disclosed anything in the nature of 
correspondence. As a businessman Sir Phiroze Sethna would recognize the 
reasonableness of the Government’s suggestion that it was not always right to 
disclose a secret just in the same manner as Sir Phiroze Sethna would not like to 
disclose his business secrets. However, the reasons which led to the appointment 
of a parliamentary commission had been explained by the Viceroy in his statement 
and further explained by the Secretary of State, the Under-Secretary of State and 
also by the Prime Minister. Nothing further was to be gained m elucidating the 
position by publishing the correspondence. But Sir Phiroze Sethna wanted to 
know whether the Government of India was consulted and, if so, what their opinion 
was. That raised the question of the relations between the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State, and he (the speaker) declined to give an answer. 

The resolution was defeated by nine votes against 21. 

TERRITORIAL AND AUXILIARY FORCES. 

On the 9th FEBRUARY the Council of State had a short sitting and that with 
a thin attendance, the Swarajists continuing to be absent. Within a space of 15 



minutes two Bills, amending the Territorial Force Act and the Auxiliary Force 
Act, were taken mto consideration and passed. No nonofficial spoke. The House 
then adjourned. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIQUOR BILL. 

On the ij/h FEBRUARY Sir Mahomad Habibullah announced that as a 
result of the representations made by the Government of India to the Union 
Government in South Africa, the latter had decided to withdraw that clause of 
the Liquor Bill which aimed at prohibiting the employment of Indians in the 
liquor industry. The announcement was received with loud applause. 

Sir Mahomed expressed appreciation of the friendliness of the Union. He 
expressed his personal gratitude to the members of the Government of the 
Union for the generous manner in which they had dealt with this 
representation. Their decision was a sure guarantee of the continuance between 
India and South Africa of the friendly understanding established on the firm 
basis of the Capetown Agreement. Sir Mahomed also paid a tribute to the 
important part played by Mr. Sastri whose tact and persuasiveness had proved 
of the utmost value. (Loud cheers.) 

APPOINTMENT OF TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna then moved a resolution urging the Government of 
India to consider the appointment of trade commissioners or commercial 
attaches in the colonies of the British Empire and in the countries of Euro pe 
and America in order to develop Indian trade and commerce with those colonies 
and countries, and that the new posts should be thrown open to Indians in the 
first instance. The mover pointed out that the development of trade and commerce 
in every country was bound up with its general prosperity. The increased 
revenue of a state tended to raise average income of its people and diminished 
unemployment. If India were to keep pace with other countries they could 
not afford to shelve the question any longer. He knew that even in the field 
of curios Japan had beaten because they did not send anything new. For 
this the Government was to be blamed. Considering the class of people who 
produced those articles it was the duty of the Government to point out to them 
the defects and explain to them what was wanted by the importing countries. If 
they had trade commissioners to guide their dealers and to explain to them all 
those points there would no doubt be a large and growing trade even in their 
handicraft. Because of the lack of propaganda they were losing ground. Sir 
Phiroze Sethna feared that their position would get even worse if they had not 
qualified men on the spot to guide their traders and merchants how best to 
retain those markets. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously and the Council adjourned. 

CHITTAGONG’S STATUS AS PORT. 

On the 14th FEBRUARY the Council of State held another short sitting. 
Mr. E Burdon, Finance secretary, introduced the Bill to amend the Indian 
Securities Act, 1920, enabling a company to hold Government securities jointly with 
a private individual or another corporate body and which empowers the Government 
to pay the amount of the securities to the surviving joint holder in certain cases. 

On the motion of Sir Geoffrey Corbet the Council referred to a select com¬ 
mittee consisting of Sir Phiroze Sethna, Sir George Godfrey, Mr. Suhrawardy 
Mr. De and Mr. Chari the Bill to amend the Chittagong Port Act, 1914, w ; th 
ins ction to report by March 31. The house then adjourned. 

PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

On the 15th FEBRUARY defining the middle classes, while moving his 
resolution, Mr. Chari said that these included literary, quasi-literary and intellectual 
classes. Unemployment was a serious problem all over India and it was assuming 
serious dimensions. So far the central Government had done nothing to relieve 
unemployment. There had no doubt been attempts on the nonofiicial side to 
solve the question, but he did not understand why the Government of Bengal found 
Mr. C. R. Das’s scheme unacceptable, 
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Referring to unemployment in England and other European countries, Mr. 
Chari pointed out that those countries had dependencies where thev found employ¬ 
ment for their unemployed, but India, being a dependency itself, had no scope in 
that direction. Moreover, the army and the navy were blocked to Indians. As a 
passing remark, he alluded to the unanimous recommendations of the Skeen 
Committee which, he said, had. been turned down by the Secretary of State. 

Concluding, he appealed to the Government to find out ways and tackle the 
problem which had begun to assume a political aspect. 

Mr. Me Watters, speaking on behalf of the Government, refused to accept 
the resolution. In 1926 there was a debate on this question in the Assembly, as a 
result of which the Government of India addressed various local Governments in 
May 1926. After quoting a few extracts from that letter, Mr. Me Watters pointed 
out that some time before and immediately after that letter certain local Govern¬ 
ments had taken action. Bengal, the Punjab, the United Provinces and Madras 
had appointed committees of enquiry, which fact itself showed that the provincial 
Governments were fully alive to the importance of the question so far as it lay in 
their power. Mr. Vernon had explained the difficulties as were gone into by the 
Madras committee, but, as that committee inself had stated, it lay in the hands 
of the public at large to effect a change in the outlook of the educated 
youngmen, The Government of India, as the largest employer, had done whatever 
it could ; for example, Indianization of the services was proceeding apace. But 
that was not a panacea for the evil. They had, therefore, helped the provincial 
Governments to embark on their several schemes which would have the effect of 
relieving the situation ; for example, the provincial Governments had been relieved 
of their annual contributions to the central Government, thereby enabling some 
provinces to proceed with inter alia their irrigation schemes which would add to 
the wealth of the people. However, the debate had served to focuss public atten¬ 
tion on this important question, and he advised the mover to withdraw the 
resolution. 

Mr. Chari pressed his motion, which was next put and rejected without a 
division. 

PLEADERS AS CHIEF JUSTICES OF HIGH COURTS. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna ther moved his resolution 'urging the amendment of the 
Government of India Act so as to enable a High Court pleader to be appointed 
Chief Justice of a High Court. The mover traced the history of the motion and 
pointed out that it was a reminder to the Government to take steps in accordance 
with their acceptance of previous motions both in the Council of State and 
in the Assembly. Last year Mr. Haig had, in accepting the resolution of Mr, 
Ramdas Pantulu, said that the proposals involved the amendment of the Government 
of India Act in Parliament and that the Secretary of State could not commit 
himself as to the date owing to the exigencies of parliamentary business. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna therefore withdrew the motion. The Council then adjourned, 
BURMA SALT ACT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

On the i6tk FEBRUARY the only business transacted in the Council of 
State, was the consideration and passage of the Bill amending the Burma Salt 
Act, 1917. 

Mr. E. Burdon, Finance secretary, explained that it was proposed to relieve 
the Burma Government of administrating their Salt department and to place it 
under the control of the Central Board of Revenue. The central Government had 
now to spend about Rs. 1,50,000 as their direct expenditure, but under the new 
system it would be increased to Rs. 1,70,000. It was, however, confidently hoped 
that the excess would be met by better administration. 

THE RAILWAY BUDGET. 

On the 20th FEBRUARY Sir Austen Hadow, presenting the Railway Budget, 
in the Council of State, announced a reduction of half a pie per mile on journeys 
of over 50 miles on the E. I. R., the N. W. R., and the G. P. R*, and a reduction 
of 15 per cent, in parcel a,nd luggage rates. The year 1926-27 was a disappointing 
year, but 1927-28 had been a record year for traffic. The figures (revised estimates) 
for; gross receipts and expenditure on the comivercial lines of State railways 
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were 103-5 crores and 90*67 crores, respectively. The contribution to general 
revenues will be 6*36 crores. 

The budget estimates for 1928-29 provide for gross receipts of 103*19 crores 
and an expenditure of 92*55 crores. 

The capital expenditure is expected to amount to 30 crores in 1927-28 and to 
28 crores in 1928-29. Eight hundred miles are expected to be added to open 
milleage in 1928-29. 

SECURITIES ACT AMENDING BILL PASSED. 

On the 21st FEBRUARY the Council of State held a short sitting. On the 
motion of Sir Mahomed Habibullah, the Council agreed to elect a panel 
of eight members from which the members of the Standing Committee to 
advise on questions relating to emigration in the Education Department, will be 
nominated. 

The Council also passed the bill amending the Indian Securities Act of 1920. 

RESOLUTION ON SIMON COMMISSION. 

On the 22nd FEBRUARY the galleries were fairly crowded and the attendance 
also was fair when the Council reassembled with the agenda containing resolutions 
about the Simon Commission. 

Sir Sankaran Nair did not move the resolution standing against his name, 
but gave an opportunity to Mr. Chari to move his resolution urging upon his 
Majesty’s Government in connection with the Statutory Commission to form a 
committee from among the members of the Central Legislature with authority to 
carry on preliminary work and to collect materials to be placed before the Commis¬ 
sion, to cooperate with the Commission in examining all witnesses in all provinces, 
to have access to all records that may be placed before the Commission, to review 
and supplement such evidence by requiring other witnesses to be examined and 
other records to be sent for and to report to the Central Legislature and also urging 
the Government to place the report of the Committee before Parliament for consi¬ 
deration along with the report of the Commission. 

A POINT OF ORDER. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, raising a point of order, said that his Majesty’s Government 
had nothing to do with the formation of a committee in the Central Legislature ; 
and, secondly, since the Assembly had passed a no-confidence motion on the Simon 
Commission the Central Legislature could not be asked to appoint a committee. 

The President held the motion in order, remarking that the House was not 
precluded to recommend the formation of a committee because the other House 
did not want the committee to be appointed. Sir Henry MoncriefF-Smith, however, 
realized the difficulty of Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, which could be solved when Sir 
Dadabhoy moved his amendment. 

In moving his resolution, Mr. CHARI pointed out that India was divided into 
two camps on the question of the Statutory Commission and both of them were 
diametrically opposed to each other. Judging from a practical point of view, he 
was convinced that the right course for them was one of cooperation and not of 
non-cooperation. The decision to non-cooperate with the Commission was, to his 
mind, against Hindu religious teachings. The Gita enjoined on every Hindu to do 
his duty towards his country, unmindful of the consequences. History had told 
them that there were only two ways to achieve freedom, one of evolution and the 
other of revolution. Revolution as a practical proposition was impracticable under 
the existing conditions. Mr. Chari advised his countrymen to do their utmost by 
intelligent cooperation to obtain absolute control on Government and national 
activities. Even the Swarajists, he declared, had recognized the authority of the 
British Parliament to ratify the final agreement between India and England. They 
should, therefore, by cooperation on equal terms, try and convince the British 
public that they were fit for self-government. He opined that the issue was simply 
one of cooperation and not of non-cooperation, ihe burden of the speeches in 
the Assembly made by responsible leaders like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 

Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Jinnah was that they wanted equnj status for the joint com¬ 
mittee with the Commission. But instead of pressing their claims they had unfortu¬ 
nately committed themselves to a policy of negation and inaction* The speaker 
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hoped that before long those rights would be granted to the joint committee. He 
appealed to the Government to recommend immediately the grant of equal terms, 
equal status and equal opportunities to the committee of the Legislature and the 
committee should also be given the right to submit a separate report which should 
be given equal consideration and equal hearing by Parliament. He deplored that 
the Government had yet to come out with their plans when everything should have 
been settled and they should have proceeded to elect the committee. It was time 
for the Government to do their utmost for strengthening the hands of the coopera¬ 
tors. Concluding, he stated that his resolution put forward their minimum 
demands and he hoped the Government would promote cooperation by removing 
those embarrasing restrictions which were open to serious objections. 

Sir Maneckjee DADABHOY moved an amendment, which he had freshly given 
notice of, urging upon the Government to take steps for the election of representa¬ 
tives from the Council of State to participate in the joint conference, according to 
the procedure set out by the chairman of the Commission in his letter of Feb 6, 
addressed to the Viceroy and the letter dated Feb. io to Sir Sankaran Nair. 

At the outset Sir Maneckjee made it clear that he had the same goal as Mr. 
Chari, and while sympathizing with the feeling of those who were indignant at the 
non-inclusion of Indians in the Commission he asked them to consider whether non¬ 
cooperation would advance the country’s interests. There was opposition when the 
Reforms were introduced in 1892 and the Minto-Morely reforms were proposed but 
Mr. Tilak and Mr. Gokhale, respectively, urged Indians to accept what was given 
and fight for more. And now in view of Sir John Simon’s statement, which breathed 
a desire to be impartial and to have free conference, it would be suicidal 
to attempt to boycott and refuse to appoint a committee. The Commission 
had gone as far as it was possible, and for having elicited a further statement from 
Sir John Simon he congratulated Sir Sankaran Nair. The second statement 
offered a definite gain for the central committee working in cooperation with the 
provincial committees. If sitting as a separate body the Indian wing could not 
influence the Simon Commission then what was the use of crying that it must be 
boycotted on the ground that there were no Indians on the Commission itself ? 
Let not India, out of mere temporary resentment and indignation spurn the great 
opportunity which Providence had placed in her hands. Let the opportunity be 
seized and let the representatives of Indian opinion cooperate with the Commission 
and place before it all the logic and all the facts and not skulk like schoolboys. 
The Assembly had refused to cooperate with the Commission on the alleged 
ground that India had been insulted. Where was the insult ? If it was an insult, 
then that insult was in the Government of India Act under which the Reforms had 
worked all these years and Ministers had been working. It was nonsense to say 
that India was enjoying equal status with Britain. If India wanted Swaraj she must 
cooperate with Britain. 

Dr. Ramarao, interrupting, said that India could not get Swaraj when they 
had men like Sir Maneckjee. 

Sir Maneckjee warmed up and replied that he believed in getting Swaraj by 
evolution and by cooperation with Britain. (Cries : ‘Question’.) India was not 
going to wrench reforms or Swaraj by the obstinate policy of opposition or revolu* 
tion. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna interrupted and asked : ‘Where is revolution in the 
boycott ?’ 

Sir Maneckjee . —Are you going to get Swaraj by making the British nation your 
enemy ? This is the time for us to forget the mistakes of Britain in the present 
case, to bury the hatchet and work for the mutual benefit of Britain and India. 

Concluding, he appealed to Mr. Chari to accept his amendment. 

ANOTHER POINT OF ORDER. 

Munshi Narayana Prasad Asthana, Sir Arthur Froom and Mr. Ramadas 
Pantulu raised the question as to whether the Council would be allowed to discuss 
the principle of the appointment of the Commission or not. The President said that 
if the discussion of the constitution of the Commission was out of place then equally 
Dr. Ramarao’s amendment would be out of place. The resolution and the mover’s 
speech had not raised the principle of appointment of whe Commission. The amend" 
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ment too touched very little upon it. Therefore, the President advised that the 
ouse should not labour too much upon the principle of the appointment of the 
Commission but discuss the future. 

bir Sankaran NAIR advocated the appointment of the committee for several 
reasons. If it was possible to work along with the Commission and influence its 
decisions, let it do so ; otherwise let it work on parallel lines and submit its report 
sepaiately. He for one was anxious to obtain for the committee some further 
powers, but he was glad to find that Sir John Simon had kept an open mind, if it 
would be shown to him that further powers were necessary—powers not covered 
in the discussions that had so far taken place. If India was to frame a constitution 
it would not be valid unless sanctioned by Parliament. This was not denied. Even 
a scheme, if prepared by Congressmen, must be submitted for final ratification by 
■l arliament. That being the case, why should we not have a committee, which 
would have ample material to draw up a constitution ? Whether that constitution 
was accepted or not by Parliament he did not care, but at any rate India could 
have produced a constitution through-a representative committee with which 
America and other civilized parts of the world could be faced. The posterity would 
see what the present generation had done for them. The claim of drafting a 
constitution was implied in the right of submitting a separate report. To throw 
away that opportunity was criminal. In the other House, Lala Lajpat Rai and 
others had suggested boycott, because they had no faith in the bona fides of those 
who appointed the Commission. Why should that charge be levelled when persons 
who appointed the Commission were not here to defend themselves ? 

Mr, Ramdas Pantulu .—Their agents are here. 

Sir Sankaran Nair continued, the second objection was that the Commission 
was ignorant of Indian conditions. That, in his opinion, was an argument for 
cooperation with the Commission, because the Indian wing could show the 
Commission’s ignorance up. 

Continuing Sir Sankaran Nair associated himself with the remarks of the 
depressed classes that influential Indians at present would not help them much. 

The work of Lala Lajpat Rai and the Arya Samaj in this behalf was an exception 
to the general mentality of the upper class Hindus which had made the depressed 
classes openly declare that they must have British rule for a long time to come. 

Proceeding, Sir Sankaran Nair pleaded for equal status to be granted to the 
Indian joint committee. He would request Sir John Simon to go further and if the 
Government of India asked Sir John, the speaker was sure that the chairman of the 
Commission would do it. It was a mistake to hold in camera meetings and he 
knew the crux of the matter was that some Indian witnesses would not dare to make 
certain statements against Indian aspirations before Indian members. 

Sir Pheroze SETHNA opposed the motion. After a decisive vote in the other 
place, he declared that he regarded it a solemn duty of all elected members of the 
Council, if they were true to themselves and their electorates, to vote against the 
resolution and the amendment under discussion. Constituted as the Council was, 
the Government could have everything their own way in this place. 

Sir Dinshaiu IVac/ta .—It is prejudice, prejudice, prejudice. (Laughter.) 

Sir Phiroze retorted it was a fact. Much had been made out by the Govern¬ 
ment for the acceleration of the date of the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission, but the time was opportune, because the British Government realized 
the existence of communal tension in this country and from the Conservative stand¬ 
point they know their domination in home politics was likely to end before long 
The exclusion of Indians was meant to take away from them the right of citizenship 
of the Empire and lowered them to the position of mere petitioners. If they took 
it lying down the Government would have no hesitation to ijsort to it again and 
again on similar subsequent occasions. It was tried to be made out that according 
to Sir John’s statement the Indian colleagues would be given equal status, but all 
that he could say was that a person bereft of his senses only could admit that 
there was equality. Analysing the division in the Assembly, Sir Phiroze pointed 
out that a majority of Mahomedan elected members had voted against the Commis¬ 
sion, which showed that the majority of Mussalmans in India was not favouring 
tbe Commission and its procedure. The professions of Britishers to govern India 




for Indians was a tall talk. In reality the intention of the British was to hold the 
reins tighter and for their own benefit to keep India under subjection so long as 
they possibly could. He deplored that the Government did not see that by the 
methods they followed they were allowing the ground to slip under their very feet. 

Mr. HAIG on behalf of the Government, made an impressive speech which 
he closed amidst cheers. He urged the Council to accept the amendment of 
Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy which accepted the procedure put forward by the 
Commission and proceeded with the determination to utilize that machinery for 
accelerating the progress of the Reforms. No doubt at the beginning of every work 
matters of form loomed large, but as soon as people settled down to work these 
matters of form often receded. He trusted that the Council would accept the 
same course suggested by Sir M. B. Dadabhoy and thus give a lead to the great 
body of opinion which lay submerged at the moment under political clamour. 
Sir Sankaran Nair in his arresting speech had cogently put forward the reasons 
which should guide India in her own interests to cooperate with the Commission. 
In the interests of India, therefore, he (the speaker ) appealed to the Council to 
come to a decision which would enable the Indian representatives to place before 
the Commission the aspirations of political India or of India as a whole. He did 
not say that the scheme devised by Parliament was the best that could have been 
devised, but it had provided for the very close participation of representative 
Indians in this vital enquiry. If an enquiry was to take place, as surely it must, 
then it was right that it must be conducted with the most intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding and provide for the closest contact between the different points of 
view here. In the Commission they had an epitome of the British people and it was 
proposed that there should be representatives of the Central Legislature which at 
the present stage of political development represented the interests of India. It 
was contemplated that these two sections should meet and deliberate day by day. 
Surely, political India had no reason to complain of such an arrangement. 

Unfortunately, the Assembly had by a majority of six votes decided to have 
nothing to do with the Commission and Lala Lajpat Rai had declared that every 
vote thrown against his resolution was a vote against Swaraj. This led the 
speaker to wonder what was meant by that statement. Three thoughts 
occurred to him. One speaker in the Assembly openly hinted ..that what 
what would follow the resolution would be the methods of the revolver 
and bomb, or an invitation to a foreign country to come in and take the place 
of the British. Mr. Haig did not want to insult the intelligence or patriotism 
of the Council by dwelling on such a suggestion. The second thought was 
that by passing such a resolution there would be sufficient political pressure 
put upon the British Government to revise their scheme of the Commission’s 
enquiry. He did not accept that reading as correct, and Mr. Haig reminded the 
Council that all the three parties of the British Parliament had agreed in accepting 
the scheme of the Commission. The third thought was that perhaps the Assembly 
thought that because their views had been disregarded therefore, they should have 
nothing to do with the Commission. Indians were proud and sensitive people and 
he believed that some Indians were genuinely hurt by the decision taken, but he 
thought that this resentment was very largely due to certain misapprehensions as to 
the functions of the committee of the Legislature. But those misapprehensions 
had been removed by the clear statement of Sir John Simon. Even in individual 
relations it was unwise to let passions dictate, but surely when they were dealing 
with the relationship of a great country they should hesitate before allowing their 
conduct to be dictated by any feelings of resentment. He asked how the boycott 
would help India. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna interjected in reply to a similar query that it would at any 
rate prevent the repetition of the British Government’s mistake in the exclusion of 
Indians from a commission. India was now at the cross-roads of her destiny, and 
was it suggested that there should be an unending series of reforms inquiries and was 
it not India’s desire, as stated by the minority report of the Muddiman Committee, 
that her constitution should be placed on a permanent basis which was a reasonable 
proposition? Six party leader^ of the Assembly had said that the action to be 
taken following the passing of the boycott resolution ..was to prepare a constitution 
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th ® “ a ^ imum measure of agreement and to work for its establishment. If 
hp rrm^itntlnnTl 0 ^ 6 1 unconstlt J Itl o nal J he had no remarks to offer ; but if it was to 
before the ffrent 1 C °, U - d they work otherwise th ^ n by putting their scheme 

whkh wfs g now ?n «n Utl0 ? a ', nst , um o at which Parliament had now devised and 
Serience and the we®,^ V° n . • As S,r Sankaran Na w. with the wealth of his 

conside"ablv^nfluence g the°r hlS P at . no ‘ ,sm had , stated tha t the committee could 
consiaeraDiy influence the Commission's conclusions. Let it not be foreotten that 

^ h nnthTr e Ji e w lOUS 9 0n ? mu I\ al differences, which manifestation, in his opinion, had 
a political basis and should yield only to political remedy. The most practical 
solution could be arrived at by representatives of Hindus and r^e^tWes oi 
Musalmans sitting round with representatives of the British people and endeavouring 

TndinTn He J e > again, there was an opportunity fo? 

India to get out of the rut. It was an entire misreading of history to say that the 

° f * I9I9 *"*c r !i glVen i aS a re t ult of P ressure on war-wearied people. He 
said it was in a vivified moral atmosphere at the moment that the idea of advancing 
India received wide support. It had been asserted that there had been a stiffening 

extant In Tn S HH P ?° P M-°n ^ Yu S V 0 * P robabl y the reaction of a certain phenomena 
dkh-nlt Ml ^ ht -it not be that the language of menace or the poison gas of 

distiust natuially leacted in a manner unfavourable to Indian aspirations? It was 
m the sincere and genuine hope that no such disaster would overtake the relations 
ot the two people and the legitimate aspirations of Sane and patriotic Indians that 
purged the Council to accept the amendment. (Applause ) 

Mr. KHAPARDE refused to believe that the present situation was so menacing 
and desperate as had been painted. It was the duty of every Indian to assist and 
explain to the Commission what they wanted and thus to influ nee the decision for 
the grant of a further instalment of reforms. Mr. Khaparde humourously remarked 
that the patient would certainly suffer more if no medicine was given to him 
Similarly no improvement could be made in any judicial case if a pleader withdrew 
prematurely, thinking that the judge had already made up his mind. The position 
ot Indians had now improved considerably. Formerly they went in important 
enquiries as intruders, but today they were being invited as guests and thev could 
do much more than they were able to do on previous occasions. 

After a few more speeches the amendment was carried by 31 against u The 
House then adjourned. 

On the 27 th FEBRUARY Mr. Desikachari moved his resolution for the 
establishment of a Central College of Railway Engineering in India, with a view 
to stop the recruitment of non-Indians altogether, and to train and recruit in India 
all officers of Mechanical Engineering and Transportation services of the superior 
railway establishment. * 

Mr. Chari pointed out that the subject had been engaging the attention of 
the Government ever since the Reforms were introduced in India. The Assembly 
passed a resolution to this effect in 1922. Thereafter, the Government 
appointed a special officer to enquire into the matter. That officer, Mr. Coates 
however, was averse to the establishment of such a College. Mr. Chari asserted 
that a Central College would attract a supply of students from a variety of classes 
and from all provinces. Now that the question of remodelling workshops was 
under consideration, the time was ripe for starting a Central College at a central 
p ace. Mr. Chari claimed that India provided a large field for recruitment to the 
rail ? 9 a J services Alluding to the question of cost, the speaker stated that the 
^ Ulte financially. They could therefore easily set apart some 

would not be estabbsbment of a college, without which their vast organisation 
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resolution thTfon^S? 8 . ? n amendm 1 ent seeking to substitute for the original 
facilities for practica L’; • Th . at s " bstaat,al subsidies and grants-m-aid and proper 
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the recruitment of non-Indians and to train and recruit in India officers of the 
mechanical services of the superior establishments of the Indian railways.” 

Lala Ramsaran Das stated that the object of both the motions was Indiani- 
sation of railways, and also the solution of the unemployment in the country. In 
1926, Indians held only over 500 out of over 2,000 executive railway appointments. 

In the mechanical services, recruitment of Indians was nil. He, however, did not 
want unnecessary investment of capital on the establishment of a Central College 
At present all the provinces had their own institutions on which millions of rupees 
had been spent. He therefore asked the Government to subsidise the existing 
institutions, and thus to enlarge their scope. They would thereby be also able to 
increase the number of Indians in the railway services. Concluding, Lala Ramsaran 
Das remarked that there was quite a large number of students in India who now 
wished to join the mechanical services. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett, on behalf of the Government, said he was fully aware that 
both Messrs Chari and Ramsarandas had the same object in view. There were 
two alternatives before the House, one the establishment of a college, and the 
second from Mr. Ramsaran Das for helping the existing provincial institutions. 

Sir Geoffrey however explained a third alternative which the Government had 
adopted ; and he hoped the House would accept the Government scheme. The 
Government of India had published a resolution on 9th November last, setting 
forth their scheme, which he would repeat as neither Mr. Chari or Mr. Ramsaran¬ 
das had referred to it and as it was possible that it might have missed their 
attention. 

It had been decided to select ten candidates for the civil engineering 
services through a competitive examination conducted by the Public Services 
Commission. They would be appointed as probationers receiving practical 
training. They would learn transportation and other work at Chandausi, 
and later at Dehra Dun, where a school was now being built. Similarly, 
recruitment to mechanical engineering would be done by the Public Services 
Commission, each province supplying candidates according to the quota 
allotted. Practical training in this branch was considered to be of supreme impor¬ 
tance. Candidates would be appointed as special class apprentices and would 
have to undergo seven years’ training including a course at Shibpur in Bengal. 

They would then be sent to the United Kingdom to acquire higher knowledge of 
locomotives. 75 per cent Indianisation which was recommended by the Lee 
Commission and accepted by the Government, would be applied in both the cases. 

Sir Geoffrey pointed out that the scheme had been very carefully worked out. He 
agreed with Mr. Ramsaran Das that there was a desire among the educated classes 
in India for taking up mechanical engineering and he hoped that Indians would 
soon reach the 70 per cent quota allotted to them by the Lee Commission. The 
Government scheme had amply provided for the supply of Indian recruits. 

Lala Ramsaran Das then withdrew his amendment ; but Mr. Chari pressed 
his resolution, which was rejected without a division. 

CHITTAGONG PORT TRUST ACT 0 

On the 2nd MARCH' the Commerce Secretary moved for the consideration 
of the House the select Committee’s report on the Bill amending the Chittagong 
Port Act of 1914. Sir Geoffrey explained that the Select Committee had carefully 
examined the matter and considerably amended several clauses of the Bill. The 
election of Commissioners would take place before the expiry of two years. The 
new arrangements would avoid the situation whereunder the retiring Vice-Chairman 
might preside for a considerable period over a body largely composed of elected 
Commissioners, who had no share in his election as Vice-Chairman. 

The Council passed the Bill and adjourned till 7th March. 

INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT BILL. 

On the yth MARCH there was an interesting discussion on Mr. Burdon’s motion 
for the consideration and passage of the Income-Tax Amendment Bill as passed 
by the Assembly after examination in the select committee. The Finance secretary 
made it clear that, if correctly understood, the Bill was really non-controversial, and 
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INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT BILL. 


ivernment had altered the BUI in the light of the criticism from the public and 
from the select committee. Clause (2) was to assert the essential fiscal principle 
that the local Government could not encroach on the spheres of taxation belonging 
to the central Government. 

After reviewing the salient features of each clause of the Bill as passed, the 
Finance secretary pointed out that clause (7) was intended to place the foreigner 
in the same position as the resident in India with whom he is competing. Clause 
(8) legalized a longstanding and convenient practice, and clause (9) removed the 
anomaly whereby wealthy non-residents enjoyed, because they were residen ts, 
the privilege intended for people of small means. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy opined that certain sections, instead of clearing up 
ambiguity, made matters worse confounded. If there was any difference between 
the local Government and the central Government as to the sphere cf taxation 
why should the poor assessee suffer ? In trying to assert the fiscal principle enun¬ 
ciated by the Finance secretary, Sir Maneckjee said, the Government should 
not lose sight of the fact that the public should be saved from double 
taxation. 

Mr. Desikachari supported the motion for consideration of the Bill. He 
agreed with the Government that the amending Bill would clarify the present 
income-tax law, though personally he would like the whole of the old Act to be 
enquired into by a committee of the House, as urged by the resolution passed 
by the Council during the last session. In that case they could have an up-to- 
date Bill on the lines of the law in Great Britain. Mr. Chari criticized Sir 
M. Dadabhoy in the latter’s remarks on clauses (2) and (7), but agreed with him 
that the Government should not be left to frame the rules under the Bill. 

The Council accepted the motion to consider the Bill. 

Before Major Akbar Khan moved his amendment to clause (2), Mr. Burdon 
drew the attention of the Chair that the amendment was not inorder according 
to the standing orders, on the ground that the subject-matter of the amendment 
did not relate to the amending Bill. 

The President held that the amendment was in order, which was ultimately 
moved. It sought for the exemption of the cliawkidars in the N. W. F. Province 
and scavenging and house-taxes from income tax. 

The mover held that in the N.-W. F. Province life and pioperty were safe¬ 
guarded by keeping armed cliawkidars and the salaries paid to them should be 
reckoned as premium paid on insurance against risk and, therefore, should be 
exempted from income-tax assessment. In case cliawkiders were not employed, 
there would be frequent looting in his province, which would lead to decrease in 
income and in the income-tax. Regarding the house and scavenging taxes, they 
were collected by zamindars for and on behalf of municipalities and, 
therefore, they should not be regarded as income and should not be 
taxed. 

Mr. Burdon said that if chawkiders was paid for the purpose of guarding 
business premises, then it was admissible as a reduction. Even now the position as 
regards house-tax was also the same. The amendment was negatived. 

Sir George Godfrey moved for the deletion of sub clause (£) of clause (2) by 
which the Government refused to allow as deduction the road cess paid to the 
local Government. He confined his remarks to the position as regards 
collieries and said that the Government proposal was wrong in principle and 
impossible in practice. He protested against the grabbing policy of the 
Government, which had suddenly arisen to the position that its spheres of taxation 
were being encroached by the provincial Government. The coal industry was 
passing through a critical stage in view of over-production and low prices 
ot sale, and the Government had thought it right to add to the anxiety 
ot the industry by the Bill, which attempted to squeeze more out of it for 
revenue purposes. r 4 1 
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India all profits or gains accruing or arising to such person from any property in 
British .India and all profits accruing in British India to such person from 
business transacted in British India be deemed to be income accruing in British 
India and be chargeable to income-tax in the name of the agent who shall 
be the assessee, and the profits arisen out of British India to such non-resident 
person be deemed to have accrued also in British India. Mr. Gray said that the 
object of the existing uncertainties which arose from sec. 42 and also to make 
the law more definite in regard to the assessment of profits arising from the 
import and export trade in India. The report of the select committee, he said, 
contemplated that rules were to be made limiting the action of income tax 
officers, but he felt that it left unduly wide powers in the hands of the income- 
tax authorities. The main uncertainty arose from the words ‘business connections*, 
for which he had substituted a more precise description. His second object 
was to relieve from liability to be taxed any profits which resulted in the case 
of exports from British India from the operations which took place after the 
goods left British India, and in the case of imports into British India, the 
profits which resulted from any operations before the goods had arrived in India. 
He opposed the taxation of profits resulting from the operations which took place 
outside British India, partly because it tvas impracticable and partly because it was 
inequitable. 

No amendment having been made the Bill, as passed by the Assembly, was 
passed and the Council adjourned till the gtli MARCH when the Government 
of India’s budget was subjected to a general discussion after which the House 
adjourned. 


^ On the 12th MARCH\ on the motion of Mr. Ernest Burdon, the Council of 
State passed the Bill amending the In-land Bonded Warehouses Act of 1896. 

AN AIRCRAFT SCHOOL. 


On the 13th MARCH Mr. Chari moved for the establishment of an 
aircraft school to give training to Indians. Though aviation, he said, was a 
recently developed science all countries were making rapid strides both in civil 
and military aviation. India should also make a beginning in right earnest in this 
direction to enable herself to take her proper share in this new development. 
The country was suitable for aviation owing to the long distances and constituted a 
junction for the Empire aerial routes. Even small countries like Chille and Belgium 
had schools to give training in aviation. Before companies in this country started 
work, they should have Indian youths fit to take up service. It was said that Indians 
had no sea sense but if work in this side was neglected it would be said that 
Indians had no air sense either. ( Laughter.) Concluding, Mr. Chari stated that if 
the Government did not accept the proposal he would be convinced 
that they did not like Indians to get training to qualify for the Indian 
Air force. 

Mr. Me Watters, on behalf of the Government, admitted that Mr. Chari’s 
researches on the subject of civil aviation left him unconvinced. He was unable to 
put forward a practical proposal. The questions they had to consider were 
whether it was possible at the present moment to found a school ; what 
would be its cost and would the results be commensurate with the cost 
and whether there would be employment for the products of that school ? 
Pointing out the government policy on the subject, the Industries secretary 
said that in the budget there were a number of important proposals which dealt 
with the training of Indians in aviation. The first was for the training of 
ten Indians by way of scholarships in England. The Government contemplated 
an annual expenditure spread over a period of seven years of something over 
Rs. 2,00,000 for training ten Indians. When trained they would in the first in- 
sta 2 . ce r s ^ rve ,V ncier the Government for four years. They would be used for the 
staftofthe director of Civil Aviation and as inspectors of aircraft and engines 
take charge of Government aerodromes and for the investigations of accidents 
etc. fhe candidates would first have to go through a course of flying trainin 'at* 
De Havilland Aircraft Company’s flying school or some other school of°the 
s^me standing. Flying training would be combined with ground training 
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and a number of subjects at a factory connected with the company. Following 
this training would be a post-graduate course of instruction in aeronautics at the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology covering the subjects of 
aerodynamics, design, aircraft, material of aircraft, construction of aircraft, engine 
design, airships, air navigation and instruments, higher mathematics and meteo¬ 
rology. They would then receive six months’ workshop training and then a 
prolonged course of practical training at Croydon. Such a training of high degree 
would be impossible in India where there were no ground organizations and 
workshops. As for schools, even in Germany, which Mr. Chari said was 
more advanced than other countries such schools had been set up by private 
companies and not by the Government. As for military aviation the Commander- 
in-Chief had announced that selected Indian youths would be admitted hereafter 
at C ran well. 

Mr. Me Watters therefore, opposed the motion as the mover had not taken 
practical realities into consideration, but he optimistically hoped that civil 
aviation would develop in this country at no distant date. 

Mr. Chari pressed his motion which, however, was rejected without 
division. 


DELEGATIONS TO INTERNATIONAL BODIES. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna moved that Indian delegations to the League of 
Nations and other international and imperial conferences be predominantly 
Indian and led by Indians. Pie traced the history of the resolution and said 
that the principle had been accepted by the Government on two previous 
occasions. It was stiange that the Government had not acted upon it so far. 
It might be that the Government of India could find themselves helpless 
before the Secretary of State although the present position constitutionally was 
that when the Indian Legislature and the Government of India agreed the 
Government in England should not intervene. The mover demanded to 
know if the discrimination was based on the racial ground of the rulers and 
the ruled. Already the exclusion of Indians from the Statutory Commission had 
embittered the feelings of the Indian people. Even the moderate section had 
urged the Government against the adoption of the unwise and narrow¬ 
minded course. 

AN AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Sulirawardy moved an amendment deleting the demand that the 
delegations be led by Indians. 

He said he was not actuated by the narrow feeling of nationality but believed in 
the brotherhood of man. 

Mr. Haig, Home secretary, admitted that the scope of the resolution 
had been enlarged. At present the Government of India was a racial partnership 
in which the proportions were not fixed. The resolution would restrict the field of 
selection and would indicate that no European was capable of leading delegations. 
The present policy was based on efficiency. Wherever found possible Indians 
were selected, as for instance, the delegation to South Africa. In the case of the 
Imperial Conference the delegation was led by the Secretary of State who was 
responsible for the Indian administration. The Government was not unsympathetic 
but could not give any pledge. 

The resolution was put to the vote and declared lost by 20 votes against 16, 
three members remaining neutral. 


INDIAN LIMITATION ACT. 

On the 1 4th MARCH the Council held a short sitting when on the motion of Mr. 
S. R. Das, Law Member, the House passed the Bill amending the Indian Limitation 
Act 1908, as reported by the select committee. The committee unanimously approved 
clause 2, which specifies that any property comprised in a Hindu, a Mahomcdan 
or a Buddhist religious or charitable endowment be deemed property vested in a 
trust for a specific purpose, and the manager of the property be deemed a trustee 
thereof. 

Two Swarajist members, Mr. Pantulu and Mr. Kumar Shanker Fay, however. 
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dissented to clause 3 which dealt with the powers of successive managers to sue and 
the limitation of time upon bringing suits against their predecessors. Finally, the 
Swarajist members favoured the inclusion of Sikh and Jain endowments, doubting 
if the word ‘Hindu’ would comprehend them, specially having regard to the specific 
mention of Buddhist endowments. The committee points out. there is no reference 
anywhere in the Limitation Act to Sikhs or Jains, and if they insert a reference, 
other provisions, referring to Hindus, might thereby lose application which they 
now have to Sikhs and Jains. The new articles are not substantive law, but 
merely impose limitations on suits to establish rights which arise under Hindu law. 
It has always been recognized that Sikhs and Jains are subject to Hindu law 
except in so far as they vary their customs. Referring to clause 3 the committee 
propose to put a definite limit of time upon bringing suits by managers to set aside 
the transfers made by their predecessors. 


1NDO-SOUTH AFRICAN AGREEMENT. 

On the i$th MARCH Mr. Natesan ( Madras ) moved for the constitution of a 
special branch of the Secretariat with a secretary as head for dealing with questions 
relating to Indians overseas. Recalling the history of the subject Mr. Natesan said that 
at one time emigration was under the head ‘Commerce’, then under the Agriculture 
and Lands department and today under the Education, Health and Lands department 
which dealt a multitude of subjects. Today they were faced with the question whether 
it was not necessary to establish a separate secretariat for looking after the interests 
of 2,395,000 Indians overseas. Their question had been causing public anxiety in 
India for the last 20 years. He paid a tribute to the Government for entertaining 
identical views with the people on this subject but past experience warranted that 
steps should be taken in the direction of constitution of a special department to 
devote exclusive attention to this question. 

Mr. Natesan, continuing, urged the publication of the annual reports on 
Indians Overseas and quoted Mr. Andrews who also advocated the establishment 
of such a secretariat. The question of expenditure, the speaker asserted, should 
not stand in their way in view of the importance of the subject. 

Sir. Muhammad Habibullab, replying, said that the Government of India 
were always alive to the sense of responsibility in the matter. Instancing recent 
cases in this connection, Sir Muhammad referred to the Indo-South African 
Agreement which would be regarded as a landmark in the history of the relations 
of the two countries. (Applause.) The Union of South Africa had, at the instance 
of the Government of India, withdrawn clause 104 from the Liquor Bill, even after 
its second reading. The Government of Natal had asked for the association of 
Indian officers to investigate the question of the educational needs of the Indian 
community there, while in Ceylon and Malaya conditions of work for Indian 
labourers had been made easier and the Government of India’s labours had 
resulted in the introduction of standard wages, providing a sufficient margin for 
savings, sickness, old age, maternity relief, and facilities for the education of 
labourers’ children, etc,. 

Continuing, the Education Member alluded to the position in East Africa 
where the Hilton-Young Commission were investigating. The Government of 
India has deputed Kunwar Maharaja Singh and Mr. Ewbank and there was proof 
that they both rendered very useful help, so much so that the East African Congress 
passed a resolution thanking the Government of India for the help rendered. 

Mr. Natesan had forgotten to mention that since August, 1925, the Government 
had added one special officer so as to enable the permanent official to devote as 
much time as possible to the important overseas question. 

Sir Muhammad Habibullah promised that as soon as the preoccupations of 
the legislative session were over he would consider the suggestion of Mr. Natesan 
sympathetically, trying to steer clear of false economy and avoiding extravagance 
as to the method of giving effect to the suggestion. Sir Muhammad Habibullah 
wanted discretion and appealed to the Council to trust him and assured the House 
that the trust would not be misplaced. 

Mr. Natesan withdrew the resolution in view of the sympathetic reply of Sir 
Muhammad Habibullah, but pointed out that the special officer “should be made 
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permanent and that a special secretariat would cost only Rs. 30,000 which was a 
small fraction of Rs. 3,00,000 derived as emigration fees. 

INCOME-TAX APPEALS. 

Mr. P. C. Desikachari moved urging legislation with a view to the trial of 
objections to, and appeals against assessment by tribunals, presided over by 
judicial officers other than income-tax authorities. Explaining the present system, 

Mr. Chari condemned it as a travesty of justice and pleaded for a thorough 
overhauling on the lines of the English system. He referred to several recent 
judgments of High Courts in support of his resolution for impartial tribunals to 
adjudicate, between assessees and the income-tax authorities, who were interested 
parties. 

Concluding, Mr. Chari declared, that the upper middle classes, not to speak 
of capitalists, were groaning under the crushing burden of the Income-tax 
department. He appealed in the name of British justice to impartially consider 
the motion. 

Mr. Burdon, Finance secretary, strongly repudiated the charge that the Income 
tax department functioned in the interests of personal gain. It had been clearly 
laid down that collection of more revenue was not the ideal of the department. 

The Finance secretary also controverted the point of the Opposition that the 
income-tax authorities played the double part of judge as well as of defender. 
There was the right of appeal against the assistant commissioner on the point of law 
to the High Court, and even to the Privy Council. The department was thoroughly 
well qualified to carry on its duty. 

Referring to the recent report made by Mr. Tottenham, member of the Central 
Board of Revenue, Mr. Burdon informed the House that the opinion of the 
Amritsar Merchants’ Association and indeed, of the general commercial community 
was that the less they had to do with civil courts the better. He pointed 
out the inconvenience to parties caused by delays in the disposal of cases and 
increase in the expenses of assessees in the direction of lawyers’ fees, etc. As 
among the objections to the proposal, he laid particular stress on the fact that 
during the pendency of appeals collection for taxes might be suspended 
resulting in loss to the revenue of Government. He endorsed Mr. Ram 
Saran Das’s objection with regard to secrecy as to the income of the 
company or individual. The Finance secretary finally paid a tribute to the Central 
Board of Revenue for the improvements effected in the income-tax adminis¬ 
tration. 

The resolution was lost by 11 votes against 19. The Council then adjourned. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE CONVENTION. 

On the 20th MARCH -Mr. Ale Watters, Industries Secretary, moved the 
Government resolution, urging that the draft conventions and recommendations of 
the tenth International Labour Conference be not ratified by the Governor-General- 
in-Council. 

Mr. Me Watters pointed out that the conference held in May and June last 
year had resolved that sickness insurance be made compulsory for the workers in 
industry and commerce and for domestic servants and for agricultural workers. 

It provided for cash benefit for any worker who fell sick for at least the first 
26 week of incapcity and treatment by qualified medical men, the expenses to be 
met partly by the workers and partly by the employers. The Government of India, 
although their resolution was couched in negative terms, were by no means opposed 
Ti 1 H und erlying the conventions, but their difficulty was a practical one. 

le difficulty in this country was that agricultural labour was casual in nature, 
ana tnere was absence in the districts of qualified medical men. It would be 
pi acticaiiy impossible in the agricultural areas to provide medical benefits. The 
uoveinment therefore proposed to take steps only in consultation with the Local 
opinion mentS who would shortly be addressed with a view to eliciting their 

ihe motion was adopted and the Council adjourned. 
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THE FINANCE BILL PASSED. 


On the 22nd MARCH Mr. Ernest Burdon, Finance Secretary, moved the 
consideration of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Burdon pointed out that there were no proposals for new taxation, and that 
the Council was only asked to continue the salt tax, postage, etc., as adopted last 
year. The Finance Secretary knew that the majority of the members of the Council 
favoured the proposals. 

Seth Govindas, on behalf of the Congress Party, reserved the right to oppose 
the Finance Bill in the last stage as they could not pass the Bill as long as the 
present constitution was not changed. 


MOTION FOR REDUCING SALT DUTY LOST. 


Seth Govindas next moved for the reduction of the salt duty to eight annas 
per maund. He did not want to make a long speech, he said, because the subject 
had been discussed many times before. He asked the Government to accede to the 
wishes of the people. 

Replying, Mr. Burdon said the merits and demerits of the salt tax had been 
exhaustively discussed. The duty had resulted in the remission of provincial 
contributions. 

The amendment was negatived without a division. 


MOTION FOR QUARTER ANNA POST CARD REJECTED. 

Seth Govindas next proposed the reintroduction of the quarter anna 
post card. 

Mr. Kumar Shanker Roy Choudhuri supporting, suggested that the Telegraph 
Department be separated from the Postal Department. The former was running 
at a loss, and thus there was a heavy burden on the tax-payer. As a result, the 
richer classes who mostly used telegraphs, were deriving benefit at the cost of the 
poor classes. 

Mr. A. C. Me Watters, replying, said that the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
was a public service agency, and not meant for the imposition of any tax. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan held that reduction in postage would only benefit 
businessmen like himself, and not the poor people. He therefore opposed the 
motion. 

A division was called, and the amendment was rejected by 28 votes 
against 9. 

Lala Ramsarandas made an unsuccessful attempt to reduce the rates on 
parcels. 

INCOME-TAX ON HINDU JOINT FAMILIES. 

Mr. Kumar Shanker Roy Chowdhuri urged the modification of Schedule II to 
prevent income-tax from being levied on Hindu undivided families, and other 
unregistered associations of individuals. 

Mr. Ernest Burdon said that the effect of the amendment would be that Hindu 
undivided families would not be taxed at all either on the joint income or on the 
income of the members received individually. The financial effects of the 
amendment would be great. Mr. Burdon also considered it unwise for the members 
to make such changes in the Finance Bill when the proper course would be to 
amend the income-tax law. 

The motion was lost. 

Seth Govindas urged that income-tax on individuals should be on income from 
Rs. 3,500 and above. His object was to give a much-needed relief to middle 
classes. 

This amendment was also lost. 

Lala Ramsarandas suggested the general lowering of the supertax, and sought 
to give relief to Hindu undivided families. His plea was that the Government had 
promised him last year that reduction of taxation would be seriously considered as 
soon as provincial contributions were abolished. 

Mr. Burdon said the effect of the amendment would be to reduce revenue by 
60 lakhsj 



Sir Manmohandas Ramjee wanted that the question of supertax should be 
tackled wholesale. 

Major Akbar Khan wanted to know whether the tax would be lowered 
at all. 

Sir Annamalai Chettiar supported the motion, as under the present system the 
richer classes had been more heavily taxed than others. 

Sir Arthur Froom pleaded for the policy of “wait and see’’ till next year. 

The motion was lost. 

Mr. ;Kumar Shanker Roy Choudhri suggested another amendment to the 
Supertax Schedule, which was also lost. 

The Finance Bill as passed by the Assembly was then put to vole. 


SETH GOVINDAS OPPOSES FINAL READING OF THE BILL. 

Seth Govindas started the opposition to the passage of the Finance Bill. 

Seth Govindas said he knew that the Council, constituted as it was, would not 
throw out the Bill, but even if it did, H. E. the Viceroy would exercise the power 
of superseding their wishes. 

Sir Arthur Froom : Then why do it ? 

Seth Govindas : We are doing it to record our protest against the unsatis¬ 
factory manner in which Indian demands are treated. 

Sir Basil Blackett had taunted Pandit Motilal for the latter’s helplessness to 
start a revolution, but Seth Govindas declared that non-payment of taxes and 
revolution would in course of time follow refusal of supplies. Englishmen did not 
change their policy until they were compelled to do so. They lost America, and 
had practically lost Ireland. They had lost Egypt, and they would undoubtedly 
lose India if they continued in their obstinacy. In olden days, the best days of 
England were considered the best days of the Indian people. To-day there was a 
fairly large section of Indians growing who thought the worst days for England 
would be the best days for India. 

Proceeding, Seth Govindas declared that the British had been exploiting the 
country for the last 150 years, with the result that the people were not getting 
sufficient food to eat. Epidemics raged unchecked. On the other hand, the 
expenditure on civil servants had increased at the cost of poor Indians. He 
asserted that the depressed classes would soon realise that they could not benefit 
by a foreign Government. The speaker concluded that even if the present 
Government had been a good Government, it could be no substitute for Self- 
Government. 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Clioudhury supported the rejection of the Bill. 

SWARAJIST WALK-OUT. 


The Swarajist left the Chamber when the President declared the Bill carried. 

OTHER BILLS. 


On Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s motion, the Council passed the Merchant Shipping 
Bill as passed by the Assembly, thereby vesting in the Central Government control 
of Mercantile Navigation and at the same time providing for the transference of 
control to certain Local Governments, especially in the case of small ports. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett assured that commercial bodies would be consulted as to 
the constitution of the Advisory Committees. 

Before the Bill was passed, the Commerce Secretary expressed thanks to the 
local Governments for their help in his enquiry, which led to the enactment of 
this law. 


The two Tariff Bills were then passed. 

the Commander in Chief’s motion for acceptance by the Council of the 
amendments made by the Assembly to the Territorial Force Bill and the Auxiliary 
1 ° 1C ^ LiII was passed without a discussion. 

1 niS ^ 1 P° sed of the business for the session as far as the Council was 
concernecl ; but the Councii was adjourned provisionally till Wednesday thd 28th. 

™ not m jr et that day as no amendments were made by the Assembly to the 
Chittagong Port Bill. Hence the Council adjourned Sine Hie. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 


The Governor’s Address. 

^, A^ reS o)!]£ session of the Bombay Legislative Council which opened 

on the 20 th FEBRUARY 1928 II. E. the Governor of Bombav reviewed the 
important events of the past year. 

lmrl fi Cr i reicrrm ^‘ to .^ e V3 sit the King of Afganistan, whom the presidency had 
fnvn?nT e “ LOnou ^?t being the first to welcome on the start of his long and important 
anri iilf 1 r ’ ^ ls Excellency said that it was a matter of great regret that the 
Part 1 f r ft seas 1 0n of the past year turned out even worse than had been expected. 
fnVn o 01 ? i dGflcicn cy causecl had been recouped in .the present year but this 
Stnnrna Ti i 11 discounted by the continued fall in the revenue from Excise and 
oiamps. the long continued depression in trade caused the Government much 
aimety and they welcomed the signs of renewal of activity in the world trade. 

i. assmg on to many obligations to which the Government were definitely commit- 
tcu, such as the primary education scheme and the hospital scheme, His Excellency 
epeated what had been said so often in the past, that unless there was revision of 
ine provincial settlement in favour of industrial provinces, he could see little hope 
^ con inued progress, to which this province was entitled. There was nothing 
‘vi i- earteniug than having year after year to exclude or curtail necessary 
expenditure on services so essential to the educational and economic progress of 
Presidency, and he trusted that the day was not far distant when a fairer 
***** of the revenues raised within the borders of the province, would be at 
their disposal. 

1 ^ , i Excellency then dealt with the Gujerat floods, the Back Bay scheme, road 
development and aviation, and went on to answer some of the criticisms passed 
against the Statutory Commission. “I notice,” he said “that resolutions are already 
whu r °* ^ ie Council, and I want the honourable members to realise at once that 
j d would have been possible for me to disallow such resolutions under the 
fun 1 * L ve ^ ouncd rules, • I certainly do not propose to do so as I welcome the 
andnV i CUSS3031 on a matter of such import to the future of India iu general, 
I an • Presidency of Bombay in particular. In the first place, let me say that 
rend?r' eClatc siuccrit y °f those, many of whom have rendered and are still 

imMiol g services to India and whose opinions must carry weight, who have 

InrUmi • c - s I ,rcsse d their opinion that the Commission is unwelcome, because no 
other-' 1 ib i a .. mem ber of it. I notice that the question is often asked by them, and 
inter ^ ^ vne Jij ei , . re are 310 Indians fit to sit on such a Commission so vital to the 
•uHrif i°7 ^ adla * That. I venture to say, is a question which cannot be riouslv 
PohtiMa *° 5l n y oae whh any knowledege" of Inaia and of the work of a»diah 
of imllr Vr 8 ^ atesi nen who have already shown their worth in so many spheres 
mg th*, e an d political activity. 1 would suggest that auy such idea in consider¬ 
ate armn' f r3 ° nnC Commission should be at once pu»i on oue side and that 

titutionalpoint^ ***» Commission should be considered from the strictly cons- 

obseVved the procedure to be adopted by the Commission, His Excellency 

on terms'which* ?l lre the proposals offer the foundations of understanding 

friends of mine wk acceptable to both sides. I, therefore, would urge those 

to reconsider the ° a - e - Pm opinion that the Commission should be boycotted, 
country, of whiVh P °ni tlon w bich they have taken up in the interests of the 
much more/’ a tac y have done "so much and for which they can do so 

that India and e *perience of Parliament, His Excellency said if he admitted 

British politicians he vft i !?• were misunderstood and were not fully realised by 
if the representatives of 11 , how rauc ^ more would they be misunderstood 
the full approval of ^ ree Poetical parties iu • Britain, appointed with 

handicapped in their woW iIP \ QildQX * . and % following of those parties, were 
uuv uy Ui ot decision of the responsible Ihdiau politicians to 
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have nothing to do with their work. “At the risk of being personal in anything, 
I may say, f hope you will believe that T am one who sees for India a great 
future under the control of Indians, with such assistance as she desires from and 
■which will be willingly given by Europeans, who have done so much to set her on 
the path of self-government. I am anxious, above all tliiugs, that the clock of 

n ess shall not be set back, and that there shall be no unnecessary obstacle placed 
3 way to impede that progress. But I confess, that to my mind, any such action 
as is contemplated may retard the fulfilment of the natural aspirations of those 
with whom I am in close sympathy, and towards whose patriotic ambitions 
I have endeavoured in my time out here to give what encouragement lay 
in ray power.” 

With his knowledge of Parliament, he was fully assured that no afiront was 
intended to Indian sentiment, and His Excellency hoped that it was not too late for 
some mutual understanding to be arrived at. 

Swarajists’ Abstention 

The Swarajists were absent in pursuance of the resolution adopted by them 
just before the session to keep out during the Governor's address and the presenta¬ 
tion of the budget. 

Budget Presented 

The Finance Member then introduced the Provincial budget statement for the 
year 1327-28, 

It shows that the anticipated revenue deficit at the close of 1926-27 rose from 
Rs. 75 lakhs to Rs. 92 lakhs. The total revenue for 1928-29 is estimated at Its. 
1,526 lakhs and the total expenditure at Rs. 1,560 lakhs. 

In estimating the revenue, it has been assumed that the Stamp and Court Fees 
Acts would be renewed aud that a sum of Es. 37 lakhs, being the provincial 
contribution still due to the Government of India, and included under expenditure, 
will be remitted this time in full. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta, in his speech introducing the budget estimates, said that 
the year 1926-27 closed with a revenue deficit of 92 lakhs, the agricultural season 
turning out considerably worse than the unfavourable anticipations made at the 
budget time. Suspensions and remissions were freely given both in the Presidency 
proper and in Sind—the collection showing a drop of |56 lakhs in the current year. 
The damage done by floods to Khanff crops in Guzerat aud Sind was serious. 
Resowing was necessary over a large area. Had the conditions not improved in 
Guzerat after the middle of August, the prospects would have been dark indeed. 
The damage to land due to silting had not turned out as serious or as extensive 
as was originally feared. 101/2 lakhs had been spent on free grants, and for 
advances. The Council had sanctioned 80 lakhs from the Famine Fund, and 
63 lakhs from the balances. In addition, 3 1/2 lakhs were spent for repairing- 
roads and buildings, and 11s. 2 1/2 lakhs on tanks and embankments. 


Tribute to Flood Reliee Workers 

Speaking about the evidence of the self-sacrificing social work * rendered bv 
volunteer workers c uring and after Guzerat floods, Sir Chunilal said, “It must 
be a matter of intense satisfaction to Mahatma Gandhi, that his labours for the 
creation of a band of selfless workers to be pioneers of missionary social activities parti¬ 
cularly in rural arens, have met with ample response; and that the volunteers 
mostly drawn from the Vidyapith should have acquitted themselves so creditably 
in the absence of their beloved leader, in the face of an unforeseen calamity. How 
the mantle was at once < l aken by Mr. Vallabhai Patel and with what energy ho 
carried out the plan of work, i3 now well-known. These workers belong to the old 
school of “No-Changers” ; and it is gratifying that they felt this was no time to 
oppose or keep aloof from the Government. I trust that their experience has not 
been unpleasant. Occasions of disagreement have been very few : and the officers 
who had striven zealously in the work of relief have welcomed the assistance, and 
have endeavoured as far as possible to meet the request of the unofficial workers. 
It is my sincere hope tha* the atmosj 'here for missionary service created by Mahatma 
Gandhi will be permanent, and that there will be many occasions, but not of this 
unfortunate character, for Government and non-officials. to work for a common 
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purpose: for it is by this alone that the true interests of people can be 
properly served.” . . 

Continuing Sir Cliunilal alluded to the decrease of revenue from Excise ami 
Stamps, the latter duo to the depression in trade. It was proposed to borrow &C& 
lakhs for Sukkur Barrage, and 77 lakhs for Development schemes next year. Ine 
total borrowing for the next year would amount to 4,235 lakhs. 

Discussion on Budget 

Nest day, tlic 21st FEBRUARY, the Council discussed the Budget. Non-official 
Members took the entire day to themselves, and combined to deliver a strong attack 

on the administration. " , . ,_.. , 

A common target of attack was what was described as the progressive starvation 
of the transferred and nation-building departments, while the reserved halt was 
absorbing more and more of the revenues. The deficit of 34 lakhs shown m the 
Budget, it was declared, did not represent the actual state of the Presidency s 
finances, unsatisfactory as it had been pronounced to be by the officials themselves. 
To that sum had to be added Rs. 30 lakhs under the head of ‘‘Famine Fund which 
had not this year been provided, as also the deficit sum of about 42 lakhs’ deficit in 
the Development Department. . 

The Development Department also came in for severe strictures at the hands ot 
the members. The Government were however credited with having learnt much 
from tho sad experience of the Back Bay, and with greater care in carrying out tnc 
Sukkur Barrage Works. ' , , , ... , 

Mr, Lalji Naranji, one of the members who examined these works recently testified 
to this change for the better in the Attitude of the administration, and expressed 
the hope that the Lloyd Barrage would not be attended with the same disappointing 

result as the Backbay scheme. , . , . , . „_* 

The question of the Statutory Commission was also introduced by spme who 
warned the Finance Member against expecting, as he had done, any relief in the 
matter of financial stringency as a result, of the labours of the Commission. -inere 
was not a single financier on that body which was the instrument ot a nation, 
whoso object was not the enrichment of India, but of themselves. 

J Questions like the Mesfcon Award, it wa9 asserted, were not hkely to be tackled 
by the Commission. The Bombay Government were not going to get any better 
treatment from it, than from the ’Government of India. caaAA - w T . 

Resentment was also expressed at the provision of Rs. 50,0(30 tor Mr. v j 

appointed Secretary of the Commission, before the House had had an opportunity oi 
expressing its opinion, , , * 

Non-official criticisms of the budget proposals of which some more 
on the nest day, the 23ml FEBRUARY, were answered on behalf of i J e .P 0V ^S^ e 
by the Blinister for Local Self-Government, the Home Member and the Finance 
Secretary. Figures were quoted and compared to establish that on a subject like the 
Police, the Government were proposing to spend during the coming year over sis 

1 ^Undev* Ed^ucat/on^AgricSture ami other Transferred heads, expenditure was 

S ”fhULhte“ toteS SdESitnmcnt assured tho House that he himself and 
Ids colleagues* 1 on theTrmfsferred .id. were to get m ore »,d more,tom a. 

revenues, though they were not satisfied with the measure of success atten ug tneu 

Cfl °The Home Member declared that the expenditure on Police ^^^pra^tic^ie 
down to the lowest possible limit, and. that no. I^r^redmitao 


unless the nonofficiaf benches wanted the pay of 

STATUS OF MINISTERS 

i; The Bombay Government have not examined the effects 


of the constitutional 


uie .Bombay Urovernmeiic na\c nut L.\uiiiiutu. <-uu „ *j ohunilnl 
Reforms of 1910 on the efficiency of the administrative machine .6“ t ni al 

Mehta, Leader of tho House, in reply to a question when the Council met again 


statements or written 


on the 23rd FEBRUARY. „ 

Sir Chunilal refused to lay on the Council table wl the . • v 

evidence which they intended to present before the Statutory 
<he Government of India Act. He admitted that Mr. N. J. \\adia had been 
appointed on special duty for the collection of materials to be placed before the 
Commission, and that the Government had issued instruction to Mr. W adia as 

e v 
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^- ou y, Lich materials were to ho collected and the method he 
Gcmmm^tVould^lay^doTra^e polfey. matoials had beea eol,ected > the 

Council tobffthf hfshSlons'Suedto Mr.° Wafi therec i uest toplacc on the 
Other questions elicited information regarding the rights nrivileffes and official 
status of the Ministers and the Executive Council members. ’ ” ’ 

« ta declared that, generally speaking, the Ministers and Mem¬ 
bers _ of the Executive Council enjoyed the same rights and status subject to the 
P r ° vi ^ 01is . the Government of India Act and the relevant rules and to the difl- 
LegisfatiTC fe Couaci7 efr0m thCU ’ C0n8tl f utl0nal P° si tion and responsibility to the 

ratiM^f^&eir^pOTtfolios 0 ^ f ° answer some °f ,be criticisms against the administ- 

n expressed, his readiness to accept all reasonable suggestions, 

and J ,m vi ted the non-official members to point out mistakes. 

K. F. Nariman interjected “And be prosecuted for it.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Nariman joined in the discussion and made a deadset against the 
Development Department, whose activities, he affirmed, were the prime cause of 
the present state of the provincial finances. He also strongly criticised the official 
benches for not supplying the House with audit reports on the budget. 

Jhe House rose for the day after the reply of the Finance Member who made 
an impressive speech which ended with a distinctly optimistic note. He adndttcd 
that the Development Department was one of the causes of the present state of 
finances, but a more active cause was the Meston Settlement whcreVy the province 
was deprived of its legitimate revenues which could have gone to feed tlmnation- 

building departments. But, in spite of these handicaps, the province was as far 
away as possible from the despondent description given by the lion-official side 


STAMP ACT AMENDMENT 


j ,? 11 th z 24th FEBRUARY, the Council discussed the Government Bill to amend the 
Indian fctamp (Bombay Amendment) Act of 1922. This Act was passed in 1922 to 
enhance the stamp fees in certain cases for the purpose of increasing the revenue It 
^°wTV n ° p . e, ; ati0af01 ' four years, at the end of which its fife was to be ex¬ 
tended if the financial position rendered such extension necessary. Accordingly it had 
been so extended during the last two years, each time for a year only. The residt 

to dav y Droved X thc ie necp«^’ aC f°. r , din S to ft ? c Finance Member who moved the Bill 
to day, pioved the necessity of the retention of the revised scale under it He 

requested the House to place the Act permanently on the statute book, and ex- 
plrnned the necessity of such a source. Following consultations between the Central 
and Provincial governments a large majority of the latter had anrccd to aLcpt the 
the Taxation Eaqiury Committee’s recommendation that revenue^ from non-judicial 
stamps should be handed over to the Central Government, who in return should 
give its share of the income-tax. In order to make this share of Lcoml^x as bl<‘ 

terfe and peL W aMnT CeSSaiy t0 ^ that revenne from stamps was proportionately 


Non-official opposition 


r»ti dld no * mcet V'* 1 ' tllc acceptance of a large section of the House 

Government ^roro'y, to task for not retrenching the expenditure to 
the extent that wa3 possible, and declared that without any attempt at such retrench- 

Government^disposal. preparcd P™^* to place Ly Z^TZL 

™ Eventually the Finance Member agreed to the extension of the Bill for a year 
JcljouS 8 . 6 a 6d t0ttlS audpa88ed tho a large majority‘and Then 


Court feus act amendment 


Ommci/^ *'1° more al0n 1 f; y Bills were considered by (he Bombay 
io?c first. Bill was to amend the Court Fees (Bombay Amendment) 
A< t of 19-6 passed as a revenue measure in that year to remain in onemfion for 
two years, at the end of which the -desirability of its‘continuance was to be considered 
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The Finance Member introducing the Bill declared that the last two years’ ex¬ 
perience had proved the necessity of retention of the revised scale of court fees 
under the Bill, and said that it was desirable to make it permanent. 

The proposal evoked a spirited opposition from a large section of non-officials, 
Avho repeated their arguments against giving any more money to Government as 
long as the latter had not cut down expenditure* to the lowest possible limits. The 
Finance Member at the end of over two hours’ discussion, announced Government's 
willingness to accept the tenure of the Bill for one year. 

. The House thereupon passed the Bill, after throwing out an amendment to refer 
it to a select committee. 


Loans to Nox-Acricul r urtsts 


The second Bill was designed to provide for the grant of loans by the Gov¬ 
ernment to non-agriculturists for relief of distress. The Government's object as ex¬ 
plained by the Revenue Member, who moved the Bill was to advance loans to 
persons to whom loans could not be granted under tho Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
loS 4 , and to provide that such loans should be recoverable expeditiously as arrears 
of land revenues without recourse to civil courts. It was also proposed to give a 
TGurospective effect to the Bill so as to apply to the loans granted since August 1st 
*^27 for the relief of the distress caused by floods in Gujerat. 

Lhc House rose before the measure could be fully considered, but it was taken 
up on the next sitting day. i.r., the 27 th FEBRFAR Y when after further discussion 
it was passed. 


Supplementary Grants. 

.. Tjemands for supplementary grants then followed and a number of them were 
qiuckly voted till one for Rs. 34,450 under Excise was reached. 

• . -*-bis provoked a keen debate, to which the Excise Minister made a reply expla- 
nung the Bombay Government’s relations with certain neighbouring Indian States 
■si. vjj® matter of Excise. Indian States whose Abkari administration, said the 
i-UniStcr, was managed by the Bombay Government were as a rule paid a provisional 
fixed with reference to the average revenus for the three years preceding the 
commencement of the current lease. This payment was subsequently adjusted with 
cterence to the actual revenue realised. The amount of Rs. 30,450 demanded 
^presented the excess in the current year. This arrangement between the Bombay 
t£ 0V 5 ? Dmen t and the States, the Minister further explained, was in furtherance of 
i-, 1e . Government’s policy of prohibition. Under the arrangement, the States were 
lormdden to manufacture liquor so as to obviate the possibility of such liquor 
grossing the border into British India and lowering the price and thereby coun- 
etacung the effects of Bombay's policy of prohibition. It was in consideration of 
ne fact that the States were deprived of the benefits of the manufacture of liquor 
in their borders that the Bombay Government agreed not to deduct from the 
amount payable to the States any charges for management. 

The House finally passed the grant. 

. The next demand for Rs. 57,000 for the gain on liquor (the difference between 
'tie rate for supply of liquor charged to retail vendors ' and the cost to the 
government) being handed over to States under the arrangement with them, came in 
lor criticism from the non-official bfcnches. It was contended that by following the 
Policy of rationing in the presidency and paying larger and larger amounts t o the 
Pa 8 as a resu * fc °f increasing consumption within their borders, the Bombay 
government were losing both the revenue and the benefits of prohibition. The 
^rant was eventually made. 

Voting on Buddet Grants. 

( *ff^ e Bombay Development Department came in once again for considerable 
nn j§f 8n i at hands of the Opposition members, when the Council reassembled 
at FEBRUARY to consider the budget grants. 

unrWtJ , Nariman moved a cut of Rs. 1 . 79,000 in the demand for 41 , 79 ,COf) 
mem */. u P? r han Development Schemes.” Having decided to wind up the Develop¬ 
ing RRw mties as a w hole and having to some extent carried out the decision whv. 
The 2 were Government continuing that part of it relating to suburbs ? 
■ontinuance of this section, he asserted, was a source of considerable hardship 
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, , * ul) H rl)an residents. For instance, this department levied on them Re. 1 
fiveonlv sal ons of water whlcJl ;t had purchased from the Municipality at annas 

Mr. ‘Nariman’s motion was strongly supported by non-official 
declared that the establishment charges could easily ’ ' 

of the proposed cut. 

The General Member replying to the debate, assured the House that the Govern- 
ment, w ere seriously considering tho abolition of the Development Department. 
j ne worts would be taken over by the Revenue Secretariat and other departments, 
lius would probably mean strengthening of these departments. 

The General Member however announced that, he would accept the cut if the 
upposition would assure him that they were prepared to vote for a supplementary 
grant if necessity arose next year. 

The motion for the cut was put to vote, and unanimously adopted. 

, r Another cut of over 2 lakhs under the Development Department was moved bv 
A an man. In the course of the discussion on it, reference was made to the 
accident -which overtook the dredger “Sir George Lloyd’’ about a year ago, resulting 
in its total breakdown. 

n The Secretary to the Department explained that the dispute between the 
government and the Insurance Company over the liability had been settled and 
Uiat the Company had agreed to pay the amount of Rs. 2 , 03,000 the estimated 
damage. On tins assurance the motion was not pressed. 

Moving a cut of Re. 1 in the total demand under the department. Mr. J. C. 
hwaminaravan raised a full-dress debate on the general policy of the department. 

It was pointed out by its supporters that the motion was intended as a censure not 
?. uI y on the department, but on the Government as a whole. It was asked what - 
the Government had done after the disclosures in the Harvey-Nariman Case. What 
had they done to bring to book the officers of the department who had been proved 
m a/court of law to be corrupt? What had they douc to safeguard against 
recurrence of such instances of corruption in future? 

Discussion had not coucluded when the House rose. 

Mr. Swamina rayan’s Censure Motion 

On the 29 th FEBRUARY the House further discussed the censure motion 
moved by Mr. J. C. Swaminarayan in the shape of a token cut in 
»he tola! demand under the Development department. A number of further charges 
against the department were again made, and it was declared that any 
number of departmental enquiries would not satisfy the House. For the good 
name of the Bombay Presidency and the Government, it was necessary that a non- 
ohiciai committee of the House should immediately be appointed to investigate the 
charges. If such a committee was agreed to by the Government, the purpose of 
the censure motion would have been served, and the Opposition would be prepared 
to withdraw it. 

Immediately this compromise was suggested, the Government and the 
non-oilicial whips became busy and brisk lobbying started between the two sidcs^ 
with a view to come to an agreement on the committee and its personnel. 

Mr. Lalji Narainji, Member, Public Accounts Committee, declared that even after all 
-it r ^ TC l atl0DS m the Backbay' Libel Case, the Government were trying to prevent 
Mr. Harvey from appearing before the Committee when it wanted to examine him 
with regard to certain charges. 

Replying to the debate, the mover of the cut said he agreed to the appointment 
oi a non-official committee to inquire into the department. If the proposed com- 
.P ven . sufficiently wide terms of reference, and allowed to enquire 
into the department from its inception and if the witnesses appearing 1 before it were 
given full protection, he would accept it and withdraw his motion. 

Government's Reply to the Debate 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (General Member) in reply to the debate on the 
development Department narrated in brief the steps which the 
^‘aken since 1021 w-hen allegations of corruption were first brought 
, “ " r ?° t t ‘ c | T ° £ ^ Gove ™r n , He further said that twice the Government had 
appeal .'(to Mr. Is unman “the only man in Bombay who could really throw some 
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light on the affair” to assist the Government in getting at the truth, but he 
regretted Mr. Nariman had refused the offer. 

Mr. Nariman:—State my reasons for refusal. Be fair to me. 

The General Member:—Whatever may be your reasons you refused the offer. 
The only course left to the Government to find out the whole truth was to compel 
Mr. Nariman to vomit out the information in liis possession by permitting Sir. 
Harvey to prosecute him in a court of law. The Government was actuated by no 
other intention in allowing the prosecution of Mr. Nariman, except that of getting 
ut the truth. Was Government wrong in taking that step and was it not due to 
that prosecution that more disclosures had come to light than otherwise? The 
General Member concluded by accepting the non-official suggestion for an indepen¬ 
dent non-official committee to enquire into the whole affair and to advise the 
Government as to the future course of action. The members of the Committee 
would be Messrs. K. F. Nariman, Lalji Naranji, ^Hussein Bhoy Lalji and Moulvi 
Rafifiddin Ahmed. He said he could not accept more names as the Committee 
would be unwieldy; but at the suggestion of Mr. Pahalajani, he consented to 
Mr. K. M. Munshi’s name being taken up. 

As the non-official members were satisfied with this, Mr. Swaminaravan with¬ 
drew his motion. The House then adjournctl 

Grants tor Irrigation Works in Sind 

On the 1st MARCH three more cuts in the budget grants were considered by the 
Council. Iwo of them related to Irrigation works in Sind. The whole of the Sind 
biock was united against the provision of Rs. 60,000 for construction of regulating 
gates. Iheir chief contention was that with the provision of such gates, regulation 
ot water-supply would be placed in the hands of subordinate oflicers'of Government 
femd zammdars, it was declared, were entirely opposed to such proceedings. 

Considerable amusement was causal when a number of Swarajists expressed 
themselves against the cut, and were twitted with breach of their policy of uniform 
opposition to the Government. The House then rose for the day. 

Sukkur Barrage Scheme 

2nd MAECH. More than one member of (lie Council to-day stumbled over 
the word cusec and perpetrated some howlers in attempting to define it The 
word was introduced m the course of the discussion on the motion for the omission 
«imf' 60:000 1,rovlded for constructing regulating gates to the Kharias canal in 

One member thought, to the great amusement of the House, that “cusec’' was 
with Quebec”* 1 measurement, while another fancied that it had something to do 

One European member, in view of his difficulty suggested that an authoritative 
definition of the word should be given for the benetit of the members. This res- 
ponsibihty none seemed anxious to shoulder. 

The President said perhaps the House could bo enlightened by the General 
fbSS’aidhor $ ^ ,h ° ° USC that 1110 Cbicf Engineer in charge was 

- The Chief Engineer did not appear to be in a hurry to take the hiut: and i„ 
the end the word went unexplained. 

The general policy relating to the sales of Sukkur Barrage land was discussed 
‘.or the rest of the day on a motion for a reduction of 10 lakhs in the demand 
tor over 2 J crores under the head, Sukkur Barrage. The principal point to which 
(lIC critlcl6m fro t m the Opposition benches was directed, was the proposal 
of, t he Govern merit to sell 3 and half laklis of acres of the Sukkur Barrage land to 
amuKlars at a cost of 15 rupees per acre. This, it was argued, meant merely 
h \ ^ - who J° Iai i d awa y for 11 othing, since the price of the land even at the 
mrwi/ tlme ’ - ' vaen water-supply was uncertain, was nearly 200 rupees an acre 
ti.luJ. £ a(e was certain to go up much higher when, with the completion of the 
1 rp . 1 - 1 Barrage Project, a perennial water-supply would be assured. 

mis criticism was answered on behalf of the Government by a statement that 
bn?w amil - ldarS t certain rights, in consideration of which the Government 

gl?e t } iQm aiK ) at a , low rate * rj -^ e avenue from the rest of the reclaimed 

Pn Xt fi Was ll v° stal . cd - ^ V0l dd make up for whatever loss might accrue in this wav 
Further discussion was adjourned till next day, the 3rd M [Rcu when 
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it tv as argued that by the terms of the Government resolution of 1923 on the 
away^ suc ^ a ^ ar £ e ^lock of land ■was reserved, and not intended to be given- 

,, c 9? te 1 1 iV°i U v Wa l replied t0 b y the Revenue and General Members, who stated 
that 3 and half lakhs of acres represented land which according to the system prevalent 
in Said had been forfeited as it had lain fallow for a long time, but which had 
to he returned to the former owners as soon as they were in a position to pay 
assessment on it. It was this restoration which the Government proposed to carry 
out on the competition of the scheme. The proposals [have been sanctioned by the 
House in 1923 and approved by the Secretary of State. 

v f/ ie x ? u k lafihs under the Sukkur Barrage which provoked discussion, was 
finally thrown out. > 

Tiie Unemployment Question 

Mr. Nariman sought to raise a debate on the unemployment problem when the 
demand oi Rs. 12.000 provided for European vagrants came up; but in view of the 
numerous point of order raised, the President suggested that Mr. Nariman and the 
Finance Member should privately consult each other, and come to an agreement 
on the advisability of raising a debate. The House then adjourned. 

Appointment of Water-Diviner 

On the oth MARCH the question of the appointment of a water diviner to the 
Government of Bombay, which from the beginning has been the subject of strong 
non-official opposition was again raised. In the course of the debate on Government’s 
famine relief policy. Rao Bahadur Kale asked if it was in order that the salary of 
Major Pogson, Water Diviner, was non-votable, 'while the appointment was tem¬ 
porary and provision for his staff was sanctioned year after year by vote of the. 

iJk? Finance Member replying to the point read out the correspondence on the 
subject between the Government of Bombay and the Government of India, in the 
course of winch the latter had definitely held that, as Major Pogson had formed v 
fe 1 a . n . ar ™y. officer, 3ns salary was non-votable. In view of the constitutional 
difficulties of the question, the President reserved a ruling on the point. 

Tributes to Late Loro SrxuA 

i Whwi the House met after tea, the President referred to the loss caused, bv the 
“ of Lord fcinha. e have lost, said the President, “an eminent lavwer * and 
the first and foremost citizen of India, whose merits were recoguised by the Home 
iGovernment and the Government of India.” All sections of the House associated 


themselves with the 


President’s words, after which the Council adjourned. 
The Bardou Satyagraha 


On the tlk MARCH the President of the Council disallowed Mr. Swaminaravan’s 
motion for the adjournment of the House to discuss the situation in Bardoli result urn 
from the breakdown of negotiations between the Government and the annculturfsts 
there on the question of increased revenue assessment. 

The President held that the matter was not of recent occurrence since the 
assessment was enchanced in July last ; and in his view there were no negotiations 
in the matter He however suggested that the auestion could be braughtTp 
when the land revenue demands came for consideration. Priority he 

asked and obtained for one of the several non-official resolution* ™ 

the question 


WATEB-DxVINEB’ s >Sa LAKY 


The President also gave his ruling on the point of order nncsHnmW xLa a.* 
pnoly of classifying the salary of Major Pogson! water diviucr of f iombiv 
(government, as non-votable. He pointed out that last year rinrirur 
the budget debate the question of Major Pogson’s appointment uiosf The treason 
had been given that. Major Pogson was an Army Officer holding the TviiW« 
mission. The President assured the House that it had not been deprive'd of'anv 
privilege,, because according to the agreement between the Government an 1 mS 
Pogsou, immediately the House disapproved of liis appointment his service ™ 

In; terminated without notice to the Army Department! 1 1 e wnlJ 


MINlSr/f^ 



DISCUSSION ON BUDGET 



The token cut in the demand under Famine Relief, which evoked a discussion 
on Major Pogson’s services, was thrown out. 

Industrial Housing Scheme 

Mr. Nariman moved the omission of the total demand for establishment under 
“Industrial Housing Scheme.” The amount invested in the scheme, declared the 
mover, was 4 1/2 crores giving a return of about 3 1/2 lakhs annual rental, or 
hardly 1 per cent. Would the directors of any commercial concern dare to face 
the shareholders with such a balance-sheet ? Mr. Nariman suggested that the only 
way to put an end to further losses under the scheme was to transfer all 
chawls to the Municipality, P. W. D. or railway, to find out other ways to 
dispose of them. \ : f’fjK 

Supporting the motion, the representative of the Mill-owners’ Association urged 
that the cotton-cess should proportionately be decreased. It might be possible, he 
thought, to induce the workers to occupy the vacant chawls in larger numbers, if 
the municipality insisted on the improvement of sanitary and other conditions. 
Further consideration was adjourned. 

On the 8 th MARCH replying jto the debate on Mr. Nariman’s motion the 
General Member stated that at the time of the inception of the scheme the House 
had been fully informed of the losses which had to be expected. In view of 
the crying need for the housing of the working classes, the scheme was agreed to. 
He had been informed that the supply was greater than the demand at present 
in the matter of housing, because no fewer than 1 1/2 lakhs of workmen had left 
Bombay since the completion of the chawls. He contended that the establishment 
charges were already reduced to a minimum. 

Mr. Nariman’s motion was put to vote and negatived. 

Mr. Nariman then moved a censure motion against the Bombay Development 
Department and proceeded to make allegations of favouritism and corruption. 

The representative of the Chamber of Commerce raised a point of order, asking 
d in view of the appointment of a non-official committee earlier in the session to 
inquire into the charges against the department, Mr. Nariman could deal with the 
matter and take up the time of the House. 

The President ruled that the mover was in order, as he was speaking on a 
censure motion. 

The General Member announced that the Government had made arrangements 
to ascertain the truth of Mr. Nariman’s statement that some chawls built by one 
favoured” contractor were smaller in dimension than the original plans. 

The censure motion was put and lost, a large Dumber of non-officials remaining 
neutral, as they appeared to think that having obtained a non-official committee to 
inquire into the allegations, the censure might be regarded as prejudging the issue. 

Voting Under Demand for Grants. 


On the 9th MARCH a number of suggestions for improvement of roads 

the Presidency were made iii the course of the discussion on a cut under 
'Civil works.” 

It was proposed that all except trunk roads should be brought under the control 
°f local boards and that the policy of road development should be co-ordinated by 
a central body, composed of representatives from the four divisions of the Presi¬ 
dency. 

The Minister for local self-government, replying, pointed out that the central body 
demanded in the course of dismission was already present in the Road Board, which 
ally represented all parts of the presidency, and this organisation would consider 
ile r T ro POsal of transfer of the control of roads to local bodies. 

I he cut was thrown out. 

j Discussion of the problem of unemployment was raised when a cut in the 
Uera J n d for the Labour Office came up. 

in fi r ‘ Nariman, supporting the cut, pointed out that there was racial discrimination 
A t u a( lministration of the Vagrancy Act in the presidency. The benefits of the 
hm-’ declared, went only to European vagrants, who were defined a9 Europeans 
oi u outside India, so that even Anglo-Indians were shut out. 
p-.;Nariman assured the Government that Indians did not desire to make a 
Mievauce of discrimination in the matter of help for the helpless, but only insisted 

36 r 
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that similar assistance should be extended to Indians also He snow,^ n,„ 
’«i3oT„f “ “ «* “ * »««■« connecting “E nS'.pl^lf «d Shi 


CS ^motllor^r f db y devoting greater attention tF tcclS 
e motion for the cut under the Labour Office was put and defeated. 


Discussion on Grant for Industries Department 


The motion for the omission of the whole demand for the Industripq Dpn 

biUer Critidsm ° f the GoverumSTliSln 

dian Merchants’ Chamber tic Mill-owners’ 1 Association and the Bombay Chamber 
ol Commerce supported the cut, and strongly urged the abolition of”he department 
unless adequate funds were provided to run it efficiently. department 

The Finance Member replied to the criticisms, and pleaded that the House should 
not agree to the destruction of the department, which it would be very difficult to 
revive afterwards. The smallness of the provision, he declared, was due to the fin 
m , TLo t n n ^d n o y t 0f f thepresiden f y ’, ancl t0 tbe persistent demand for retrenchment 
th; a ntHtndf ,1 ‘ f of ( l easorl m . ade by a section of non-officials. It was the result of 

kkhs, a had dwindM to l/ITStt 0 mt p r restt dePartment Wl ” Ch in 1924 exceeded 
Further discussion 


,, - -, -was adjourned till the 12 th MARCH when the 

Government were charged with starving the department “ml of ku ormir the 
important recommendations of the Industrial Commission especially those relatimg 
to industrial survey, research and organisation of markets 

stances were cited such as ground-nut oil, pulp, sugar, and match industry which it 
was declared, had not been allowed to develop to the fullest extent J ’ h U 

The Home Member dramatically interrupted one non-official speaker and deckr- 
ed with a bang on the table, that the statement, repeated times without number that 

* ra “* »« >'• to kill the MSrTg.'.K 

The Minister in charge of the Department assured the House that during the 
year numerous inquiries would be conducted into the tanning and handlonm in 

rSlSd “?“ d! ‘ D,mU ” of “»*«“ ™ appointed, he no»M hState 
adjourned! member of tlie House. Ihe mover withdrew the cut and the house 


The Education Demand 


ttetSS sas 


« wssa 
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Bardoli Satyagraha 

Calling on the Government to play the game, and not try to evade a division by 
taking up the half hour before the fall of the guillotine, Mr. Nariman moved a token 
cut in the demand under the Revenue Department in order to draw the Govern¬ 
ment’s attention to the Bardoli Satyagraha. 

This motion, it may be remembered, was in accordance with the suggestion 
which the President made, while ruling out some days ago an adjournment motion on 
the same subject. 

The mover declared that if the Government failed to take up the challenge, the 
verdict in and outside the House, would naturally and rightly go against them. 

The Revenue Member said the Government would not take the verdict of the 
House, whatever it be, as the final word on the question, which had far-reaching 
issues. 

The Secretary of the Department answered some press criticisms on the subject. 
The discussion was taken up to the time limit of five, when the motion was 
put and lost by 44 to 35 votes, the non-Brahmin block remaining neutral, and the 
Sindh Mussalmans supporting Government. All the remaining demands were 
guillotined. 

Grant for Libel Case Expenses 


On the 14th MARCH the General Member moved a supplementary demand of 
Bs.. 60.800 to be paid according to the Government resolution to Mr. Harvey 
against whom Mr. Nariman had failed to prove the charge of deliberate alteration 
of indent for mild steel bars and corrupt and dishonest motives in order to profit the 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Nariman raised a point of order arguing that, the amount represented ex¬ 
penditure already incurred and should not therefore be subject to a supplementary 
demand. Mr. Nariman contended that the amount should have been provided in the 
current budget. 

Replying, the Finance Secretary stated that the contingency arose after the judg¬ 
ment in the case in January 19 7 . It was the judgment that decided the issue for 
*he purpose of the Finance Department. 

The President accepted the latter argument and ruled that the demand was in 


The General Member, speaking in support of the motion, narrated the circums¬ 
tances leading to the launching of the prosecution and stated that the Magistrate 
f c \ that Mr. Nariman had failed to prove a corrupt ulterior motive in the alteration 
01 S 1 e Government resolution, the cost should be reimbursed to Mr. Harvey. 
t t ^he principal argument on the non-official side against the motion was 'that Mr. 
Harvey had not been exonerated. 


Mr, Nariman Opposes the Motion 


Mr. Nariman who spoke for over an hour and a half elaborated this argument. 
He first contended that his prosecution was not a bond fide one but intended to 
Persecute a political opponent, and quoted in support of his contention from the 
Government letter inviting him to supply them with facts as regards the corruption 
ln the Department. The Government explicitly stated in the letter that he had only 
o give them information and that responsibility to investigate and prove or disprove 
would shift to an impartial tribunal which would bo appointed. He accepted 
16 mvitation, and placed the facts before the Mears Committee. The Government 
ciit back on their word, and ordered his prosecution, 
deferring to the charge brought against him, Mr. Nariman declared that the 
^rfpstrate held that there was no necessity at all for the large quantity of mild 
eel bars ordered by Mr. Harvey, but. that a desire to profit the manufacturers to 
gci- commission, which were Mr. Nariman’s inferences, might bo one but not the 
sm t?°^ son for Mr. Harvey’s action. The Magistrate haa also held that Mr. Harvey 
thp n Iec ^ se ^formation to the General Member for answering interpellations in 
tim • 0rn i )a y Council regarding the ordering of mild steel bars. Mr. Harvey's ac- 
it l ! n i Piling the order locally had been censured by the Secretary of State, as 
ent t ved a i° ss °f Bs. 4 , 6000 . All these facts, Mr. Naiiman declared, were euffiei- 
tiont pro T e enormity of Mr. Harvey’s offence. But the sneaker was in a posi- 
t0 ma * c other charges agaii\*t Mr. Harvey which had not been admitted by the 
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Magistrate, as they were outside the charges relating to mild steel bars. Mr. Nari¬ 
man proceeded to deal in detail with these other charges. First, Mr. Harvey’s est- 
imate was prepared by a ‘.favoured”. contractor, according to which some chawls 
built were actually small in dimensions than the original Government plans. Mr. 
Nariman challenged the Government to disprove by actual measurement even to-day 
the truth of his statement. As the speaker went on to refer to the other charges, the 
President intervened, and said he has been given sufficient latitude and should con¬ 
clude his remarks in five minutes. 

Mr. Nariman wanted half an hour more, and said no time limit could be fixed to 
speeches on supplementary demands. 

The President declared that the conduct of the discussion was in his hands. He 
had the right to regulate it. He could not give more than five minutes. 

.Mr. Nariman bowed to the ruling under protest. It was not constitutional, he 
said, and added that he did not wish to speak further. The House then adjourned. 

Next day. the 15th MARCH the Advocate-General explained the legal position 
regarding the cost of the .Harvey-Nariman case. The Magistrate held that 
Mr. Nariman’s plea of justification for the allegations had failed. It was useless to 
argue that a fact here or a fact there had been proved. The Advocate-General fur¬ 
ther contended that the Government resolution was based on the Government 
Servants’ conduct rules and the Government had under them power to pay the 
whole cost themselves unconditionally. Besides it was the duty of every Govern¬ 
ment, even of a Swaraj Government, to protect its servants. (A voice: Not 
dishonest ones). 

Mr. B. Petit, representative of the Mill-Owners’ Association, speaking from the 
stand-point of a layman, declared that Mr. Harvey had not come out of the case 
quite innocent. To laymen it appeared that the Magistrate had found many alleg¬ 
ations proved. To a layman, again, it was a puzzle to find that neither the com¬ 
plainant nor the defendant was found guilty. It was necessary therefore to clear up 
by a reference to the High Court the question who should bear the cost of the case. 

Other non-official members opposed the motion and asked if the House would 
accept the suggestion of the Advocate-General that because the Government, in the ex¬ 
ercise of its executive authority, issued the resolution, the legislature was bound to 
accept it as the last word. Another constitutional question realised was whether if 
a member of the House, in the discharge of his duties to his constituency, made 
allegations against the Government servants, the Government was justified in 
penalising him. 

The General Member, who replied to the debate, had to face continuous interr¬ 
uptions and ironical cheers. Answering the argument that the Government ought to 
have obtained the. previous consent of the House before sanctioning the prosecution, 
he declared that if that, procedure was adopted on every occasion there would be no 
Government. The question of privilege did not arise in the present instance. Mr. 
Nariman was prosecuted not because he made allegations in the Council but because 
he made them outside before the Committee. 

The demand for Harvey’s cost, Rs. 60,800 was put, and carried by 63 votes to 36 , 
the Sindh Mussulmans solidly voting on Government side. 

Bind Feeder Railway Scheme 

On the 16th MARCH after'disposing of a few supplementary grants, the Council 
discussed the Government, resolution moved by the Revenue Member recommending 
that the Governor-in-Council do accept the guarantee required by the Railway Board 
against Joss in the working of the proposed Sind Feeder railway, the guarantee being 
Rs. 4 lakhs a year for the first five years after opening. Thereafter the actual loss 
in working would be subject to a maximum of Rs. 2 lakhs a year, these amounts 
being repaid by the Bombay Government with interest, should the line subsequently 
prove remunerative. 

A number of objections were urged to the proposed railway. The first, objection 
was that it would run parallel to the North Western railway for 130 miles at no 
point further than 15 miles away. The second objection was that the success of the 
proposed line of 162 miles, costing about 98 lakhs depended on the success of 
bukkur barrage, which was^problematical. The third objection was that the time 
had come when railway construction and administration should be placed in 
charge of local boards and not in the hands of the Railway Board. Lastly it was 
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P- v * ew °* proposal for the separation of Sind, the railway scheme 
h i undertaken by the Bombay Government 

^ 106 Revenue Member drew attention to the effect the projects would have in 
enhancing the market value of unoccupied land served by the railway. This, 
Jared, should be the most important consideration, 
p lile resolution was passed. The House then proceeded to elect the Finance 
mmittee and the Railway Advisory Committee and then adjourned. 

University Bill Controversy 

, Th ®, tus 9 Ie over tho Bombay Uni vers by Bill began afresh on the 19th MARCH 
^nen the Council held its last meeting of the Session. 

i h' e £ a i Remembrancer moved an amendment in the form of an additional 
m up-clause to the clause relating to the appointment of Visitor. 

, i y ™ 1S P rov i s ion, the giving of the power of veto to the Visitor, which had been 
change ° n * previous dcblte wa9 sought to be reintroduced with a slight verbal 

ono^itSnn 8 mLn°f r ^ raised against the' amendment, which according to the 

had 1 een riTn I? & m f tmB of a legal quibble, of the principle which 

hands nf Opposition also contended that the power of veto in the 

moprnt?spTho lt f5 8, - W * e ? t a £ ains J tbe principle underlying the bill, which was to de- 
mocratise the administration of the university. 

Ine 1 resident held that the amendment was in order. 
sidprn+L nCXt * m *u Ve i°*nOpposition was to propose the adjournment of further eon- 
lost * be bl kll next session. But the proposition was put to vote and 

o t, and then an unexpected development occurred. 

of tL« D ra? C * mbei u*\ ea »T vT ^ r * Nariman walked out as a protest against the ruling 
bv LimSfT ^ r * Nariman said, before leaving the House, would be contested 

oj nun and others before the High Court. 

safe *5. tbe W ^~°tt ^ r * Nariman’s party, the Bombay University Bill had a 
non.nfflpi!? e k'ii^ e D^ 0 i lse passed the bill as amended, and proceeded ‘ to consider 
BrornS . A* But by agreement with the non-official members the session was 
dnvH fi? 11 the understanding that one day would be added to the non-official 
n y s oi the next session to make up the loss. 
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The Madras Legislative Council 

The first session of the Madras Legislative Council for the year 1928 met at 
Madras on the 29th JANUARY 1928 at 11 a.m. Galleries were fairly crowded 
testifying to the importance of the first meeting of the Council after the Congress. 
Almost all members belonging to the Independent Party and Government benches 
were present while on the opposition side, when the meeting commenced, about 25 
Congressmen attended and after a few members including Mr. Warren and Dewan 
■Bahadur Kesava Pillai w T ere sworn in, the Swarajists left the house in a body. The 
Justice Party members were present in a fairly large proportion. The newly formed 
party under Mr. Muthiah Mudaliar’s leadership was also present and occupied a 
separate block. r 

^ De xifru tw0 _,. re * erences were made in the council to the absence of the largest 
party. When Sir C. P. Ramasawmy Aiyer moved for an additional grant Mr. 
Kamachandra Reddi asked the Law member to postpone this demand to March 
as one third of the house was not present. The Law member replied that he did not 
care whether they attended or not. 

Before the Council met the Congress Party members held a meeting in the 
lobby room when the _ amendment asking to express want of confidence 
in the Commission was incorporated and the amended resolution to be moved. 
The resolution was be the same as that moved in the C. P. Conncil and the Congress¬ 
men asked for adjournment of every other business till this was considered. 

Interpellations did not occupy more than half an our as all the questions — 
there were quite a large number on the agenda—of the Swarajists were simply called 
and no supplementary questions were raised. 

After interpellations the Law Member moved that the house do record its pro¬ 
found grief and sense of loss at the death of Sir P. Rajagopalachari. He referred 
to the great qualities. of the first President of the Reformed Legislative Council 
and paid tributes to his tact and courtesy. Other representative speakers associated 
themselves with the remarks of the Law r Member and the resolution was passed 
all standing. 1 

Then the House proceeded to discuss demands for grants. In all nine demands 
were passed by the house, three of them for excess grants and the rest for supple¬ 
mentary grants. & 

A ftcr passing: the demands for grants the Hon. T. E. Moir, moved that the 
report or the Iublic Accounts Committee on audit and appropriation accounts of 
the Madras Government for 19 l 5--6 be taken into consideration. A lengthy discussion 
[P ok T P Iace on this motion, Messrs. Krishnan Nair, Gopala Menon and Saldanha and 
bir Patro taking part in it. While Mr. Gopala Menon was speaking the President 
left the chair ana Dr. Muthulakshmi Animal, Dy, President occupied it. Mr. 
Saldanha in his speech referred to the councils as a rump parliament. At 
1-40 p. m. the House adjourned for lunch. 

Reassembling after lunch the Council resumed discussion on the report of the 
Public Accounts Committee. None of the Congressmen entered the chamber though 
many of them could be seen outside in the verandah. The motion was put to vote 
after the Hon. Mr. Moir had replied and was carried. The Madras Marriage Validation 
Bill of 1927 was then passed into law after suspending the Standing Order to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee. The bill to further amend the Madras Children’s 
Act was referred to a select committee. The Government Bill to amend the Madras 
Village Police Regulation of 1816 was then moved to be read in the Council. After 
discussion a division was taken and 19 voted for and 33 against and the 
motion was declared lost. The Council then adjourned for the day. 

On the 24th JANUARY the Council met in an atmosphere of eager 
expectancy and the galleries were filled in view of the fact that the resolution tabled 
in ttic name of Mr. G. Harisarvotham Rao, expressing disapproval of the Statutory 
commission was coming up to-day for discussion. As yesterday, the Government 
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and ministerialist benches were full and on the opposition benches only a few 
members of the Justice and the newly formed Nationalist Party were present. 

Interpellations 'were quickly disposed, of as there was none of * importance. One 
standing in the name of Mr. Biswanathdas (Swarajist) asked whether the Govern¬ 
ment had any correspondence with the Central Government regarding either the 
personnel or the work of the Statutory Commision and whether the Madras Govern¬ 
ment objected to the exclusion of Indians from the Commission. The answer was 
m the negative to both the questions. 

Asked by Mr. C. Gopala Menon, the Law Member said the Government do not 
propose to introduce any legislation to invest the Commissioner of Police with 
greater powers to deal with the evil of prostitution and brothels. But the Govern¬ 
ment would not oppose the introduction of any private Bill to the effect. Amend¬ 
ments to Standing Orders were then considered and were referred to a Select 
Committee. 

Non-official bills were then considered and a bill of Mahomed Schamnad to amend 
the Malabar Hills Act was referred to the Select Committee. 

Leave was granted to Mr. Saldanha to introduce his Bill to amend the Madras 
District Municipalities Act. 

The Council next passed, after discussion, the motion of Mr. Soundara Pandya- 
nadar recommending reduction of interest on agricultural loans advanced to ryots 
from 7J to 5 per cent. Mr. Saldanha moved that a representative committee of 
officials and non-officials should be appointed to investigate into the problem of 
physical education and to submit definite proposal's for improvement of 
physical education. 

The Chief Minister said that he himself contemplated the appointment of 
such committee and to make physical education compulsoy in all schools. He 
agreed to the motion which was carried. Mr. Srinivasa moved that in the place of 
Ihe staff of the District Labour officers should be appointed officials of the rank of 
Deputy Collectors in order to accelerate the progress of ameliorative works. The 
motion was adopted. 

Lengthy discussion then took place on the motion recommending that the 
Government of India should be requested to impose suitable duties on "indigenous 
Manures exported from India in view of the importance of indigenous manures for 
agricultural development of the country. The Finance Member said that the 
scientific and financial aspect of the question should be considered before passing 
8u ch a motion. Such duty might adversely affect the ryot. 

Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar, Minister for Development, wanted the mover to with- 
c b’aw the motion in view of the fact that the Royal Commission itself might 
r cfer to these questions in their report. He said that 'the Government of India aid 
not take up the question for the very same reason. The motion was then with¬ 
drawn. The House after considering resolutions of minor importance adjourned 
for lunch. 

The House began after lunch with a thin attendence, their being not even a 
quorum and the bell was rung. The Congress bloc as usual was empty.' Discussion 
^'as resumed on the resolution of the Zamindar of Gollepalli to investigate the schemes 
°f high flood channels. It was pressed to a division and lost. Dr. Mutlialkshmi’s 
{notion asking for a liberal grant to the Women’s Home of Service was passed 
b y a majority. 


Boycott of the Simon Commission 

When the Council re-assembled after lunch there was a change in the 
atmosphere of the Council. Galleries were crowded to their utmost capacity and 
{ns Swarajists could be seen in larger numbers walking in corridors. His Excellency 
l ue Governor was present in his box watching the proceedings. 

The President called upon Mr. Harisarvothama Rao to move his motion and the 
{{hole body of Congressmen trooped in. “Swaraj is my birthright and I shall 
y aV( { began Mr. Rao quoting the words of Lokmanya Tilak in moving his 

^solution. The smallest of nations were allowed freedom to determine constitutions 
P r themselves. Even in the British Empire constitutions of different countries like 
^ustralia and Canada were framed by themselves and the British Government only 
ccepted those constitutions. But on the other hand we are asked to Submit 
imi y t0 a constitution that will be framed by the British. No nation can prosper 
noer a constitution given by another country. The Commission was flung on us 
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on the belief that India is incapable of composing her differences. Our voice can 
be shifted if government so chooses, he concluded, but it would be doing great 
injustice to the future of world peace, injustice to the good of the world itself.” 

The resolution ran as follows :— 

“That this Council recommends to the Government that they do convey to His 
Excellency the Viceroy and his Majesty’s Government the resentment of this 
Council at the appointment of the Statutory Commission and that they do advise 
His Majesty to abolish the constituted Commission and order the institution of a 
representative Round Table Conference to be composed of delegates elected by 
the elected members of all the Legislatures of India” 

Mr. Bashir Ahmed seconded the resolution in a forceful speech. He said that we 
would forget all our differences in fear of this insult. We, all of us, he said, 
amidst cries of hear, hear, Hindu, Christian or Mahomedan stand as one to-day. 
There was not even a single honest Muslim who would submit to this Comm¬ 
ission though there could be everywhere toadies and timeservers. 

He asked Lord Birkenhead to dispel all ideas of weakness in our ranks. We 
realise that the Hindus cannot wrest Swaraj without the Muslims and the non-Muslims 
cannot attain it without the help of the Hindus. 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chetty, leader of the Congress party then moved his * 
amendment:— 

“The Governor-in-Council be pleased to convey to the Viceroy and His Majesty’s 
Government that this Council has no confidence in and will have nothing to do 
with the Statutory Commission.” 

He remarked that this Commission had given an impetus to the national spirit 
as much as the Jallianwalla Bagh. Lord Birkenhead had pinned his faith in our 
disunion when he appointed this Commission. We question the right of any 
other country to determine our constitution. Addressing the waiverers he said “you 
would gain nothing by standing aloof from us. To the depressed classes he 
would say that they would be given importance and patted on the back by the 
government because of boycott. He hoped that the depressed classes would realise 
their true interests. 

Mr. C. V. Venkataramana Iyengar seconded the amendment. He asked 
Britain to keep her promise to give India Self-Government. The Government thought 
that Madras and Punjab could be cajoled into co-operation. That is why the 
Commission’s first visit had been programmed from southeast and to northwest end. 

He appealed to all not to let down the reputation of Madras. He also wanted all 
other amendments weakening the effect of boycott to be withdrawn. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar, Independent Party, moved an amendment to the 
amendment of the Congress Party that the words “as at present constituted” be added 
at the end of the Congress amendment. He said while it would in no way lesson the 
effect it would secure co-operation of all section of the house. It was duly seconded 
and supported by Mr. Ramanatha Goluka (nominated member) wdio in a much applaud¬ 
ed speech said it is not we that are unfit for reforms but reforms are unfit tor us 
The House then adjourned. 



On the 25th JANUARY keen public interest was evinced when the 
Council resumed debate on the Swarajist motion of no-confidence in the Simon 
Commission. Galleries were fully packed. 

Mr. A. B. fehetti (Ministerialist) who in the course of his speech was several times 
called to order drew attention to the remarkable unanimity among all parties on 
the question of boycotting the Commission. 

Mr R. Srinivasa Iyengar (Swarajist) declared that Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar’s 
addendum, namely. Commission as at present constituted, was meaningless as ^hey 
had only one Commission as at present before them and that one none wanted. 

Sir Norman Manor 1 banks, Reforms Member, opined that the amendment added 
nothing so original. The amendment and the words as at present constituted did not 
add anything at all. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar’s amendment was then put to vote and carried bv 
forty five votes against twenty four, three ministers being neutral as also the Europeans 
and some of the Swarajists and J usticites while officials voted against en bloc. 

The JusnciTE Amendment 


Dewnn Bahadur Krishnan Nair (Justicite) moved his party amendment as a 
substitute to the amended motion ;— 
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In lines 2 to 7 for the words “the resentment of this council.Legislatures 

of India, substitute the words “that this council is of opinion that in the official 
announcement of the appointment of the Royal Commission, the status and func¬ 
tions of the Committee of the Legislatures are not clearly defined and that unless 
an authoritative declaration is made giving the committees of the legislature an 
effective voice in the shaping of the decisions of the Commission at all important 
stages this Council cannot co-operate with the work of the Commission”. 

• .Ah e mover c l ec . ar , et l tliat his party unlike others was prepared to co-operate 
with the Commission under certain conditions explained in the amendment. What 
' van . was an authoritative declaration giving the Legislative. Committees an 
enective voice in shaping the Commission’s decisions at all important stages including 
examining and cross-examining of witnesses besides the power to discuss evidence, 
0r Ai- anC a°eumentary ^he Commission. Rao Bahadur Ellappa Chetti seconded. 

Mr. b. Arpudeswarai Udayadar (Ministerialist) moved an amendment to the 
Justicite amendment substituting the expression of dissatisfaction with the constitution 
ot the Commission and the word “unless” instead of “until”. 

lhe Zemindar of Seitur, Chief Whip of Ministerialist party seconded the Justicite 
amendment. Mr. ( Saldanha opposed Mr. Udayadar’s amendment. 

Mr. Udayadar s amendment was put and lost by thirtyone votes against 29. 
lhe Hon ble Mr. Ranganathan and the Hon’ble Mr. Arogiaswami Mudaliar and the 
Congress nationalists voted for the amendment while the Chief Minister remained 
neutral as before but officials, Europeans, Swarajists and a section of justieites voted 
against the amendment. 

^yamuili declared that the Justicite amendment asked for is impossible. 
Hid Mr. Krishnan Nair believe after reading Lord Birkenhead’s utterances that they 
vere going to change the function of Committees ? He drew attention to Lord 
Birkenhead s statement that the Parliament's authority was exclusive. After reading 
extracts from the Lords and Commons’ debates on the question Mr. Satyamurti 

?pn th h the e ,tj L ?u 0U r r P . r< ' m i L ‘ r "a»tod to treat the Indians less than school 
Wmhlv Mr a®. wanted the Legislative Committee’s report to be submitted to the 
Assembly. Mr. Satyamurti held that the original motion as amended by Mr. T. C. 
brinivasa Jyengax was comprehensive enough and ought to be suoDorted bv all 
respectable Indians. He pleaded that the House should fall in a line with the national 
Go'igress the Moshmi League, the Liberal League and the Trade Union Congress. 

Mi. Yiswanath Das (Swarajist) also opposed the Justicite amendment. 

although" lJSlfTr™' lieddiar (Justicite) justified his party amendment 
R, vn n ,. i ad . or| giuaUy expressed views similar to those of Mr. 

Wlnle A r Vri‘bn amendment to his mind made no definite criticism 

while Mi ; Krishnan iSairs made clear proposals. 

knshnan ^ air ’s amendment was put and lost by 42 against 20, Government 
votLl M ^ain”Ms d pfrty° Pean8 r< ’ mauun " neutral a,ld Swarajists against one Justicite 

• Venkatachailam Chetti s amendment as amended by Mr. T. C. Srinivasa 
dil nnt ™ 1Z ' ’ cx P? ssl0n of opinion that Lhe Commission as at present constituted 
wTotS ° f the Council a * d that therefore the Council Would 

g t0 d T? Wlth ltj wa ? P ut to vote and carried by 64 against 28 votes 
third^Mirdster^fl*”2 . the Government voted against while the second and 

fig* 1 and A ’ **> were among neutrals. 

Swam? ?:, 30 to, continue discussion on the amended motion of 

came un ^ atac h. al h^. Chetti.lhe following is the amended form of the motion that 
they bo nleaqpd ^ SCU ® S1011: . 1 hat this Council recommends to the Government that 
GoTernmlTfhat thTX,° -i 5 ? Excellen ^ thc Viceroy and His Majestv’s 
with the. Commissioners 1? has f no confidence in, and will have nothing to do 
Mr. C NT 1 ir at P res ont constituted.” 

as a * Congre8smnn Ur k nga * uda “ ar supporting appealed to the Chief Minister that 
nominated me^blr fo^thn 8 T? U ^ 8t ?ni by the Con r res8 mandate. Mr N. Swaran, 
community sunnnrfpri Hu D ^P ress ^ Casses, opposing the motion said that his 
Hindus but to nreso^t Gom mission not in any spirit of opposition to the Caste 

What is your S , t0 , the Commission. 

J • ca ?®/ interjected Mr. Satyamurti. 

at we have been treated as worse than animals by our own 


is 


Our case 
countrymen. 

What are the Englishmen doing you now 
37 


? put. Mr. M, Bashir Ahmed, 
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Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan asked whether it was proper for one community to 
harp upon domestic differences when the whole country was insulted. 

There were lively interruptions from Congress Benches when Mr. Slater (official) 
defended the position of the depressed classes. 

Mr. P. Anjangulu, Swarajist, moved for a closure. The President ruled it out of 
order and called upon the Finance Member to speak on the motion. Mr. Moir 
very vehemently defended the position taken up by members of the depressed classes. 

Mr. Satyamurthy then rose amidst tense silence and replied point by point to 
the Hon. Moir’s speech. “Indians have learnt that salvation for them lies in their 
own hands. So also he hoped the Adi-dravidas would discover likewise. The British 
Govt, have done nothing to uplift them. Their salvation would be assured the mo¬ 
ment they refuse to co-operate with the Commission. Continuing, he said no nation 
under British dominance had gained self-determination, except at the point, of bay¬ 
onet. Referring to the charge levelled by the Finance Member he said that it was 
Govt, which was trifling with them and not they. 

In conclusion he said: We challenge this Govt to do its worst. 

Lord Birkenhead has asked whether we would allow the British army or navy 
to be withdrawn. If that proposition had been put to us before a round table 
conference, it would have been a different matter. Bnt since it is made in that 
insolent way we accept his challenge. We want the array and navy to be called 
of. India has no enemies in the world. All are friends. It is only Great Britain 
that has innumerable foes. Her name is stinking in the nostrils of almost all 
countries in the world.” 

The visitors in the President’s gallery having applauded the President had it 
cleared. 


Resuming his interrupted speech Mr. Satyamurthy said: “Acceptance of the 
Commission means accepting of political slavery. Why should we voluntarily 
enslave ourselves in the Commission which wants to enslave use.” 

The motion was put to vote and carried amidst cries of Bande Mataram by 61 
against 28 votes. The Development Minister and the Excise Minister were neutral, 
while the Chief Minister was. absent at the time of voting. The officials and 
Europeans en bloc voted against the resolution. The Conncii then adjourned to the 
27th February. 


n i9 n 27$ FEBRUARY, after questions being answered, the Zemindar of 
Gollapalh introduced the Jaggampeta A. and D. Estates impartible bill and the 
motion was carried. After the motion was carried, he moved that the Bill be 
taken into consideration and it also was carried. Then ne moved that the Bill be 
passed into law and it was also carried. Though the Swarajists attended the 
me( ^ n £ they did not take any part in the proceedings. 

Mr. Maneckavelu Nayakar next moved a resolution recommending the Government 
tnat all local fund toll gates in the presidency be abolished from the next official 
year and it was duly seconded. Dr. Subbarayan, the Chief Minister, in reply to Mr. 
Maneckavelu Nayakar’s iesolution narrated the financial difficulties that would arise if 
toll gates were abolished and assured the mover that the question will be considered 
and appealed to the mover to withdraw the resolution. Accordingly the resolution 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. B. Ramchandra Reddy moved a resolution recommending the Government that 
orders be passed that no building devoted for religious worship should be extended 
or brought into existence newly without the previous sanction of the District 
Magistrate. 

i ^ r * A bdul moved an amendment that after religious worship “other than 
Mahomedan mosques” should be inserted but his amendment was lost since there was 
no secondor. 

Mr. Apudasaini Adayer moved an amendment to insert “other than Christian 
Lhurches and when it was put to the vote it was lost. 

motion of Mr. Ramchandra Reddy was then considered and passed. 
BUDGET FOR 1928-29. 

Sir John Simon and other members of the Statutory Commission were in the dis¬ 
tinguished visitors’ gallery when the Council re-assembled on the 28th FEBRUARY 
to hear the Finance Member on the Budget estimates. Swarajist benches were again 
empty, with the exception of the Council Nationalist Party led by Mr. Muthiah 
Mudahar who were in their seats. 

H. L. the Governor was present in his box when the Finance Member presented 
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the Budget In course of his speech the Hon’ble Mr. T. E. Moir said: “There is an 
opening balance in the revenue account of 312.58 lakhs, the revenue receipts amount- 
mg to Rs. 169/.33 lakhs and the total revenue expenditure of 1747.53 lakhs, the 
exeess expenditure will be met by drawing upon our opening balances to the extent 
ot Li a. 50.20 lakhs. This with a small investment of 3.33 lakhs, to which I have 
jHy, referred, will leave us with a closing balance in the revenue account of Rs. 
239 05 lakhs at the end of the year 1928-29. Under Capital and Debt Heads we shall 
be borrowing an additional sum of Rs. 145 lakhs; but if from this is deducted the 
ot m? , “““is for repayment of the previous loans the net addition to our 
liabilities will be Rs. 99.34 lakhs. A matter of great importance will be the final 
ana complete remission of Rs. 48*73 lakhs being the balance of provincial contribu¬ 
tion. bnoulcl that event. happen in 1928-29, it will add a similar sum to recurring 
revenues. But it is an item which has no potential growth and will admit of add¬ 
itional expenditure to that amount and no further. At most, items will allow of 
certain fixed and exhaustive additions to expenditure recurring and non-recurring, 
lney already exist as revenues and only admit of being diverted to other purposes, 
lhe adjusted revenue has increased from Rs. 1587 lakhs in 1920-1921 to an antici¬ 
pated figure of Rs. 1742.53 lakhs in 1928-29, an average increase of Rs. 19.43 lakhs 
a year, This however includes increased revenue derived from alterations in stamp 
ciuties and court fees brought into force in 1922-23 and future annual increase oil 
r umv 18 9. existing revenue cannot be pitched at a higher figure than accepted 
liabilities which have not yet attained their full development. The existing establi¬ 
shments demand an additional provision each year under incremental scales and 
pension charges. It has of recent years been impossible to frame definite program¬ 
mes owing to uncertainties and fluctuations of our revenues. As a result the allotment 
ot tunas for these purpose has been somewhat haphazard. The time has, in my 
opinion, come where deficiencies should be definitely ascertained and minimum an- 
nual allotments provided to enable programmes of construction to be carried out. 
it such a process of rationing were enforced, departments would be compelled 
more carefully to consider comparative urgency of competing proposals. They 
would at the same time be in much better position to determine the allotment of 
available funds between replacements and needed improvements to our existing* 
equipment and proposals for new adventures and this would, I think, tend to revive 
that financial sense which, I fear, has been considerably weakened under temporarily 
affluent circumstances to which remission of our provincial contribution has given 
nse m this respect, I am at present not in a position to do more than indicate 
roughly suggestions which will, I trust, be fully explored before another budget is 
placed before the Legislative Council. 

General Discussion of the Budget. 

^e * si ^he Council reassembled for general discussion of budget. 

:' h ni ° ;™ s * hln attendance. Dewan Bahadur M. Krishna Nair (Justicite) welcomed the 
monf ll? f P rovluclal contribution and stressed the need for land revenue settle- 
ment bill and separation^ of judicial and executive functions. 

C11 ~ ew an Ikihaclur P. Kesava Pillai deplored the inadequate provision for rural water 

suhmJv an ^ ^ ucatlonof depressed classes and pleaded for increasing facilities to 
submerged classes smarting under social tyranny, 

^ ie budget non-ofiicial members deplored the inadequacy of the pro- 
el nc«?a f ° r i rura reconstruction work, educational facilities for women and depressed 
' Air ai u l V? vd reduction of taxation and opening of experimental farms, 
for a dofl,; ; J IUnUSWa ^ 1 Na ^du and Mr. B. Ramachandra Reddi, Justicites, pleaded 
services. G enuncia ti0n of policy by Government as regards communalism in 

The No-confidence Motion. 

resolution : Th^pniwi 8 '? 1 Chefcty ’ ^der of the Opposition, tabled the following 
Subbarayan. Tho , s , n( l confidence in the Rouble the Chief Minister, Dr 
Minister was due tn ^ P f bringing the no-confidence motion in the Chief 
co-operating with theSimonCommission ^ lmister flouted the verdic t of the House by 

only 11 36 3 mwnbm^upported 7 enka t t , achalI ^“ 1 Chctt y m °ved the motion 

pportea him. Among them 26 were Congress men and of 
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the rest 6 were Independent and 4 Justicites including the Raja of Panagal and 
Sir Patro. So the motion was defeated. 

As soon as the Council refused the permission to move the no-confidence 
resolution the Swarajists walked out of the Council chamber. 

The House then discussed the budget for the ensuing year as presented to the 
House. Messrs. Naganna Gowd and Parthasarathy Aiyengar criticised the budget. 
As soon as Mr. Parthasarthy Aiyengar’s speech was over, the President called upon 
Mr. Guavaram Pillai to speak, but when he found that Mr. Guavaram Pillai was 
reading from a manuscript paper, he said: “I allowed only the depressed class 
representatives to read from manuscript papers. In your case, I cannot allow it. 
So Mr. Guavaram Pillai discontinued his speech and Mr. Dorai Raja followed him. 

Replying to the budget criticisms the Law Member quoted facts and figures to 
disprove the allegation that one particular community monopolised the appoint¬ 
ments in the Services. He pointed out that the only solution which could help the 
other communities to get their due share in the Services was education. 

Adverting to Mettur, the Law Member averred that it was not meant to benefit 
a particular district but the whole province. 

Turning to the Pykara scheme, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer said that it had the 
approval of a well known expert in Major Howard and he had no doubt that the 
scheme would result in benefitting South India. 

Replying to the debate Mr. T. E. Moir, Finance Member, congratulated Sir 
Basil Blackett and welcomed the abolition of provincial contributions. He declared 
that the Madras Budget was not a deficit budget in the real sense of the word. 
He paid a tribute to the enterprise and enthusiasm of Sir P. C. Ramaswami Iyer 
in connection with the Pykara and Mettur schemes. The Council then adjourned 
till March 13. 


Ministers’ Statement on Resignation. 


On the 13th MARCH Mr. A. Ranganatha Mudaliar and Mr. Arogyaswami 
Mudaliar, ex-Ministers, who took their seats on the extreme back of ministerial 
benches, with the permission of the Chair made statements explaining reasons which 
led to their resignations. 

Amidst constant cheering and cries of “hear, hear” from the Swarajist benches, 
Dewan Bahadur R. H. Arogyaswami Mudaliar explained the circumstances of his 
resignation. In course of his extempore speech he said that owing to various causes 
a misunderstanding arose between him and the Chief Minister, Dr. Subbarayan 
and the Statutory Commission was one of the causes. Continuing he said :— 

. “A 8 soon as the appointment of the Commission was announced Dr. Subbaravan 

issued a statement without consulting the party. This led to a misunderstanding 
among the party members. Later on, the party decided to treat the Commission as 
a non-Party issue with regard to voting. Then followed the resolution of the 
Council that it will not co-operate with tke Commission as at. present constituted. 

“After the boycott resolution was passed by the Council Dr. Subbarayan pretended 
to resign and so Dr. Subbarayan met the Governor and handed over his resignation 
letter. But he was asked to wait for some time more by the Governor. 

“After some time, I had an interview with Plis Excellency the Governor. PI is 
Excellency told me that those who act^d against the Commission acted against the 
Government. I did not accept that view. I did not resign my ministership at once, 
because I thought that His Excellency’s opinion was wrong and I hoped that he 
would revise his opinion on the above matter soon. 

“The next incident which followed is the No-confidence motion on Dr. Sub¬ 
barayan. Phis was brought by the leader of the Congress Party but that motion 
was lost since it was not able to command the full support of the Independent 
and Nationalist Party.. The No-confidence motion made no mention of the Simon 
issue. After this resolution was defeated His Itxcellency again considered that those 
who voted for the boycott motion acted against the Government. 

iA- ter res 9* ution . was .Seated myself and my colleague Mr. Rangannthan 
Mudaliar had an interview with the Governor and finding bis opinion not changed 
I thought I should not remain in office any longer since I considered that this was 
an Jesuit to this House (hear, hear from the Swarajists). The failure of the No- 
confidence motion on Dr. Subbarayan docs not mean that the Council has revised 
its opinion regarding the Simon Commission boycott but the Council still sticks 
to its former opinion. So, I appeal that no member of this House should accept- 
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^eersJ r& 'wha| n <?iVn le /^ an y ,accepted it feel disgusted (opposition 

Uay^ot nSlh l f th n the futurc reforms should have power so that 
flocmdinJ L *2 posslb !°. f01 a , n y Government to turn out any ministry which acta 
President • t T e P t m thft at TT° f >m R Cnun< i l1 (hear hear from the opposition side.) 

resiannHen VnJi f f H ? n j ® marabor explain the reasons which led to his 
esipnatjon and let him not advise the Council about the future. 

p..as^sra ■a.? r “ we ° ts “ j; l '*» s h *™ 

next. ami Venkatachalam : Lefc lls hear Mr. Eanganathan first and Dr. Subbarayan 


Mr. Mud a liar’s Statement. 

mandate A f m ^ a ?^ na w an M t ? d ! diar P oint ? d out at the outset that only upon a 
fln j U fl .°™ t he House that, any member would be entitled to occupy the post 

u f 191 • Recalling the K 
carried onin ffi ll 1 Independent Ministry he stated that the reason why he 
bc' rhu ha t H weak position of the party in the Council, was that he 

principle that asVlflit. ’T 0 - 6 ° f th 2 Ho , use for bis policy. After reiterating his 
Piece el'dtho riJh? pfviews and wishes of the House and as its mouth- 

wishesof the Hm» i du p y t0 rcs ,'f n lf be failed to reflect the fundamental 
observed that the fWdino- -^ ail ^ an ?' t han referred to the boycott resolution and 
Stifled hvthVT ^ res e.ntment a^ainRt the Commission was universal and 

for Dr Subbaravan f UnC1 /^hat the constitutional procedure 

not;. 1 . • ajan 111 , the faceof the Council’s resolution for boycott was r psi>- 

Government* "mp tS'n an *j ‘l 1 * 8 ",' as , a negation of the principles of responsibfe 
amd if- Kanganathan declared that he had made plain to His Excellency 

boycott P Ki L^ det *™ lnatlon to aspect the wishes of the House on the Simon 

is 

the* Council fi lrif at | h i m T e ?<r tlae ,F’ l ation between the Ministers anil 

between the« 2 deGarcd - J b ?Ueve agreement or disagreement 
importance and I vp.^nLt Mmistry on the Simon question was of fundamental 

gSu-SfBL«!». point to7f rf n“ 

Mudaliar asserted that^sInn^H tR° n 0n the Govern0r ’s interpretation, Mr. 

matter of the tojeobfresolutinn lLh t ? ll '^ ter8 -, w f e n ,° 1 fc ""owed to . act in the 
any Ministrv for im • . PIl 1 Council it would not. be possible to form 

those administering ff nnTlhrUf * f hat . J* ,' va8 bett , er ^ Diarchy should go than that 
ing the views of the Counei^shm^H*™^ rT 1 ^ 1 f - 16 duty and P riv ilege of represent- 
chcers from the S«4rajis" benches? ln misre P re8ent them ‘ (Hear, hear and 

that'°if'ther n e R waa P fl ld n^ tt i e to ■}?? Gove ™or, Viscount Goschen and ohserved 
whom they could hm-r ? oe rnQr . "’llling to make the Reforms a success and under 
lost. (Applause/ “ b 1 d ® a SUCCeSS ’ U was he > but tbe opportunity was 


g Chief Minister’s Statement. 

cries of < ‘Oh°^ 1 l’)t re 5 1y ^ n ^ on behalf of the Government, wns received ami< 
H. E. the Governor a * Swara ^ sfs * He ^oclarcd that, on his roeommendati 
while ago the siwP pted P CI1 tlomen inst spoken as Ministers/Oh, oh) 4 *h, 
between himself an^f c JfP resented , t0 , His Excellency differences that had ark 
Governor discussed thr^°*I ea?ues an( * ^at he could not work with them 1 

preferred resignation. <.? at $ er w,th the ex-Ministers as a result of which tl 
failed’- Dr. Subbarayan w» 9 .“ aWfn i r the No-eonfidenee motion against 
y n was 6a ymg when the opposition loudly dissented 
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Dr. Subbarayan: I maintain it ^had failed, for it did not get the necessary 
support. (European cheers and Swarajist, cries of ‘Oh, oh. ) M - • 

The President: I request the House to listen with patience to the sole M 

The Chief Minister: If friends opposite hit me, I mean to hit back (Laughter 

and Cont r inuing Drflubbarayan said that his Excellency had no option except to 
accept the resignation. 

Mr. R. Mallave: On your recommendation: . . , *. . 

Dr. Subbarayan, continuing, said the Simon Commission was a r^emd subject 
under the Diarchy. It was a surprise to the speaker to read from the press. “™ 
his colleagues intended resignation. Moreover, he was unaware if the ex-JViimsters 
had obtained his Excellency’s permission to publish the resignation lette . , , 

Referring to joint responsibility the speaker said that it was an open secret that 
his two colleagues had invited the Deputy leader of the opposition for Counsel. 

Dr. Mallaya: Did not Mr. Satyamurti hold you before. (Laughter). . . 

Proceeding, the Minister asked for the meaning of the two Ministers issuing the 
press statements a month after the Commission debate and immediately pnor 
No-confidence motion against himself. Did not these cut across the ideas of ]0 
responsibility? “If the member for Bellary (Mr. Ranganatham) had any difierences 
with me he should have straightaway gone to the Governor and told him that he 
could not work in the Ministry of which I was the chief. (Swarajist laughter and 

110 Proceeding the Chief Minister referred to the Congress Party which went back 
on professions of joint responsibility and tabled no-confidence against him. 
charge of breaking the joint responsibility should be raised at the other doors. 


Echo of Hartal Day Disturbances 


Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell, Law Member, (to whose rising to make the motion for 
supplementary demands there were objections from Mr. Ha^arvotam Ra , 
wanted to know who the Law Member was and was told by the President that Mr. 
Campbell was) successfully obtained several supplementary grants. 

Mr. Oosman, Police Member, moved a supplementary police grant ot RS. a 
lakhs and odd to make good the extra expenditure caused by a cut of five lakhs m 

th< Mr!Kaleswara*Rao moved a cut of Rs. 100 to protest against the needless 
police precautions on the Simon Commission’s visit. „ , «• p 

Mr. Bnsheer Ahmad in a vehement speech condemned what he called[the police 
inefficiency in allowing the peaceful citizens to be assaulted on the Harta i > } 

rufTians^i] ^ 8ev erely criticised the police firing on the High Court mob on 
the Hartal clay. Dr. Mallaya told the House that those assaulted were specially 
picked-out people who were Swarajists and wanted Swaraj. V^hat were 1 ' 

doing, he would ask? What bad Government done to compensate the victims ot 
police inefficiency? Were Government going to send them to Andamans tor 

Diwan Bahadur Krishnan Nair (Justicite) held that, although it was 
intention of hartal organisers to molest the people it was Governments 
duty to protect peaceful citizens. The speaker recalled the rowdyism ana 
Brahmins, especially innocent Brahmins. (Laughter). Government were 
to blame for inaction on February 3, but how could they be blamed tor 
tlie lesson and taking the necessary precaution ? The speaker 
Swarajists’ speeches on the floor of the House provided the strongest argument favour- 

to Mr? R. eDQ Srinivasa Iyengar (Swarajist), supporting the motion characterised the 
armed police patrol as an insult to peaceful citizens. , , 

Swami Venkatachelam Ohetti, leader of the Opposition remarked that the 
throwing of stones and eggs and the burning of effigies were things they learnt from 
Europe. The disturbances on the Hartal day were the acts of rowdies, lo co - 
teract a small disturbance, the Government drafted a large force of armoured cars 
to terrify the people, fie enquired if that was complimentary to the Commission. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mahomed Oosman (Police member) replying said that special 
police was drafted to infuse a sense of protection and security amidst shouts ot 
•‘withdraw police.” The Members declared that those who spoke at the Beach were 
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responsible for the disorders. It was said that police was brought to protect the 
oimon Commission. They desired no protection whatever. (“Oh, oh 1”) They were 
welcomed by the people. (Oh \) v 1 * 


Mr. Satyamurthi’s Challenge. 


Mr* Satyamurthi challenged the Police Member to repeat elsewhere his charge 
that the opposition members incited the rowdies at the Beach meetings to defy the 
police. (A voice; He dare not). He recalled the incidents of the hartal day and com¬ 
plained of indifference of police under whose very nose, he declared, stonethrowing 
was resorted to. He asserted that at least on two occasions the police aided and 
abetted the disorders or the rowdies were sure that they had the police behind to 
back them. There was no disorder on the day of the Simon Commission’s arrival 
at Madras because the rowdies who were backea on previous occasions failed to get 
the backing. He asked Government to appoint an honest and representative Com¬ 
mission to enquire into the disorders and unless they had done so people would 
believe that the police was out to break the “ boycott movement. Non-official Europe¬ 
ans, he said, were the real Government who dictated everybody and to the Simon 
Commission he desired to make it known that the Ojmosition members should be the 
real rulers and would not rest till they were so. (Hear, hear). He appealed to all 
sections to vote for the amendment. 

Sir James Simpson remarked that the speeches of the Opposition members were 
themselves a justification of police precautions on the Hartal day. The city was 

S ven over to mob law and police-cum leaders were unable to control the forces they 
id set in motion. “We are the rulers of India for, after all, trade, commerce and 
agriculture must have a predominant voice in the Government.” But, added Sir 
James, Law and Order must be maintained as there were forces that were 
dangerous. 

The Finance Member opposed the motion which was rejected by 58 votes against 
72, the ex-Ministers, the Justicites and the Muthia Mudaliar group voting with 
Government. The original grant was agreed to. After a number of other demands 
the Council adjourned. 


On the 14th MARCH Mr. Ranganathan Mudaliar gave a statement in reply to Dr. 
Subbarayan’s attack on him that he was connected with the no-confidence motion 
brought against Dr. Subbarayan, leader of the House. 

Sir R. E. Marjoribanks objected to such statements that it would raise another 
debate. 

The President ruled that the statement was permissible as it intended to vin¬ 
dicate him from the allegation made by Dr. Subbarayan. Mr. Mudaliar then stated 
that he himself and Mr. Arogyaswamy Mudaliar tried their best to dissuade their 
mends from the idea of the no-confidence motion. Dr. Subbarayan, rose on a 
point of personal explanation, but he was ruled out of order. 

Voting on Budget Grants. 


The House then commenced voting on Budget Grants. The Government 
sustained a defeat on a motion of cut moved by Mr. Basheer Ahmed, 
bwarajist, on the first demand for a grant under Land Revenue, 
-the demand was for Rs. 260:16 lakhs and the cut was for Rs. .00. 

aiovin g bis motion Mr. Basheer Ahmed criticised the settlement, policy of 
the Government. He referred to the futility of repeated appeals to the GoVern- 
thn to bring* land revenue under the control of the Legislative Council. It had been 
pnnrSr of the Government, oo far at least as the Ryotwari lands were 

. ne d, to fix fif) T»pr f»OT»t. of flip r»pf npnrliiPO aa ftfotn domonrl pjg referred tO 

pointed out 


>t the Government, oo tar at least as the Ryotwari 
flip hnrTv.* lu nx ^0 per cent of the net produce as State demand. He 
innri the cultivators and regretted that as Mahatmaji had 

become a close preserve of the Government. 

t> __ a__ •• i. i . i_ j 1.1. ... ic .. . i _ 


uP u . e had become a close preserve of the Government, 
entation wai S +u VOfcfcaru R ao > a Swarajist, declared that if no taxation without repres- 
Government 8 in luI ?. of the Indian bureaucracy he deprecated the policy of the 
The Revennp gr ivr ng down the Riots. 

sent constitution r^pher and the Finance Member pointed out that under the pre- 

Waa the reserved half and that until the present 
be chane-ed. Pimhor /° a ^ reat ,dea thc y could u , ot see h ? w ,hc position could 
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Mr. Satyamurti declared that the doctrine laid down by the Government mem¬ 
bers was the most dangerous one and he asked why then should reserved grants be 
placed before the House were advised to be restored by the Governor. 

He concluded with a warning to the Government to give adequate relief to the 
poor agriculturist by placing land revenue settleraeut on a statutory basis. 

After Mr. Kales war Rio, another Swarajist, had spoken the motion was put to 
vote and declared carried by 4 votes against 20. Mr. Ranganathan, ex-minister and 
Sir Patro of the Justice Party voted for the motion. 

Five more reduc:ion token motions of Rs. 109 each were also moved in the 
Council under the general head Land Revenue hv the non-officials and all of them 
carried. The sub-heads to which the cuts related were expenses for the Revenue 
Board. General Administration, Districts Administration charges and others. A cut 
under Administration charges was moved by Mr. Sivaraj, a nominated member and 
strongly supported by the Swarajists it was cirried. The demand as a whole under 
the Land Revenue reduced bv Rs. 699 for six cut motions was then put to vote and 
passed. Tne Council then adjourned. 

On the 16th MARCH Messrs. S. Muthiah Mudaliar and M. R. Sethurathnam 
Iyer were introduced to the Governor at 1 p.m. in the Secretariat where they took 
the oath of allegiance. Mr. Muthiah Mudaliar was made the second Minister and 
Mr. Iyer the third Minister. Excise was placed in charge of Mr. Muthiah Mudaliar 
and Development with Mr. Sethurathnam Iyer. 

Amidst cries of “shame” and traitors” from the Swarajist benches the new 
Ministers took their seats next to the Chief Minister at 3 p.m. in the afternoon in 
the Council and the President had to call the House to order before commencing 
the proceedings. 


Mettur Project Criticised 


On the 17tli MARCH the attendance in the Council was sparse when it reassem¬ 
bled to resume the voting on the budget demands. The appointment Com¬ 
mittee of the Council to enquire into the working of the Mettur Scheme with a 
view to economy was urged by a token motion on demand under irrigation. The non¬ 
official speakers complained of the frequent changes in estimates and the alleged ex¬ 
travagance and pointed out that the Government would do well to avoid another 
backbay bungle. 

Sir Norman M irjoribanks defended the Government policy and paid a tribute to 
Sir Ramaswami Iyer for his energy and enthusiasm in connection with the Mettur 
Scheme. 

Dewan Bahadur R. N. Aro^yaswami Mudaliar pointed out that the question 
whether the cement be preserved to lime in the construction of the dam was never 
referred to the India Governm ;nt’s experts. Government sustained a defeat over this 
token cut the House dividing, 46 votes for and 25 agiinst it. Justicites and Swarajists 
voted once for the motion while three Ministers remained neutral, although the 
Hon’ble Muthiah Mudaliar had spoken in support of the irrigation and the demand 
was agreed to. 


Provincial Autonomy 


An interesting debate then ensued over a token cut motion allotment 
for the Private Secretary when the- question of further constitutional reforms was 
raised. The grant of provincial autonomy for Madras with adequate safeguards for 
minorities’ rights was urged by several speakers who pointed out that Madras was ripe 
for autonomy. Mr. Parthasharatri Iyengar (Ministerialist) characterised the present 
ministers as no ministers in the real sense of the term and deplored the recent 
political developments. Dyarchy, he added, should go. 

Mr. B. Munuswami Pillai (Depressed Classes) opined there would be no further 
reforms till the high caste people changed their mentality, Mr.R. Srinivasam 
(Depressed Classes) while proclaiming the desire for Home Rule'admitted that Indians 
were united for the same. 

Sir Norman Mar joribanks, leader of the House, pointed out that the Madras 
Government had no power to change the constitution. 

Mr. Satyarmmhi observed that the Justice Party achieved two political points, 
one, joint responsibility and the second, about leaders of parties being summoned to take 
office. Both these points have been destroyed during the week. He twitted Ministers 
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the sanctity of election pledges and pleaded for understanding and tolerance 
among communities. He referred to the Simon Commission and observed till its 
departure. Treasury Benches would shed crocodile tears for the welfare of depressed 
classes with ‘never yet’. The latter will give evidence against reforms. Conclud¬ 
ing he reiterated the Congress demand for complete responsible Government. 

Dewan Bahadur Kumarswami Beddiar (Justicite) declared that his party will be neutral. 
He pointed out that his party were not in need of praise from Swarajist quarter and 
added they were ready for the test and that their action in the coming week would, be 
in accord with their previous professions and declared principles. While proclaim¬ 
ing the determination to insist on provincial autonomy he explained that the reason for 
neutrality was that by effecting a cut in the private secretary allotment they believed 
they could get no nearer of provincial autonomy. 

Mr. N. Sivaraj /'Ministerialist) deplored the narrow outlook of the opposition 
members who under the cloak of patriotism dubbed as cynics their honest political 
opponents, thus stifling freedom of opinion. He added that he and the people of his 
class did not feci like Indians and it was up to the opposition to make them feel 
otherwise. 

Sir James Simpson declared that lie and those on his bench were for provincial 
autonomy but the cut was so unreal that they would vote against it. 

Mr. T. E. Moir, Finance Member, opined that the Swarajist Deputy Leader was 
himself the greatest obstacle in the way of working the machinery of the Govern¬ 
ment and invited Swarajjsts to help the framing of future constitution of India and 
placing the same before the Simon Commission. The token motion was by leave 
withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 


On the 19th MARCH prominent members of the Independent Party including 
the two ex-Mimsters were seen sitting in the opposition bloc when the Council 
resumed discussion on grants. Sir N. Marjoribanks moved a demand for grant 
of rupees 3.17 lakhs for general administration. 

Mr. Baslieer Ahmed moving a cut urged the necessity of more space being made 
available in the Council office. He pointed out that parties in tho Council had 
increased but there were not as many rooms as party leaders and other office-bearers. 
The cut motion was however withdrawn on an assurance from the Government 
member that the matter would be looked into. 

Another cut was moved by Mr. Saldanha to discuss inadequate accoustic ar¬ 
rangements in the Council. Mr. Hamccd Khan pleaded for better arrangements, es¬ 
pecially for the benefit of press representatives and on the assurance of the con¬ 
sideration of all practical suggestions the motion was withdrawn. 

Lnder head legislative bodies Mr. S. N. Dorairaja, nominated member, moved a 
token cut to raise the question of Swarajist absence from the Council. Mr. Satya- 
murthi raised a point of order that the budget motions being intended to influence, 
or censure the policy or action of the Executive Government he doubted whether the 
motion could be moved # to criticise the non-official members of the House. The 
President asked Mr. Dorairaja how his motion could be connected with the admin¬ 
istrative policy of the Government and said that the budget motions were intended to 
criticise the administrative side of the Government. 

Mr. Dorairaja said the Swarajists only wasted Government’s money and that, it 
was only from the administrative point of view that he wanted to criticise the 
Swarajists’ non-attendance. The President ruled the motion out of order. 

% Mr. D. Narayana Razu /'Congress) then moved a cut to discuss the question of 
giving postal concessions to members, and on the leader o£ the House stating that 
he would suggest that certain amount of money should be set apart for defraying 
the expenses of the correspondence of members the motion was withdrawn. 

Speaking on another cut moved by the Swarajists raising the question of in¬ 
troduction of adult, suffrage Swami Sahajananda (Depressed Classes nominated) 
bitterly complained that nominated members were responsible only to official members 
to whom they owe their nomination, but did not represent their own community. 
He pointed as instance that his heart was burning when he voted for the excise 
St’&nt. The cut was carried and the demand with the cut was then granted. 

The Council then negatived a Swarajist token motion urging the transfer of 
lorests to the Transferred Departments and carrying out the Muddiman Committee’s 
majority recommendations. By 44 votes against 20' the Council effected a token cut 
censuring the neglect of the provincial Governments in not pressing on the India 
Government the need for a separate Andhra Province. 29 remained neutral including 

38 . 
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The P?™«1 rejected SIr : Basheer Ahmed’s token motion raising 
propriety of Government in changing a voted into a uon-voted item 
ana vice versa, lhe Council then adjourned. 

r v n xrtMB MAR ? n the cut , motion moved on the Ministers Salaries by Mr. 
Administ rnHnn^!?,?? l? enS 7 \r- °, st J?? 46 against Q9 votes. Demand under general 
c^^AU a , Mmi8 } eT / paries was then put to the vote and declared 

ail thp Tnifwfa S W ts vot 5 d m favour of the cut motion while almost 

aLnst J wl % th %^ ce Vtion oi the m^Bh oi Panagal and Sir Patro voted 

Ran rrn nnthHr * n( kpendeDt Nationalists two Ex-Ministers, Messrs. 
ap"iinRt* Ttii^ UC ^ a iar - and Arogyaswamy Mudaliar and two nominated members voted 
Ifn 1 f^Lf®!J r r ri6e i in } hQl \, ranks ™ s . tbe vote of Mr. C. Gopala Menon 
then rose ex ^ e(ded to Tote ^ or ^ ie Cllt motion but voted against. The House 

an critici ® m . ?' as directed against treatment ot poUtical prisoners 
Thf TTrin m P 0 i c ^’ uon-official speakers pointing out it was most unsatisfactory 
condition q ™ r i?**♦• t- G. Campbell, Law Member, replying maintained that jail 
statue nWqoTprc Bat / sfac / or y and progress was considerable. He denied that the Neill 
advanced than^elsewhere 1 ^^ crue ^ anc added prison conditions in Madras were far 

Commhtp?q^pno^!^ b Tf* emi) ^ a ?i Se( i i tilat Government was carrying out the Cardew 
negatived —i ie to ^ en motion of censure on jail policy was 

.? demand under jail was agreed to. 

raised^ mw?™ i f0r police wa , s ur f ed b y Mr. Bhaktavatalu (Swarajist) who 
^vm fl nH Wf°?h? at0k f 10Ut ?. n tb e Bolice Budget and declared that the 
w r d n s ba ^ lakhs s P®I lt on police clothing should go to Indians. 

- Governmorit 11 T a pA^7 a - ln i T$ a0 ’ . ex P ! aining the economic aspect, declared that the 

•ssxjs^sa jr— *-*■* K “ 

pmMIj reUe^7™™2S!"e»t b dSSl. “ 1 “ “* "° nomio '»“<*»««» 

keen \ A d^nrfm™t ha f^ Iudali . a ) r ’ • ex ' M ! ni J sfcr > suggested that Government should 
industries pnrmcnt ^ or P m chasing Indian articles, thus encouraging indigenous 

and M dnHared °PP°? ed > characterising the motion as unpractical, 

,. oelared that Khadi introduction meant a political resolution. Moreover 

“ u'rrE’ ?° 8 P ea ^or added amid Lighter fnd ironical cS 
purposes. 1 h U d tyranny he himself had to wear khadi at least for election 

bouml' tn ty «,?nnoi 1 ' idi< ;r led Mr - Ab , ba * • Ali and declared that Government was 
khadf accordingto a pSfoTLolSr 9 ' ® Corporatlon was now encouraging 

KhJdi\^ 0 lco^rfVhfi lian ’, rep,yin ?’ explained why khadi could not be used, 
of nnp W Lrfl t u b f and U /iP°P u ^ ar * moreover, it was lhe political symbol 
political symbol ^ imi ar anodier P art y the next day might dictate weaving as its 

Khadi tT^Z T T ettCd could , not support the motion because 

millionaire TTY^k.iI^i ri°r j- poo , r Scotsman like himself who was uot an American 
mil riS. naile '. suggested Indian cloth instead of khadi. 

Eur^ns 0 ^lr<. a il t ? rrie ! i T by i 38 T i ,te ! against 2L Most of the nominated Members, 
^ u . ro ff a '? 8 ,’ Swarajists and Independents voted for the motion, while the “Jusiicites” 
and Mmisters remained neutral. The Council then adjourned. 

Inm on the motion of the Law Member the Council 

mo?d for l vi/ P n f r l“ d rS l0ta f ,? r ; Subbarayan, Chief Minister, then 
mnloS „ ® rar ^. .°^ ®, s ' j 5,009 and odd for provincial museum. Mr. Saldanha 

ihp Ve pyhihP«^ rlf criticise the Government’s indifference to the importance of 
npppqqitw'pf^Q^n-^ Illdustm I products. Several members laid stress on the 
n<»es8ity of Mtabhshing a museum with industrial exhibits for industrial dcvelop- 
n cnt. The motion was lost and the whole demand was then carried. 

The demand of the Education Minister for Rs. 181,74 lakhs roused a long 
discussion on the pobey of the Government regarding the primary and secondary 
education and also on their apathy to industrial education. secondary 
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vocational colle e° ^ or a time and utilize the saving for establishing 

member' whon S *‘v, aS ^ 8u SKestion made by Mr. Gangadar Siva, nominated 
ramnl’™i r the , Cou ? cl1 resumed discussion on Mr. Harisavotha- 
Governmenf : 0tl0a 011 education demand. Speakers criticised the policy of the 
ffiSFELSi rn C f rd ^ 8 eeondary education and pointed out that it (vas of no 
SSttii b ° y f - Educational policy must be so devised as to impart 
industrial education and solvo the problem of unemployment. F 

of KmSft pohlted - out “ spite of the Reforms and existence 

percent™^ r,/ r? 8even year8 ? contro1 of education, the increase in the 
education 6 was to hff. T, 1 ' 5 ' f from ,, 4 ' 5 . t0 6 Per cent. Continuing, he said if 
bodies * b P d elementary education must not be entrusted to local 

schools Sffn Raju referred to the necessity of giving text books in elementary 

boys inrefS of 4dr poS ^ b °° kS WCTe unsuited for Indiau 

swelled re j err f d to the pathetic dimensions to which unemployment had 

The cot ™ro f Sruduates being ready to take up jobs at nominal salaries. 

voting arahist The w a hoi« S d by 2 a 4a ' % Rajah of Panagal and Mr. Patro 

^ against. The whole demand was then carried. The Council then adjourned. 

to 4 J? e P ra ? tic ® of allowing Government medical officers 

f ra^il P ™ Practice and Government’s apathy to indigenous system 
Health melei t subjected to criticism. The Minister for Public 

Sdn!la m Tl± ra , gm } ° £ E !‘ 77 > 07 lakhs on medical establishments. Mr. 
officers whiel/ui^tr, move .d. a cut to discuss frequent transfer of medical 
tion to thi n„ a d - ‘o.pou^derablc expenditure. Member after member drew atten- 

&fera b AnXer a e^t l^o Ub]eCtog m f2 ie S? °^ cer3 to the inconvenience of frequent 
wa iMers. Anotlier cut motion was moved by Mr. A. B. Shettv to dison^ tho rtair- 

Mr * vr., 1 ^ Preventing medical officers of Government from having private practice 
J“-JS‘llaya m course of the debate surveyed the attitude of the nielicaUtaff to the 
general public to searching criticism and enumerated cases of indifference of officers 
to the general public and caring only for private practice. 6 oi officer* 

Dr Mallavvn tn'th^la^lT oT’ wf ? Ired ‘ a >dignant language to references made by 
amenSySittons members of h.s own profession and spoke on parli- 

to the' Houl yamlUtbi retorted if the Fi,lanee Member was a monitor to dictate 

rMd™f™ a Tl,“ve*,Sd l if»S er “ d *“ d ontol order, the 

”1“ git a °»™ r - Mt; Moir “ «*. k “" 

hours To b ' ! ' JlC '“ ki " 6 » "-*051100 in 

ma M r ’ never intended that officers on whom an attack was 

those chan^Q c be +i p f rese . nt i‘ He , said that sufficient notice should be given of 
€aan g e9 so that ministers might investigate the matter and defend officers. 

encour fl ^m^ 8 rff r f^ a ? a Rao mov ?. d . mother cut to discuss the need for greater 
for rin^T n H*ii" indlgen0 ^ 8 m ? dl 9j iaes aa d the need for making more provision 
which hi dispensaries. . He said it was Government tenderness to the I. M. S. men 
^ as Bgamst showing any sympathy for the indigenous system. 

Schnn? n!7i 8t T r ? aid S} e Government was giving encouragement and instanced the 
on in °n 1 f lu “ an edieme where research in indigenous medicines was carried 
itself if an( * as . s uml that a similar institute would be started in Madras 

^IciliJn Stu u ts i W K° . m1 ^ trained at the Government School of Indian 

St'?'* Xmtrf'bulmore'Sot 5SS SSffllbf&TlS 

-sisaat &&& 87 “ e,inK 2L ’** d ~d z 

the^mt 8e 5 a ^ ) ^^ a ^ er plnc f l J Council rejected a number of cuts moved for 

rose d for the dfy. 4567 lakbs under <public health ” aild after Parsing the demand 


jraer. mi\ ivioir did not know 
new parliamentary etiquette 
the House, give notice of 24 



Motion on Marriage Age 


On the 27th MA PH FT the Ladies’ galleries in the Council Chamber was filled with 
lady social reform workers eager to listen to the discussion on the motion of Dr. 
Muthulakshmi Reddi that the Council recommends to the Government that they 
may be pleased to communicate to the Government of India that in the opinion of 
this House the legislation raising the marriageable age of boys and girls at least 
to 21 and 16 years respectively is necessary. There was an interesting discussion 
and Dr. Recldi painted a vivid picture of the evils of early marriage. In the 
interests of the future generation she wanted the age to be raised. If India was 
to progress reform in this direction was necessary. 

Sir Patro said that it was not desirable to allow the Government to intervene 
in social matters. 

The Law member said that it was not desirable to pass the legislation. Conditions 
were improving and in course of the last few years the number # of prosecution for 
offences against the already existing legislation were becoming less and less. It 
was more a matter for the social reform workers. 

The Government was sympathetic but did not think it wise to interfere. 
Mr. Moir also expressed similar views. The motion was put to vote and carried. 

There was on the agenda a number of bills to amend the Andhra University 
Act, but the consideration was adjourned till the next session on an agreement 
between the prominent members of all parties. 

The resolution for the suppression of brothels and control of immoral traffic 
could not be moved as the mover was not present. 

Other resolutions were uninteresting, one relating to the pay of Munshis and 
Pandits which was withdrawn. The Council then rose for lunch. 

Reassembling after lunch the Council proceeded to the other resolutions on the 
agenda. After ten minutes the necessary quorum had to be invited by the 
President’s bell. While discussion was proceeding on the motion that a committee 
should be appointed to enquire into the economic conditions of agriculturists in 
the Bellary district Mr. Saldanha repeatedly drew the attention of the President 
to the absence of the Minister for Development. But the President remarked that 
when the Congress party members were absent, Mr. Saldanha who belonged to the 
Congress party should not find fault with members of the treasury bench for their 
absence. He also pointed out that the Development Minister haa no connection 
with the subject under discussion. 

Sir Patro opposed the formation of a committee and said that instead of 
appointing a committee Government should give water to ryots tax free. 

The Revenue Member, Major Banks said that there was no use appointing a 
committee. As for tax free water he said that with better financial conditions of 
this year Government would be able to carry out their irrigation schemes. 

The motion to appoint a committee for enquiry into the economic conditions 
for the Bellary district ryots was lost. The resolution of Mr. Chetty that 
independent medical practitioners should be appointed to take charge of physical 
training and medical inspection in schools was withdrawn after discussion. The 
Council then rose for the day. 

Voting on Fresh Demands. 

On the 28th MARCH supplementary demands were sanctioned 
under the Veterinary service and for Cinchona plantations. The Law 
Member then moved for a further grant of Rs. 126,000 for certain experiments to 
be carried in Annamalay forests. Mr. S. Satyamurti raised a point of order that 
there was no provision in the Government of India Act for such further demands. 
He also said there was no such practice in any other provincial council. Ho 
argued that further demands could only be for new expenses and not for those 
which could not have been anticipated before preparation of the budget. He also 
questioned whether’ the Governor can allot days for further demand as he liked. 

The President in ruling # the demand in order said that the same point had 
been raised on previous occasions and that a practice prevalent from the intro¬ 
duction of the Reforms could not be easily upset. The further demands were only 
on new matters. 

The Council then rose for lunch after rejecting the motion for adjourning consider¬ 
ation of the demand to the next session of the Council by 27 against 18. k 
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f,.rfW 5 e ' asse ? lblm § ? ftei : } uncb the Council had to clear a large number of 
by the tv, 016 t 91 fl lng ^ C L t0 bo carricd - Frequent polls were claimed 

busine- S ?I , Thea five , th ® Swarajists brought forward a motion that further 
2TS sbould b ? adjourned till next day. Sami Venkatachalam Chetty said 
obste^Hve m: bu ^ neS3 - P, r -. Subbarayan said if the Swarajists did not use 
fi ™ n an ° * ctl i cs tbey c0ldd ha , ve disposed of more work. The House should sit til 
A to g0 tbrou 2 b every agenda. Then Mr. Satyamurthi said that in 
U P such heavy agenda of further demands the ojiposition was not consulted, 
adjourned° mP ° tC y lgUOreC ' He wanted tbat further consideration should be 

chnlam n° a ?i? un \, discussion was lost by 21 against 31. Sami Venknta- 

#L?nChetty foillowed by other Swarajists then walked out. The sitting continued 
uu o-du, only four or five demands being over for the next day. 

Ministers Heckled 

wll £“ ft® 3 0th MARCH, question time in the Council was the stormiest on record 
tSSmrirM', bat J: am urthy questioned eliciting information about instructions for 
prepanng materials for tho Commission which occupied 40 minutes. 

^cd heat in the House was that of Mr. Parasuram 
Sila Sted whether Mr. Slater, Labour Commissioner publicly rebuked Mr. 
“ “3 a , nominated member for remaining neutral on the occasion of voting 
nf vmf uf ln j 9t crs salaries and whether there are any rules enunciating the voting 
cnnvi™ 0mmated 1 , neraber ., and if a nominated member voted against, whether he can 
hp. n n vu 3 ? 1< j I ? ber £ o£ tho H . ouse and whether Mr. Slater and other members have 
What authorit ? ° f canvassin £ votea ° f the nominated members and if so, under 

the mrfoHfr^vn^TU^ Government are not aware of any such action on 
mnJk * M fell ? l tcr * Ihere are 110 rules of prescribing the voting of nominated 
vnf^ b fmm°H,"' aS h ° Government aware of the habit of Government canvassing 
\otes trom the nominated members as was suggested by the Hon’ble Member But 

Sfo7of thf House C Q ° Vfc arC UOt precluded bom seeking support torn any 

Mr. Mallaya in a supplementary question asked whether it was open for Mr. Slater 
io coax or compel nominated members. Tho question was ruled out 

tbnn^v? n r - Sw , ara V- st raember asked why cannot Mr. Slater enter the House Sir, 
inougn tic is standing on the verandah. 

President: That is no supplementary question. 

whcth»wn Mr i Satyamurthy’s question asking each of the three Ministers, 
contrnifp,., y glv ® u or P^Pose to give instructions to departments under their 
bv the SiL!?” 11 ® - of rtX ?, ase ° f materials for presentation to or consideration 

tion o C f fhe vote rf X 9 HoilS. lf S °’ the Miui8ter pr0pOSCS t0 act in 

to do'Jv U vl >l Jm ayan ’ 0b . ief Minister, began by saying that tho Ministers had 
Mr a * Preparation of materials for the consideration of tho Commission. 

had nn JvS- yan i Ur j y : A £ay , 1 ask whether the Ministers through their departments 
aa anything to do with the preparation of any evidence ? 

letter 1 oai/i Yes, They have, because the Government of India by a 

Madras Govt, to supply information to the Commission. My 
m e ^ ldcntl y knows the Devolution rules. * 

irivo ^:^ at y ai . nurt ky ; The Devolution Rules simply ask the Govt, of Madras to 

depart mn«w tl0n t0 the ^ovt. 1 as k whether the Minister may permit his 

department to prepare evidence. 

Mr arayan : Tllat matte .r has not arisen. 

MiniqtGr : * am as king whether in view of the previous statement of the 
keeps an oen mSd Q °^ * neven * ; ^ us de P^ from preparing evidence he changed and 

Mr rP^karayan : fr does not mean anything of the kind. 

Dr’ «»k^ amurfc ^ y : rrP oes propose to instruct his departments 
Mr § u : arayan * That will be considered. 

Prevent hlsd^toent ^ ^ h ° mGaBS that he haS aS a CODStiUltioila ^ Minister to 

Dr. Subbaroyan: It does not mean anything of the kind. 
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Mr. Satyamurthy: Then the Minister will certainly allow the department to 
prepare evidence. 

Dr. Subbarayan : Yes Sir. ,, , .. . 

Mr. Satyamurthy: (Amidst laughter) It would have saved time if that answer 
had come earlier. Mr. Satyamurthy askea the reasons for the Minister proposing to act 
in defiance of the verdict of the Council. 

Dr. Subbarayan: According to Devolution Rule 5. _ 

Mr. Satyamurthy: That rule refers only to returns to the Govt, of India. How 
does it refer either expressly or impliedly to the Royal Commission and cast upon 
the Minister’s duty of preparing evidence? . . ,. 

Dr. Subbarayan: The Governor General has asked us for a particular information. 
Mr. Satyamurthy: Does the Minister then feel that he has. no discretion in the 
matter and is bound to carry orders of the Governor-General in Council and that 
if he had discretion he would decide otherwise? 

Dr. Subbarayan: It does not follow. , , 

Mr. Satyamurthy: Apart from Devolution Rules may I take it that the 
Minister is acting on his own responsibility. Whether the materials now being 
prepared are for the submission to the Governor General in Council? 

Dr. Stibbaroyan: Yes, Sir. , ^ . . . ,, x r 

Mr. Satyamurthy: Are they supplied to both the Commission and the India 
Government ? 

Dr. Subbarayan: I cannot say. o 

Mr. Satyamurthy: Has the Minister issued any instructions ? 

Dr. Subbarayan : No instructions have been issued. ., 

Mr. Satyamurthy: Have not the departments been asked to prepare evidence ( 

Dr. Subbarayan : Not by the Ministers. 

Mr. Satyamurthy: Then by whom ? 

Dr. Subbarayan: Notice. . 

Mr. Basheer Ahamed, Swarajist : Is the Minister going to act according to the 
letter of the Govt, or according to the vote of the House ? 

Dr. Subbarayan : As long as Ministers are members of the Govt, of Madras they 
are bound to supply the information w 7 hich the Govt of India require. 

Mr. Baktavatsalu: Does that mean that Dr. Subbarayan has nothing to do with 
the House or its vote ? 

Dr. Subbarayan : I never said anything of that kind. 

Mr. Satyamurthy: Does the Hon’ble Minister consider there is inconsistency 
in his position as Minister responsible to the House and as member of the Govt. 
If he feels so, why has he chosen to act up to Devolution Rule 5 and not the vote 
of the House ? 

Dr. Subbarayan : I never thought they were inconsistent. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar : In view of his obligation as Minister what did he 
do to advise His Excellency the Governor with regard to giving effect to the resolu¬ 
tion of the House? 

Dr. Subbarayan : I cannot answer the question. 

Mr. Hamid Khan : May I point out that a similar resolution arose in the C. P. 
and Ministers there did not give preference to Devolution Rule over the vote of 
the House? . . . 

Dr. Subbarayan : I have nothing to do with the action of the Ministers in 
the 0. P. . p „ 

Mr. Anjanayelu : May I know if the Minister is aware that the vote of this House 
is binding upon him ana his colleagues ? 

Dr. Subbarayan : I am not aware (Laughter.) 

The Minister for Public Health, the Hon’ble Mr. S. Muthaya Mudaliar in his 
turn read a typewritten reply. He said that Ministers have nothing to do with 
the preparation of materials. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : Does not the Minister feel that his (Muthaya Mudaliar’s) 
vote on the Commission “As at present constituted” is inconsistent with making 
his department prepare evidence V 

The Minister : The question is not on a matter of fact, but calls for opiuion, hence 
it does not arise. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : It is the President who should rule, not for a Minister to 
say that. 

The President said the question did not call for opinion. 

The Minister : I don’t see any inconsistency. 
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Mr. Satyamurtliy : By allowing departments to prepare evidence is he carrying 
out the vote of the House including his own vote in. favour of the boycott ? 

The Minister: The chief Minister has already answered that no instructions have 
been issued. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : Is he aware that the departments under him are now engaged 
in preparing evidence? 

The Minister : Notice. 

Mr. Satyamurthy : If he is called upon, will he countermend that order ? 

The Minister: It is a matter for the future. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Aiyengar: I want to know, Sir, if he sticks to his views 
then expressed by his vote, or has he changed it ? 

Minister: The opinions which I then expressed and which I now’ express are, 
according to time, not inconsistent. 

Mr. Anianeyalu : May I know 7 whether the second Minister made any statement 
to any body that he has changed his views? 

Minister : That is a matter which I am afraid I cannot divulge. 

(Voices: why?) 

Mr. Satyamurthy : May I ask him categorically whether he did, or did not tell 
somebody (I am not prepared to reveal the name) that he undertook not to oppose 
the Commission? 

Minister: It is a question which is confidential between His Excellency the 
Governor and myself. 

• Wh ™ . ^ ie third Minister also read out his typewritten reply it was 12 and 
interpellations w’ere over and amidst the laughter of the House Mr. Sethurathnam 
resumed his seat. Just at that time Mr. Slater, Labour Commissioner entered the 
^hamber and Sami Venkatachallam asked permission of the President as a special 
H2 se to . P llt questions to him regarding the pressure on the nominated member. 
Ine I resident with the consent of the" leader of the House fixed three in the 
afternoon for it and then passed on to other items on the agenda. After passing 
some demands the Council rose for lunch at one. 

When the Council reassembled at three Mr. Slater was not present. He came 
m only at 3-40 when the House was considering some demands, amidst the 
laughter from the opposition benches. Sw 7 ami Venkatacnelam drew the attention of 
the President to Mr. Slater’s presence but the President said they could not put 
question at that time. After carrying four or 5 demand the Council was 
prorogued. 
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Tlie Bengal Legislative Council 


The autumn session of the Bengal Council met at Calcutta on the 7thFEBRUAjR.lL 
1928. The Swarajist benches were empty, although about eight or nine 
Swarajists including Mr. Naliniranjan Sircar, the Chief Whip of the party 
were to be seen in the lobby, just before the meeting commenced. 

The President intimated to* Mr. Jitendralal Bannerjee, who had given notice of 
an adjournment motion to discuss the hartal disturbances in Calcutta, that His 
Excellency the Governor, who was out of Calcutta had granted the necessary 
permission of the admission of the motion. Mr. Bannerjee however decided not to 
move the adjournment motion in view of the non-attendance of the Swarajists, 
thereby rendering it impossible to get the necessary thirty members to support him 
in asking for leave to move the motion. 

The President next gave his ruling as to the procedure to be followed in connec¬ 
tion with supplementary questions. He said that when notice was asked for, and a 
member could not give a reply, then it would be treated as a fresh question, 
and it might be answered at that session or at the next session. 

Two official bills were introduced and circulated to elicit non-official opinion. 
The first bill -was the Bengal Village Self-Government Bill introduced by Sir 
Provash Mitter. The bill authorised the Union Boards to combine to open dis¬ 
pensaries, cattle infirmaries and primary schools. 

The Bengal Medical Bill was introduced by the Hon. Moberly. The object of 
the bill was to make the Council of Medical Registration more representative. 
The Council then adjourned. 

On the 9th FEBRUARY there were 52 members present at the opening: of 
the sitting, but as the business proceeded, the House became thiner and turner 
till after an hour, the Council had to be adjourned for want of quorum. 
Swarajists, excepting Mr. Jitendralal Bannerjee and two others, did Dot attend 
the Council. 

At question-time Mr. Jitendralal and Moulvis Kader Bux and Ekramul Haq 
(non-Swarajists), put a number of supplementary questions. 

There were four non-official bills, three of which fell owing to non-attendance 
of the movers. Mr. Jitendralal Bannerjee fomally introduced his Bill to amend 
the Bengal Agricultural and Sanitary Improvement Act. 

Only one resolution was moved. This was Mr. K. C. Ray Chowdhury’s motion 
urging the Government to put Linotype operators in the Government Press on the 
permanent grade in regard to pay. After the mover finished his speech, Treasury 
Benches became empty, and there was -want of quorum and so the Council adjoumea. 

On the 10th FEBRUARY a complaint was made by Mr. Abdul Karim regarding 
the adjournment of the House the previous day, after only one hour’s "sitting 
for want of quorum. 

Mr. Karim stated that, accustomed as he was to the Council of State atmos¬ 
phere, which was different, it seemed to him most regrettable that they should 
proceed in this manner. Members of the House, specially old people like himself, 
attend at considerable inconvenience, to do some useful work, and not for the 
sake of mere fun. But. if the Council work was adjourned in the way it was done 
on Thursday, he thought that it was most unfair. 

The President: “I think the best thing for you is to appeal to the members. 
If they do not turn up, I cannot conduct business. 

Mr. Karim : “When I was a member of the Council of State, one day the 
Leader of the House was absent, and he was taken to task by {Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, the then President. But here yesterday we found that even the Leader 
of the House, not to speak of the Ministers, was away. 

President: “I quite appreciate that. But I cannot take notice of such things 
unless sufficient grounds are put forward. 
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to h^e present^^ nne ^ 68 1 ^ not du *^ a Government member at least 

President : “It is not for me to 6ay that.” 

C} iaS? ^hree resolutions were discussed, one of which moved by Mr. K. C. Roy 
i.- af l ur y> labour Member the previous day, urging the Government to make 
J? 6 -Lino-operators permanent, was carried in spite of Government opposition, 
in th p? P res ident asked Mr. Jitendralal Bannerjee, the only Swarajist present 
nf f^, e ^ )unci ‘> to move the resolution that stood in his name/ expressing indigna- 
ii 0 ?cTi 7 ’?f cons titution of the Simon Commission, Mr. Bannerjee said 
iv.i oaiiy With your permission, I do not want to move this resolution. I find 
QT . members of my party are not conspicuous by their presence. Presumably, they 
are satisfied with the constitution of the Commission.” 

J-ne Council then adjourned till the 20th instant for want of quorum. 

The Budget for 1928-29 

Sir^T h* FEBRUARY Swarajists were - absent from the Council as usual. 
tW inf? i femion and the members of the Commission were present, but 
Mr A ** ore the b . ud £ et was presented. Attendance was thin. The Hon’ble 
Presenting a deficit budget, in the course of his maiden 

ff^retted exceedingly that it was not a more satisfactory document, 
cstirnate^of testfyear** exhibited a close approximation to ‘ the revised 

^ e . curren t year, the Finance Member said, a year ago they 
AaoTrfof fv, •*!£ thcir ™ venuc for the year 1927-28 would amount to Rs. 10,71,89,000. 
nearly fi^elakhs 7 PUt the revised estimate at Rs. 10,76,61,000, an increase of 

foro?^l n * 19 -8-29, he said for the revenue side the budget figure 

thf« fll? ry re ™ nue had been pm at Rs. 10.92,61,000. ‘Before we can compare 
nnl, those of the previous years, we must deduct Rs. 8,46,000 on 

account of theJftew method of accounting. We thus arrive at a net figure of 
loon ™.84,15,000 . as , cor ?P ar <** with the actuals of Rs. 10,50,60,000 for the year 
and a revised estimate of Rs. 10,76,61,000 for 1927-28, that is to say our 
mret figure 18 y*4.000 higher than our revised estimate for the current year. 
u r P der loan heads, we have provided for the taking of a loan of 39'lakhs from 

vi»r’ rnnlen ^ niln \ This sum is for the purpose of financing; next 

ft!™, Programme on the following; schemes:— Damodar Canal Project, 

&lar C Mgatio„ B S4 c t Bndge ’ improvemcnt t0 Chittagong Port and 

cvnenHiln? t0 u- t v e expenditure for 1928-29 the Finance Member said: 
side rovon 0 / o hlCh ^ e ,kave Provided for in 1928-29 excluding expendituio 
vinciol t 10 account 'but including the repayment of advances from the 

vear’q ^ und £ amounts to Rs. 11.84,51,000, as compared with the current 

Our figure of Rs. 11 13,30,000, and the revised estimate of Rs. 11,99,22,000. 

estimmo ex P° ndlUlrc therefore is Rs. 75.29,000 in excess of the revised 

receinu the current year, and Rs. 91,90,000 over and above our estimated 
an ho * 1 J 11 ^ ment,on here, however, that the excess of Rs. 75,29,000 includes 
tho hoi 0t Ks ’ 54,47,000 as our contribution to the Government of India. Of 
anrl J ance ’ an amo . unt totalling Rs. 8,45,000 is due to changes in classification 

exnendif Um amcmntin g to Rs. 16,16,000 is for expenditure. In arriving at the 

can nn^ r u^ llrcs ’. we bave cs tlniatcd the actual expenditure as closely as we possibly 
non-r 0(1 • ^ ave porously excluded nil unauthorised items, and of course 

hudp-ot- r !/ n £ expenditure. When the members of this House come to examine the 
the rpv?c!i matC8 - in detad » they will find that we have adhered very closely to 
Conri a- Miniates for the current year and that we have allowed little variation, 
factorv h U< r/ n ^ the Finance Member said he realised that this was an unsatis- 
Would hi £ ot , w hich did justice to no department, and thought that nobody 
referred ^ ^ the Ministers or Members responsible for that position. Finally he 
Govern 4 . * be , Heston Settlement and the vigorous protest of the Bengal 

reiternHn ent and 8a * d: ftre again addressing the Government of India 

for its °^ r protests against the present financial settlement and our claims 
financial • w Xi 8 J on ; , In al] Probability the question of total revision of the 

members n f W1 • be e ^‘ t0 be jammed by tne Reforms Commission. The 

oi tne Commission are now in India for their preliminary survey of 
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the position. They will not go into details until the next cold weather, but 
wnen that time comes and when the Government of Bengal put their case 
?i!r 0r i the poronussion, one of the most important points they will urge is that 
tne nnancial settlement was wrong, and treated Bengal most unfairly. It was 
argely owing to the shortness of funds that the working of the reformed 
constitution^ in Bengal has been hampered and that the Ministers have found 
it so difficult to carry on. 

The Government of Bengal will put in the forefront their case—a claim for 
a complete revision of the nnancial settlement, at any rate so far as Bengal is 
concerned ; and unless that is. done, I am convinced that all parties in the 
province will be unanimous in thinking that the successful working of the new 
constitution will be impossible in Bengal, however good that constitution may 
be in other ways. * J 

The Council then adjourned till the 29th February. 


On the 29 fh FEBRUARY the general discussion of Bengal’s deficit budget 
commenced with a small attendance of members. The Swarajist benches, which 
were occupied by a dozen members of the party, when the proceedings opened, 
were deserted after a little while. It was understood that the members left 
to attend the party meeting in the after-noon to discuss the “no-confidence” motion 
against the ministry. 

The trend of the non-official criticisms of the budget was a strong emphasis 
ol the precarious state of provincial finances, which was attributed to the 

Meston {settlement. 

According to one member, one of the direct consequences of the Meston 
settlement and the resultant financial stringency, was that the Ministers had not. 
the wherewithal to haunch any large scheme in the nation-building departments. 

Moulvi Abdul Karim said that the Reforms had proved to be an apple of 
discord. Those who had lived in neace and amity for centuries were now 

cutting each others throat. They complained that only a small sum was allotted 

to the nation-buddmg departments while large sums had been given to the 

police. They suggested that money should be found for the improvement of educa¬ 
tion, sanitation and agriculture. 

? ne an d a half hours’ sitting, the flow of manuscript eloquence was 
abruptly stopped for want of quorum. 


On the 1st MARCH ,, the house re-assembling, the President said: 

I came across a paragraph in to-day’s Statesman which I think I should 

read to you, for its writer presumptuously pre-supposed my decision with 

regard to a matter in which you are vitally interested. He drifted away from 
Ins responsibility, to invent reasons for such a decision. The attempt in my 

opinion should not be allowed to go uncondemned. The paragraph runs thus: 

Under the rules the President may or may not allow the discussion of the 

motion to-day, and the chances are that he will defer the date till the vacant 
seats have been filled.” I was really shocked, for I could hardly believe that 

j T ®2f e ?"{F*. c ° uld , actua , y bc lcd away from the truth by gossip-mongers ; 

and I think it is clearly my duty to give a piece of friendly advice to the editor, 

namely, that he should exercise more rigorous control over irresponsible 

contributors. r 

.The. galleries were crowded in the expectation that the Swarajists 
brrng m a censure motion on the Ministers. Rome 20 Swarajists 
by Mr. bubliaB Chandra Bose were seen Bitting in the lobby, and 
w'ent inside the Chamber. But as their number was not large the 
was not brought. * ’ 

General discussion of the budget was continued, and eight non-official 
l members took part, Speeches were on the same line as yesterday. Official 

members did not nee to reply, and the Council was adjourned till the 12th March. 
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Voting on Budget Gjrants 


On the 12th MARCH the Swarajists attended to take part in the voting on 

grants. 1 

i I^t outset, the Raja u of Santosh, President of the Council, referred to the 
death ot I^ord binha of Raipur, who was a member ol the Council from 1913-16 
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^ nc 5f? n° a mem ^ er ^6 Executive Council, and said that Lord Sinha made history 
^ as an Indian he took part in the momentous deliberations of the 

War Council and the War-Cabinet which prepared the ground for the foundation 
of international liberty and peace. Now that Lord Sinaia was dead, said the 
President, in handling . the problems of the hour, it was the duty of every 
Indian to assimilate in his every-day existence the lessons of his life. 

Ike President w r as authorised to send a condolence message to Lady Sinha 
in her bereavement. J 


Demand for Tenancy Legislation 


The Government’s conduct in connection with Tenancy Legislation was 
severely censured when by the combined strength of the Swarajists, non-official 
Europeans and Moslems, a token cut of Re. 1 in the demand for 4,743,000 under 
Land Revenue was carried by 76 to 29 amidst applause. 

Initiating the discussion, Mr. J. L. Banerjee referred to the inordinate delay 
in not introducing the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act, and observed that if 
nothing was done early a mass conflagration might begin which would involve not 
only the zamindars but also the Government. 

I 1 witting the Maharaja of Nadia, Mr. Banerjee said, that being a landlord the Maha¬ 
raja was in an anomalous position. He was sitting entrenched Dehind a solid mass of 
landlordism, with a landlord to the right of him (meaning Nawab Nawab Ali Chou- 
dhury), a landlord to the left of him (meaning Sir P. C. Mittra), and if he might be 
permitted to say a landlord in front of him (meaning the chair (Laughter). 

The President: Do you think, Mr. Banerjee, landlords are incapable of rising to the 
occasion ? 

The excise policy of the Government came in for criticism on the motion of Mr. 
Akliil Dutta, for refusal of the Demand for Rs. 72,000 (superintendence), which was 
lost and the house adjourned. 


reducing demands were discussed and in both 

100 was 


On the 14th MARCH two motions 
the Government sustained defeat. 

Under Irrigation a motion reducing the demand for Rs. 1,36,500 by Rs 
carried. ’ ’ J 

t> itl ® demand related to General Administration and referred to a demand for 
Rs. 22,000 under the head Executive Council. There were two motions, one entire¬ 
ty refusing the demand and the other reducing it by Rs. 100. 
x* mover °* tlle 1 ^st motion, Mr. Akhilchandra Dutta (Swarajist), declared that 
• J ( y unworkable. He said that liis object was to raise a constitutional 
issue. It had been pointed out several times by ex-Ministers and ex-Executive 
councillors that dyarchy was not only objectionable but unworkable. Even Lord 
L/ytton at the time of his departure had remarked that efficient government under 
the present system was impossible. “We want the Bengal Government to tell 
the union Commission that the people are not only opposed to it, but we want 
the Government to say to them that dyarchy must go and a unitary system of 
Government responsible to the legislature must be introduced.” 

In reply the Home Member remarked that it was unfair to ask the Government 
to say to the Commission that they were not wanted. If Mr. Dutta and his 
bwarajist friends wanted a change of the government, surely his eloquence would 
be much better received by the Commission than through the imperfect agency of 
the Government. He suggested that the Swarajists should reconsider their attitude 
towards the Commission : and if they wanted the system of Government to be 
changed, they must enter their protest before the Commission itself. Eventually 
Mr. Dutta’s motion was lost. * 

Moving a cut of Rs. 100 in the demand for Rs. 22.0C0 under the head “Executive 
Council, Mr. Naliniranjan Sarkar said that it was high time that there should be an 
end to the present system of Government. The attitude of the Government and their 
promises regarding the interness were sickening. The Executive Council was n 
negation of the essential principles of Government. They should no longer live under 
^ ffispensation of the Executive Council. K UIKlu: 

Mr. b. C. Basu (bwarajist from Burdwan) raised ail interesting Question that 

rutes^heA^^ml m ° re t - n 2 ne executive . councillor was ultra 8 vires under the 
lu es, ine Act made provision for one executive councillor, and said the executive 

councillors might be appointed under rules to be made thereafter. No Such rules 
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kad been made, and therefore anything outside the rules could not come within the 
budget; and the existence of more than one executive councillor was 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. Moberly replying said that section 47 (3) of the Government of India Act laid 
down that provision might be made by the rules under the Act as to the quali¬ 
fications to be required. To the best of his knowledge, no such rules had been 
made, and no such special qualifications were required. (Ironical Swarajist cheers). 

The motion of Mr. Sarkar was carried by 51 votes to 50. The House adjourned. 

On the 15th MARCH the Government sustained another defeat over the 
Kulkati issue, when a cut of Rs. 100 in the demand of the Horae Member for the 
Executive Council was adopted by G1 to 43 votes, amidst non-official cheers. 

The House reiterated its desire to have an open non-official enquiry into the 
Kulkati firing, as well as into the conduct of Mr Blandy, the District Magistrate. 

Swarajists headed by Mn Sen Gupta supported the motion, to settle once for 
all whether the firing was justified or not. Mr. Travers, on behalf of non-official 
Europeans, was for a departmental enquiry. 

The Home Member, while replying, was heckled by the Swarajists and supporters 
of the motion. 

Minister’s Salaries 

At 4-30 Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt moved that the demand of Rs. 146,000 under 
the head “Ministers” be refused. 

Mr. Dutt said that during the last 8 years on no single occasion had the 
Ministers. voted with the people. They had always sided with the Government, 
whether in the matter of repressive legislation or in regard to the treatment of 
political prisoners. They wore obstructing progress. The sooner the Dyarchy 
under which they thrived was killed, the better it would be for all concerned. 

Proceedings were lively and the speakers opposing the motion were greeted with 
ironical cheers from the Swarajists. 

Mr. J. L. Banerjee, in supporting the motion, said that the Government refused to 
profit by past experience. Had not Bengal pronounced the doom of Dyarchy in 
unmistakeable terms ? 

Representing non-official Europeans, Mr. Travers said that Dyarchy was capable of 
» 80c * a * S°°d, and it was on that ground that they would support 

the Ministers. 

Mr. Bejoy Krishna Bose criticised tho Ministers as flouting the public opinion, 

r i rr * n ? to. Sir P. C. Mitter, he said that Sir P. C. Mitter was not a true 

Liberal ; otherwise he could, not have gone against the Liberal Party in the matter 
of the Statutory Commission. Mr. Bose had not finished when the Council 

adjourned. 

Next day, the 16th MARCH Mr. Bo3e, resuming his speech, said that tho Ministers 
had ^ no power to lay down any policy. Mr. Bose asked whether the Education 

Minister had the support of the Moslem community behind him. 

Mr. Abdul Karim, though not enamoured of dyarchy, thought that some useful 
work might be done provided the right men were put into office. He would vote 
for the Ministers’ salaries because the mandate of bis constituency was to co-operate 
with the Government. 

BI. T. E. James said that they should not consider personalities. In spito of its 
defects, dyarchy was responsible for some good measures. The Sw r arajists could 
not point to any such achievement. (Ironical cheers from Swarajists). Dyarchy 
gave them the Calcutta Municipal Act but. for wdiich the Sw’arajists would not be 
as strong to-day as they were. (Renewed ironical cheers.) 

Mr. Sarat C. Bose, speaking ironically, said that he would like to add one more 
achievement to the list of achievements of the Ministers who w r orked dyarchy 
r ri u^ * ie Arsl'three years. This, ho w*as suro, would add a feather to the cap 
of the present Minister, w T ho was then the Minister of Education (meaning Sir Provash). 
Jii his evidence before the Muddiman Committee, in reply to a question by the 
Maharaja of Burdwan as to why no progress w r as made regarding the Calcutta 
University t although their party was in pow'er, Sir P. C. Blitter had said that it 
the interference of the Chancellor that placed Sir Provash in the greatest 
difficulty. Mr. Sarat Bose remarked that the House would agree that this was 
the best achievement to the credit of the Blinister. (Ironical Swarajist cheers). 
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uttered ^o^note^of w^rni 1 ^’ am ^ 9t ^^nical Swarajist cheers, the rejection motion. 

dyarchy in Bengalwould ^ th " causes res P onsibIe for the failure of 

J y m Bengal uould persist even when autonomy was granted. 

Sir P. G. Hitter's Reply to the Debate 

he ^woukl^not^ded^ ou , t tbat tbo . motion being against Dyarchy, 
whether thev onnlrl tbe personal issues introduced. The main issue was 

tne y could Ret any good out of it. Cou d they get rid of dyarchy to-dav 
to-morrow or even within the next three years? That was themafniUe aSS 
tt ^® wer ^as an emphatic ‘‘No” (Swarajists remarking : Yes, if you vote with us) 
He had Bat at the feet of Gokhale and Tilak (A voice : At the feet of RowIaU) 

me of thnt V !; u V Twl 1 ^ aV i e ’ and 8ince , ra > r Inends aro so anxious to remind 
me or that I might tell them it does not touch me. 

Tilnb- U „.® a e ‘?r' e f ? aid tho x ,esson which he learnt from the lives of Gokhale and 
thon/rh if m o 3t , tr - y to extract some good out of Dyarchy, unsatisfactory 

scheme nf ^ fie P , ? ln K t0 charge of umvorthiness, he mentioned his 

S a crore of^rupw^ 8UPPly COmmlttiug the Government to a loan policy involv. 

Mr" h Bose: What about the Simon Commission ? 

5,1* vn : What are >' our view s on the Commission ? 
bir P. C. Slitter : May I proceed Sir ? 

Tim us H ve y ? ur v!ews on the Simon Commission. 

jj? e Minister avoided the point and resumed his seat. 

there Z "' oald de , cide lor the next twelve months whether 

intcriectbns J Mr Mnllrlv Il c m v, Cr e a Vi Benf ? al or not - Replying to the Swarajists’ 

woi P k 38 Turn U ' the* 2 &fini^ters° 11 dcn ^ j ^ musfhavftime^o understanfthdr 

s-ttrasft, siSt-s “ vftss srrffflysss 
skb e,Sf W Tafsta&a 

that Jai to im 8tad there was one genuine and constitutional way and 

inai was to go to the Simon Commission direct. (Voices • \V> hnv^ hnv™tt^ it) 

S ^want^ re * ia ^ thC right8 ° f ™ tTtheTy to ?et 

they wanted. ' )C3 ; " a ^ " a8 to tell the Commission exactly what 

Don-officUl U ^eere, 51 ^ 5 ° V ° te9 Carried Mr ’ Sarkar ' 8 cut motion of Es. 100 amidst 

i.^sa&'ss® r “co^ xsst “ 

Censure on Jail Administration 

iVfv^T tt i ^ MARCH the treatment of political prisoners in jails was raised by 
C<mvict Sett!laments W ^° m0vcd a to ^ en cut °I Re. 1 in the demand under jails anti 

T^i^ r - 1 B * ¥“ R° se referred to the recommendation of the Jail Committee regarding 
M Ca R ri80n . er8 > an d characterised them as most unsympathetic. 

Swarajist cheers 0 S m0 ^ 0n was carr ied by 44 to 41 votes, amidst thundering 

crnllVL G £ ve M$ n ! T Sl ! st . ai , nc ' d mother defeat when by 48 <o 11 the House 
censured the district Jail Administration of Bengal. 

Police Conduct On Hartal Day 

™ +i!I * o* IWh MARCH the conduct of the Calcutta Police 
# February, when the Simon Commission 
discussed for three hours when four motions 
Police demand were moved. 


for 


— _ on 
arrived 
cuts 


day 


.the hartal 
. fo Bombay, was 
in the Presidency 
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Mr. B. K. Bose, Swarajist, condemned the conduct of the Police in raiding 
educational institutions and arresting innocent persons. 

Mr. F. E. James, a European non-official eve-witness of some of the incidents 
on the hartal day, declared that attempts were made to force the people to observe 
hartal. He did not blame the students who participated in the disorders because 
they had been exploited by a political party which excited racial hatred. The 
Police was subjected to continuous provocation, and they had been on duty 
the whole day without food. 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Boy, Swarajist, after giving instances of alleged Police 
highhandedness, said that Congress members and volunteers had nothing to do 
with the excesses on the hartal day. The Police Commissioner found tramcars 
and buses deserted and he had no justification to keep up the show, and make 
policemen guard the cars. He could have stopped the running trams and 
avoided many unfortunate incidents. Before declaring hartal, the leaders instruct¬ 
ed the volunteers to observe non-violence. The Congress members knew that 
the crowd could not be controlled in the ordinary way, and had given definite 
instructions to the workers and volunteers. As regards exploitation of 

the students Mr* Boy observed that they had learnt it from the West. In every 
European country, students took a lead in political agitation and demonstration. 

Mr. S. C. Bose said that Mr. James, for the sake of his own countrymen, should 
give up his attitude. As regards exciting racial hatred history stated that after 
the Mutiny racial hatred was first instilled by the Britishers. They taught 

Hindus that Moslems should be suppressed, for the part they took in the Mutiny. 

Again, after the Bengal partition, Sir Bampfylde Fuller taught that the Hindus 
should be suppressed. As to students taking part in politics, the Britishers were 
responsible lor it. The discomfiture of Englishmen at the failure of their 
attempt to induce people to support the Simon Commission, led them to say 
that it was sedition to urge boycott. He could not understand what sort of 
exploitation Mr. James meant but he reminded him that Lord Curzon had said 
that administration and exploitation must go hand in hand. Congressmen were 
not ashamed of advising students to observe hartal. If students had been left to 
themselves on the hartal day, the Police would have found to their annoyance 
that the hartal had passed of peacefully. Many wTongs were being done in the 
name of peace and order. 



Govt. Defeat in Police Demand 

On the 20th MARCH the Government was defeated twice when two 
cuts were made in the Calcutta police demand. 

Mr. A. N. Moberly, Home Member, expressed regret that the debate had taken 
a racial and communal turn. Begarding the riots of 1926, he said that during the 
riots the Police was abused by both the Hindus and the Mahommedans, which 
clearly showed that the police did not take sides. Beferring to the remarks made 
by Mr. S. C. Bose that Lord Curzon in a speech had said that exploitation and 
administration should go hand in hand, Mr. Moberly said that Lord Curzon used the 
word “Exploitation” to mean development of the resources of the country for the 
benefit of the people and not in any sense of taking advantage of the people. 

Beferring to the charges of extravagance and inefficiency, Mr. Moberly Jsaid 
that the Police force in Calcutta was not excessive, but really inadequate in cases of 
emergency. If the demand was decreased, the Police would be incapable of dealing 
with riots. The Government were paying due regard to economy, wherever possible. 

Begarding the hartal incidents, Mr. Moberly said the Government attitude was 
not to interfere with those who observed hartal voluntarily. They interfered only 
when persons forcibly urged others to abstain from doing their usual work. The 
police had no interest in breaking peaceful hartal or in causing injury to men. 
The police knew well what dangerous consequences would ensue the disturbances. 
Inoffensive persons when mixed up with the crowd were treated as rioters 
and this happened in every country. No one regretted more than the Government 
the hartal incidents. 

The motion urging reduction of Bs. 100 in the Calcutta police demand in 
which the question of inadequacy of Mahomedans in the force was raised, was 
carried by nine votes. 

Another motion urging a cut of one rupee in which the question of hartal 
was raised was carried by a majority of eleven votes. 
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motion refusing the demand of one lakh under the head 
Criminal Investigation Department becret Service,” which was negatived, 

Calcutta Port Service 

The Swarajists defeated the Government by a large majority on the motion 
red M> n % r°RnQ Cm A? d °* f - f? 8 ' T un >d er the head “Ports Pilotage” by Rs. 100. 

anH Vw a* 5 (Swarajist) urged the Indianisation of the Port Trust Service, 
thrir ho1ne h t T^l y f°i to thc a PP oi ?tment of Englishmen, who made India 

Pnrf tv.TJ** ^ bj( ^ te j d t0 lt ! nerant colonisation” by Europeans. The Calcutta 

FO rrt r- existed to find a market for British manufactures, he declared. 

Pnrf T,i* ce Member, replying on behalf of the Government, said the Calcutta 
Rort 1 rust was administered by 19 elected Commissioners and the Government had 
got very little control over the Port Trust. 

The motion was carried, 61 voting for and 40 against. 

TnS„W° UU( : i[ ^ xt t0( ? k , U P the demand of Rs. 12,89,000 under “Education” 
nrimarv^hni d f lscuased the token cut of Be. 1 in the demand for non-Governraent 
th<Tcouncil adj ? ourned Ur ° Pean9 am An S lo ' IndianSl Discussion was not over, when 

“No-Confidence” Motion Lost 

On the 21st MARCH, in a full House with overcrowded galleries, the Maharaia 
of Mymensingh moved his “No-Confidence” motion against the Ministers J 
townrHc K araja ’ • at , thc . outset, assured the House that his views 

^onlv d t J ronii? rema, n ed unchanged. He knew that this form of Government 
£ ^i y r™"®' 1 tory. and that they would lose nothing by working this transitory 
riMfeLnt Govern men t. The present Ministry was formed with Ministers from 

iio^mw t M?ni9try''cauld° b e e foriTied P0 ^ C ^' HC did n0t aCC<?pt the 9UggeStion that 
Tl ,„ T Mr - P- K - R ose (Swarajist) said that they did not believe in dyarchy They 

Dvnrr!,°v g0lns /° w- e d , eluded b y tbe guilded political show styled J Reforms 
Itjarchy was a transitional measure and unworkable. Put into office bv white 
MinisteTB W no following. He next raised the issue J of the 
th^conn?^- ml W?P J! ho3 £ > b °y cot t 'ya8 supported by prominent Liberals all over 

t, 0 ' ?'' ? s . feir , P- G. Mitter, Minister for Self-Government, willing to 

abide by the decision of his party ? ’ s ro 

. , Ml ^ Pavers, a non-official European member, said that they had always eon. 

tnWhelte f lUy t0 sce *¥ the constitution functioned, and they had' always 

l,ielot h M t0 , sa Pl ,ort the Ministry and was doing so now, because Se 

biggest party m the House was makmg one more effort "to wreck the Ministry 

wei bC tir^ e ni Cy ,h the Eu ™P eans > ba <]l confidence .in the present Ministers. They 
MtnL* 1 i • 9mal1 groups wlneh always were shifting and changing. If this 

next MfnS d r n r 0U r ’ th 7 (Europeans) would not be” able to "support the 
next Ministry if it was formed. Unless there was a stable ministry, there was 
10 £ope 6° od work being done in the nation-building departments. 
wriv 0 n Jlte S dral u l (Swarajist) after saying that they were bound to 

vreck Dyarchy, observed that ne doubted the bo?ia fides of to-day’s motion. The 
sponsor of the motion had never voted with them previously, and was anxious 
to get into power. 

Nawab Musharaff Hossain, Minister, stated that during his five months of 

oxhee, he had completed the Primary Education and the University Bills. 

Mr. J, M. Sen Gupta repudiated the charges against the mover by one who 
owed his seat to the Government. The Ministers, ho stated, had not the support 
of the elected Indians. He did not care from what motive the motion was 
moved. As Congressmen they were bound to support it. The Minister was 
supported by the Europeans and the officials. 

Mr. S. C. Bose (Swarajist) dissociated himself from the remarks of Mr. Jitendra- 
Jal Banerjee about the mover of the motion. 

. 8 ir Provash Chandra Mitter, Minister, said that they had done nothing against the 
interest of the country. The Ministers advanced’ the cause of "the country 
under very great difficulties. They could not proclaim their policy till it was 
accepted by Government as a whole. True, he had condemned dyarchy before • 
but he had always said that, however unsatisfactory dyarchy was, ' it was possible 
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to extract some good out of it. He could not understand why the non-Swarajist 9 were 
emulating the Swarajists in supporting this motion. 

The Council rejected the no-confidence motion against Sir Provash Chandra 
£ Mitter by 65 votes against 60. 

The Council next rejected the no-confidence motion against Nawab MosharufF 
Hussain, by 66 votes against 6n. 

The Education Demand 



On the 22nd MARCH the Council discussed motions for the reduction and 
refusal of Budget demands under European Education. All “cut” proposals 
were negatived and the demand of Rs. 12 89,000 under this head was granted. 

On a demand of Rs. 1.16.83,000 under Education (Transferred), a motion refusing 
the salary of the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University (Rs. 17,500 for seven 
months) evoked much discussion. 

The mover Mr. Saral Kumar Dutt said that since the creation of the post 70 years 
ngo, it had been honorary. There was no necessity for a salaried Vice-Chancellor 
for the latter would be under the control of the Government and hinder the growth 
of the University. 

Dr. Banerjee objected to a paid Vice-Chancellor on the ground of economy. It 
would bring the University into the quagmire of party politics. 

The Education Minister opposed the motion and said that the idea of a paid Vice- 
Chancellor originated from the recommendations of the Sadler Commission. The 
other Universities had paid Vice-Chancellors. 

Sir Abdur Rahim opined that the proposal would bring the maximum amount 
of friction in the working of the University. 

Mr. J. E. James wanted to know the exact nature of the emergency for the 
proposal for a paid Vice-Chancellor. 

Eventually tne motion was carried. 

The next motion was for a token cut of Re. 1 in the demand under “grants” 
for the Calcutta university. Ihe object of the motion wa 9 to draw attention to 
the inadequate grant made to the Calcutta University. 

The Minister replying said that the Government were enquiring into the needs 
of the Calcutta University, after which the exact amount of grant to be given 
would be fixed. The House then adjourned. 


On the 26th MARCH , further discussion on the education demand was resumed 
and after two cut motions have been lost and one withdrawn, the entire 
demand of Rs. 1,16,33,000 as amended in the Council was put 
to the vote. The motion was carried, 43 voting for and 40 against it. 


Medical Grant. 

The Hon. Sir Provas Cliunder Mitter then moved that a sum of Rs. 48,91,000 be 
granted for expenditure under the head ‘Medical’. 

Mr. Nalini Ranian Sircar on behalf of Dr. Kuraud Sankar Roy moved that the 
demand of Rs. 6,19,000 under the head Medical Settlement be reduced by Re 1. 

The motion was lost 38 voting for and 40 against. 

Dr. Kuraud Sankar Roy moved that the demand of Rs 24,17,500 under the head 
Hospitals and Dispensaries be reduced by lie 1. He drew the attention of the 
Government to the two important problems (1; beggar problem and (2) Tuberculosis 
problem which carried away a lakh of people every year. 

The amendment was lost and the main aeroand was carried. 

Rural Water Supply 


An important announcement outlining the scheme of rural water supply in 
Bengal was made by Sir Provash Chandra Mitter. 

The debate arose out of the demand moved by the Hon. Minister for a sum of 
Rs. 37,11,003 for expenditure under the head “Public Health”. 

, m Mr. J. N. Chakrayarty moved for a token cut of Es. 7,82,000 under the head 
“Public Health Establishment.” 

The token cut was losi. and the House agreed to the original demand. 

The House was discussing the demand under the head “Agiculture” when it 
adjourned till the next day, the 27th MARCH when after several reduction motions 
have been lost the original demand was granted. 
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by the Conned SSni ?&$£** ° f ** Be ’ lgal Budgct d ^dswere granted 
meiit ?u V° th e Industries demand was moved, urging the establish- 

aiiS£i£S;.rs*- f » “»« ■»»— 

relatkie to 1 I indiiRtr| ) M lnS ’ i Sa . d the Government were considering important schemes 
i.„i„ , 7 , Jndustna and it was hoped to present a budget next year, which would 

eSrimentSfvf^^5^h^ n 1 tr ? 1 do . vcl 1 °P me, ‘ t of Bengal. He was*prepared to start 
of P coiSiHon •i 1 .i°’ yt ch "“; bu * no industry would succeed, unless it stood the test 
of Rs Wqhmn i 10 an J clldincn,j "’as lost and the original demand that a sum 
U1 li-oo,U00 be granted was carried. 

Smojr Commission Resolution Withdrawn 

Hnn’hlo^ivr 2 ^ ? IA § C ll .? resolution which was to have been moved bv the 

S “°“ "• 

tei s* % !f ss <s nc 

moved at present' & Tn U nrri£°f P 3 ’- ^ resolution standing in liis name would not be 
government dppuWl ° ld ?u f 0 ^ em ® u ^? cient ^ lme to consider the question the 
soS t! t0 i Y lt , hd ? aw the resolution and not to move the resolution this 

nt ff!i“ ^Wever , stated thafc the Government would bring forward the resolution 
been^no^pf| leS T I? 0SSlb1 ^ opportunity at the next session. “fhe Sutton ^ has not 
E'rii'SiifS ! 1 «' “ -to Governor tTJSSt 

“That this 1 rv!n n Stood *2 *¥ n , amc of the Hon’ble Maharaja of Nadia ran thus-- 


liie U. P. Legislative Council 

thc^iicfw S ^ouncfl CSS FTn.i^ t 10 F nited Provinces Legislative Council commenced in 
Rai Si(, r™ fcl LU p n “’I °? th - e 32,1,1 FEBRUARY 1028 with the Hon. 
and interesting H,.wf d »ft t PreBldent > »“ ,he chair. In view of an exciting 
boycott ^ Molniicn i hlC1 "'“ S ?^ )ected , lo ensue on the Simon Commission 
P.T b F 1 f.PPcared in to-day’s agenda in the name of Pandit Badri 

fully occuniei^^mi aJl ii ’ aB bc , ^ all ,? rK ’ s intended for visitors and strangers were 

overcrowded J the s P ecud gallery reserved for ladies was particularly 

nncdK?!\" aS a ,. rcc ? rd attendance of members. Out of 121 members who could 
L fWl 6 attended, as many as 115 were present. This was entirely due to 
Uia i-iTIS« « q .h^ st lfc Gni on to-day's agenda was a resolution standing against 
°* a Swarajist member to the effect that the present constitution and the 
Wa ^ omBaiS810 . 11 were wholly unacceptable to this Council and it would 
nniil-SSf i S *? do Wlt h the Commission at any stage and in any form. It was 
rhe g ^at there would be a keen debate on the resolution. It was, however, a sad 
iinv ^0 the expectant visitors to hear, immediately after the question 

mmf’ fi 6 statc , n \ e . nt ^' 0n J Swarajist benches that, they had decided not to 
m ?y? resolution of the boycott of the Commission to-day. This annoitnce- 

nnTfO vas * 0 ?°. wed _ tlle withdrawal of the Swarajist members from the hall 

ancl the emptying of the visitors 5 galleries. 

Enquiry into Jail Administration 

One of the resolutions to-day urged the appointment of a committee of nine, 
40 
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of whom six should be elected non-official members to enquire into and report 
upon jail administration in general and the treatment of prisoners, ordinary or 
political, with a view to suggesting measures of reform. An amendment was 
proposed by Mr. Ahmed Shah to the effect that the Committee should contain 
a strong non-official element, but its numerical strength and composition should 
be left in the hands of Government. 

The Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, opposed the resolution, but approved of the 
amendment. He pointed out that Government were of their own accord 
introducing considerable improvements in jail administration. Vocational educa¬ 
tion had been introduced in certain jails and everywhere special attention was 
being paid to the condition of the prisoners’ health. If the Council wanted a 
committee to examine the matter in detail he would gladly agree, but in fairness 
to him the Council should leave the choice of the Committees personnel to 
Government. Soon after the Home Member’s statement the resolution was with¬ 
drawn and the Council adjourned for the day. 

On the 23rd FEBRUARY the Council had a very short sitting during which 
two nonofficial resolutions were carried against. Government opposition. The first 
related to the extension of Muharram holidays from seven to ten days in all civil 
courts and the second urged the necessity for penalizing the sale of adulterated 
Ghee. There were two other resolutions on the agenda which were deemed to have 
been withdrawn in the absence of Babu Kishori Prasad and Pandit Shri Sadayatan 
Pande, who had given notice of their intention to move them. The attendance 
of non-official members was rather thin, the SwarajistB being absent. Only half a 
dozen Swarajists were present when the Council met but they walked out immediate¬ 
ly after question-time, which took less than ten minutes. 


Boycott of Simon Commission 


On the 24th FEBRUARY the commission boycott resolution was moved in 
the Council, but the find decision on the question was postponed 
till the next day when the debate was resumed and the resolution voted upon. 
Every inch of space in the visitors’ galleries was occupied. 

Among the distinguished visitors were the Maharaja of Mahmudabad and Raja 
Sir Rampal Singh and the Nawab of Karnal. 


Deputy and Assistant Police Superintendents 


Earlier in the day the Council discussed a non-official resolution at some length 
and eventually rejected it by 43 votes against 34, the Swarajists taking no part. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani moved that the Governor-in-Council should take steps 
to amalgamate the cadres of Assistant and Deputy Superintendents of Police, and 
to remove, as far as possible, the invidious distinction between those two classes of 
officers. 

The movers contentions were that the distinction between Assistant 
and Deputy Superintendents of Police, was based mostly on racial grounds. 
It was not possible for the Local Government to decide the issue on their own 
authority, and that was the reason why he asked them to take the necessary 
steps. 

Kunwar Jagadish Prasad, Chief' Secretary, and the Nawab of Chattari, the 
Home Member, both opposed the resolution pointing out that no racial discrimina¬ 
tion was involved, but that the differences were due to one being an All India 
Service, and the other a Provincial Service. These differences existed in other 
branches of the Executive services as well. As for amalgamation, it was a matter 
for decision by the Secretary of State and not by the Local Government. 
The resolution, as stated before, was pressed to a division, and rejected by the 
House. 


THE BOYCOTT RESOLUTION 


Mr. Mnkandilal, Swarajist Deputy President, then moved the boycott resolution, 
which was word for word a repetition of the Assembly resolution, and advanced six 
grounds for total non-co-operation with the Simon Commission. 

The resolution ran as follows:— 

“That this Council recommends to the Government to inform the Governor- 
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General in Council and His Majesty’s Government in England, that the present 
constitution and scheme of the Statutory Commission are wholly unacceptable to 
it, and that it will have nothing to do with the Commission at any stage and in 
any form.” 

The mover’s principal arguments were that Briatinhad since 1919 turned a deaf ear 
of India’s legitimate demands and aspirations, that self-determination was the birthright 
to India, that the Commission was only an eyewash, the British Cabinet having already 
arrived at certain conclusions regarding India, and that the Commission was out 
only to widen communal and other differences which already existed to the misfor- 
fune of India, and finally that India’s only reply to Lord Birkenhead’s insolent 
threats was utter indifference to the activities of the Statutory Commission. Mr. 
Mukandilal’s appeal to the Muslim members was that the Hindus and Muslims in 
India could expect much more from each other than from the all-British 
Commission. 

Ho was followed by Mirza Sajjad Ali Khan (nominated), who failed to see any 
reason why an impartial Commission of enquiry should be boycotted, purely 
because of its composition. In his opinion it was difficult to have a Commission 
truly representative of India’s numerous interests. 

Pandit Badri Dutt Pande (Swarajist) was firmly of the opinion that if any 
section of the community aspired to gain small benefits by co-operating with the 
Commission, it would not only mar the prospects of India as a whole, but also ruin 
its own bigger interests. For the benefit of the Muslim members who had issued 
a manifesto against boycott, Mr. Pande mentioned the part played by Britain 
against Morocco, Tripoli, Egypt, Turkey, Persia and Iraq. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. George Lambert advised the Council not to take hasty decision 
in regard to its attitude towards the Statutory Commission. As affairs stood at 
present, he would advance no arguments for or against the resolution. His only 
suggestion was that no decision be taken on the matter just at present, because 
there was no occasion for it. This Council would not bo asked to select any 

committee to sit with the Commission until August or September next. Further 
developments might take place between now and then. In the world of politics, 
the unexpected did happen now and again. Why should this Council bind itself 
in any shape or form just at present ? He would not assert, but thought that the 
resolution had been tabled in haste in furtherance of a movement which had its 
origin outside the Council. He was afraid the discussion of the resolution at this 
stage was not fair to the members of the Council. If, however, the bulk of the 
elected members were firmly of the opinion that whatever might happen, however 
much things might alter within the next five months, they would not, under 

any circumstances, co-operate with the Commission, then, of course, the resolution 
might as well be discussed now. But that was not, so tar as he could judge, the 
attitude of the majority of Indians. Why then should the Council commit itself now ? 

The Council was adjourned at this stage, and the debate postponed. 

On the 25th FEBRUARY the debate was continued till late in the afternoon, 
when closure was moved and accepted. The House divided, with the result 
that 5G members voted for the resolution and 55 against it. 

The President declared in the beginning that the resolution was lost, the division 
figures being 56 against and 55 for. 

The announcement was received with cheers from one section of the House ; 
but immediately afterwards the President corrected himself, and announced the 

correct result. There was an uproar. Some Swarajist members raised the cry of 

‘‘Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai”, and the cry was echoed and re-echoed not only from 
the Opposition benches but also from some of the visitors’ galleries. For fuU ten 
minutes there was practically no order in the Council chamber, lhe I resident rose 
repeatedly, and eventually order was restored. t T . . 

An analysis of the voting was as follows : —Ayes 56, Noes 55 ; Aeutrais o and 
absentees 5. Two of the three Ministers*, namely, Rai Itajeswar Bali and Inakur 
Rijendra Singh observed neutrality ; while the third Minister, Nawab Yusuf voted 
against the resolution. There was considerable heat and tension in the debate. 
The Council then adjourned. 


As an aftermath to this the two Ministers resigned, See p.,. 322 
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On the 27 th FEBRUARY two non-official resolutions were discussed. 

The. first resolution recommended to the Government to appoint a Committee 
consisting of three non-officials and two official members of the Council, to collect 
statistics of middle class unemployment, and to enquire into its causes and suggest 
ways and means to relieve it. 

Eai Rajeswar Bali, Minister of Education, stated that the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment among the educated classes was receiving the careful attention of the Govern¬ 
ment and a Committee consisting of certain departmental head was already making 
detailed enquiries. There was at present no necessity for appointing . another 
Committee. The resolution after some discussion was passed without a division. 

The second resolution urged upon the Government to introduce bills to amend 
the existing District Boards and Municipalities Acts, with a view to remove 
the control exercised over local bodies by the Divisional Commissioner and the 
District Magistrates. 

.Nawab Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, opposing the resolution, 
pointed, out that under the provision of the existing Acts, Divisional Commissioners 
and District Officers had very little control over local bodies. The control was 
limited only to matters of r utine inspection and emergency that were absolutely 
necessary and essential for the welfare of the local bodies themselves. 

The resolution was pressed to a division, and rejected by 34 votes against 21. 


On the 28tk FEBRUARY hardly 30 no-official members were, present. 
It . was purely an official day, " the primary business being . the 
voting of supplementary demands for the current financial year and the considera¬ 
tion and passage of the Bill to amend the U. P. District Boards Act of 1922. 

Supplementary estimates under different heads aggregating to over 25 lakhs, of 
which nearly 18 lakhs were for Irrigation Expenditure not charged to revenue, were 
voted by the Council. 

The only token cut of the item concerning the Government Printing Press was 
adopted as a protest against the Government's refusal to comply with the request of 
the House Committee of the Council that all Government publications, should be 
supplied free of cost and postage to every member of the Council. The token cut 
was adopted by 29 votes against 21. 

The Bill to amend the District Boards Act of 1922 introduced by Rai Rajeswar 
Bali, Education Minister, was passed unanimously. 

The Bill makes it obligatory on the part of District Boards to constitute Education 
Committees to exercise, discharge and perform all powers, duties and functions of the 
Boards in regard to educational matters with some exceptions relating to Budgets. 

At the conclusion of the official business the Council adjourned. 


The Financial Statement for 1928-29. 

On the 3rd MARCH the Hon’ble Mr. George Lambert, Finance 
Biember, presented his first budget. In doing so, he first dealt with 
the financial position of the Province in the current year and the year 
before. In 1926-27 there was a large difference between the revised 
estimate of the year and the actual expenditure finally reported. The 
revised estimate of 1926-27 assumed that the current year 1927-28 would open with 
a balance of just under 16 lakhs. The actuals on The contrary showed a deficit 
of nearly 46 lakhs. In other words, the opening balance of 1927-28 was 62 lakhs 
less than what was anticipated when the current year’s budget was prepared. 
Secondly, according to the revised estimates of the current year, receipts were 
better than the budget estimate by 25 lakhs, while disbursements rose by 63 lakhs. 
The net result was that the closing balance of Rs. 126 and half lakhs forecasted 
in the original budget of 1927-28 had, according to the revised estimate, fallen to 
about Rs. 27 lakhs. With this balance the figures for the budget year 1928-29 
were : total revenue Rs. 12,47,49,000 and debt head receipts for capital outlay Rs. 
2,91,15,000. These tw T o items together with the opening balance of Rs. 26,93,000 
brought up the grand total of revenue and the receipts in 1 >28-29 to 
Rs. 15,66,57,000. 

On the expenditure side the figures were Rs. 12,43,83,000 for revenue charges, 
and Rs. 27,83,34,000 debt head, disbursement. In other words, the total disbursements 
amounted to Rs. 15.22,17.000 only. 

The budget for 1928-29 provided for a closing balance ’.of Rs. 43,40,000. This 
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'tnri ll T?' 90 nnn ) ? s ?^ ® S- 20, 00, COO belonging to the Famine Insurance Fund, 
ilio ordi %y revenue balance. The expenditure in 

eminent * 0 ^hnnM^i 51 >60/X)0 011 account of contribution to the Central Gov- 
clnm'mv hoion C . tl V? ko renutt cd, as had been proposed in the Assembly the 
contrihininn 1 ^ n 0 U j d 1° to ^ hikhs. In the event of a total remission of the 
of flio n U Si i° Centra.1 Government materialising, it was proposed to utilise part 
for fW 0 nm • ‘i balance for the items of new expenditure. The total sum allotted 
Departments* ltCmS amounte d to i usfc ovcr 22 lakhs would go to the Transferred 

General Discussion of the Budget 

liolMnxr ^P L MARQH when the Council re-assembled after a week's 

lay fitting reference was made to the late Lord Sinha. 

Biidonf 11 t-t lu \ Moulvi Fasihuddin then opened the general discussion of the 
of fcAnU .thought that Mr. George Lambert’s Budget Statement was characteristic 
the TTmfna -^tansely tarse aucl outspoken. # The speaker was glad that for once 
bnhineo LnirT I 0 V 1Ilce s .Budget was really a revenue surplus budget, the closing 
made in sa ^! s ^ lctoi T* After several years some contribution had been 

o-nmhln ~\ amine . Insurance Fund. The Provincial Budget might be a mere 
the T?innn.n n r / uns » but, fli^t did not in any way justify a gambling spirit in 
tion fm-Department. Unless it was reckless gambling, there was no explana- 
T n v .... i 7 w iv e , divergence in the estimates and actuals of the 192G-27 Budget, 
sirle ^ t> 1 , 1 i budget under discussion, its dark phase was its expenditure 

aotnnl miVr lVe S expenditure showed a substantial increase, while there was an 
Mr r ^o OWU of Transferred items. 

sno-nGQin/V fi i Uter congratulated the Finance Member on his first Budget. He 
S Wrni i°, eilhance 1 “ lent of the Stamp duty and of court fees, 
thi't Hi,'? nv!!??f a s0 a PP r ovea of the Budget-. Babu Shyam lal regretted 

IChnn P.iU? 01 ' 1 !! Deparlment had been treated in a step-motlierly fashion, 
reservo f„ n !] u P a ^ z . Hidayct Hussain advocated the creation " of a revenue 
he ‘imnlmmnf i departments ot Agriculture and co-operative credit, he said, should 
reconstruction eni P kasised the necessity of paying greater attention to rural 

Bpfnvmnri ^dullah w ? s P a fr a id that education was being treated worse in the 
Ketoimed regime than before. 

was ImUfW- from the point of view of the villager the Budget 

to" thp iml- a . satisfactory. Pandit Iqbalnarain Gurtu said that a stop must be put 
borrowing money for unproductive purposes except in emergencies, 
went Vn ?iL rl Towl !]S fo, r revenue purchases, it would be better if the Government 
Tl nn G C i 0U £ cl1 a ! ld ask ? d for extra taxation. 

eputy President adjourned the Council for want of a quorum, 

Mr. George Lambert, as leader of the House, made 

with thf ,i* ren . ces fo tke death of Bir Ludovic Porter. The Council then proceeded 
with the discussion of the Budget, 
lhakur Ronu mn n c?:., i, ? 


stress on the education of girls and the 


• - Hanuman Singh laid 

improvement of rural sanitation. 

Den a } vaozada rp P ac l at . Ali Khan demanded more money for the Transferred 
tvi\E a Vr 1 ( i- * , e Police alone consumed more mouey than Agriculture, Indus- 
^ i lca , and Public Health. Agriculture, which was of vital importance, 
leceived less than 2 annas per acre. 

nmu ¥' Y * Chintamani said that it was not Mr. Lambert’s fault if the financial 
reee n Cfc n as ni0le £ Ioom y tka11 bright. He had come to the present office only 
aSSS? y> therefore the responsibility for anything unsatisfactory in the financial 
lruaticm could not be laid at bis door. Mr. Lambert had, on the contrary, given 
Th R Ce i 111 kls sta tcmcnt of qualities which bade fair to make him a success, 
^ne iHuiget statement did not suffer from lack of ability or lack of candour. 

i • r s P ea ker regretted that the Finance Member had' used somewhat incautious 
anci indiscreet language in his statement when he spoke of yielding to Ministerial 
pressure. He had thereby drawn upon himself strong criticism—in the speaker’s 
opinion most unfair and undeserved criticism—from a well known quarter. 

C n ai Ha i eswar blali, Education Minister, said that the Transferred side of the 
government had received a. fair share in the matter of expenditure, but he and 
s coilea gucs had not obtained from the Finance Member all they wanted. 
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Even if he had not received all he wanted, ho must acknowledge the sympathe¬ 
tic attitude of the Finance Member and the courtesy of the Finance Secretary 
in making serious efforts to meet the Ministers’ wishes. 

Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, Minister of Public Works and Local Self-Government, 
expressed gratitude to the members for their acknowledgment that the road 
building scheme had proved successful. 

The Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, referred to the criticism against the 
expenditure of borrowed money on police buildings. Most of the thanas were 
located in dilapidated buildings of the old Moghul or Mahratta days. Some of 
them were too risky to live in. As a matter of fact 18 such buildings were 
condemned by the P. W. D. 

Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, Finance Secretary, referred to the old provincial loan. 
He pointed out that two-thirds of it had already been paid, and the balance 
would vanish within the next five vears. In regard" to borrowing money for the 
repair of irrigation works damaged by the floods of September " 1924, the reason 
was that the damage had to be repaired before next June, otherwise there would 
have been a heavy loss in irrigation revenue. He did not fall in with the view 
that the Council had no control over debt head disbursements. As a matter of fact 
any member could propose a “cut” in respect of a particular item of debt 
charges. 

Mr. George Lambert, in winding up the debate, agreed with Mr. Chintamani that 
his remark regarding severe Ministerial pressure w'as perhaps unhappy. It had 
given rise to all sorts of misunderstandings and conjectures. Wild talks of differ¬ 
ences within the Government and interference by the head of the Province all owed 
their origin to an innocent pleasantry. The Government had a firm hope that the 
contribution would be totally remitted by Sir Basil Blackett and the entire Budget, 
including the addendum, had been prepared on that assumption. 

He was in agreement with his critics that borrowings should be limited only 
to productive or emergent expenditure. Borrowings for police buildings and roads 
were only in continuation of the policy agreed upon by the Council two years ago. 
The only new debt was Rs. 33 lakhs for two hydro-electric schemes, which would 
certainly pay. 


Voting on Budget Grants 

On the 13 tk MARCH voting on Budget grants commenced. Kunwar Rajendra 
Singh, Minister, moved a grant of R. 33,07,205 under the head “Agriculture.” 

The Minister gave details of the activities of the Agricultural Department and 
said that different agricultural tracts had been formed into agricultural circles under 
Deputy Directors. The Government had recently appointed three Deputy Directors, 
who were residents of the United Provinces. They had received a post-graduate 
training overseas. There had been a considerable increase in the number of aided 
private farms run on modern lines. In 1927 there were 725 such modern farms 
against 405 in 1924. Some of those farms were utilised by the Department for the 
production of improved seeds. 

During the last three years grants-in-aid aggregating to about Rs. 1 and one-fourtli 
lakhs had been given to private farms in return for their undertaking to supply 
about 50,000 maunds of improved seeds for distribution among ilie tenants. During 
the current year nine central seed stores were opened. 

In 1927, 225,000 maunds of seeds were distributed from 148 stores in 4G districts 
against barely 50,000 maunds in 1924. There had been a similar improvement in 
the number of the implements distributed. 

The cattle heads maintained in the two cattle-breeding farms increased consider¬ 
ably. The number of bull studs was 597 against 374 in the preceeding year. 
Arrangements were nearly complete for the establishment of a third cattle- 
breeding centre. The Bulandshahr Agricultural {School was now an established 
success with a roil of 100 students. A new school at Gorakhporo would shortly 
come into existence. 

Several reduction motions were discussed aud all with the exception of two were 
withdrawn. One motion regarding a reduction in the provision for poultry shows 
was rejected, while the other for a reduction of nearly Rs. 6,000 in respect of the 
provision for two new Assistant Registrars of (Jo-operative Societies was carried. 
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under th^hcad^Mcdfcfl^ the C ° lmcil discussed a demand ^ 31,41,201 

dciiv[n® C thn S ., t r^n d ° man f Rai .? n ) e9war Bali > Minister, stated that there was no 
elie° Fverv1 ! ) ^H^ 0f l pr , ov ' ldla S m . or e medical relief in towns and villages 

d ispensarles^'er!? f e w‘and^far letween. “ * **“ d ' SpenSary ’ bUt ia 
tmnliu ,;' Bmatcr re£reUedthe deterioration of some Sadar hospitals owing to 
Share Bo M* and Municipal Boards regarding the relative 

cases t h fn C03t of up,ree P °. f those hospitals. A solution was reacted in many 
C ATr ^ P ro P osin ? t0 give larger grants-in-aid for their upkeep. 

__ . : o- M. idabibullah moved several reductions with a view to omitting the 

ci -^ velopment of indigenous systems of medicine. The mover 

svsfnm t s er ‘ 9ed thc Minister’s anxiety m promoting the growth of antediluvian 
stems as mere sentiment, and helping them would be a retrograde step, 
wi^ff the Minister, opposed Mr. Habibullah’s motion, 

cheaner g mn t ™ * i thc F nanl * nd Ayurveda systems had a scientific basis and were 
eaper, more popular and sometimes more efficacious than Allopathy, 
lne reduction motions were rejected. 

__ c A, an f! lfc If lbal Narayan Gurtu moved a token “cut-’ protesting against the 

districts hid°/,n? 3 p08 f t8 ° f , Ci -V il Su rs eons for I. M. S. officers? A?l those 13 

cantonments with military doctors. The mover understood that the 
Local Government’s hands were tied by the orders of the Secretary of 
Il r d ' Pr ° te fi tod against interference by the Secretary of State. 

U ? v .ballabh Pant, Swarajist leader, supporting the “cut” said that 
I? 11 r 1 ! 0 posts m the Transferred Departments by the Secretary of State 
roenru ^- ire ^ fc encroachment on the legitimate authority of the Ministers. Such 
reservation was made at the cost of qualified Indian graduates. 

lne token cut was adopted without a division, the Minister agreeing to forward 
the report of the debate to the Government of India. The Council then adjourned. 

Public Health & Police Demand 


On the 16th MARCH the Council discussed demands for grants for public 
health and police. 11 

Presenting the demand for Rs. 2,365, 061 for public health, Rai Rajcswar Bali, 

Mi ms ter, briefly narrated the activities of the department during the current year 
I he Munster referred to the extension of the District Health Scheme with its anti- 
epiaemic activities, and to the improvement, of general sanitary conditions in certain 
selected villages. Local bodies and district officers alike spoke appreciably of the 
work already done under the scheme. Reference was made next to the publicity 
work °t the department. Three exhibitions were held during thc year. Departmen¬ 
tal films regarding cholera, small-pox and other epidemics were shown in the cities, 
villages, and fairs. Nearly 15,000 lectures were delivered during the year by the depar¬ 
tmental officers. Several lakhs of posters and pamphlets were broad-castech Malaria- 
ridden places were rendered almost free of malarial epidemic. During the last Kum- 
l3h fair at Hardwar, for the first time in the history of Kumbh fairs, no cholera 
epidemic was reported. 

The public health demand was voted entirely. All reduction motions, except one. 
were withdrawn. 

The motion concerning Rs. 5,500 relating to Bovine lymph denot was pressed to 
^ division and rejected by 37 votes to 34. The supporters wanted the removal of the. 
depot superintendent on the ground of incompetence and further urged the appoint- 
of a committee of enquiry into the allegation agaihst- the superintendent. 

Ihe Minister refused to appoint a committee. 

Discussion On Police Grant 

Over 100 cuts had been tabled in the Police demand but only two were discussed 
and both were rejected. The entire demand was voted. 

3 he Home Member moving the grant referred to the slight increase in Police 
expenditure. The increase was duetto circumstances over which the local Govjru- 
ment had no control.^The Police department budget figure was*,5 lakhs above the 
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actuals in 1924-25 but over 10 laklis less than the figure for 1921-22. The present 
increase was the result of over-economy during the last four years. Half of the 
increased expenditure was met by economy. Increased provision also resulted in 
improvement of police work. The figures for 1927 compared with the figures for, 
1924 showed a remarkable decrease in number of serious crimes such as dacoity. 
robbery, and theft. The efficiency and morale of the police had considerably improved 
The Government were taking serious steps to prevent corruption. Several prosecu¬ 
tions were launched recently in addition to dismissals. The Budget figures compared 
favourably with figures for the provinces of Bengal and Madras, whose population 
was nearly equal to that of U. P. : , 

Thakur Humuk Singh moved for the tolal rejection of the demand on the ground 
that there was harassing of innocent people by the police. The custodians of law 
and order inspired dread in the hearts of the masses. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani moved a reduction of 3 lakhs pointing out that the 
United Provinces Police accounted for 13 1-3 per cent of the total provincial 
expenditure. In the Central Provinces it wasonlv 10 per cent, and only 10 and 
three fourth in the Punjab, and 11 and half per cent in Madras. Regarding efficiency, 
Mr. Chintamani quoted the figures of 1925-26 giving the percentage of property 
recovered. The U. P. figure was almost the lowest in India. The department, it 
so inclined, could economise to the extent of 3 lakhs, and release that amount for 
beneficial purposes. . . __ . _ , 

Khan Bahadur Masadul Hasan opposed both the reduction motions. He said that 
the best remedy against corruption and misuse of power was bringing more 
educated men into the force, which would mean a larger budget provision. 

Mr. S. M. Habibullah also opposed Mr. Chintamani’s motion. All the 
reduction motions were rejected, and the entire demand was voted by 58 votes 
to 35. The Council then adjourned. 

The Education Demand. 


On the 17th MARCH the Education demand was discussed. 
The agenda contained over 200 reduction motions, 32 of which were disposed ot 
on this day. The total Education expenditure amounted to Rs. 1.97,12,594. 

Rai Rajeswar Bali, Education Minister, in presenting the demand detailed 
some of the developments in the Department during the current year, ihe Agra 
University was established in July 1927. Stress was laid on the expansion . ot 
primary education in both rural and urban areas, and the promotion oi physical 

training in schools. , . „ _ 0 . , , . _, 

Mr. Dharamsir Singh (Swarajist) moved a reduction of Rs. 2 lakhs in respect 
of university education. The mover thought that the Government were spending- 
over much on university education which, in a way, was a luxury. More money 
should be spent on technical and primary education.^ 

The reduction motion was rejected without a division. . 

Mr. Bhagwat Narain Bhargava moved a reduction of Rs. 10,000 in the item 
concerning grants to European schools. The mover’s grievance was that the 

provision for grants to European schools was about Rs. half lakh above the 
current year’s revised figure. For less than GO schools, maintained only tor 
a handful of Anglo-Indian boys, the Government spent nearly Rs. 10 lakhs 
more. He quoted figures to compare the expenditure on European education in 
the United Provinces with that of some of the other provinces. Those schools 
would have nothing to do with Indian boys, although they were run at. the cost 
of the Indian tax payer. _ , , , r 

Mr. A. H. Mackenzie pointed out that the Department spent less than o 

per cent, of the total education expenditure on European schools. The percent- 
iv>*e in 1926-27 was iust over 5 and in the Budget it was a little above 4 and half. 
That showed conclusively that the Government were not spending more and 

more, but on the contrary less. 

The motion after Mr/MacKenzie s reply was withdrawn. 

Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu moved a token reduction urging t the Government 
to make provision for grants to the Benares and Aligarh Universities. 

Mr. George Lambert winding up the debate made it clear that lie would not 
lake shelter behind the beaten argument that Benares and Aligarh, being* central 
subjects the Local Government had no responsibility for their welfare. He 

would admit that both universities deserved the Local Government's support. 
The difficulty was where to find Ihe money. 
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Be would make no promise, but if towards the end of the calendar year it 
was found that there was no heavy loss to irrigation revenue, or if the receipts 
showed improvements, he would consider the question sympathetically. 

Mr. Lambert was complimented by Mr. Govindballabh Pant, the Swarajist 
Leader, for his reasonable attitude, and the reduction motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then adjourned. 

On the 19th MARCH discussion on the Education demand was resumed in the 
Council. A token cut was carried on the motion of Professor Habib, who emphasised 
the necessity for securing adequate Muslim representation on Universities’ bodies. 

The mover made it clear that the motion was not to be understood as one 
of lack of confidence in the Education Minister. 

Ihe motion was supported by Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni, leader of the Nationalists, 
Mr. G. B. Pant Swarajist leader, and several others, and was carried. The 
Education demand less one rupee, was then voted. 

The Forest Demand 

On the 21st MARCH discussion of the Forest Budget was resumed in the Council. 

Mr. Mukandilal moved a token reduction motion under General Direction. Criticising 
the Government’s forest policy, he said that Kumaon members wanted all the civil forests 
taken over by the Government since 1911 to be given back to the people of Kumaon. 
They would never agree to fresh taxation. 

Mr. H. A. Lane, Secretary, replying, said that there appeared to be misunder¬ 
standing about the action the Government proposed to take in regard to the 
forests in Kumaon. The report of the special officer deputed to study the Madras 
conditions was not yet before the Government. Previous to taking any action on 
the report the Government would certainly ascertain whether it would be possible 
to recover from the Kumaon people the cost of the special staff’ required to work 
the communal system of forest management. 

The Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, winding up the debate, made it clear 
that the Government were as yet committed to no particular scheme. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

Mr. G. B. Pant, moving a token reduction, pointed out that the Government 
made a net profit of about Rs. 50,000 by the sale of fire wood for charcoal. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

The Finance Member next moved a demand of Rs. 29,40,391 under the head 
Irrigation Works charged to Revenue. The demand was voted entirely. The 
Council then adjourned till March 27. 

Loans and Advances. 

On the 21th MARCH Mr. G. B. Lambert, Finance Member, moved a grant 
of Rs. 15,49,000 under the head “Loans and Advances” by the Local Government. 

Thakur Hanuman Singh moved a reduction of Rs. 1 lakh in respect of the 
item concerning a loan to Lucknow for road construction. He said that the Lucknow 
Board was taking large loans year in and year out. He doubted if the Lucknow 

Municipality was in a position * to pay off accumulated debts which, in the 

aggregate, was a huge amount. Further, the Board was systematically giving 
contracts to non-Indian firms for its road reconstruction. The Board must be 

asked to give its contract works to Indian firms, in preference to non-Indian 

agencies. 

Moulvi Fasih-ud-Din, opposing the motion, said that some of Lucknow s roads 
were simply abominable. If anything, the Government should give larger loans 
to Lucknow to keep her roads respectable. , , . ^ . 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, assured the mover that the 
Government never advanced money to any Board, unless they were fully satisfied 
with the scheme submitted by the Board, and unless the finances oi the Board 
permitted such an advance. In regard to contracts, the Boards had the privilege 
of selecting their own contractors. The roads in Lucknow needed to be improved 
because of growing trade and increased tariff. . 

, Pandit Raskbehari Tewary, member for Lucknow City, admitted the necessity 
of improving the city’s roads, but was of opinion t,hat preference should be 
shown to Indian firms by the Board. 
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Sir Ivo Elliot, Secretary in charge, said that the debt charges of the Lucknow 
Board were Rs. 335,000 and the proposed loan would add to it another Rs. 21,000. 

The Government were satisfied that the present loan would not embarrass the 
Lucknow Board. The motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani moved a token cut in protest to the Government’s 
ungenerous attitude towards the Allahabad Municipality in the matter of loans 
and grants for its water works reorganisation. The Government’s attitude was 
all the more uncharitable when it was taken into consideration that the Minister 
of Local Self-Government, Nawab Yusuf, was himself a citizen of Allahabad. 

The speaker had ascertained that the Allahabad Board had originally drawn 
up a comprehensive scheme with a view to re-organising its waterworks, but the 
Government had indirectly curtailed the scheme by reducing the loans proposed 
to be given to the Allahabad Board. 

Sir Ivo. Elliot, Secretary, replying to Mr. Chintamani, said that the present scheme 
of reorganisation was determined by the Allahabad Municipal Board over three 
years ago and the Government decided that it would not be possible for the Board 
to spend Rs. 30 lakhs on it. 

The scheme was modified and the estimate of expenditure was later reduced 
to Rs. 18 lakhs. The Government had contributed Rs. 3 half lakhs as a grant, 
and the balance was being given by way of loans. The Government had to wait 
and see how the present reorganisation worked before they could embark on a 
larger project. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani was not satisfied at Sir Ivo Elliot’s reply. He said that the 
Government had year after year condemned the Allahabad Municipal Board for 
its defects in connection with its waterworks, and when it asked for financial 
assistance the Government adopted a niggardly attitude. 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister, replying, said that the reconstruction scheme was restricted 
to Rs. 18 lakhs purely on financial grounds, bearing in mind that the municipality 
had to repay the loan. 

Mr. Chintamani pressed his motion, which was rejected by 48 votes to 28. 

Mr. Chintamani next moved a token reduction in respect of the provision 

for Lucknow road construction and pressed for fair and equal treatment to all 
major municipalities in the Province in the matter of road reconstruction. 

Lucknow seemed to be the pet of the Government. 

. Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh wanted to know how the Government ascer¬ 

tained the capacity of the different Boards to repay the loans taken by them. 

Sir Ivo Elliot explained the principle on which the financial ‘stability of a 

board was judged before loans were given. 

The reduction motion was lost without a division. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan moved a token “cut” in order to “impress the 
necessity of giving a loan to the Muzaifarnagar Board to execute certain drainage 
schemes.” 

Mr. G. B. Pant supporting the motion wished to know why no provision was 
made to finance the Almora waterworks scheme. 

Nawab Yusuf said that the Muzaffarnagar Board’s application for a loan 
for its drainage scheme came too late this year. The motion was withdrawn and the 
House adjourned. 


Demand Under Administration, Justice 


On the 30th MARCH the Council discussed the demand for Rs. 62,03 755 under 
“Administration, Justice”. A Swarajist motion urged total omission. Mr. Dharamvir 
Singh, the mover said that the present system of justice encouraged corruption. Pie 
favoured the abolition of the system of lawyers arguing cases for litigants who, 
in his opinion, should present their own cases. 

The host of lay were promoted and encouraged litigation, he said and “we don’t 
fear the British Army so much as we fear the British courts. These courts 
demoralize us”. The motion was rejected. 

Two token cuts were adopted. One urged that the office of the Registrar of the 
Allahabad High Court should be thrown open to members of the Provincial Judicial 
Service, and another urged better pay and prospects in the establishment of the 
Allahabad High Court. 

In addition to voting demands the Council elected four non-official members to 
the Committee on Public Accounts and eight members to the Penance Committee 
for 1928-29. 
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Discussion on the demand was continued on this day, 
■”.* *** Haliz llidayat Hussain pointed out that the demand included an item 
- l 6 .^ Imo r ll r Commission. He wanted the President to put that issue 

n . ; 0 "f‘ divide the House, but the President pointed out that under the rules 

• . ll ®, cou hl be put after five, but the House had the option either to 

g F ant . or , P art icular demand in entirety. The demand was put, the 

Swarajists shouting “No” but it was voted without a division, 
p i 1, . "^ukanui Lai next moved a token reduction urging establishment of Civil 
i m • l . l , uxaon , where the Magistrate and Collectors decide, not only cri min al 
M but T cml aild revenue cases. 

A ij,, Robert, replying, said the question was under the consideration of the 
TTi?Kn l( iT'ffh Court. Kumaon had come under the jurisdiction of the Allahabad 
fj Court only since April 1, 1926, and the High Court should be given some 
ment en( * u * re * llto matter before making any recommendation to the Govern- 

»m- ba ! CUr i ^^dho Singh, moving a token reduction, recommended that the Govern- 


v| r 3 should be given a chance to become High Court Judges, 
dorp I * . nbert > replying, said that the claims of Moffussil lawyers were always consi- 
withdrawQ 10113 t0 appointment of High Court Judges. The motion was 

^ expressed the opinion that there were too many Judges iu 
e uudh Chief Court, where there was not enough work for them, 
on i \ V * r ara bert assured the mover that the Chief Court Judges had anything but 
|?* y R tlra & r The raotion was withdrawn. 

Hidayet Hussain proposed a token reduction, and suggested 
^nat practising lawyers should occasionally be appointed deputy Legal Remembranc- 

P?iotecl out that that post was hitherto always filled by members of 
tne provincial Judicial Service, and it would be unjust to take it away from them. 
Ihe motion was withdrawn. 

. Fasih-ud-Din proposed another token reduction urging that some practi¬ 

sing lawyers should bo appointed sessions Judges. Mr. Lambert pointed out that 
eight posts of sessions Judges had bpcn, since 1921, open to other than members of 
tne Indian Civil Service. Of those eight posts one was given to direct recruitment 
the^ovinciaf sItv^ ^ reraa * n * n £ Seven P osts were reserved for members of 
i ^ ter minor discussions the demand was voted and the 26 guillotined demands 
adjouriIcd a sf!J ^ Qf ^ ^ le ^ , tbe Swarajists persistently crying “No.” The House then 


THE MINISTERS’ RESIGNATION 


THE following correspondence that passed between Sir Alexander Muddiman, the 
Hover nor of the U. P. and the two Hindu Ministers, viz, Rai Rajeswar Bali and 
lhakur Rajendra Singh clearly shows how the Ministers were forced to resign as they 
uechned to co-operate with the Simon Commission. 

. *he Governor in course of a letter to the Ministers pointed out that in accordance 
with the instructions of the Government of India the Local Government should submit 
their memoranda to the Simon Commission. In the preparation and submission of this 
memoranda Sir Alexander held, the Ministers should either co-operate or resign a 9 he 
C0ll f “] n °t think the Local Government could disobey the orders of the Government. 

The Ministers in course of a joint reply pointed out that under the present form of 
Government the.MinLters were responsible to the Legislature. 1 As the U. P. Legislative 
v ounoil. by a substantial majority, had decided that the Government had nothing to 
a ° with the Simon Commission, tne Ministers did not think they could go against that 
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decision. Further they were of opinion that there was no provision in the Government of 
India Act by which the Tndia Government could force them to carry out their order. 
The instructions by the Government of India were for the Governor-in-Cpuncu ana 
not, as Sir Alexander held, for the Governor acting with his Ministers. ,. 

As the Governor could not share the views of the Ministers they resigned.. In this 
connection it would be relevant to give a short history of the U. P. Ministries here. 
During the Non-co-operation days, after the first elections under the Reformed 
constitution, when Congressmen did not stand, the then Governor Sir Harcourt 
Butler appointed Messrs. Chintamani (Editor of the “Leader”), and Jagat 
(a well-known Lucknow lawyer) as his Ministers. They pulled on very well with 
the Governor, who had plenty of tack and knew the art of managing affairs. Jlc 
kept his Ministers in good humour, and realised that they were working in the 
teeth of the opposition of their own people with non-co-operation rampant all 
round. Then came Sir William Marris as the Governor and troubles soon began. 
The weakening of Non-co-operation outside, weakened the Ministers position 
inside as well. The Ministers resigned, the immediate cause being that oil’ 
Claude de la Fosse of the Department of Education, filed a defamation suit 
against Pandit Iqbal Narain Sastri, a noted liberal politician, without taking the 
sanction of Mr. Chintamani, his official superior as the Minister for Education.. 
The Chief Secretary and the Governor upheld Sir Claude and Mr. Chintamani 
resigned. Mr. Jagat Narain, acting on the principle of joint ministerial respon¬ 
sibility, also resigned. Non-co-operation being on a low ebb and no necessity 
being felt for hooking politicians the offices started going to vested interest. 
The Nawab of Chattari and Raja Parmanand became the next Ministers. Raja 
Parmanand dying while in office, Rai Rajeshwar Bali succeeded him. llie 
Nawab of Chattari later became Home Member—being a convenient tool in the 
hands of permanent officials—and a curious Ministerial crisis became apparent. 
While no trouble arose when a Muslim succeeded a Hindu Minister m the hrst 
instance now there was insistence that a Muslim alone must succeed a Muslim. 
The Governor not knowing what to do, appointed two Ministers to succeed one, 
though there was not enough work even for one. And a Muslim Nawab (Muhammad 
Yusuf) and a Hindu Kumar (Rajendra Singh) along with the already existing 
Rai Rajeshwar Bali became Ministers. All were of a colourless variety, ana 
created no scenes and no situations as the first Minister Mr. Chintamani used to do. 

They did not worrv over any principles of Joint Ministerial responsibility ancl 
such unimportant tilings. They troubled themselves now and then over then- 
own communities, and for the rest they were pleased with themselves and the 
world around them. The small number of Swarajists and the large number ol 
factions and parties in the Council kept them safe from all harm. Then came 
the Simon tangle and the Hindu Ministers helped directly and indirectly 
the Council to vote against the Commission by the majority ot one. 
There was much jubilation, and the Ministers were much praised 
and applauded, and there were dinners and mutual congratulations 
in galore. But they evidenly counted without their host. The Governor S:ir 
Alexander Muddiman was not likely to fake things . lying down, vvliat 
did he care for the Council and its member’s and their votes ? Ihougn 
Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, as the Minister actingf; against the wishes 
of the Council, ought to have gone, he made up his mind that the 
other two, who were with the Council ought instead to go”. {From Forward) 


The Text of the Correspondence 

On the 30th May, Rai Rajeswar Bali and Kumar Rajendra Singh in a joint 
letter to the Governor among other things wrote that, at a meeting of the 
whole Government on the 25th May, His Excellency observed that as then attitude 
towards the Simon Commission had remained unaltered, there would be no option 
for him but to ask them (Ministers) to resign. Since then they had no communica¬ 
tion from the Governor on the subject. They were waiting for it. 


The Governor's Reply 

In reply to this joint letter the Governor wrote that from the commencement 
of his term of office the two Ministers' attitude towards the Commission has caused 
him much anxiety and embarrassment. The announcement made by Rai Rajeswar 
Bali on his own behalf and that of Kumar Rajendra Singh to the Council on the 
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31st March clearly indicated a wide difference of opinion between the Ministers and 
me rest of the Government on the vital question concerning the Government as a 
whole. I hat the public announcement of the two Ministers’ attitude to the Commi- 
ssion made the position more difficult and he ('Governor) expected that the two 
Ministers would resign immediately thereafter. The reply in the Council and the 
8 l h*i° c l U /| 1 -t conversations seemed to show that the Ministers were able to draw a 
auntie distinction between the preparation and submission of memoranda to the 
India Government and their preparation and submission to the Simon Commission 
direct. He (Governor^ did not press the matter then as he still hoped that the 
Ministers were considering whether the various announcement by Sir John Simon 
Th t j? a >, e *° reconsider their attitude. This, however, was not the case. 
fiTo* la G° vcrn . m ent recently ordered this Government to send its memoranda to 
tne bimon Commission direct and on this they (Ministers) noted that they were 
unable to furnish memoranda to the Simon Commission. The Commission had 
now announced that they did not propose to make any further change in their 
procedure. He (Governor) had therefore lost all hope that a way could be found 
out or the difficulty without a change in the- Ministry. It was impossible for the 
Governor acting with his Ministers to disobey orders of the India Government on a 
matter clearly within their powers. It was impossible for him to prepare a proper 
memoranda for the Commission without the active support and assistance of the 
wnoie Government. “In fairness to the province, to the rest of the Government and 
to myself I feel bound to endeavour to obtain active co-operation in that task by 
all such means as are open and since you and your colleague adhere to the position 
which unfortunately debars me from your advice and assistance in this arduous 
tasic, I have no option but to intimate that I shall feel bound to accept vour 
leaignatious when tendered.” 



The Ministers’ Reply 

Replying to this letter of the Governor, the Ministers wrote as follows :— 

. • artition of the domain of the Provincial Government into two fields has been 
devised to make a beginning towards responsible Government and while the Gov- 
ornor-in-Gouncil is still primarily responsible to Parliament for the discharge of hi* 
duties and responsibilities, Ministers are responsible to the Council except for carry¬ 
ing out the duties that have been specifically assigned to them by the constitution. 
In other words, except in matters in which their discretion has been specifically 
restricted by the Act or Rules and such restriction has been purposely confined to 
specific matters without any general saving clause to cover matters not so specified, 
tlieir relations with an responsibility to Council are precisely on the same footing as 
they would be in case of a Minister vis a vis his legislature in any self-governing 
constitution. We regard this as the most essential and valuable part of even the 
present half-hearted constitution, for, we feel that after all a Minister would not be 
in the Government but is as responsible to the legislature for carrying out the wishes 
oi the people as expressed by their representative therein and we do not. think that 
except in specified cases he can divest himself in the performance of any public act 
of his responsibility to that body. Now in the present case the Council of our 
provinces decided by a majority to have nothing to do with the Commission so long 
as its present scheme of procedure remained unaltered. Not only was the majority 
absolute, but if the official bloc is excluded very substantially, fifty 6ix elected 
members were for and 32 against the resolution, and even if the nominated non-officials 
are included the resolution was carried by a majority of 20 votes. The result of 
voting was not due to any spasmodic outburst of emotion or ill-conceived and hasty 
judgment but was the reflection of the public mind which has been deeply agitating 
over this question for several months. 

Under such circumstances, it is the duty of a Minister in our judgment to obey 
the considered mandate of the legislature or if he disagrees, to resign. As we 
agreed, we undertook to carry out their wishes. hi our view if those who are 
returned to the Council cannot perceive the effects of their votes given over in the 
conduct of Ministers it is difficult to see the differences between them and the 
•Executive Councillors or between the legislature of pre-reformecl type and the 
present one. But in a letter which the Education Minister wrote to your Excellency 
early in March and in a statement which he read to the Council on our behalf in 
reply to questions asked, it was made clear that while wc ptoposed to carry the 



wishes of the Council, we were ready to supply all information to tho India Govern¬ 
ment -which they required. 

Your Excellency referred to in your letter to subtle distinction which we are thus 
drawing but as we have said above our responsibility to the Council is subject to 
definite statutory obligations which we accepted when we agreed to work this 
imperfect constitution. It was only lately that the India Government changed their 
mind and now they want the Local Government to send the material direct to the 
Commission. What is at best a matter of minor convenience to the commission 
involves for the Ministers, circumstanced as we are, a principle of great constitutional 
importance. 

luur Excellency has been pleased to observe that it is impossible for a Governor 
acting with his Ministers to disobey the orders of the Government of India on a 
matter clearly within their powers (namely, that the memoranda should be submitted 
direct to the Simon Commission). We do not feel quite sure whether the matter 
is within their powers so far as the Ministers are concerned. If Your Excellency b8 
pleased to tell us any provision to that effect we shall be quite prepared 
to give the matter a fresh consideration. We have no intention to disobey 
the India Govt, in their exercise of the powers entrusted to them 
by the Act or Rules. It was due to this consideration that we agreed to 
supply them the required information and have approved the number of the 
memoranda for submission to them, but we have not been able to find any 
provision by which the Govt. of India have powers to give to the Ministers 
direction of this kind. We, therefore, think that their recent orders to the Local 
Govt, cannot be interpreted to refer to the Governor acting with his Ministers. 
They can only be intended for the Governor in Council. In fact the subject of 
inquiry into the working of the Reforms has all along been treated as a reserved 
one in these provinces. 

Your Excellency has referred to the wide difference of opinion between ourselves 
arid the rest of the Govt, on the vital question concerning the Govt, ns a whole 
and to the fact that you should not have been surprised if we tendered our 

resignations immediately after the public announcement of our attitude towards 
the &imon Commission. We may be permitted to discuss the point, at length 

in order to vindicate the line of our conduct which may otherwise be said to 

involve a serious breach of constitutional propriety. In the first place our 
attitude towards the Commission was and is conditional and the same as the 
position of the Council. It is true that so far the Commission has not announced 
any substantial changes and that Sir John Simon has been reported to have 

stated that there will he no change in the procedure. But on our part we have 

not yet lost all hopes. We have yet faith in British statesmanship asserting 
itself which on numerous occasions unsettled many settled facts. We are not 
so pessimistic as to believe that no way will be found out of the present impasse 
and that the task of constitution-making for this country will be done without 
the co-operation of, to say the least a very large majority of thinking Indians. 

But graver issues of far-reaching consequences and affecting seriously the 
position of the Ministers are involved in the question. . 

We are aware of the established practice that when a Minister differs from 

the majority of his colleagues in the Cabinet on any important question he 
resigns. If, we had a constitution here which gave us a unitary form of Gov¬ 
ernment we would have resigned immediately on such difference arising and not 
waited till the matter came up for discussion in the legislature. But in a 
dyarchical constitution, with* its clear division of responsibility between the 
different founts of power, it is inevitable for the view points of the two sides of 
the Govt, to differ ~ on important issues and to differ at times fundamentally. 
Perhaps it is no exaggeration to say that the graver the issue the greater the 
divergence is likely to be. With the best will on both sides to avoid them 

such differences have been and must continue to be a normal feature of tho 
dyarchy which is expedient for carrying through anxious and confused period 
of conflict between divergent principles and aim. That this has happened 

frequently in every province and in relation to many public questions ot first 

rate importance hardly needs elaboration. It may besaid that this particular 

issue concerns the local Government as a whole during our tenure of efface and 
in the case of one of us it extends over nearly 4 half years and in the other 
over 2 half years. We have had occasions to discuss the questions which 

substantially affected both sides of the Government, but it has never happened 
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will of one side of the Govern- 
tlie responsibility for the decision 


that in the case of a difference of opinion the 
ment has been imposed on the other or 
shared jointly by both. 

the In D ractice lb nf , ?t At ^ ab . a . d th ? Governor said, “While preserving 

imcnl «ii " lta,lon , and discussion between both sides of the Gov- 
and Dofvcrs T f 1 ^ a f'W 4 , cut a ? d not a blurred division of responsibilities 
wLr v'T heId tha ^ th,S P racti ,°? was in accordance with the 

allo^v to confn^i ^ P»™amentary Committee which thought that it could not 
OntheL^dS offevkSS” 6 1116 86Parate reBp0nsMity which will rest 

woiSd a i 6 i e “^ 0f 5 his , essential feature of dyarchical system, as it has been 
n ° .recognised by the Reforms Committee over which His Excellency 
‘ ®',„ '■ c niay also refer to the fact that in the matter of submitting U. P. 

Government Itt r'° rk '»g of the Reforms to your Committee in 1924 and to the 
whole nTm„°i f ?u < la 111 - 19: ; 7 ( antl the matter concerned the Government as a 
the • tho ^ 83 Ifc does now) the responsibility was solely exercised by 

the ~' overnor m Council. Therefore, the constitution having been worked in 
: X^ft e ^ CriW - * e ^ that 1 th ? 8 ?. ,utar y conventio" 'by r which 
of thefr eeli ° f thc . Government resign on their disagreeing with the majority 

colleagues hannen 9 to^ n ?,P l ? cc hcre ’ ' 110rc 30 on an occasion when the dissenting 
nor has ft over bc Mlnls Jj cr8 read y to respect the views of the legislature 

on the res-mvor! t exp< : ctcd , un der the present constitution of the members 
the hoh rnvln, ' 1° , rcs ign when thov happen to differ with the majority of 
ins tan ooq of nlf)™ (m cl ud in g the Ministers). At least there have been no 
instances of either the Ministers or of the Executive Councillors doing so. 

rcsin'i mfon"’ 0 " lllC , h baye kept us back so far from tendering our 

W^ fll 1 ° fur ,i as . tho administration of the departments is concerned 

r. e . f «f mare still enjoying the full confidence of the Council and we believe 

also h! I i "he mathTof H P r S, 3Um,a K that we enjoy your Excellency’s confidence 
niso. the matter of tlie Simon Commission we are carrying on the wishea 
of the omslature while complying wnh ail that the Act and Rules demand 
Swii 6 • i f e 5r £ lvln £, consideration to the points mentioned above your 

Excellency wishes that we should tender our resignations we shall readily do so.” 

The Governor’s Reply 

of u t ? ie T. Min 1 i 1 ster8 followed by the following letter dated the 

7th June from His Excellency to Rai Rajeshwar Bali b tne 

tii given tllc j? int . Iett ^ r or yourself and your colleague the careful considera¬ 
tion that an > communication from such a source is entitled to receive but I remain of 
opinion that the preparation of the memoranda for the Simon Commission needs tha 

asrasfc-a i iShk 

oui to obtain that assistance by all means open to me. 

valuable onmrTT * on , r experience and knowledge would have been a 

but a! r»t k ' °i h ? 80lutlOT ,of the different problems that must arise, 

UO ODthn 1 mt rnn^.Ti ’ / ni '? st ' seek heI P elsewhere. In thc circumstances. I have 
o option but rigietfuily to ask for your resignations. 

fhe Ministers resigned immediately after the receipt of this letter. 


The Punjab Legislative Council 


The Budget session of the Puniab Legislative Council commenced at Lahore 
on the 20th FEBRUARY with. K. B. Sakeb-ud-din in the chair, but no important 
business was transacted and the House adjourned till Wednesday, the 22nd instant. 

After a two hours’ sitting, Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, Revenue Member, introduced the 
Punjab Medical Registration (Amendment) Bill, which being a non-controversial 
measure ; was taken into consideration and passed. 

Punjab Preemption Law Amending Bill 


The Revenue Member next introduced the Punjab Preemption (Amendments Bill 
which was referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Gokalchand Narang strongly opposed the introduction of the bill and its 
reference to a select committee, saying preemption was an extraordinary law having 
its origin in Islam. There was no such thing in non-Makomedan countries, and 
he urged for its total repeal. This law was introduced by Mahommcdans, on 
account of the purdah system in the villages. Ho did not see any reason why with 
the breaking up of purdah in modern times, such a law should be allowed to 
remain on the Statute Book. The judges of High Court in his opinion were in 
the best position to judge regarding the defects in the law. It was not at all 
necessary to propose amendments to the law. As it was, the law was stringent 
enough. He thought the amendment would lead to mischievous results and would 
prolong litigation. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain replying said that the bill did not propose any change in the law, 
but only wanted to remedy defects by means of which clever people brought in 
devices to defeat the object of the law. To defeat the object of the law of pre¬ 
emption, a man had only to split up his transaction into two parts, purchase one 
land on the first day, and the balance on the second day. If a suit for preemption 
was brought in respect of the second sale by the village proprietors, he could 
successfully defend the suit on the ground that he acquired proprietory rights in 
the village one day prior to the second purchase. This meant that virtually the 
Punjab Preemption Act stood repealed. The amending bill wanted to remedy that 
defeat. 

President Disallows Motion on Reforms Enquiry 


Sardar Ujjal Singh, gave notice of the following resolution for discussion in the 
Council, which however, was disallowed by the President. 

“This Council recommends to the Governor-in-Council to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government (a) that the Committee of the Legislature to be constituted to work 
with the Statutory Commission on reforms be given equal status with the Com¬ 
mission ; (b) that the said Committee be given power to summon, to lead and to 
examine witnesses ; (c) that the said Committee be given access to all papers to be 
dealt with by the Statutory Commission ; (d) that the said Committee be given the 
right to submit a separate report from the one to be submitted by the Statutory 
Commission, in case of disagreement.” 

The reasons for disallowing the resolution were as follows, according to the 
President:— 

“Firstly, because there is yet no official information that the Punjab Council 
is going to elect a Committee to work with the Statutory Commission ; secondly, 
because the resolution is not consistent with Section 84-A of the Government of 
India Act, inasmuch as it is only the Commission that can submit a report, and 
not the Committee of the Council ; and thirdly, because the resolution relates to a 
matter which is not primarily the concern of the Local Government”. 


Encouragement of Indigenous Medicine 

On the 22nd FEBRUARY , the Council devoted fully four hours to the discussion 
of non-official resolutions. 
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The unfinished debate on Lala Mohanlal’s resolution urging encouragement of 
Unani and Ayurvedic systems of medicine was then resumed, and after a lively 
discussion, the resolution was carried. 

Sir Abdul Qadir then moved a resolution recommending that the course of 
studies in the Amritsar Medical School be extended to live years from four: but 
finding only a feeble support from the non-officials, the mover withdrew the 
resolution after a short discussion. 

Income-Tax and Small Land-Holders 

Chaudhuri Chhoturam, (ex-Minister), next recommended to the Government that 
the policy of applying the principles governing the levy of income-tax to the 
assessment of land revenue should be adopted as the goal to be reached within the 
next 40 years. A beginning should be made as soon as possible, preferably in the 
present Land Revenue Bill, to afford relief to the class of small holders. 

Sir Fazli Hussain said that the total amount of salaries of the highly paid officers 
amounted to about 20 lakhs. How would this suffice to make up the deficiency 
of crores ? None had greater sympathy with the holder of small lands than the 
Revenue Member ; but he failed to see how he could accept the resolution. 

Sir Fazli Hussain had not concluded his speech, when the Council adjourned, 

till the 23rd FEBRUARY when after an animated debate in which the official 
members contributed some illuminating speeches, the resolution w’as put to the 
vote and declared carried. 

vSir Fazli Hussain, Revenue Member, challenged the division which resulted 
in the rejection of the resolution, 20 voting for and 84 against it. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, Finance Member,’ pointed out the fallacies, 
dangers and evil effects of the resolution and added that the mover, instead of 
promoting the welfare of the poor zaraindars and creating a paradise for them, 
w’as leading them to Fools’ Paradise and digging the grave for them. 

Mr. Emerson, Chief Secretary said that if a large number of zamindars ceased 
to pay land revenue they w’oulcl be deprived of their right to vote. The mover, 
by his resolution, was retarding the political progress of the country. Moreover, 
the adoption of the resolution w’ould mean economic and fiscal revolution. 

The Council then adjourned till the 25th when the Provincial Budget was 
presented. 


Budget Presented 

On the 25th FEBRUARY Sir George De Montmorency, Finance Member, 
P re synted the budget estimates of the Punjab for the year 1928-29. 

The total revenue expenditure which stood at 10.09 lakhs in 1921-22, stated 
tne Finance Member, had increased by a crore, while there had been marked 
decreases under direct demands, miscellaneous and contributions, resulting in the 
re-adjustments of expenditure, by which expenditure in the case of beneficent 
departments had increased by 150 lakhs. 

llie Finance Member then reviewed the more salient features of lus proposals 
for new expenditure now presented to the Council, and said that there was provision 
«°r the further development of the criminal tribes departments work and a 
■'erierrie for the re-organisation of the police as a result of the recommendations o. 

e Provincial Police Committee. A . 

Referring to the provision for education, the Finance Member said foi the hi m. 
ihn 6 ] 111 i 1 ^ 0 budget, while liberally providing for maintenance and expansion in 
(\Vm ba i ckwar( l ureas, definite provision was also separately made undei the haul 
qr.L m ^i U S10n fr )r 450 teachers and for conversion of 400 primary into lower middle 
nf f°i?- S V ln( l 40 lower middle schools into upper middle schools. As a rGSl }| t 

this financial provision, education could now not only spread, but also at the 
jame time intensify. Under the head Medical, new expenditure was provided 
i ln r a %. proyincialisation of a number of Tahsil hospitals* and improvement in 

Pjbd buildings and equipment. A provincial school for tituning lady sub¬ 
assistant surgeons was to be established. Yearly TO new rural dispensaries were 
to be started. 

Under agriculture, provision had been made for progress with the five-year 
!W amme for research into important crops and crop diseases and for the 
development of seed farms. Under industries the main features wore a considered 
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scheme for improving the equipment of industrial schools, and a project for estab- 
iisLing a modern efficient sugar mill factory in South-east Punjab. 

x ? ap ^ a * account, the Finance Member said that they proposed to 
VmHfr^^? ei +^ ltUre ext ent of 183 lakhs or 23 lakhs less than in the revised 

Tnifh pr TT? I } t -J*?' rJ hey - were considering the Sutlej Valley Irrigation 
5-nrlrc of Hydro-Electnc scheme. During the current year the head 

wnniH hi c^f 0 n ep ^ e ¥ be ? n ?PC necl » an d capital expenditure on it in the future 
with fhp By the end of the year, it w r as hoped that all the main canals, 

branches wouffi bTready.^ 6 PaD]nad cana1 ’ would be completed and many of the 

to tb f 13 d Hydro-Electric project, the sanctioned estimate amounted 

61 lakhs Th/hnri r tlmate ^ s n re lI P to the end of 1927-28 would be 

01 mns. ihe budget estimate for 1927—29 was 46 lakhs. 


General Discussion of the Budget 


discu k ssioi l on tbe . Budget commenced on the 29tli FEBRUARY, 
Non-official members from all sides of the House, while congratulating the Fiua- 
the that [t was disappointing from the point of view of 

taxation P ^ h hlad failed t0 g lve rellc f to poor Zamindars by remission of 

1 ^nrW^QH^ff^ 0 +h l^ara, ^-Minister, quoted figures to show that Government always 
‘rflolS oAh h / 6VenU , es /£ d ov er-estiinated expenditure. Year after year, heavy 
nt?Q9« dlsI ^ 0 , s ? 1 remaine d unspent. Their assets at the end 

ment ^ said,W0ldd be 288 lakhs, and not 79 lakhs as stated in the financial state- 

fhp h rP 7 ^«c^ C nh tion ^ very ye S . was the Government justified, he asked, in 
fu 1 rT e remis&10n of taxation would imperil the progress of the province ? He 
advised the Government to be more charitable and generous and not to take advantage 

activities 1 o^t^Co^ though not organised were silently watching the 

Mcmber f s h als C o crUiSsed the hefr P eo 5' e . g ot exci,cd the "*ult would be disastrous, 
an d said that i n °1 as t * ven rP n nen nK ° f the s " mmer , sess i°» of the Council at Simla, 


was 


Tr Afyol Won of 1 ior oniv two session in the hills, 

abolished &ISh^ 1Ce expexldltllre > and sai ^ that « the Police Department 
Council 0 then^adjourned U d more P eace 111 f^ e country and less corruption. The 


corruption. 


r^2h^J S i^n RCff ’ e 7 er 7 ? idc of the house has criticised the Budget, 
£,?i; government and the Ministers replied to the various criticisms. ’ 
Hussain said that the Government fully respected the wishes of the Council 
♦w.a onrl rvv li resolutions passed by the Council, action had been taken on 9 resolu- 

w J o men i had “ cu *£ d vcr y ^eat expenditure in improving the water- 

logged tracts to save those areas from poverty. 

tLo^ eroz< ;k ban Noon, Minister, gave detailed information to the House about 
the lmpxovemente made in the Department of Public Health and the steps taken 
by the Government to eradicate malaria and to arrest the course of epidemics and 
the provisions made for improving rural sanitation. He said that there were no less 
than 8J1 dispensaries in the Punjab. The Local Self-Government Ministry had 
decided to allow town committees to have non-official presidents. 

^ r * Manoharlal, Education Minister, said that the Government was in full 
?S2? atby V 1 . tbe . a PP^al of the members regarding compulsory education In 
LL6 compulsion was m force in 451 rural areas. In 1927 the figure stood at *1 f,nn 
He said that the irate of progress had been most gratifying, and it had been a matter 
of encouragement to him that the proposed experiment of intensifying commilsion 
had the generous approval of the members. Their rapid expansion of nrfmnrv 
education and increased application of compulsion had been the nliwt },f ™!! 

H ? ,her * «■ Jirt'S rf«f.>ionaUfB«rs t 


iQKtJSasia£f m * — if 

Sir Geoflrey De Montmorency, Finance Member, speaking last, expressed thanks 
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valn^M JhJn USGful ^^estions made by the members. They were of enormous 
forward hv rn ? Snt and he welcomed especially the many concrete schemes put 
in which would be examined and studied with the same spirit 

the OovArnZ Y ^ fFer i d, i Th , e P r ?P°sals would be considered sympathetically by 
would Pi ™ h ? 1 ? fina ” cial Position, said the Finance Member, 

which would h/ 1oS ai w t0 fi the £ lmon . P 0mmissi0a - Another important matter 
f u l aid befor ® tbe . Commission was that while money was spent on 

the e Go\wnmr m - e ^ ? sohc l 9 ash to the Local Government, but went to 
tne Government of India m the shape of income-tax and railway receipts. 

aui^d^ asd Blackett’s statement in the Legislative Assembly extin- 
Co n ui if n 111C f contributions for all time, the Finance Member said that the 
iWil n ke t0 ex P re , ss T f rat J tude to Sir Basil for bringing the financial 

stafp nf at 1^.?. Government of India from a difficult and unstable position to such a 
Drovinpiol 8 P re " ar fl P ie niethods in which the recurring remission of 

Snqitinn IJ 5 ° nt I nbutl0n . would be employed by them, Sir Geoffrey said the whole 
vntPd tn I d be g0 - ne mt0 a S am > and no portion of that remission would be de- 

1,11 “» c »™» “ *» »»«• 

the members’ criticism of the Simla session, the Finance Member said 
Tf mnmLrfT! lme l U dl ! “ ot , a fj lch special importance to holding sessions in Simla. 
Tf tKte dld n ,°, t u V1S i l 1 ? • ll 0 T d ? SCS810U in Simla, they would consider the matter. 

Kit ffiTAIS S,Sft re 1 *• «•"—* — *» * h « 

The Budget discussion then concluded and the House adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

At T Government’s demands for grants commenced on the 2nd MARCH. 

At the outset Sir Fazli Hussain, Revenue Member, moved for the grant of the 
demand under the head “Land Revenue.” S 

Notices of nine amendments for reduction of the grant were given bv a number 
of pon-ofhcial members, but only three amendments were disposed ^>f on this day. 
th /g* firs aniendment moved bv Mr. Mahomed Hussain for a cut of Re. 1 from 
a h stOTmv'debate^' ^ , bel <!?. g t he .proposed increase in the pay of Tahsildars, raised 
and MV 7 m„wi q h i‘ C \ fc , lr Fazh . Hussain > Pandit Nanakchand, Mr. Sewakram 
and Mi. Mahomed Sadiq took a prominent part. The President had to call several 
members to order, and had to ask the mover to stop. 

nR llle ^ 8 *>nbution of copies of a pamphlet alleged to have been handed 
over to the mover of the motion by the Secretary TahsHdars’ AssSon the 
that if on enquiry he found that it has been distributed bv a mem¬ 
ber of the House, ho was afraid ho might have to take action against h'im It. was 

permission of° the* Chair nfrubd “? I t P W thc V 0Uncil Chamber without the 
permission or tne onan. He ruled that it should not be referred to at all in the 

b6eU Said ° n it9 basis should be expunged 

Late,, r&acns 

elation, and that he was authorised to inform the Government that the Tasildars 
On this an Rir th | 1 . n r r w e pr ? p0Se T d b | Y the c Government in their pay ^ 

President s bd t\ ,i ‘if S U8Sain ’ Leader of the House, drawing the attention of the 

president, said that if that was the wish of the House, he was readv to accent the 

S: t a h nd Sffy 8t °P. further increment in the pay of the 'Tahsildaw. He 
pointed out that the non-official members liad no right to put larger demands before 

It fc ° r f act T , lan 'T hat ‘be Government puVbe ore them?It vas u? 
the House to reduce the demand but not to increase it 1 

a.t ris mmss-s: 


MiNisr^ 



% 

2 
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Sir Fazli Hussain replying; said that he never meant any threat to any member. 
The amendment was eventually withdrawn and the House adjourned. 

On the 3rd MARCH five more amendments were moved urging cuts in the 
demand for land revenue, four of which were withdrawn after the Government 
members had given full information on the points raised by the debate, and one 
was ruled by the President as out of order. 

The amendments that were withdrawn wanted to discuss the colonisation policy 
of the Government, the pay of Patwaris and the Government policy in connection 
with sales by auction of Government waste land. 


Question of Introducing Permanent Settlement 


Chaudhuri Afzal Haq’s amendment for a reduction of the total grant bv Re. 1 
tc urge for permanent settlement in the Punjab, was ruled out of order by the 
President on the ground that so long as the Punjab Land Alienation Act was in 
force the Government had no power to introduce permanent settlement. The right 
course, he said, was to take steps to have the Act amended to that effect, and not¬ 
to criticise the Government for what it could not possibly do under the law in force. 
So long as the Punjab Land Revenue Act was on the statute book, the duty of 
the Government was to administer the Revenue Department m accordance with that 
Act ; and if it failed to do so its acts were open to criticism for its failure. The 
motion as it stood went beyond the Act and was therefore out of order. It was 
open to the mover to bring a Bill with the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General or to move a resolution asking the Government to make necessary mo¬ 
difications of the law. 


The Excise Demand. 


Sardar Jogendra Singh, Minister for Agriculture, next moved demand No, 2, 
requesting a grant of Rs. 14,42,500 under “Excise.” 

Notices of three amendments had been given by Chaudhuri Afzal Haq for a 
reduction of the total grant by Re. 1 to urge on the Government the necessity of 
pursuing a policy of partial or total prohibition. Before the member could move the 
amendments, the President ruled that all amendments were in his opinion out of 
order. He said that until the present Excise Act was amended, the Council could not 
discuss the policy of total prohibition, as the policy could be charged only by changing 
the law. 

The total demand under “Excise” was then opposed by Mr. Afzal Haq who 
criticised the excise policy of the Government, and asked the Minister to amend the 
present law, and bring about prohibition as quickly as possible. 

A number of non-official members supported the demand, and pointed out that 
the prohibition would increase illicit consumption of liquor and that temperance 
reform should begin at home, and that the local Opium Act should be more vigoro¬ 
usly put into operation by the Municipalities. The Council then adjourned. 


Motion For cut in Forest Grant 


On the 5th MARCH, the sitting of the Council was more or less dull not only 
because most of the amendments were ruled out of order by the President, but also 
because many members who had given notice of amendments were not in their 
seats when the time came for moving those motions. 

The demand under Stamps was carried without a discussion, and so were dem¬ 
ands under Forest (Capital), Registration, Irrigation and Debt services. 

Chaudhuri Ram Singh's amendment for si reduction of the total grant by Re. 1 
in the demand under Forests raised a discussion on the general policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment in regard to administration of forests. 

Several non-official members, supporting the amendment, criticised the forest nolicv 
and asked the Government to abolish the cattle tax. " ^ ’ 

The Revenue Member assured the Plouse that the Government was administering 
the Forest Department in the interest of the people of the province and that the 
cattle-tax was not meant to fill the coffers of the Government. 

The amendment being pressed by the mover was put to the House and declared 
lost by the President, 

A division wa3 then challenged. The President declined to divide the House, 
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pointing out # that tlic object of the motion was to discuss the general policy of the 
Forest Administration, and that the purpose being served there was no necessity 
for putting the motion to vote. 

The demand was then put to vote and carried. 

Chaudhuri Chotnram, who moved an amendment for reduction of the total grant 
by Re, 1 (one) in the demand under Irrigation (Capital), drew the attention of the 
Government to the absence of any budget provision for undertaking the execution of 
the Bhakra Dam scheme and requested that the scheme be put into operation without 
delay. 

Sir Fazli Hussain assured the mover and the House that both the Governor and 
himself were anxious to complete the scheme, and that they were approaching the 
Government of India for sanction. The mover withdrew the motion, and the demand 
was carried. 


General Administration Demand. 


The demand under General Administration (Reserved) was under discussion, when 
the Council adjourned. 

The first amendment under this demand moved by Chaudhuri Choturam for Re. 
1 cut to urge the abolition of Divisional Commissioners was ruled out of order by 
the President. The second amendment moved by Pandit Nanakchand for a cut of 
Rs. 100 from the item—Commissioners—to urge upon the Government the ,necessity 
of abolishing the establishment of Divisional Commissioners was allowed by the 
President after a lengthy debate in which Mr. Manoharlal, Education Minister, gave 
a lucid exposition of the rules prevailing in Parliament. 


On the 7tli MARCH Government sustained the first defeat of the session 
when Mr. Afzal Haq’s motion for a token cut in the demand under General Ad¬ 
ministration (Reserved), urging separation of the Judiciary from the Executive, was 
carried despite strong Government opposition. 

The mover made a lengthy speech, pointing out that people could not expect 
justice so long as the Judiciary and the Executive were not Iscparated, and referred 
to several cases where the High Court, had passed severe strictures on magistrates 
for not. taking an unbiassed judicial view and consulting the Police prosecuting 
agency in deciding cases. Non-officials from every side of the House supported the 
motion. 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, Fiuance Member, explaining why no action was 
taken on the recommendation of the Committee appointed in 1921, said that there was 
financial stringency at that time. Later, there was an extraordinary wave of crime 
m the province. The Government did not consider it advisable to weaken the power 
of the Executive, though it considered the separation of functions as an obviously 
right- principle. They had to face facts and not to take comfort with high sounding 
theories. The Government was primarily responsible for law and order. If crime 
was a negligible factor in the Punjab, they could experiment with theories, but 
that was not the case. The Police administration report showed no decrease in 
crime. 


. Sir Geoffrey then referred to the wave of communal disturbances in the Punjab 
Since the Multan riots of 1922, ending with the Lahore riot last May, which was 
still fresh in memory. He thought that only the action of the District Magistrates 
and the co-operation of officials and non-officials checked outbreaks, and kept the 
situation under control after the riots. At present it was difficult for the Govern¬ 
ment to accept the theory of separation of functions. 

A non-official member, Bpeaking next, said that the Government should not take 
advantage of communal disturbances. This was the one argument Government was 

advancing whenever popular demands were put forward, and that “ - 

why they did not want the Simon Commission. The Commission 
same reply as the Finance Member had given to-day, 

Sardar Bakhtawar Singh said that it was better if the Punjab were put under 
ma !p! a a ^. an that they should have courts where people could not get justice, 
division ra0tl0U was vo ^ e auc ^ cari ’i ec ^> the Government not challenging a 

The next amendment moved by Mr. Afzal Haq for a token cut urging the 
Government to give Government advertisements to all newspapers having a circuia- 
rion oi one thousand or more, was lost, the majority who opposed it characterising 


was the reason 
would give the 
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the J>i ab Vernacular Press as most irresponsible and as fomenting communal 
ill-will. 

Before the Council adjourned, the President referred to Lord Sinha’s death, 
and said that the loss was a loss to the whole of India. He was sure Lord Sinha’s 
death would be universally mourned. 

On the 8th tyEARQH the demand under General Administration (reserved) was 
Cai Tv! ln Council w ith only a cut of Ke. 1. effected yesterday. 

Of the two amendments moved on this day one was withdrawn after the mover 
protested ngainst the meagre representation of Zamindars particularly in South East 
Puninb among Extra Assistant Commissioners and Tahsildars. 

T in other cut, which was lost, urged the Government to give more facilities for 
keeping arms. 

h ive amendments were ruled out, and the total grant though opposed by a 
sect' on of the House, was carried. fc» i ^ j 

The next demand under General Administration (transferred) was carried without 
any discussion. 


Demand Under Justice 

When the demand under “Justice” was moved, Mr. Mahomed Saddique urged 
a token cut to discuss the system of recruitment of Sub-Judges by the High Court, 
rie asked the Government to recruit them from the members of the Bar and from 
ainerent communities on the basis of population for a number of years, and to 
give a fair proportion in the service to all the communities. Discussion on the 
amendment had not concluded, when the House adjourned. 

On the 9th MARCH full four hours were devoted for discussing two 
amendments urging token cuts in the demand “Administration of Justice” to request 
™*?T T S men not - e that while bruiting Sub-Judges the proportion of the 
^Presentation of the various communities should be fixed in order to avoid excessive 

° f 0n -? i P oI tlcuIar cI ? ss m the Judicial service and that Zamindar 
Governfe resofutbn of 1^! ^ “ CXUCSS ° f the pr0p0rti0n fixed * 

i took , a A live Jy tur P during the latter part of the day. 
thp and i 8poke strongly against those who encouraged communalism in 

K nL^ r? CeS ’ ^ an J e( tk ? Government of the danger of the communal poison 

reoresentat ion d f ° r £ de A nite declaration of policy regarding communal 

were > Hf ald> °u the x eve of examination by the Simon Oom- 
giv^rclear reply hey ^ ° T Unfit f ° r 8elf ^ overnm ent, and the House must 

hn<?k f *? e ^ontmorency, Finance Member, observed that the communal 

Lf s , 0 , ce adopted con Id not be applied to one service alone. The question would 
be asked why it should not be extended to all the other services under the Local 
Government. In view of the importance of the subject lie gave the history of the 
origin and growth of representation in the services since the days of the Company 
r le. VY lien the East India Company came to India, said the Finance Member 
tney round monopoly of services. Ministerial appointments lay in the hands of a 
certain class and they considered it unfair. That led to the well-known statement 
oi policy made by the Governor-General in 1833 before the assumption of the 
Government by the Crown that there should be no governing class whatever in 
iirmsh India. Other tests of qualifications should be adopted in"the public services 
lhe same thread was taken up in the Queen's declaration and later bv the Public 
Services Commission of 1911. After a few years in the Central Legislature a private 
member brought a motion, which was accepted by the Government as a correct 
statement of the case, that one community or class should not over-weigh the scale 
in the matter of the services, but that as far as possible, the claims of nil the 
communities should be considered. This question was taken up bv the Punjab 

Srnn^? ?! 1919 ’ •" Whi ° h - hCy f T d that afc ,hat ti( " e the Zamindar 
came ZS! ! n tho P r OT“- P 8 ?' 1 '* * ' ar « e P»rt of the taxes. Later they 
S r^rni t mdn t l "l U910n8 -- hfhciencv was the first consideration. It was decided 
T fe Si t the 8 f rvlCcS 8,,ou d be 90 "! ade 88 n ot to exclude anv one class, 
re rOLmdc t rr?^ a / lg / d . C0 'T una ! .proportion opined the Finance Member, was 
retrogacle. It tried to destroy the original declaration of 1833, because the Govern- 
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ment was a government for all and not for one class. The cut motion was even¬ 
tually withdrawn. Another cut was negatived by a majority of one vote. 

The whole demand under “Justice”, when put to vote w’as opposed, and declared 
lost. On a division being challenged by the Government, the demand was carried 
by 36 to 27 votes. The Council then adjourned. 

President Withdraws Previous Ruling 

At the commencement of the sitting, the President announced that he 
found on going through the debates of the Punjab Council during the past seven 
years, that while, discussing demands for grants, the Council had discussed matters 
involving legislation in a number of cases. Though his ruling, that during the 
budget session while demands for grants were under discussion the matters involving 
legislation could not be discussed, was constitutionally quite sound and in accord 
with Parliamentary practice, in view of the fact that a convention and practice had 
already been established on the point, he did not propose to follow it in future. 

Treatment of Political Prisoners 

On the 12th MARCH the Government sustained a second defeat when a 
token cut moved by Mr. Afzal Haq, demanding better treatment of political 
prisoners, in the demand under “Jails and Convict Settlements” was carried, the 
Government not challenging a division. More than half a dozen members, who had 
jail experience, spoke on the motion, relating the harsh treatment meted out to 
political prisoners and the humiliations they had suffered for political offences not 
involving moral turpitude. 

Other non-officials supported the motion and asked the Government not to treat 
them worse than European prisoners and convicts. 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, the Finance Member, replying on behalf of the 
Government, "informed the House about the recent rules regarding special class 
prisoners, and regretted that there had been cases where these rules were not. follo¬ 
wed Where special class prisoners did not receive the treatment they should have 
received under the rules, this fault, he said, could be removed by official inspection 
or by non-official visitors. He assured the House that if non-official visitors brought 
to his notice any case in which special class prisoners were not treated according 
to the rules, he would give that case his immediate attention. He added that he 
should be only too happy to see the day when there would be no so-called political 
prisoners. He was glad that there were in the Punjab only very few of them at 
the present moment. He hoped that the House would not think that the Govern¬ 
ment was unsympathetically inclined or had any bias against these prisoners. The 
desire of the Government was that they should be fairly treated, and he would 
exert all the efforts in his power to see that they received humane treatment, 
which the rules entitled them to receive. 

Other cuts were withdrawn, snd the total demand minus one rupee was put, and 
carried. 

The Police Demand. 

The Finance Member then moved the demand under “Police.” 

Mr. Ferozuddin Khan moved an amendment for the reduction of Re. 1 in respect 
of the item of Rs. 62,23,340, being the total pay of the establishment and t^ raise 
a discussion on the lack of efficiency in the Police. The discussion on the 
smendment was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On the 13th MARCH voting on Government demands for grants concluded 
after the House had voted the police demand. At the end of a lengthy 
debate in which lack of efficiency in the police was criticised by noh-officials 
from every side of the House and references were, made to the alleged high¬ 
handedness of the police in Lahore in dispersing the crowd of demonstrators on 
the day of the Simon Commission’s arrival in the city, guillotine was applied 
at 5 p.m. by the President and the remaining demands were put and carried. 

During the debate on the cut proposed by liana Ferozuddin in the demand 
under Police, reference was made by several non-official members to the police 
interference while the boycotters were demonstrating on the dav of the Simon 
Commission’s arrival in Lahore and to the excesses committed outside the Lohari 
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Gate the same evening, when some prominent Congress and Khilafat leaders were 
belaboured with lathis and one Congress worker was thrown into a dirty dram 
and also beaten. , . _ , 

Mr. Emerson, Chief Secretary, replied on behalf of the Government, ror 
many weeks past, said the Chief Secretary, the police in Lahore were having _ an 
extremely trying and arduous time. Almost every night there was a meeting. 
There had been no prohibitory order whatsoever issued by the Government. 
Although from the reports he had seen daily there had not been a single meet¬ 
ing at which one or more speakers had not* made speeches which rendered them 
liable for prosecution under the Criminal Law’, the Government deliberately 
refrained from prosecution, because they did not wish to prevent those who 
opposed the Simon Commission from giving expression to their opinions. The 
greatest possible latitude had been given. On Friday last a large meeting was 
held outside the city, and it was decided to hold another meeting inside the city 
the next day and take a procession largely composed of people summoned from 
outside Lahore. There was again no proclamation by the District Magistrate 
or anybody else, that such a procession would be forbidden nor was the proces¬ 
sion actually forbidden. It w’as doubtful whether the procession could safely be 
taken through the city having regard to the feelings of all the communities. 
r J lie majority of shopkeepers were ' against such a demonstration ; and eventually 
it was considered safe to take the procession through the city under police 
protection. The police protected the boycotters from the shopkeepers who might 
otherwise have come into collision. (Raizada Hansraj: Thank you.) Again, in 
pursuance of the policy of giving those opposed to the Statutory Commission an 
opportunity of registering their personal protest, every facility was given to the 
demonstrators gathered at the Railway Station on Saturday. Under very great 
provocation, the police showed wonderful patience. 

Referring to the allegations of the vernacular press, that the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner gave an assurance to certain members of the crowd outside the 
railway station, that the Simon Commission would pass that way, and at the last 
minute by a ruse the Commission was taken another way, the Chief Secretary 
said the Deputy Commissioner and other police officers assured the demonstrators 
that if they obeyed orders and spread themselves in an orderly fashion along 
the Empress Road, the members of the Simon Commission would pass that way, 
and that they w T ould have an opportunity of demonstrating their disapproval. # But 
in defiance of the orders of the police a small band insisted on staying inside 
the station yard, and they w’ere prevented from making a demonstration. Had 
they acted according to the promise of the Deputy Commissioner and other 
police officers, they would have been given, as the rest of the demonstrators were 
given, every opportunity for recording their protest. He knew the desire of 
most of the members of the House, that the Government should avoid repressive 
measures as far as possible, and thought that every reasonable member of the House 
would agree that the Government in following that policy carried toleration and 
forbearance to the utmost limit. Every credit was due to the police for loyally 
carrying out the policy of the Government under great provocation and in trying 
circumstances keeping their temper and avoiding breach of-the peace. 

The Finance Member replying to the debate referred to the incident on _ Saturday 
near Mr. Lachmandas’s house, and said he had not yet seen the official report 
on the subject, and reserved judgment until he had seen that report. He assured 
the House that he would make enquiries regarding the incidents outside the 
Lohari Gate. 

The cut was lost, and the total demand for police was voted. 


J 


The Reforms Enquiry 


On the 14th MARCH there was tense excitement in the Council when it 
reassembled to transact official business. The visitors’ gallery waB crowded by 
European ladies and attendance in the House was almost full. 

The unusual interest was due to the motion on the agenda paper by a member 
of the Government that the Council do proceed to elect a committee of 7 repre¬ 
sentatives to take part in the joint conference with the Indian Statutory 
Commission. Sir John Simon 3 and the Commissioners who were expected to be 
present as visitors did not come. 

The President read out the notice of an adjournment motion which was 


misr^ 
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given by Mr. Mahomed Sadiq to discuss the alleged objectionable treatment meted 
out to an honourable member of the House by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Jullunder. He announced that the adjournment* motion would be taken up 
after interpellations. 

When Sir Fazli Hussain rose to move the election of a committee by the 
Punjab Council to take part in the Joint Conference with the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion, Sardar Labh Singh rose to a point of order, saying that according to the 
Standing Orders, seven days* notice was required for a motion, whereas notice 
of this motion was given to the members of the House only the previous day at 
4 p.m. He knew that the President had discretionary power to* allow a motion even 
without notice or with short notice ; but considering the controversial nature 
of the motion and its importance, he asked the President not to allow the motion. 

Sir Fazli Hussain said he thought every member of the House had ample 
occasion to study the important question long before notice of the motion was 
given to the House ; and he hoped the attempt to prevent discussion of this 
important question would not be successful. 

Dr. Alam said that no time was given to the-House to move amendments to the 
motion as according to Standing Orders two days’ notice was necessary. How 
could they move amendments when notice of the motion was given only the 
previous day at 4 p. m ? 

The President said that the point had been considered by him before and lie had 
agreed to the motion being put on the agenda paper. He had instructed the 
Secretary of the Council to take notice of amendments to this motion from the 
members and if any member wanted to move an amendment he could do so till 
the motion was disposed of. But if the honourable members did not want to 
discuss the motion, he would refuse permission to the Leader of the House to 
move the motion. The President then took the sense of the House which wa» 
in favour of discussing the motion forthwith, and he therefore allowed the 
discussion. 


Sir Fazli Hussain's Resolution 

Sir Fazli Hussain then moved that the Legislative Council do proceed to elect 
a committee of seven representatives to take part in the joint conference with the 
Statutory Commission. He said he did not want to rush the motion, but was 
prepared to elect a committee even in the May session of the Council, according 
to the wishes of Raja Narendranath, Leader of the Hindu Party. His motion, 1 i 
adopted, would not force the Council to elect a committee forthwith. 

At this stage, Mr. Afzal Haq moved that the debate be Adjourned. He made 
a lengthy speech in Urdu criticising the manner and haste in which the Govern¬ 
ment were trying to elect a committee. 

On the conclusion of his speech, the motion was put to vote and lost by 14 
voting for, and 55 against. The debate on Sir Fazli Hussain’s motion was then 
resumed. 

Mr. Mahomed Sadiq (Nationalist) said the Governor could not ignore the will 

, e nation outside the House, by offering a sop to the members. It was much 
better to die with honour than to live with "dishonour. The appointment of the 
Commission was an insult to India. He asked* the Government to withdraw the 
motion. 

Mr. Bodhraj (Congress) said that there could be no greater insult to the manhood 
of India than the appointment of the all-White Commission. All the political 
parties in the country and the Legislative Assembly, and some % local Legislatures 
had declared that they would have nothing to do with the Commission ; and though 
the party to which he belonged was in a minority, they would also express their 
want of confidence in the Commission. There was no necessity for the Commission 
to take the trouble of coming to India, as the report 'they would submit- must 
have already been prepared. 

Sir Fazli Hussain : Have you seen a copy of the report ? 

Mr. Bodhraj said his heart told him that the report must be ready, and they 
all knew what that report would be. 

Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan (National Unionist) said that refusal to co-operate 
with the Commission would be wrong, a9 the status the Committee of the 
Legislature would be the same as that of the Commission. They should do their 
nest to put their case, and get as much out of the Commission and Parliament 
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At 545 closure was applied to the debate. 

• ® ir Hussain, replying to the debate, said that the question had been discussed 
m tne Central Legislature, and in some local legislatures and :in the public press. 
They might all have read Sir i John Simon’s letter to H. E. the Viceroy. The 

reports ot the Committees of the local legislatures would be added as appendices 
w 1 mm l ' ep n Vt °L Commission. He added that the Government had no desire 
nf tUn n P° m . m \ ttQe - He was simply carrying out the wishes of the Chairman 
n 0IUnU - SS1 - 011 J 9p al legislatures should elect Committees to work 

tthe C>om mission. This Council was a reflex of various schools of thought; 

a cl the Council could only be truly representative, if it reflected the views of 

? f ,, peo J? le# 0ne aspect of the debate, he said, hurt him. It was 

alleged that the Government as a whole were offering temptation of all sorts to 
*5? .. He trusted, that the views of the House were not what the member 

who smcl so held. If the Opposition leader wanted to carry Ithc House with him 
have dubbed the supporters of the Government as dishonest. The 
The mi, orii?n S f s tCd t °H ^ 1 “ d ,', stmcfc P arties > Congress, Khilafat and Nationalist, 

“«fXuib.™ "S, by M m “* ,0 lS * “» “ <>» *iU> 

Motion Carried 

iio^outfthen^joS^ ^ ”*** the 0ppositio11 uot challenging a division. 
Alleged insult to M. L. C. 

On the loth MARCH a motion for adjournment regarding the alleged obieefcirm- 

lh^nl t Poi Dient mete , d 0l i fc by Deputy Commissioner, Jullundur.'to Chaudhuri 
Abdul Rahman, member of the Punjab Council, was taken up. Speeches were 

to a hfthe e mo^n g f™* enquiry by the Government into the^lle^tion refe^ 

Dr. Mahomed Alam remarked that it was adding insult to inquiry The 
Government should issue instructions making such things impossible in future' 1 
Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, speaking for the Government, said that the dignity 
of the members of the House was as dear to the Government as to any others 
in the House. On that account, the Government had not taken exception to the 

members oUhfcouncib °® CC " ° f Goverument shoukl sk °w courtesy to the 

lp<Lr r frn? m ff S0 ^ Sec . ret F y to the Government, speaking later, read out a 

1928 ^n whfpl?^? Ut ^ C0I ? m ^ Sl0De - r - bearin £ on th e incident of 24th January 
Member nnd l^ nni? - eputy Commissioner had stated that the action of the Honhle 
Memoer and ins colleagues was objectionable and had cUnhvl fw , 

used atny objectionable word except eornTplT tt? “of Z 

•e 4 P auc ]j fc 5" ana k Chand, having listened carefully to the debate contended that 
if the allegations were true, serious notice should be taken. He agreed that th* 
matter should not be dropped, and urged an inquiry. g tbat the 

ThPrw h -i r I i Khan 8ll ^ e8ted that * he matter should not be dropped 

The Council had before it two statements, one against the other. 

nnlniw! 0 wi tb ? fc T d8 ready at a11 time to receive members of the Council 
and others, and there should be no mis-apprehension. council 

VPT p ? j t0 vote ’ and declared carried. After this supplementary 
grant* regarding different departments were voted. mary 

£ G i P un Jab Adulteration of Food (Amendment) Bill was introduced and 
n.hmirnlri Corui ™ ttee » consisting of eleven members. The House’ then 

Sra&a & „r* **> “* ** "■* *» -* * *«* W «So^s 
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The Assam Legislative Council 

The Assam Legislative Council commenced its Budget session at Shillong on the 
28th MARCH 1928. His Excellency the Governor addressing the Council said: 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen, „ f t_. 

I have come to adress you to-day because. the list of the agenda toi /ne 
ensuing session includes several matters of primary importance to the province 
and about some of them I wish to state the attitude of the Assam Government 
io that there may be no misunderstanding. 

The Simon Committee 

You will be asked to elect a committee consisting of seven members of your 
Council to assist the Statutory Commission so far as this province is concerned. 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Sir John Simon, Chairman of the Commission 
have already clearly stated why they wish such committees to be appointed ancl 
what their functions will be. You have also doubtless read in the papers the 
arguments for and against any such co-operation with the Commission, lnere 
is no need for me to repeat all these details now. I can only tell you that the 

people in England, with whom in the last resort must rest under the existing 

conditions India’s future, regard the attempted boycott of the Commission as essential¬ 
ly a symptom of irresponsibility. Why I ask you to elect a committee is that 
I believe in the interests of the province and its future developments. It would 
be of real advantage not merely to the members of the Royal Commission but 
to you yourselves, that there should be a definitely arranged opportunity for me 
intimate discussion of the various problems which will come before the Commis¬ 
sion. Borne are peculiar to this province, as for example, the fact that including 

the State of Manipur an area of roughly two thirds of the province as at present 

constituted, is either held by the Native States or is a frontier tract or is popu¬ 
lated by the hill tribes who at present are under a special form of administration. 

Another special problem is the retention or transfer of Sylhefc and the possible 
further developments that might follow the return of that district to Bengal. 
Should Cachar or a part thereof follow what would be the fate of Goalpara. 

I saw it stated in some papers to my surprise, since I had never received a 
letter about it or written a word upon the subject to the Government of India, 
that there was a proposal to constitute a North East Frontier Province. Now 
though the Assam Government has never suggested or contemplated or been 
asked to consider any 6uch arrangement, it is of course . possible that in the 
evidence to be placed before the Commission this suggestion might be made. A 
committee of the kind proposed would certainly facilitate the discussion of any 
»uch proposal if put forward. . , 

A third special feature of the province is that it is, as compared with the 
neighbouring provinces of Bengal and Bihar, undeveloped. Assam to-day and for 
some years to come must attract immigrants as she was in the past. It may be, 
therefore, that in the discussions of our future constitution some may wish* to 
have special provisions for the future of these immigrants as for example by 
allowing the creation of more constituencies when waste lands come under plough 
and villages replace jungle. Others may be equally anxious to see’that the interests 
of the present population of Assam are safeguarded. There is also the question 
of expenditure on the Frontier and the maintenance of that fine corps, the 
Assam Rifles. 

Problems of Assam 

These are all the problems special to Assam. Others we share with the other 

E rovinces such as the representation of minorities, a separate or combined electorate, 
nancial arrangements with the Central Government, the conditions of public 
services and appointment of ministers or members and the like. 
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Surely a committee, representative as far as may be of the various places 
and interests in this province, can give the Royal Commission useful advice on 
the evidence placed before them. Surely this is an opportunity which should 
not be missed. Even if there is, as there well may be a difference of opinion 
as between the different members of the committee elected by this Council, a 
discussion with the Commission should clarify the issues, give them a useful 
means of testing the evidence offered and possibly point the way to the reconcilia¬ 
tion of divergent interests or at least to the best * compromise that the situation 
affords. 

Sir John Simon and his colleagues will, as experts, be examining a system of 
Government introduced from the United Kingdom. They will wish to find out 
how far it has adapted itself to the Indian requirements, what further steps can 
safely bo taken, whether any safeguards may be necessary against racial, communal 
or predatory legislation, or any precautions * to ensure financial stability. They 
will welcome a free discussion with the seyen members of this Council who as 
local experts, can tell them how in their opinion the various proposals will work 
out in practice, whether and if so, why any of the evidence is in their opinion 
unreliable or whether any of the theories advanced are impracticable under the 
present conditions in Assam. 

What is wanted now is a recognition and frank discussion of facts rather than 
the propounding of theories. . It is difficult to see what practical purpose can 
be served. now by an exhibition of discontent with the present form of Government 
or by voicing utterly impracticable demands such as total independence. We do 
not want to waste time discussing what might have been but to recognise what 
has been. It is very easy to creat a glut of ideology but it could only serve as 
a smoke screen to obscure the real difficulties to be faced. I said just now that we 
have our own special problems. Yet, it is true, that Assam in miniature reflects 
very much British India as a whole. 

Just over 100 years ago—and a century is not a long time in the history of 
a nation—much against their. will the British Government in Calcutta decided, to 
undertake the Government of this province. Lot me quote you an extract from 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s book “The North East Frontier of Bengal”. “Nothing 
could have been more wretched than the state of Assam when the Valley was 
first occupied by our troops. Thirty thousand Assamese had been carried o‘ff a* 
slaves by the Burmese. Many thousands had lost their lives and large tracts of 
country Bad been laid desolate by wars, famines and pestilences which for nearly 
half a century had afflicted the province. The remnant of the people had almost 
• 11 P 'cultivation supporting themselves chiefly on jungle roots and plants. 
Nobility and priestly families had to return to Goalpara or other refuges in 
British territory, often after losing all their property and with them had gone 
crowds _ of dependents, glad to escape from the miseries of their native land. We 
round the Assam \ alley surrounded north, east, and south by numerous savage 
and wailike tribes whom the decaying authority of the Assam dynasty had failed 
of late years to control and whom the disturbed condition of the province had 
incited to encroachment.” 1 

jSuch was Assam as wc found it \ and as a result of peaceful development 
under British Rule in 1921, the population totalled close of eight millions. To¬ 
day I am told it may be approaching ten millions whose future happiness will depend 
to no small degree on the outcome of the report of the Statutory Commission. A 
benevolent despotism replaced the chaos and it has been replaced in turn by 
modified form of democracy which is now to undergo examination. It lies with 
you, gentlemen, to decide whether recognising the facts of the past and the 
actual, coudition of the present as they are to-day not as you would like them 
t0 . V e J T ° U give such assistance as may be in your power to the Royal Com¬ 

mission in the hope that the next century may witness even a greater peaceful 
development under the form of Government which will differ almost as markedly 
from its predecessor of 1826 as that the Government did form various rulers, 
, om they replaced. Here in Assam, we know as a fact that if to-morrow the 
claim tor National Independence was granted and the British cleared out of Assam 
and took no further part in her administration or in guaranteeing her security 
under the British flag, the province would speedily revert to conditions of a century 
ago^and instead of our sitting* here to discuss whether" we should continue to ebanm 
onfwT f 068 htigation. there would be only one form of taxation in the province 
and that a.poll tax collected by a head-hunter. I suggest to you that concertat 
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existing constitution is likely to be of greater practical 
Denent to the province than a renunciation of the existing form of Government or 
he propound.ng of w^d theories When I last addressef you I was new to the 

SStodSl dc'dis -icL 1 f ° SCe 11 33 f^.of it 'as I Sd Tnd havl 

r i 1 l “ • 1 j • i , ejLCept . three > 8,1 subdivisions except four. Everywhere 
I have been remved with great kindness and courtesy. Everywhere requests 5 were 

beat needf‘tntilC '^Tn *? h i ™P r ? ve . ment . P'ofced a.i discussT and "the 
iocai necas ventilated. In the Budget and in the two resolutions which will he 

SaJfiS* Cmpt " madC t0 meCt SOme 0f ae^TemenUso far 

butVwou 0 ld?[kl°to e rtfrr a ?l« Pate ! h<3 sp “ ch °t. thc Hon ’ blc France Member 
mu j would like to lefei to one or two matters. First then as retrards the nninm 

revenue. I have seen it stated in fact, I have also been told fi ?hat the Is‘am 

that 0t we‘a y re IU i e e!ucHnt U tn y f nK to discourage the consumption of opium and 
Xo n “ , t0 fpre ?° thc revenue. Gentlemen, such is not the case. 

has done and [1 <K Ttfe’r^ Assara f wlthout ^cognising the harm that opium 
udb uone ana is doing. ihe Government arc as anxious, as vou are to stnn it 

but enriuines I made convinced me that contraband opium' finds its wav ^into 
ofeuSSt • a “ d that a „ mcre restriction of‘issue/ from 

SI %rSl cr E e 

i 

necessary for the staff to deal with /muslin-? ‘ y0U t0 g,VG 1,9 flmd8 

roachor tL-°absenceof'thenf 3 'T Everywhere I went there were complaints about 
year the DeputyComfeJ n'T lV® a fact that , at ccrtain seasons of the 
rail road and river T T « if Labhlm P»r would be compelled travelling by 
CO odd miles awnv as lie uonirl n g g0 . 1° his^ subdivision of north Lakhimpur 

£„ ’S” f"f'doibfStaVSloSte 

especially in the east and north. ‘ P t0 ade ‘ '° we need more rail ways 

the improvement of‘m^n^Tnes^of^omJlfuidfJtloifTnd^ 1 ^’ °' ( ie ^ 01 * oan to facilitate 

Railway against the oss if thfv * 1 • n nn , d ano , ther t0 guarantee the E. B. 

the Tezpur Balipara Railway 1 Wehone thit^this^l'^^ from .„ 1 ; ln K ,a to join up with 
course up to North Liklnmrmr u v e *{f n810n will be continued in due 

does not pay its*way the further ^ta.S„ bdl 7 e M t, {f t TV* at lirst tfcis tension 
very badly served in th/n Vnir If ®? tensl °? would be development of an area now 

pro^rs th i 

IhJ^m b ^ hthig so^restii^tc^by^th^deSre^f^h/^egislativ^Co^ncil^^M 1 ^ 

l h J»' h ‘" area ? demand improved water supply. Somewhere wiier Meanwhile 
exist as at Garhati, Jorhat and Svlhet. Others like K n ‘ tei aIread y 

Sun^mpi)], wish to start water works. I have not had the rrrmp^ a ’ P^rugarli, 

not fully justified by needs of locality. But unhappily we 18 

the recurring charges which scheme for regular improvement nf ^ unds to meet 
wfmld entail Each municipal board wants noT TcreW lonn "P* 1 ? 

We also need an expert staff to prepare schemes wi y ° i- 1 0 gl i ant 111 aid » 

consent to an increase in the Stamp Duties sanrtinnpH y0l ?l tteref ore, to 

ss-a® ware 
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that a fair portion thereof will be devoted to the improvement of water supply not 
only in rural but in urban areas. 

As regards the milk supply, will you pardon my saying that the Assamese cattle 
iu the matter of lactation are worst I have come across in India. There is in many 
places a dearth of milk in the districts, even where large grazing grounds exist. In 
some of the hospital only milk for patients comes from tins. Children rarely taste 
it. We hope in due course to receive the recommendations of the lloyal Agricultural 
Commission on this matter but meanwhile we have started a small dairy farm with 
good breed of cattle at Kkanapara and I am told that in Gauhati a Co-operative 
Dairy Society has been formed. I hope many others in due course will follow and I 
can assure you that the Government will do all they can to assist. What we chiefly 
need at present is expert advice as regards breeding and feeding. Given thus, we 
can work out schemes and come to you in the hope that you will supply the 
necessary funds. This leads me to mention the vexed question of grazing reserves. 
There are those who think that free grazing and an extension of the already large 
reserves would solve problem. I have in my tours visited some of those reserves 
and my enquiries lead me to believe that the findings of the. committee over which 
Mr. Bentinck presided are correct. We collect fees on a scale much lighter than that 
prevailing elsewhere, but the absence of inspecting authority results, I fear, in some 
people paying who should not pay whilst others who should escape. We are again 
suggesting to the Legislative Council that the grazing superintendents should be 
appointed. If you do not agree to this I shall accept your decision and the whole 
question will be reconsidered. One point I would like to make quite clear. You 
cannot forego the revenue which can be obtained from these lands and you ask, 
and quite rightly, for funds for the "Nation-Building Departments. But if you want 
them you cannot afford to starve the Revenue Producing Departments. Gentlemen, 
if anyone asked me what was my policy in Assam, I should say that the Provincial 
Governor is primarily concerned with the administration and that his policy neces¬ 
sarily is that of the Government of India. But given your assistance within 
limitations of our present constitution such policy, as I can have, may be stated 
in six words, viz., less opium, more milk, better communications. The extent to which 
these hopes can be realised must largely depend on your assistance and this I 
earnestly invite.” 

Budget Statement for 1928-29 


After the Governor’s address the Hon’ble Mr. A. W. Botham introducing the 
Assam Budget for 1928-29, *said that for the year 1927-28 he estimated 
the opening balance at Rs. 61,20,000, the total receipts at 288 lakhs 
and the * total expenditure at 283 half lakhs. Subsequently the 
provincial contribution of 15 lakhs was remitted (about half permanently and about 
half temporarily^, while the supplementary demands for Rs. 1,41,000 were voted by 
the Council. Allowing for these modifications the budget estimate of expenditure 
was 212 lakhs in the revised estimates. The total receipts w T ere placed at 270 lakhs 
instead of 266 lakhs and the total expenditure at 265 half lakhs instead of 269 three- 
fourth lakhs. On the whole they were better of! than was expected to bo by about 
24 lakhs, of which 15 lakhs represented the remission of provincial contribution, 

2 half lakhs difference in opening balance, 2 lakhs due to improvement in revenue 
and 4 half lakhs due to savings under the expenditure. 

It was expected to start 1928-29 with an opening balance of 6S lakhs. They 
placed the total receipts at 280 lakhs. The Budget provided for an expenditure of 
approximately 208 lakhs. Of this 287 half lakhs are on Revenue account and 8 half 
lakhs on capital account. Out of the total expenditure on Revenue Account the 
cost of carrying on the administration, as it stands, may be taken at 243 lakhs 
whilst 27 half lakhs more were required for completion or cbntinuance of incomplete 
works projects in hand. Thus the obligatory expenditure amounted to 
270 lakhs as against the receipts from revenue hegds amounting to 278 
lakhs. On the new projects they proposed to spend about 17 lakhs 
involving a technical deficit or an excess of expenditure charged to revenue 
over revenue by about 9 half lakhs, but since owing to the necessity for further 
liberal distribution of loans in areas affected by floods, there was also an excess of 
expenditure on capital account over the receipts on capital, account. The provincial 
balance would altogether be reduced by about 16 lakhs or from 88 lakhs to about 
52 lakhs. The new recurring commitments were proposed to the extent of Rs, 
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-3^6000 on reserved side and Rs. 2,15,000 on transferred side. The total expendi¬ 
ture proposed on the new projects during 1928-29 in addition to the revision of pay 
of Ministerial and Menial Officers came to Rs. 5,28,000 on the Reserved Side, and 
Rs. 9.70,000 on the Transferred side. The Finance Member concluded : T mat 

remission of Provincial Contribution marks an important stage m the history oi 
our provincial finance. We have accumulated a reasonable balance of about halt 
a crore and were relieved of the burden of contribution to the Central Government. 
We can reckon on small surplus being available each year for new schemes 
of expenditure.’ 7 

Stamp and Court Fees Bills. 

In sharp contrast to the dullness of yesterday when the Governor Sir Laurie 
Hammond opened the Council in a very thin house, the Swarajists and most of 
non-official Indian members having abstained, considerable liveliness marked the 
proceeding of the 29th MARCH when the Swarajists and Nationalists attended 
in a body to oppose the passage of the Stamp and Court Fees Bills. 

To-day the proceedings began amidst tense excitement as the fate of the Stamp 
and the Court Fees Bills which had formed one of the main planks of Council 
p litics for the last 8 years was hanging in the balance. Public opinion expressed 
itself unequivocally against the measures but Government tried to carry the day 
by a flank movement by limiting the period of extension to 3 years. 

‘ An amendment to the effect was sent by Maulvi Manowar All but Babu Paresh 
Lai Shome who had taken the lead in the matter objected to the amendment as 
bein" out of order and time barred which the President upheld. The rejection of 
the amendment settled the fate of the bills. The Hon’ble Mr. Botham the Finance 
Member moving the consideration of the Stamp Bill said that the bills did not 
operate as a serious hardship on the toiling millions. He was supported by Col. 
Smiles who opened that the rejection of the bills would only benefit the lawyers. 

Congress benches.— Oh. . _ , • i 

Babu Brajendra Narayan Choudhury opposing the bills examined the financial 
position of the province in detail and showed how the Government by over-budgeting 
and manipulation of the figures kept a large surplus in abeyance and showed a 
fdeficit which afterwards actually turned into surpluses. He hoped the Finance 
Member would give his figures with more accuracy and honesty. 

President : The Hon’ble member should not question the honesty of the Finance 
Member. 

Brojendra Babu : I do not question the personal honesty of the member but the 
financial honesty of the Finance Member. . ^ 

Referring to the decrease in opium revenue he pointed out that revenue on Ganxa 
and country liquor showed an increase of 2 lacs annually. 

Babu Paresh Lai Shome Do you welcome that increase ? 

Brojendra Babu : It is not a question of my likes or dislikes. It is the choice 
of the Minister. If the Minister wipes off the entire excise revenue we are ready to 
provido for a taxation that is necessary. 

Rai Bahadur Amar Nath Roy (nominated) said that he would support a 8 years’ 
bill but not a permanent measure but as Mr. Manowar Ali’s amendment was not 
before the house he would oppose. . . 

Rai Bahadur Sadaoanda Dowerah (nominated) said that he would support only a 
throe years’ Bill if the proceeds were'earmarked for water supply only. 

Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti, Sj Bardoloi, Leader of the Congress Party 
and Mr. Bishnu Borah opposed the motion. The last speaker said that though he 
supported the Bills in 1925, he would now oppose them in response to vehement 
public opposition in his constituency. . . (| 

Maulvi Manowar Ali said that he would not support the bills as permanent 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nichols Roy, Minister, referred to the advantages derived by the 
counti*y from the proceeds of the bills and said that as the fall in opium revenue 
would'be about 3 half lakhs this amount must be found from somewhere and he 
appealed to the members to come to his rescue and help him in trying to get from the 
ordinary revenue as much as the Council would like him to have. 

Babu Paresh Lai 8ome But not to taxation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Botham in reply stated that Government w T as willing to agree 
to extend the bills for 8 years on condition that the proceeds be at the disposal of 
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the Transferred Department but as the amendment had been ruled out he appealed 
to those members who were not avowedly obstructionists like the Swarajists to 
support the Bill. The motion being put to vote was declared lost by 25 to 15. 

The Court Fees Bill was next moved w'ithout a speech but the Finance member 
pleaded for the admission of Moulvi Manowar Ali’s amendment for 3 years’ extension, 
but on objection being taken by Babu Paresh Lai Some the President ruled the 
amendment out of order. 

The Hon’ble Mr Botham then wanted to withdraw the bill which was objected to by 
Babu Paresh Lai Some and Gopcndra Lai Dhar Choudhury. The motion was then 
put to vote and declared lost, the Government not claiming any division. The House 
then adjourned. 

On the 30th MARCH the Council took up general discusion of Budget and 
continued it on the next day. Maulavi Munawar Ali who commenced the discussion 
regretted the absence of the Swarajist members from the House on the occasion. 
Commenting on the budget proper he characterised it as a prosperity budget but 
criticised lack of adequate provision for the Transferred Departments. 

Lt. Col. Smiles who followed also regretted the absence of the Swarajist 
Members from the Council and said that such action, especially when their proceedings 
were going to be examined by the Statutory Commission, was not in the true interest 
of the country. He also emphasised the need for improving communications in 
the province. 

Maulvi Sayidur Rahman congratulated the Finance Member on the budget but 
he would have liked to see vigorous policy pursued to increase activities of hation¬ 
building departments. 

Mr. Kasmath Saikia, pleaded for more funds to be allotted for the improvement 
of dispensaries in the province. The House then adjourned. 

On the 2nd APRIL the Council re-assembled in an atmosphere of excitement. 
Swarajists attended in full strength and after interpellations Babu Paresh Lai Shome 
Choudhury asked for leave to move a motion of no-confidence on the Hon’ble Rev. 
J. J. M. Nichols Roy, the Miuister for Local Self-Government in as much as ho 
does not possess the requisite qualifications under the Assam electoral rules. The 
President asked the sense of the House when 16 members rose in their seats 
signifying their approval of the motion and the president declared that the 
mover had the leave of the House to move the motion of no confidence and 
fixed to-morrow the 3rd April at 11 A. M. after questions as the time for 
discussion of the motion. Rev. Nichols Roy is not a British subject and is 
native of a Khasia native state and his case had been engaging the attention 
the local Government and the Government of India on the questions 
raised by some members in the council during the last July and September 
sessions. 


Ry. Extensions. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Botham, Finance Member proposed a resolution for 
guaranteeing against loss in working the extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
eastwards towards Tangla on condition that such extension shall connect with 
Tezpur Bolipara Railway. Srijut N. C. Bardoloi and other Assamese members wanted 
the proposed railway to pass through Mangaldai town. The resolution was carried 
nem con. 


Road Development. 


The Finance Member next moved a resolution sanctioning the programme of 
the board for road improvement to be financed mainly by a loan so calculated that 
annual charges for repayment with interest shall not exceed five lakhs. It. was 
stated that the programme of road improvement of about 2000, miles of road would 
be finished within 10 years with loan of Rs. 75 lakhs which would be repaid in 
38 years. The Swarajists opposed the proposed loan as the country was more in 
need of primary education, sanitation and water supply and questioned the bonafides 
of Government in bringing this proposal for a loan when last week they wanted 
unsuccessfully to impose an additional tax on the neople for water supply, primary 
education and sanitation. The resolution was carried by 38 against 15 votes. 
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Mi \ ulw S /? d S^aclulla Minister, then proposed the election of 
members to the development boards, agricultural, industrial and co-operative, two 
for each section. On the motion of Babu Paresh Lai Shome the House earned a 
motion increasing the number of members from two to four for each section. The 
election was then proceeded with. 

Self- Government A ct. 

a Minister, then introduced a bill to amend the 

As*am Local Self-Government Bill which save power to the Local Boards with the 
sanction of the Local Government to impose taxes. Babu Paresh Lai Shome gave 
notice of an amendment requiring the imposition of such taxes by local boards to 
be sanctioned by the Legislative Council which being objected to by the Hon’blc 
Minister was ruled out. Mr. Shome then opposed the bill and stated * that it was 
Tgi ? Poplar minister should fight shy of the Council, but it was the 
inherent defect of the constitution which made the Minister the servant of the 
bureaucracy and not of the Council. He was not opposed to give power of 
to n Ioca !. boards, but he wanted to have a safe-guard in the hands of the 
Lefaslauve Council by a right of vote to interfere in cases of hardship, 
nf u j SS OPPOSES .said the bill raised an important question 

° Tiio aS lfc en T a o C o hed x - lp0n n & bt °f tbe Legislature regarding taxation. 
The bill was passed, 23 against 18 votes. 

The Simon Resolution 

t P n . , tjj® St-d APRIL , t.he Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Kutubuddin Ahmed 
odS2 wkh ra tt, e e^?u^rv h p m0ti ? n - f0r ^ s ^Pointment of a committee to co- 

rfrfXtSKa SgstA fe cKSSus? VtsK 

tea s* sSj?, n±su ns 

vw*s* 

Baah R He asserLri^thli fbo"Jr, C0 ? Pe \f‘'i 0 ' 1 ?t - the 8,la P e of bullots in ^ Jallianwalla 
<gn. lie asserted that the country had nothing to gain by co-operation with Mip 

alien“n2n°t haVC C ° me ° n ' y ™ th the 0, * et of consolicfating'thepowcr of the 
tnnSfnowfi hadl p . Sadananda Dowerah (nominated) Rai Bahadur Amarnath Eov 

tenjntefc say tads st-a p? 

SSlL" MA M °»°™ i'li (elected, Sunarngun^sup- 

i n . support of the motion were rather amusing. All speakers 
and m0S i ° f i the al H ume ? 1 ts P ut forward by ' Srijut Bardoloi 

and deofoml it* nnn^M- d V i° lx I rae l of P ubllc opinion against the Commission 
ended with n “hn 11 and . abs J . ence of Indians from it, but inevitably 

meSerrvoted agist " 1 VOted in favour of the Only Congl 
The No-Confidence Motion 

iv!l e -CT° U >M d ncxt o n tered upon a discussion of the motion of no-confidence 
m the Hon ble Mr. Nichols Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government, It mnv ho 
mentioned here that a similar motion of Sj. Paresh Lai Shome Chowdhurv allowed 
by the President the day before was disallowed by the Governor under Rule 94 A 
clause 3 of the Assam Legislative Council Rules. 10r uudei lul,c 24 ' A 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das, opening the discussion sniH iLof , 

3?Ledt'i ffiijsu! & fir z rr”^S"CrME 

„«.(»» of lb. to depending on the interp.et.lion S fi A.e.m 
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but the local Government were precluded from discussing that qi.cstion whica 
had been referred to the Government of India and it was unfair on the Mimstei 
that the motion should be based to any extent on a point wmch the local 
Government were precluded from discussing. _ . ,, VT . . . „, U1 , 

Swarajists and some other non-official members also charged the Minister with 
apathy to the country’s interests, but the motion was ultimately rejected by 
votes against 21. The Council then adjourned. 


Voting Under Budget Grants 


Demand for grants under “Land Revenue, Escise and Stamps” were discussed 
and passed in the Council on the 4th APRIL. • • 

Under the sub-head “Survey and Settlement” Mr. Rohini Kumai Chnudhuu 
moved a cut of Rs. 2,68,751 on the ground of alleged excessive enhancement of revenue 

at re-settlement. . .. . , ' , , , •_„ 

Other members who supported the motion said that the people had a gnev ance 
also on account of the fact that in settling waste lands the rules were not st i ictly 
adhered to and big capitalists were given preference. „ . .. 

The Hon. Mr. Botham said that Government had adopted a policy of assisting 
and encouraging the small capitalists to take land for tea planting, the rules toi 


which have been published for criticism 

The motion for the cut was ultimately 
through. 

Excise then came in for criticism. Mr. 
for a cut on the Minister assuring 
accepted the Council’s recommendation 
by 10 per cent. 

Two other motions for small cuts were 
Rs. 205 was carried. 


carried aud an amended demand put 

Kuladhar Chaliha withdrew his motion 
the Council that Government had 
to reduce the consumption of opium 

carried and the demand reduced by 


On the 5th APRIL demands for grants under “General Administration aud 
Forest” were discussed at length and ultimately passed bv the Council pith a token 
cut under each. Under “General Administration” a cut of Re. 1 was earned against 
Government to call attention to the inadequacy of pay granted to the ministerial 
and menial establishments during the recent revision. The motion to reduce the 
salary of Ministers from Rs.'3,500 to Rs. 2,500 a month of which notice had been 
given by Maulvi Munawar Ali was not moved. 

Complaints were more vocal when grants under borests came under scrutiny. 
Hardships to poor villagers on account of strict forest regulations neglecting to 
help the small capitalists of the province to exploit forest, lack of amenities in 
forest camps mid consequent ill-hexiltn among the forest officials were among the 
main points brought to the notice of the Government in several motions tor 
reduction. With a nominal cut of Rs. 1000 demand under “forest” also TvnR 
passed. 

Resolutions 


was 


The Council next got through a large number of resolutions . in a short time, 
Swarajists not moving resolutions in their name and not taking part in other 
resolutions. 

Public Road in Assam 

Col. Smiles moved a resolution recommending that in the event of a public 

road in Assam being metalled by private enterprise one-lialf of the cost there 

should be paid from the provincial revenues. . 

Mr. Blckinsop, Chief Engineer, said he could not accept the resolution on 
behalf of the Government but he informed the Council that, in selecting roads 

to be metalled Government will take into consideration any offers made to under¬ 
take work and bear half the cost, it being understood that the work must be done 
to the satisfaction of the Executive Engineer and further that load was Govern¬ 

ment or Local Board property and of benefit to public. 

The resolution was ultimately rejected. 

No-Confidence in Commission 

Not satisfied with the defeat they sustained over the Government resolution 

appoint a committee to co-operate with the Simon Commission Swarajists 
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Gowrnminf TT e j- a re , sobl . tio Jl .to-day recommending to communicate to t.he 
WZr* ° - In fi a i" d Hls UMajesty’s Government the entire lack of confidence 
OI tne council m the Simon Commission. 

thoXh fhTrw Da ? V h ° wan , ted t0 move the resolution argued that 

there was nn h ,r 1 - had W ne £ resolution to co-operate with the Commission 
r tbe 7, had no-confidence in the Commission, 

discussion a rpri-iFr? 1 ^^ 0U ^ 2?*ile the motion for co-operation was under 
were unwilhn^ i^ ^ f “i 1 the Hou , se bad clearly raised the issue that they 
and as n sn ii te b< r? al,s ? thc y had no-confidence in the Commission 

present £ hJ b ° m 5 tl0 !i, t0 co-operate was carried he could not allow the 

X icsenc resolution to be moved. The Council then adjourned till the 9th. 

mission *was the Comm [ ttee to co-operate with the Simon Com- 

were elected- G ° n P' CS3 members abstaining. The following 7 members 

Dowerah a^dl^r v tun ’ 6S / (Eu . ro P ean P an ter) Kai Bahadur Sadananda 
Selected non ATni,« Na n h R °y/nominated members) Mr. Mukundanarayan Baruah 

&Ar£&s3l and Maulvi Kcramat A,i > AriIa A,i and 

motion were r^rrild 11 ’ on . thc motion of Mr. Pareshlal Shome (Congress), two 
™t Elviha/af n^ d d T SU V" g Govt - f ? r lnact!on 011 the erosion of Manu river 
recurring floods in the RXfnpe!™ 8 ca,lousncss 111 makiu &' no provisions against 

Shdme mt!f Nanarighat Defamation case, was heard when Babu Pareshalal 
complainant WpWn?Ti! Ure i c0 ”^ emnin K Govt, for paying the expenses of 

awafto ^ dl( l not proceed with the case and went 

Choudhurv rC ,tfr JrlZ f i' Kh C -° U ? °, rdered retriab , Babu Brojendra Naravan 
was lost by ?1 TOtes^gain^’tla 3 PaTty su PP° rtcd tho motion which however 

leadW U pirt iJ U thfc^nen h Z dh d ry ’ f in eC i Cd Mah ommedan) who had so far taken a 
refusmg^the dis rie ^ Zl L Xh ? 9° ^ rn Q uarau .case, gave notice of a motion 
nasseri lit tn„ It c P?hce budget for Govt, not giving effect to the resolution 

of police sub iivmeptnr^Kd^f tt ® e ? i J I0 , n . of: , tbc Council recommending the dismissal 
bp ! f ,“ ! , WMpcCl , 0r Abdul Hamid Akanda, but when called upon bv the President 

who resented " AbcluP TlXflrl' /-£ ,u8 fi au8ed gr ,? lt ' disappointment among the Swarajists 
refused to take rnr S cban K ed attitud ? at th ° last moment and 

of litigation nnafl^tts? 0 a m0tl011 by the same member demanding realisation 

3. Swareiisto °tbnr fr ° nl Sub-Inspector Akanda which was lost by 15 votes against 
23 against 13. hereupon opposed the entire police budget which was defeated by 

16/X%u^L to adfou 0 rned Ut S ° Cret S ° rViCe espenditure failed b Y 19 against 

withdrawn rwn \ many motions for reduction having been either 
movpd^nd nrrrApH ’ Government got all their demands for grants 

Tir ^ by Counci1 without much difficulty. 

attentinn rVlin n^ rks a to ^ e ° a , l cufc of 2 carried by the Council to draw 
in the Province ^ overDmenfc to tlie P aucit y of good communications in rural areas 

fnlrJn ke ™ 0nIy , ot ^ er motion f° r reduction, which was passed on this dav t was also n 
™. one . aDd , was lntencJ ed to point out the Governments necessity for increas?n^ 
ESff" /* r a ^ vnnc f® an( * Joans to cultivators, especially as it was feared * rhn? 
floods and famine might again cause distress in the province. 

ine Hon. Mr. Botham, on behalf of the Government, assured the Ormnoil tw 
Government officers were keeping in dose touch with the sitinHon in Vhn rhVrWa 
affected by the floods and that any demands received from them would bo immp? 

dema C iiX P lCd ^ m ° T ° WOnCy bdnff provided ’ if "pessary, through supplementin' 

Ihe Council next took up discussion of resolutions e nnmW nf r u 

sssttan.as^*- «s» asms 
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f he Council, came in and voted solidly for the resolution with other non- 
official members. The House then adjourned. 

. budget • sess ! 011 Assam Legislative Council concluded on the 12th 

^ , e raa J[J 1 P°i n k on which the Swarajists and some other non-official members 
criticised the Government yesterday and to-day was in regard to rural water 
supply, the budget provision for which, it was complained, was madequate. On this 
ground a token cut under the public health demand was carried yesterday by a 
majority of votes. J J J 

The same - complaint was made the excuse to-day for attempting to throw 
out a supplementary demand under civil works. The Hon. Mr. Botham, on behalf 
oi the Government, told the House that the Government did not deny the impor¬ 
tance and urgency of the improvement of rural areas water supply, but what they 
said -was that it was not the only urgent and important need in the province at 
the present time, and the improvement of water supply should be considered along 
^dh and m relation to other urgent needs of the province. 

Ihe supplementary demand was ultimately carried by a majority of votes. 

„ ^ bx \ Brajendra Narayan Chaudhuri’s motion fora cut of Rs. 100 under 
medical, calling the attention of Government to the alleged over-representation 
of p anters in certain local boards, was carried yesterday, the Minister-in-Charge 
not having been able to reply to the discussion as the time allowed for the demand 
was over. 

. rflo 2j discussion on a demand under “Education” also occupied considerable time 
ye .eiday and the majority in the Council succeeded in passing two token cuts 
against Government. 1 & 

in l ® aa ^ ll ^ a » Minister, pointed out that the progress made recently 

m primary education was considerable and promised that if the local boards came up 
vith a scheme under the Compulsory Primary Education Act, then he would spare 
no pains to extract as much money as required from the Finance Department for 
the purpose. Regarding secondary schools, he informed the Council that Government 
were graduaHy taking more and more such schools on the aided list. 

The Goalpara Tenancy Bid was referred to a Select Committee to-day. 

Government business having finished, discussion on the resolutions was taken 
House tms fafter-noon. The first resolution regarding the granting 
of holidays m the month of Ramajan was discussed and rejected and the 
quorum not being present the Council w as prorogued. 


The Co P. Legislative Council 

76/;T h /nv/i a R 3 V S 7q S 9 1 'j 0n ru th i e T?' r?L Le S islativo Council met at Nagpur on the 
to the Con^s nmmhcPfn 1 ^ h ft D r Ehare, Congress whip, had issued Instructions 
io the Longress members to attend the session, he cancelled the same in view 

^eretLy. atl ° n ° f thC Madras reEoIutiou which he received from the Congress 

When His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler was addressing the Council the 
Congress members were in the library room and the Congress block was quite 
empty. After the Governor s speech the Council adjourned for half an hour. 

The Governor’s Address 

Addressing the Council, Sir Montagu Butler, referring to the Statutory 
Commission, said that the appointment and constitution of that Com¬ 
mission was a matter which was not primarily the concern of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, and discretion was vested in him under Rule 22 to disallow any discussion 
on the matter. He did not feel that any interest of the Government would be 
served by the exercise of his special powers. He therefore did not propose to 
disallow the resolution. He said that his Government had received no instructions 
to appoint any Committee to deal with the subject of Reforms or to open ud anv 

SrucMonB fn the mS Si ° n ' He ^ n ° ° f m ° ving ^ Couucil w ' thout 

¥ onta S]; 1 then referred to the communal disturbances tin the province and 
R^ni S i Se< i rc £ ret jtkat the atmosphere was not improving. He said that attempts 
hould be made to restore a calmer atmosphere. A poiicy of give and take would 
go a good way towards clearing up the situation. b " 0ulcl 
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Bills Passed 


The C. P. Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, the Village SanRaOon and Public 
Management (Amendment) Bill, the W eights and Measuies Bill, P c 
Adulteration (Amendment) Bill, Consolidation of Ho dings Bill and J™"®? 
Revenue (Amendment) Bill as approved by the Select Committees wc 1 

lnt The'c. P. Municipalities (Amendment) Bill, the Local Self-Government (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill and the Opium Smoking Bill was referred to Select Committees 
and the Council was adjourned. 

On the 17 th JANUARY the Swarajist benches were empty as 
members, numbering about 17 did not attend the Council. The membe 
Council Nationalist Party were present. Question-time passed off quietly, and the 
whole list of 100 questions was gone through within halt-an-hour. Government 

legislative business was then resumed. _ _ ^ ,, ~ , i 

Mr. vS. B. Tambe, Home Member, moved that the Central Provinces Borstal 
Bill as reported by the select committee, be taken into consideration. , . , 

The Home Member explained that certain amendments to the Bill, of wUicn 
notice had been given by Mr. T. J. Kedar, required the previous sanction ot tne 
Governor-General, and hence could not be moved. _ mAnf j 

Mr. Kedar contended that no such sanction was necessary, but it his adorn ¬ 
ments were not allowed he would have to move that the consideration of the Bi 
be postponed. After further discussion the consideration ot the hill was ; 

Mr. R. M. Deshmukh then moved that the Central Provinces Village Panchayat 
Amendment Bill, as reported by the select committee, be taken into consideration. 

Ihe amendments to the Bill standing # against Swarajist members were 

automatically dropped. After considering certain minor amendments moved by t 
Minister, the Council passed the Bill. *> _ 

Mr. Deshmukh moved two more Bills, one to amend the Central lrounces 
Municipalities Act and the other to amend the Local Self-Government Act, 101 

reference to select committees. ^ a a 

Both the motions were carried without . discussion. This conciudcci i ic 
G overnment legislative business and the Council rose for the day. 

The Non-official Bills 


On the 19th JANUARY after question time the non-official bills were 
dealt with. Thakur Chedilal’s bill to amend the Local Self-Government Act. 
was passed without much discussion. Mr. K. P. Vidya moved that his much 
criticised bill to amend the Tenancy Act be referred to a select committee. Thakur 
Chedilal opposed the clause which conferred the right of transfer on occupancy 
tenants ana Mr, Kedar also pointed out certain defects but agreed to refer the 
bill to a select Committee. The Honourable Mr. Nelson, Finance Member proposed 
that the bill be re-circulated for eliciting public opinion. His amendment was 
carried, 27 voting for and 18 against. Mr. Kale introduced his bill to amend the 
Municipalities Act and the house agreed to refer it to a select committee. Mr. 
Fulay's bill to amend the Tenancy Act enabling the tenants to mortgage their 
land with rural co-operative society was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Thakur ChedilaPs Bill amending the Land Revenue Act and Mr. Kolhe s bill 
to amend the village sanitation and public management Act so as to repeal the 
village sanitation and public management Act as village Panchyets were going to 
have both administrative and judicial powers were circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. Mr. SingaPs Opium Smoking Prohibition Bill was referred to the same select 
committee to which the Govt, bill had been referred. Messrs. Khaparde, Kalikar, Kale 
and Charde introduced their bills to amend the High School Education Act. The house 
agreed to the motion to circulate the bill. Debate in the Council was dull and even 
the prominent Govt, members such as the Honourable the Home Member who was the 
leader of the house, the Finance Member and the Finance Secretary were absent from 
the Council for a long time. The Congress block was empty as usual and many 
Congress members were seen u in the lobby and galleries. The Council then adjourned 
for tea. 

The Council re-assembled after lunch to be adjourned only within ten minutes. 
The House agreed to circulate Mr. Pradhan’s bill amending the Municipalities Act 
for eliciting public opinion, * 
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Boycott of Simon Commission 
Ori the 20th JANUARY the Council met with a packed 


~r — ~ vuuuui met Willi a pacKeu house of visitors and 

members in expectation of a debate on the Simon Commission. During question time 
tne Congress members, were absent waiting in the lobbies to enter as soon as questions 
We M^ Mr * y ani movec J the following resolution on the Simon Commission : 

lins Council recommends to the Governor in Council that he be pleased to 
convey to His Excellency the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government that this 
council has no confidence in and will have nothing to do with the Statutory 
Commission m as much as its constitution ignores the national demand for Self- 
cietermination m the matter of the constitution for India and insults the self-respect of 
the Indian people.” 

. m °ring the resolution Mr. Biyani said that-since the constitution of the Commis¬ 
sion was announced disappointment had been expressed from all quarters. He thought 
his task was lighter in this house as the majority party, the nationalists in the 
Council, including the Ministers had expressed their dissatisfaction with the Commi¬ 
ssion. He exposed the theory of trusteeship and said that as a self-respecting 
people they could not co-operate in. any way with the Commission and advised 
tnc Council to leave the Commission severely alone, as the appointment of the 
Commission did not recognise India’s right to determine her Own future constitution. 
ConiereiiccT° U ^ C( * bls s l Deec ^ a ^ er re-iterating the demand for a Round Table 

Mr. Rajurkar supported the resolution with a lengthy speech and advised the 
Council to follow the policy of “nothing to do with the Commission” and 

Birkenheacf fi ^ g repy to tbe affironfc clone to India by that diehard Lord 

•4 Gowan, Chief Secretary, in making the Government position clear 
reiterated all that was said in the opening speech of His Excellency Sir 
Montagu Butler. He further assured the house that no insult was meant to India, 
-before announcing the appointment of the Commission anxious thought and consi¬ 
deration was given to the whole question. No bad motive was behind the appoint* 
ment. The Government had at their heart only the good of the people and happiness 
and prosperity of the.land. He quoted the Prime Minister at length and said that by 
boycotting the Commission they had nothing to gain but everything to loose. He 
S'u eC ri * ie bouse . n . 0 ^ to hold mistrust or suspicion about the Government motive. 
* ivr 1 °^ ri , imeafc wished.to do good to so many millions of people. 

All. Ivedar, Responsivist, supporting the resolution said that they were not convinced 
nL it a ^. meilt8 advanced on behalf of the Government and they had to support 
r-miir/. Such a Commission was not wanted by them and all that they 
of fhn Pmwn!! j be Commission. He strongly submitted that the preamble 

W o« JI r l ld i a ^ c . fc to which the British Government slavishly adhered 
qplf HptPinn?nffinn CCeP PT d by • *5® i In . dians as was an infringement of their right of 
Thirlrp tC tW iat ^Qf He remmded the British statesmen in the words of Edmund 
Burke that great empires and little', minds go ill together. He held that the 
preamble on which all British statesmen took their stand was an exploded document. 
He further said since the last war India was being represented to the world as an 
equal partner of the empire and an independent unity by giving representation ou 
the International institutions like the League of Nations but now England was again 
reverting to the preamble of the Government of India Act and trying to cheat the 
whole world. Tic advised the British nation not to play this dirty game. He asked 
the Bnbsh people to pause and think if it was in their interest to" antagonise India. 
i iA* kedar, Air. Sayed Hifazat Ali, ex-Alinistfer made a statement on 

behaii of the Muslim members that they were not going to take any part nor 
would they vote either way as Muslim opinion of thp province was vet to be 
expressed. They would express their views and chalk out their future policy after 
onthcTubject 0pmion an( * wben tbe Government will bring forward any resolution 

Air. Gowai (nominated, depressed) opposed the resolution and hoped that the 
Commission will listen to their political and social grievances. 

• Ur * Lhare, Congress Whip in his speech supporting the resolution said that 
hey. were not convinced by Mr. Cowan's arguments The Commission was 

who 1 seceded 6 frhm tw? ° f “ er H .° b * am . ed ,hu responsivists and others 

the ont^rne „ Congress and said that the appointment of the Commission was 

the onteme of their revolt: The Commission, lie said, were meant to deceive 
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Indians. He invited the Ministers to make a statement on the floor of this house 
whether they are going to refuse to co-operate with the Commission. 

After Dr. Khare followed Mohant Laxminarayandas and Mr. Rajendra Singh 
who supported Mr. Biyani’s resolution. The house then adjourned for tea. 

On reassembling Mr. Umeshdutta Pathak supported the resolution. He did not 
move his amendment. He characterised the commission as a farce and said it was 
being sent only to register their approval regarding conclusions already arrived at 
between certain British politicians who dominate British politics. 

Mr. Dick, the nominated member of the Anglo-Indian community opposed the 
resolution. He said that his community had decided to co-operate with the commis¬ 
sion and had expressed this view from the press and platform. 

Mr. G. S. Gupta, Congress leader supported the resolution. Replying to Mr. 
Dick he said that Mr. Dick should have known that the Indian people had expressed 
their disapproval regarding the appointment and constitution of the Simon Commi¬ 
ssion. He said : “We must learn not to look to the British people for getting any 
rights but we must stand on our own legs.” He appealed to ? the depressed class 
members, Muslims and the Anglo-Indians not to pocket this national insult and 
side with the nationalists of this land. 

Mr. Khaparde, the leader of the Nationalist Party in supporting the resolution 
read out the following statement:—“The position of the party which I have 
the honour to represent is clear from the speeches made here to-day by members 
of this party and by 'the unanimous decision given by the executive council of 
this party in this behalf which was duly communicated to the Government by 
the Ministers. We as a party support this resolution. By doing so we do not 
bind ourselves hand and foot and for ever. So long as the Commission is constitu¬ 
ted as it is, or its manner of function remains the same as given out, so far we 
as a party will have nothing to do w r ith it. The Ministers are members of this 
party and go with it.” 

After this Mr. Kalangale, nominated member of the depressed classes opposed 
the resolution and Mr. C. G. Mishra supported it. Mr. Ratiram, nominated (depressed), 
opposed the resolution and Mr. N. S. Patil supported it. 

The resolution was then put to the vote and carried, Government not claiming a 
division. The council then adjourned. 

On the 21st JANUARY the Council met in a deserted house though there were 
many impor'ant resolutions on the agenda. Congressmen were no longer seen 
except a very few members who w*ere loitering in lobbies and library room. There 
were not even 25 members present in the house when Khan Bahadur Mirza 
Rahaman Beg moved that Council debates be conducted in Hindi and Urdu. Only 
Muslim members spoke in support of the resolution while the Finance Secretary 
and Revenue Member opposed the resolution to which the mover did not agree 
as he wished to test the patriotism of the members. The resolution was negatived 
without division. 

Mr. Charde then moved his resolution requesting the Government to remit 
sentences passed on accused in what was called the Arvi riot case. He referred to the 
Governor's speech and appealed to the Government to follow the Bengal Government 
in solving this question of communal -cancer. Mr. Sharfuddin in whose name stood 
an amendment to include the Sitla murder case in which Moslems had been convicted 
but which was ruled out by the President, opposed the resolution. Mr. Fuley 
(nominated, labour) wanted to include all riot cases in the province but he was also 
ruled out of order. Yet he supported the resolution while Messrs. Majiduddin and 
Mohinur Rahaman opposed the resolution as premature at this juncture. The Home 
Member complained that he was given to understand that this resolution will not 
be moved and when he saw that it was being moved to-day he was placed at a dis¬ 
advantage. However, he congratulated the mover and other speakers for the good 
sense they showed in placing their cases before the House. But he did not think 
that the resolution was moved at an opportune time when communal tension had 
again increased. He was afraid that if the resolution was passed by the Council 
which had a Hindu majority it would be construed as a partisan act by the minority 
community. He would consider these cases on their merits only when communal 
peace will he established. He hoped that a permanent reconciliation between both the 
communities would soon be established. He also informed the House that the Govern¬ 
ment under the present circumstances was not prepared to accept the resolution. 

Mr. Kedar, while supporting the resolution, charged the Government with 
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responsibility for these communal riots. The Hon. Mr. Nelson, Mr. Gowan 
and. Mr. Dey, all Government members protested against the charge levelled 
against Government and District officers. When this resolution was debated 
attendance was almost full, only the Congress members remaining absent. The 
resolution was carried, 25 voting for and 18 against. 

Mr. Pradhan then moved for the appointment of an Enquiry Committee to 
enquire and report regarding the grievances of Government clerks. The reso¬ 
lution was opposed by the Government, but was passed, 2 $ voting for and 18 
against. The Council then adjourned till the 24 . 

On the 24 TH JANUARY Thakur Chedilal moved a resolution standing in 
the name of Rao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar asking Government to take immediate 
steps to have the Judicial function of the Government separated from the 
Executive function and to bring about complete separation of these functions. 

It may appropriate a sum of 9 lakhs. Government had taken objection to Thakur 
Chedilal’s moving of this resolution but as he had given notice of a similar 
resolution and the ballot did not give his resolution sufficient high place the 
President allowed him to move the resolution. Thakur Chedilal emphasised 
the urgent need of this reform in preference to other schemes of progress. 

The Hon’ble the Home Member said that the Government of India at present 
is considering this proposal and trying to evolve a scheme which could be applied 
to all provinces. He assured the House that he would place this proposal 
before the Standing Committee. After a few more speeches the resolution was 
carried without division and the Council adjourned “sine die.” 

The Budget Session. 

The budget session of the C. P. Council opened on the 1 ST MARCH when the 
Hon’ble Mr. Nelson, Finance Member presented the following budget for the year 
1928 - 29 The effect of the total remission of the provincial contribution and the 
suspension of famine insurance assignment put the Government in a better finan¬ 
cial position during the year 1927-28 leaving a free balance of 8778 lakhs but the 
revised estimate shows a closing balance of only 47*30 lakhs and the reasons given 
for this by the Revenue Member in his speech showed that the year 1927-28 was 
culturally only a moderate one, unreasonably heavy rainfall having dashed all 
hopes of good year. 

On the receipt side the principal increase and decrease during 1927-28 
were an opening balance of four and half lakhs : land revenue 3 ^ lakhs. Also 
a saving of 1 and one-fourth lakhs is expected from the sanctioned expenditure 
under the head education (transferred). On the other hand expenditure in 
England is expected to rise by 2 lakhs, larger number of officers being on leave 
in England. The cumulative effect of all these adjustments is worsening the 
financial position by 22 lakhs reducing . the estimated closing balance from 
69*29 lakhs to 47*3° lakhs. The budget ted receipts for the year 1928-29 are 
613*02 lakhs as compared with 673*94 l^khs, the revised figure for the current year. 
Receipts from excise are expected to increase by four and half lakhs while a 
fall of 7 y 2 lakhs from land revenue is expected. 

On the expenditure side an increase is seen over the current year’s revised 
estimate under the heads “Police” by Rs. 169 thousands and “Education” 
(transferred) 1361 thousands. A provision of half lakh of rupees for strengthen¬ 
ing armed police is made. Rs. 74*22 lakhs are being provised for new expendi¬ 
ture, transferred departments getting about 88 per cent, i. e., 59*88 lakhs and the 
remaining to the reserved half. 

The Finance Member considers this budget to be a safe and prosperous 
budget though the budgetted revenue and the receipts are 61303 thousands. 

If only total provincial revenue and the total provincial expenditure are taken 
into consideration the budget shows a deficit of Rs. 2828 thousands. This year 
also C. P. gets a remission of 22 lakhs under the head “Provincial Contribution 
and the Suspension, of Famine Insurance Assignment.” 

After the budget was introduced the Borstal Bill was discussed and all non¬ 
official amendments were thrown out. The Municipal Act Amendment Bill was 
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referred to a Select Committee and the Childrens’ (Protection) Bill reported by 
the Select Committee was passed without discussion and the House adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget. 

On the 2 ND MARCH Mr. Rajurkar opened the discussion and protested 
againt the Government policy relating to education and suggested several im- 

^ r ° V Mr en jaiswTi ee recomm e e e nded^ separatmn of the judiciary and the executive by 
making'necessary^rovishm for the same in the budget. He also expressed that 
the Council could not make any advance under the present Reforms. . 

Mr. Rahiman advocated the encouragement of ayurvedic and unam medi¬ 
cines and the development of Urdu. ... ... __ . 1 ,. v,._j 

Mr U Patel pleaded for reduction of the expenditure under the head 
« electric installation ” and wanted to utilise the money for other improvements. 

Mr Fullay paid compliments to the Ministers for having secured 88 per 
cent for the transferred departments considering the decrease in the revenue 
from Excise. He said that the Ministers had subordinate position in the matter 
of allocation of expenditure. He demanded for them complete financial autonomy. 
He advocated that taxes if necessary should be imposed for the general welfare 
of the province. He said that the revenue got from the suspension of the Famine 
Insurance grant should be spent for the uplift of the rural and urban backward 

ClaSS Mr. D. K. Mehta criticised the budget and in doing so suggested several 

i m pr Th e eme C n ouncil Ir thenlpreefedTOM&erat“i 

presented to the Council for expenditure during the yeai 1925-26. The demands 

”"Tppl— ? d, d “.'S to h.,ds, Depreciation funds for the Govern- 

ment Press, Irrigation and Justice, education, famine insurance fund, and excess 
travelling allowance incurred by the Ministers, were voted. 

On the 3RD MARCH Mr. ICedar characterised the budget as neither safe 
nor tessfve and urged that the Government should pay more attention to the 
Transferred Departments. He pleaded that 22 lakhs remitted from the provincial 
contribution should be earmarked for the Transferred Departments. 

Rao Bahadur Narayana Rao Kelkar expressed h.s inability to call the 
budget a progressive budget, as he found no change under the present Reforms. 
He critidsed the Ministers for not having secured any provision for the deve¬ 
lopment of industries and several other important needs of the people. He said 

that Local Self-Government had made no progress. . , . 

Mr. Kashiprasad Pande laid stress on the need for the improvement of roads 

^Mr Nagle opined that if the old methods of preparing budgets were followed, 

the progress of the Province would be doomed for ever from the popular point 
of view. He complained that no provision was made for several necessary items. 
Mr. Phatak pleaded for adequate provision for compulsory free primary 

edUC Mr? D De, ^tnance Secrefary, replying to the budget criticisms advanced by 
non-official members said that every possible care was taken not to neglect any 

nece^ary^pro|ect^mprovemem.p r ^ vis ions jn the budget) which were calculated 

to help the Province. . . ~ . t . . . 

Mr. Trivedi, Director of Industries, narrated official activities to improve 

the conditions of indigenous enterprises. 

Mr Beckett, Director of Public Instruction, explained the educational 
policy, and assured the House that every possible endeavour would be made to 

attain their object. .... , , 

Mr. Khaparde disapproved of the policy of separate schools on communal lines. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Deshmukh met all the objections raised by the non-official 
members in connection with the budget provisions for the construction of rural 
roads. 



The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao acknowledged the generous policy of 
the Government in respect of the Transferred Departments. He said that liberal 
provision was made for education, and further he assured the House that he 
would meet other objections when voting on demands came up for discussion. 

The Hobble Mr. Nelson explained that the utilisation of the provincial 
grant of 22 lakhs rested with the Government. The House then adjourned till 
8 March. 

Voting on Budget Grants, 

On the 8 TH MARCH the Council met to vote on Budget demands. Mr. 
Pradhan proposed a token cut of Re. 1 in the general land revenue grant. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson opposed the cut on the ground that the settlement 
operations could not be postponed. 

The President declared the motion for the cut carried. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson demanded a division. 29 members voted for the cut 
and 16 against-, Mrs. Kale abstained from voting. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raghvendra Rao, explained to Mrs. Kale her right to vote, 
and she recorded her vote with the Government. 

Rao Bahadur Kelkar then proposed a cut amounting to Rs. 30,500 under the 
head “Revision of survey and settlement in Berar.” 

The motion was declared carried without any division. 

Mr. Kelkar proposed another cut of Rs. 88,800 tor revision of survey opera¬ 
tions in Mandla district. 

Mr. Umesh Dutt Phatak supported the motion. 

The motion for the cut was declared carried by 29 against 16 votes. Both 
the Ministers abstained from voting. 

Mr. Kelkar’s motion for cuts amounting to Rs. 16,900 and Rs. 93,400 under 
the heads “ Revision of Survey Operation in Raipur and Bilaspur zemindary 
respectively” were declared carried without a division. 

When a cut amounting to Rs. 9,351 in the grant for survey and settlement 
in Akola district was under discussion, the House adjourned for lunch. 

After lunch Mr. Waterfull, Commissioner of Settlement, explained the neces¬ 
sity of settlement operations, and defended Government’s policy. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson followed, and asked the House to know their 
responsibilities before they arrived at any decision. 

The motion for the cut was declared carried by 21 votes against 19 . 

Mr. Rajurkar’s cut amounting to Rs. I 35 j 5 ^o under survey and settlement 
was declared lost by 21 votes against 25 . 

Mr. Charde moved a token cut of Re.i in the demand for Patwari establish* 
ment, but it was withdrawn. 

Mr. Pradhan’s token cut of Re. 1 as a protest against Hazul and general 
policy was declared carried by 30 votes against 19 . The Council then adjourned. 

Discussion on Excise Grant. 

On the 9 TH MARCH the Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao moved the excise 
demands. 

Mr. Nagale proposed a token cut as a protest against the Government’s 
policy relating to total prohibition, and said that the excise policy of the Govern¬ 
ment should be influenced by considerations of revenue. 

Rao Bahadur Kelkar in supporting the cut said that the excise policy was 
not successful, and urged that the Government should declare a policy of total 
prohibition and should carry it out within a certain definite period. Mr. Kelkar 
further declared that the policy of total prohibition should be worked, but grad¬ 
ually, because the declaration of total prohibition by a stroke of the pen would 
not serve any useful purpose. 

Mr. Mehta and Mr. Khare severely criticised the Government and the 
Excise Minister for not carrying out the policy of total prohibition. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nelson said that the excise policy of the province was an 
envy of the rest of India and there was no better person than the Hon’ble Mr. 
Raghavendra Rao to carry out the policy dictated by this House. He expected 
the House not to apply a brake, but to stimulate the policy. 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao asked the House to know its respon¬ 
sibilities before dictating any excise policy in connection with total prohibition, 
and added that the Government was unable to prescribe any time limit to 
enunciate and carry out the policy of total prohibition. 

Mr. Nagle withdrew his token cut. Rao Bahadur Kelkar then moved a token 
cut as a protest against the excise policy followed by the Minister and urged 
that the Minister should declare his policy. 

Mr. Khaparde said that Mr. Kelkar was determined not to be satisfied by 
he explanation offered by the Minister, because the Swarajists entered the 
Councils to throw out the Ministry and the budget. 

The President asked Mr. Khaparde not to criticise the Swarajists or the 
Congress Party, but to confine himself to the main topic. 

Mr. Kelkar’s cut was declared lost by II against 36. 

The Congress Party, including 2 members of the depressed classes, voted 
for Mr. Kelkar's motion for cut, while the Nationalist Party voted with the 
officials against the motion. The entire demand under Excise minus Rs. 500 was 
put to vote and declared carried. 

The entire demand under the head “ Stamps ” (reserved) was put to vote 
and declared carried. 

While the demands under the head ‘‘Forest” were under discussion, the 
House adjourned. 


Forest Administration Criticised. 


On the ioTH MARCH Mr. Deshmukh’s token cutofRs. roo to call atten¬ 
tion to the grievances in respect of fodder grazing rates was carried by 25 votes 
against 23. 

Mr. Deotale’s token cut of Re. 1 as a protest against the general policy of 
the Forest Department was carried by 29 votes against 21. 

The demand for Rs. 39,79,890 under the head “ Forest ” (Reserved) was 
then put to vote and carried. 

The entire demand of Rs. 2,19,130 under the head “ Registration” (Trans¬ 
ferred) was put to vote and carried. 

Mr. Jaiswal’s cut for Rs. 50,000 under the head “Irrigation” (Reserved) 
was declared lost by 3 against 24. 

The Congress Party and the Nationalist Party abstained from voting. 

The entire demand for Rs. 15,61,000 under the head “ Irrigation (Re¬ 
served) was put to vote and carried. 

Mr. Kedar raised objection as to why the Indian News Agency should be 
subscribed and proposed a cut of Rs. 10,000 in that respect. 

The Plon. Mr. Nelson replied that the expenditure on the News Agency was 
essential because the head of the Government should be in possession of news. 
As a result oi the above reply, the cut was withdrawn. 

Mr. Kashiprasad Pande proposed a token cut as a protest against the 
reduction ot the members’ daily allowances. 

The motion was carried by 17 votes against 11. The official members 
abstained from voting and the Congress Party voted againt the motion. 

On the 12TH MARCH Mr. Pradhan’s token cut to protest against the 
absence ot high officials when there were communal disorders in Nagpur, was 
carried by 29 votes against i8. 

Ihe abolition 01 the posts of divisional commissioners and their establish¬ 
ment was pressed and it was carried without a division. Certain cuts in 
demands under “General Administration” were either lost or withdrawn and 
then the total demand was put to vote and carried. 

Mr. Gole pressed for a cut in the Ministers ’ salaries and urged that their 
pay should be reduced to a nominal amount. In doing so, he said that Minis¬ 
ter did nothing for the people during their terms of office and the Nationalist 
Party and the Ministers were merged into the bureaucracy. 

Dr. Xhare, in supporting the cut, said that it was not proper for the Minis¬ 
ters to hold office in view of theit opinions regarding the Simon Commission. 



The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao repudiated the insinuations and said 
that there was no case where the Government threw out their proposals and 
they did their best to improve the transferred departments. As regards their 
political views in connection with the Simon Commission they had been congratu¬ 
lated by the President of the Congress. The cut was pressed and declared lost 
by 9 votes against 43 . The Congress Party only voted for the cut. 

The demand under the head “ General Administration ” (Transferred) was 
put to vote and carried. The House then adjourned. 

Amnestry to Prisoners. 

On the 13 TH MARCH, Mr. Kashiprasad Pande moved a motion for the 
adjournment of the House on the ground of total crop failure in the Hindi 
districts of C. P. 

The President disallowed the motion. He said that opportunity was given 
to members to speak on the cuts, but they did pot avail themselves of it. 

In this connection, it is understood that the Governor retused to receive a 
deputation of members of the Hindi districts on the ground of ill-health. 

Mr. Kalikar moved a token cut and pressed for general amnesty to all 
prisoners convicted or undergoing trials in connection with communal riots. 
Mr. Hifazat Ali opposed the motion on the ground that no useful purpose would 
be served by releasing such prisoners. 

Mr. Khaparde in supporting the motion said that it was brought with the 
best of motives, and in order to restore confidence and to bring about recon¬ 
ciliation between the communities. 

Dr. Khare said that more than 30 Mahomedans approached him to support 
the motion of general amnesty. 

Mr. Pradhan assured that he had a sympathetic attitude towards Maho¬ 
medans and that amnesty was not meant for the Hindus alone. 

Mr. Sherfuddin said that his painful duty was to oppose the motion. Unless 
both the communities arrived at an amicable settlement to arrest further dis¬ 
orders, it was useless to approach the Government for general amnesty. 

Messrs. Fuley, Golwalkar, Gole, and Patel supported the motion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tambe assured the House that the Government would 
pay serious attention to the question of amnesty. 

The motion was declared carried by 34 votes against 18 . The Mahomedan 
members, except Mr. Rahaman, voted with the officials. The non-official nomi¬ 
nated members including Mrs. Annusiyabai Kale voted in favour of the motion 
for general amnesty. The Ministers abstained from voting. 

Censure on Police Grant. 

On the 14 TH MARCH Mr. Jaiswal in moving a cut of Rs. 51,359 under 
the head “ Police ” (reserved) said that the expenditure was unjustified. 

Mr. Gowan in opposing the motion stated that special reserved and armed 
police were necessary, when there were outbreaks of communal riots, for main 
taining peace and order. The motion was carried by 25 votes against 20 . 

Mr. Kashiprasad Pande raised an objection to the provision of 4 iakhs for 
furniture and apparatus for the Nagpur Science College, but subsequently 
withdrew it. 

On the 15 TH MARCH demands tinder the head Education (Transferred), 
amounting to Rs 63 , 97,489 ; under the head Medical (Transferred), amounting to 
Rs. 16 , 20,559 ; Public Health (Transferred), amounting to Rs. 6 , 64 , 300 ; and under 
the head Agriculture (Transferred), amounting to Rs. 17 , 42,222 were carried ; as 
also the demands under Industries (Reserved) and Industries (Transferred). 

The guillotine was applied to the remaining demands. The Council was 
then adjourned “ sine die 

Governor’s Certification. 

Reduction effected by the C. P. Legislative Council under heads “land 
revenue” “ general administration ”, administration of justice and police 
(reserved) were certified by the Governor declaring that expenditures were 
essential to the discharge of his responsibility to administer those departments. 
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The Burma Legislative Council. 


The Governor’s Address, 

Tho Budget Session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced at Rangoon on the 
OTH FEBRUARY 1928. His Excellency the Governor, who arrived in State at. 11 a.m. in 

addressing the Council referred to the impending departure of Sir William Keith, Finance 

Member and dwelt upon the Simon Commission. He said that they were still waiting for 
a lead from the Government of India about the election of a committee of the local Council 
to co-operate with the Simon Commission. Despite the Secretary of State for Indias 
speech, the Viceroy’s appeal for co-operation and Sir John Simon’s letter, he was afraid that 
some important sections of political thought in India, and some legislative bodies might 
still adopt the most harmful policy of non-co-operation with the Commission. He hoped 
that the local Council would not follow a lead of that kind but would adopt a policy of 

^° 0C *Dealing with crime in the province he expressed horror at the appalling cases of 
murder—3,500 during the last three years. That fact was all the more startling, being 
entirely out of harmony with what was a stronghold of Buddhist religion. He had no 
doubt that what really was wanted was the awakening of the public conscience and general 
rallying of the people on the side of law and order, for which he was aware he could rely 
on the assistance of the members of the Council. 

The Governor repudiated the suggestion that the cause of refusal to pay the Capitation 
tax was poverty. There was provision for exemption of the poor. The movement was 
confined to certain well-defined areas, skilfully organised and in many villages led by 
well-to-do men. He conceded that the people were entitled to hold the opinion that the 
Capitation and Thathameda taxes should be abolished. But the Government had decided 
upon their retention for the present and unless the movement was firmly handled the 
danger would become widespread. He regretted that at the outset of his career as 
Governor of Burma, he should have been compelled to adopt these repressive measures. 
The taxes were old taxes, and were bringing in a revenue of more than one crore of rupees 
every year. So far the search for suitable substitutes had proved infructuous. But he 
was prepared to consider any proposals for replacing them, at any rate the Capitation tax, 
by taxes lesB open to theoretical objection. 

His Excellency the Governors speech was followed by a short recess after which the 
business of the day was taken up 

Swearing-in of new members and interpellations being over, Mr. U. Pu, Leader ot tnc 
People’s Party moved an adjournment motion to consider the action of the Government in 
interfering with the liberty of the speech and in imposing restrictions on the members of 
the Minbu Conference, that they must not refer in their speeches to the Capitation and 
Thathameda taxes and the Couper Committee’s report. The President fixed 4 pm. for 
the discussion of ; t he motion. . 

The Forest Minister introduced the Betting Tax Bill and proposed referring it to a 
Select Committee. The motion was opposed by the People’s party members. But it was 
passed. 

Presentation of the Budget. 

The Budget was next presented by the Finance Member, The revised estimates for 
1927-28 Bhowed an opening balance of one crore. Receipts amounted to Rs. 11,50,23,000 
and expenditure to Rs. 12,38,64,000. The closing balance amounted to Rs. 11,59.000. 
The estimated receipts included a proposed loan of 85 lakhs from the provincial loans fund. 
The opening balance waB actually 17,25,000 or Rp, 7,21,000 m excess of the sanctioned 
0st)i m at p 

In View of these figures, it had been decided to reduce the proposed loan by 10 lakhs 
to 75 lakhs and to assume a closing balance of 30, ins*«ad of Rs. 11,59,000. On the expen¬ 
diture side, provision was made for Rs. 9,72,44.000 ordinary revenue expenditure, 
Rs. 2,58,90,000 capital expenditure, and Rs. 29,69,000 under debt heads or R -. 12,60,93,000 


in all. 

Sir William Keith, Finance/ Member, 
pew changes made in the form of the budget, 


introducing the Budget, referred to the several 
so as to make it more easily understandable* 
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After dilating on receipts and expenditure, he remarked that the province had taken on 
a large irrigation and building construction programme, which would be carried out over 
a number of years. The commitments of Burma were not so large as to prevent these 
being financed by* loans without getting into deep waters and without imposing fresh 
taxation. He described the Public Accounts committee of Burma as the second most 
efficient in India. 

Ban on Minbu Conference, 

At 4 p.m. the Leader of the People’s Party moved his adjournment motion in connec¬ 
tion with the Minbu Conference. After criticising the orders interfering with the liberty 
of speech, he thought that it was better to allow the people to ventilate their grievances 
publicly. And he could not think how a breach of the peace could bo apprehended from 
such Conferences. 

The Chief Secretary, Mr. Brander, opposing the motion, outlined the history of the 
campaign of non-payment of taxes and quoted several speeches to show that the agitators 
started a vile calumny of the Government, and it was a serious attempt to subvert autho¬ 
rity and break down the system of Government established by law. No Government worth 
the name, could do otherwise than to take drastic action in the face of such affairs. The 
Gov rnraent did not obj; ct to free criticism. No Government did. But in the present 
instance, the Government took the view that if the Conference was allowed to discuss the 
subject, the crowds which attended it., would go back with a desire to start the agitation 
in the other parts of the province. The campaign was merely an attempt to break down 
the system of law and order. The goal, he said, should be reached by constitutional 
methods. He asked the House whether they were ready to encourage those who were 
retarding Burma’s progress and committing violent deeds and bringing desolation to them¬ 
selves and others. 

A lively discussion took place on the motion for two hours, and it was ultimately 
talked out. Of the non-official speakers Mr. U Kyaw Lnn of the Golden Valley Party, 
and Mr. Campagnac (Independent) and some other members of the People’s Party criticised 
it. The Council then adjourned. 

Discussion of the Budget. 

On the 10TH FEBRUARY general discussion of the budget was initiated by 
Mr. U. Pu, Leader of the People’s Party, who complimented Sir William Keith, Finance 
Member, on his ability, courtesy and industry, and regretted his inpending departure* 
This feeling was endorsed by subsequent speakers from differeut sections of tho House. 

Mr. U. Pu criticising the budget compared the disparity between the polica and 
education expenditures, and urged postponement of works involving large expenditure 
not urgently needed. He warned the Government that the present expenditure, if con¬ 
tinued, would involve the country in difficulties. He also referred to the observations 
made by the Auditor-General regarding the rapid growth of provincial expenditure. 

Criticism was also levelled by other speakers against the disproportionate increase 
in departments other than nation-building, and on the retention of the Capitation tax, 
the present excise policy and the non-productive civil works budget. 

On the 11TH FEBRUARY the Ministers and the members of the Government replied 
to the criticisms made by the non-officials yesterday during the general discussion of 
the Budget. 

The Education Minister said that thocost of education was mounting each year, and the 
Government had been considering the Corapubory Education Bill which he hoped to 
expedite As regards help to 1 cal bodies, he said that the Government was anxious to do 

all in its power, but it was for the local bodies to show first that they had an interest in 

their own affairs. . . . ... T , .. 

The Forest. Minister said that, the allegations made m connection with the Land Mort¬ 
gage Bank Bill were baseless, and explained the present positiou. He dismissed the statement 
that conpumption of liquor had increased, and ^aid, rather it was lower than what it 
was before. He said that the total revenue derived from liquor did not exceed J per cent 
of the total provincial revenue and compared very favourably with those of other provinces 
in India. He quoted the import figures and remarked that Burma was comparatively 

speaking very sober. . ... . . 

The H^me Member regretted the absence of constructive cnticismm the remarks 
made by the members. If the province was to progress, it was necessary that there should 
be law and order, and to obtain that progress, there must be an adequate force to preserve 
law and order. A 9 regards bribery and corruption, he said every attempt had been 
made to suppress them, anl there had been a great improvement during the last few years. 
If the members wanted to reduce the policy of expenditure, they should advise the people 
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co-operate more with the policy in the suppression of crimes and in the detection 
of culprits. 

The Finance Member thanked the members for the kind references to him, He said 
that the expenditure on education and the nation-building departments compared favour¬ 
ably with the figures of ten years back. 

As regards the Capitation and Thathameda taxes, he said that these were Burmese 
indigenous taxes, and it was not possible to abolish them until substitutes could be found. 
He concluded by saying that the financial position of Burma was sound. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Arms Act Amending Bill. 

On the 13TH FEBRUARY the following four bills were passed :—The Burma Military 
police Bill to consolidate and amend the laws relating to the Military Policy in Burma so as 
to embody all the existing Acts ; the Indian Arms Burma Amendment Bill to make clear 
what kniv»s are arras, and to prevent people from going about armed with certain knives 
with pointed blades; the Burma sale of Food and Drugs Bill to check adulteration; 
the City of Rangoon Municipal Amendment Bill to empower the Corporation to grant 
gratuities in certain cases; the Burma Municipal Bill to consolidate and amend the 
law relating to the municipalities in Burma; and the Burma Weights and Measures Bill 
to provide standards to weights and measures for use in Burma. 

The India Arms Bill evoked a great deal of discussion in which various members 
took part ; and the members of the people’s Party opposed it on the ground that it was 
a further attempt of the Government to disarm the people. The provisions in the 
existing Village Act were enough, they declared, to deal with the situation, and that 
the object of the Government would not be achieved by such a measure. 

The Bill was passed by an overwhelming mojority. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY the non-official business transacted wa9 the discussion of 
two resolutions, one of which was withdrawn after discussion, while the other which 
evoked a lively discussion was negatived by a majority of 24 votes. The latter resolution 
was to the effect that the appointment of a special officer for the suppression of crime in 
Pegu Division was not necessary. 

On the 1GTH FEBRUARY Mr. S, Tyabji moved the adjournment of the House to 
discuss a mattter of urgent importance, that is, the conduct of members of the Cameron 
Regiment stationed in Rangoon in committing assaults on women and various other offences 
and the public unrest caused thereby. 

The President said that he had no information to enable him to decide on the urgency of 
the matter or of its public importance. He noticed that no questions had b n en asked on 
the matter. He therefore suggested to the mover to put certaia questions in this connec¬ 
tion to Government and asked the Government to waive the time limit and auswer these 
questions in the course of the next week. If those answers were unsatisfactory the Presi¬ 
dent Fait) the mover could renew his application, 

Mr. Tyabji agreed to the suggestion and the matter wa9 dropped. 

Two non-official resolutions of provincial concern were then discussed and ultimately 
withdrawn as the movers of the other resolutions ou the agenda were absent. 

On a point of order raised, the President said that any member who had given notice 
of a resolution should be in his place at the proper time or he should explain his absence. 
The Council then adjourned. 

On the 18TH FEBRUARY the Council held a short sitting when some official business 
was transacted. On the motion of the Forest Minister the Bill to amend the Burma 
Fisheries Act 1905 to give power for the issue of fishery leases to landowners collectively 
at approved rents was referred to a select committee. The Forest Minister also presented 
the rrport of the Select Committee on the Burma Betting Tax Bill which provides the 
levy of a tax at 2 and half per cent upon all sums paid as bets into the totalisator and the 
levy of a tax not exceediug one rupee upon every bet made with the bookmaker. The 
Select Committee had recaBted the Bill to emphasise the fact that the Bill was to apply only 
to horse racing and pony racing, The Council then adjourned, 

Demands for Giants, 

On the 20TH FEBRUARY after the Finance Member had moved for a grant 
of two crorcs, sixty-four lakhs, ninety thousand, eight hundred and seventy rupees for the 
departments under his charge, three token cuts were proposed of which only two were 
put to the vote, one being withdrawn. 

Mr. U. Tha Zan proposed exemption from the Thathameda Tax of the parents of those 
who pass the Patamapyad Pali sacred literature examinations, 
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Government opposed the motion for financial reasons, but it was pressed to a division 
and carried. The People’s Party and several Independents cast their votes in it* favour. 

Mr Tharrawaddy U. Pu’s motion urged the abolition of the Capitation and Thathameda 
Taxes and criticised the method of collecting them. He said that a sort of reign of terror 
had been instituted by the adoption of repressive measures and called in question the 
conduct of some officials concerned. 

Mr, Smyth, the Financial Commissioner, traced the history of this agitation and 
characterised it as a mere political stunt without reason or ground. 

Mr. Brander, Chief Secretary, said that most ot the charges against the officials werti 
absolutely unfounded and the mover failed to specify instances. Had not the situation 
in Tharrawaddy been taken in haul in time, active rebellion would bav*. taken place. 

The Finance Member pointed out that the proper course to reduce taxation was to 
reduce expenditure, but no suggestion had been forthcoming. He referred to the report 
of the Retrenchment Committee which recommended an increased expenditure instea 1 of 
suggesting a redaction. Government accepted the advice of the Committee and was 
indifferent to the retention of these taxes if it could* get sufficient money to carry on. The 
effect of this cut would be that the headman would not get his commission paid in full, 
but would have to wait for a year. The motion was lost. 

Suppression of Bribery, 

On the 17TH FEBRUARY, of the four non-official resolutions disposed of in the 
Council, three were withdrawn, while one, which was of some importance, was lost. The 
last resolution recommended the appointment of a committee to enquire into and make 
recommendations to suppress bribery and corruption, 

Mr. U, Po Hla, the mover, said that the question was old, and had been discussed 
in the press and on the floor of the House, as its existence was an undeniable fact. The 
taking of bribes was detrimental to the administration of iustice and had resulted in the 
public losing confidence in British Rule. 

The Chief Secretary opposing the resolution said that the Government had dealt 
firmly and rigorously with any cases exposed, and did not think any good would come 
out through an enquiry by such a committee. After explaining what the Government 
had done in this connection, he said he doubted whether the committee would be in a 
position to put forward proposals to combat the evil. The only way to eradicate the evil 
was by public condemnation. 

Mr. U, ru, supporting the resolution, criticised the corruption in the subordinate 
judiciary, 

The Homo Member said that the Government did not deny the existence of the evil, 
but every effort bad been made to suppress the evil, as a result of which there was a great 
reduction in the number of cases. He did not see that any useful purpose would be 
served by such a committee, and asked the members to bring the cases knowu to them to 
the notice of the Government. He did not think the statement that people had lost con- 
fidence in the Government was correct; for even the members of the Opposition had 
admitted that they preferred to be tried for offences by an English Magistrate rather than 
by a Burrnan Magistrate. No constructive scheme had been put forward to suppress the 
evil. As no case had been made out for the appointment of such a committee, he strongly 
opposed it. The Council then adjourned. 

Allegations Against Military. 

On the 21ST FEBRUARY at question time Mr. S. A. 8. Tyabji asked :— 

Whether the Government will be pleased to state if any information with regard 
molestation of women or rowdiness by members of the Cameron Regiment has been 
brought to the notice of the Government; 

(2) whether it is true that a girl has been sent to the General Hospital because of ilU 
treatment by members of this regiment; 

(3) whether two ladies in Dandwith Road have beeu moloBted ; 

(I) whether any lady was molested whilst going in a Ticca Gharry ; 

(5) whether there was any row between a member or members of the Regiment and 
the Chinese in China Street or in that quarter.* 1 

The Home Member said : <( No cases of the nature referred to have been reported to 
the Police, with the exception of one case in which two soldiers broke into a shop and 
committed theft. It is understood that these soldiers have been cfealfc with by a court- 
martial. Exhaustive enquiries have been made as to the occurrence of any cases of the 
nature referred to ; but information has been forthcoming regarding only two incidents. 
(1) An Anglo-Indian lady was accosted in the streets by three soldiers, and invited to go 
for a drive with them in a taxi. On her refusal, they left her, A European lady when 
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about to enter her flat in the town waa somewhat rudely jostled by some soldiers, who 

^^^No/the allegations have been carefully enquired into and found to be absolutely 
false and without foundation. The hospital records confirm this. 

(3) and (4) No information is forthcoming. In November before the Cameron ttcgi- 
ment came to Rangoon two soldiers on cycles came alongaside a Ticca Gharry, in which 
the lady mentioned was driving. Upon her objection to their presence, they rode away. 

(5) No Some six months ago a soldier belonging to the Manchester Regiment was 
concerned in an affray with some Chinamen in China Town, and received some injuries. 
He was taken in charge by the Garrison Military police, and a report wa9 made to the 

P ° llC After further interpellations, several nominal cuts were moved to the demands made 
by the Finance Member ; but all motions were lost. 

Discussion on another cut on the Finance Member’s demand was proceeding, when 

the Council adjourned. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY the President informed the House that Mr, Thavrawaddy 
U Pu had sent in notice of a resolution expressing dissatisfaction with the Statutory Com¬ 
mission, but that the resolution did not survive the ballot. 

When cuts on budgets were being received the same member sent notice of a nominal 
cut to discuss the Statutory Commission, but no money being provided in the Budget for 
the Commission, there could not be any discussion on the Statutory Commission. But in 
order to meet what appeared to be the general wish of the Opposition, he (the President,) 
consulted the Governor and the Leader of the House. The Governor had consented to 
admit the motion on the Statutory Commission for discussion, and had fixed Friday after¬ 
noon, so as not to interfere with demands for grantB. . 

The President also said that he had received notice of a motion expressing confidence 
in the Statutory Commission, and a desire to co-operate with it. He asked other members 
to give notice of motions, if they desired to move any. 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U Pu objected to this, and asked the President not to allow the 
other side to move any such motion, as his party members, being given to understand 
that his resolution of ‘‘No-confidence” or cut would not be allowed, had gone back to 

the d Th e nC president said that the Governor had desired to satisfy the members of the 
Council and to give an opportunity to them to discuss the matter, 

Mr U Pu, Leader of the People’s Party also objected and said that it was a very 
important ‘constitutional question. It was not fair to let the other side move any motion 
on this subject, in view of the fact that the Opposition benches had dwindled in numbers, 
the members having gone back to their districts. # , 

The day was devoted to a discussion of several financial cuts. One was lost, while 
the others were withdrawn. 

Debate on Working of Reforms. 

On the 23RD FEBRUARY opportunity was taken in the Council to raise the question 
of the working of the Reforms in Burma, when after the House had agreed to the 
demands of the Finance Member, Mr. J. K. Munshi, a non-party member, moved a taken 
cut to the demand under the item “ Provincial Legislative Council.” 

Mr Munshi explained at the outset that his object was not to censure either the 
Government or any party or any section of the House, but to indulge in constructive 
criticism which would result ultimately in our advautage to the province. An examina¬ 
tion of the working of the Council during the past V?. months would show that they were 
eoing backwards. After criticising the work of the various parties in the Council he 
deprecated the tendency of the members to speak in Burmese, and turning the House 

into a vote-recording machine, which he said was not the object of the Reforms. He 

expressed the opinion that the non-official Europeans were inarticulate and were not carry- 

ing out their responsibilities. . it , , . ... 

A number of members then took part m the debate, the critics of the Reforms being 

mostly members of the People’s Party. . . « • i n 

Mr Wroughton, representing the Burma Chamber pointed out that noa-ofncial Euro- 
peans had beenVcsenfc during all the debates in the House and participated in such as 
interested them but not in the others, lest they should be misunderstood. 

The Chief Secretary, opposing the cut, explained the principles of the Botorrns and said 
that the Government members were doing what they believed to be in the best interests 
of the Government and the province. The principle of joint responsibility had baen 
accepted, and a new and important convention was being established, 
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Hr. A. Smyth, Financial Commissioner, said that for the Beserved half the Govern- 
ment was not responsible to the House, but to the Secretary of State. 

JP” 1 * th ® mover^ofthe cut, replying to the debate, drew the attention of the 
House to the statement made by Mr. U. Kyaw Dun that the nominated members were the 
J o e f resen ‘ ative f °, f ll l e P eo P'e and the backbone of democracy. He strongly criticised 
fAP ,u t „ n m '’ nt “ ad , e . by , M u 8myth thak the Government was not responsible to the House 
£ °(. tbe Reser J ed half i mrf characterised, in view of that statement, the Home Member’s 
asking the House to grant his demand as a mere farce. He asked the People’s Party to 
follow the tactics of the bwarajists in the Assembly and fight in the Council until the goal 
was achieved, instead of walking out, as it was not in the best interests of the people 
whom they represented in the Council. p p 6 

The debate had not concluded, when the Council adjourned till to-morrow. 


<SL 


Debate on Simon Commission. 

On the 24TH FEBRUARY the People’s Party again walked out of the Council at the 

commencement of the discussion of the motion of confidence in the Simon Commission. 
Simon Co'rand bb ion ^ re8 ^ den ^ askcd Mr . U, Kyaw Dun to move his motion on the 

Mr. U. Pu, Leader of the People’s Party, rose to a point of order, and wanted to 
offer a personal explanation. But he was ruled out by the President on the ground that 

was m^ved? 6 108 ^ ^ gCneral P ° Hcy ° f biS Parfcy and s P eakin g on the motion before it 

to dotithVsimon CoUiZn.° £ ^ BPee0h, dC ° lared hi8 p3rty W ° U ‘ d have nothing 

ordor M but wtXno y wed by P l , he?r e P s D idcn? ader ° £ ^ Pe ° Ple ’ 8 ^ al8 ° 1066 t0 a P ° int o£ 
Prnt) u, r ; pV;. Fa „ £e£t th . u Hou , 8e > followed by his party members, amidst cries from the 
from the other side " 8 8 *’ “ D ° whafc y0U like >” and cries o£ “ order . order ’’ 

lution 1 ;— KyaW DUD ’ mcmber o£ the Independent Party, then moved the following reso- 
co.oper T ate 8 w?t 0 h U .V’ *** f " U confideucc in the Statutory Commission, and resolves to 

• 1 n * Champagnac, (Anglo*fndian representative), supporting the motion criti 
Cised the People’s Party for imitating the actions of a section of I S poliUc ans He 
H?| 0 bnlb?nf l , , , Cy . of khe t People’s Party, which he characterised as unslatesma'nlike 

?nihhl U t! i! , k ® a3 ° nty ? £ Burmfma oul8,dc th e Council, and said that Burma had 
nothing to lose, but everything to gain by co-operating with the Commission. 

innfinn *1 . H ? . Au ? g ( Bnrma11 Independent) did not agree with the first part of the 
motion, but agreed to give evidence before the Commission, 

' Dr * i? a ^ iD| Education Minister, opined that they should always try to cet what 
of boycott a Ba 1 Deitbcr hG U0r blB constituency could agree to the barren policy 

otiticiBeil the People's Pmy U ‘ Tba ZaD an<i Ur ' Po Shcin supported the motion, and 

. Bx pl ai ning the position, he said that on the 16th January, Mr. Tliarawaddy U Pu gave 
notice of a resolution expressing dissatisfaction with the Simon Commission, but chat 
resolution did not survive the ballot. On the 16th February, the same member gave notice 
OO a . m tbe bud 8 et . to discuss the reforms including the Simon Commission, and on the 
-nd bebruary the President informed that the discussion on that cut could not be allowed 
there being no provision for the Commission in the budget. 

00 //w consultation with His Excellency, the President intimated to the House on the 
na that His Excellency the Governor had consented to admit the motion on the Com¬ 
mission. b riday the 24th having been fixed for discussion, the President invited submis- 
sionot notice °f motions on that subiect. As the leader of the People’s Party objected 
the President offered to him postponement of the di bate to Monday next, but that offer 
was refused. The People’s Party had a month's time to prepare their speech, and the 
objection put forward by the Leader of that Party, he was sure, would not cany weiehJ- 
of the a pe y o^e’Tpavty th0 H0U8e ‘ In conclusion, he reiterated his protest at the conduct 

The motion was passed without any dissentient voice. 
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Discnssson on Budget. 

Earlier in the day, the unfinished debate of Mr. Munshi’a nominal cut, moved yester¬ 
day being resumed, the Home Member in the course of his reply, referring to the attack 
made on the Ministers from time to time, said that His Excellency the Governor appointed 
the best Minister he was able to get, and if the Opposition wanted to pass a vote of 
censure on the Ministers, they could bring a motion of no-confidence. Concluding, be 
said, the mover had given a lot of advice, and assured him that he would take his admoni¬ 
tions to heart. 

The motion was then withdrawn. . 

Another cut moved by a member of the Independent and Golden Valley Party raised 
a discussion on the abolition of the post of Commissioners and it was supported among 
others by members of the People’s Party, 

After discussion, practically for the whole of the day, the cut was pressed to a divi¬ 
sion, and carried. The Council then adjourned. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY the members of the People’s Party, who walked out yester¬ 
day, were present but they were only few in numbers. 

After interpellations, Mr. S. Tyabji, Member, People’s Party, wanted to make a 
statement complaining about the attack made yesterday on his party during the debate 
bn the Simon Commission motion in their absence from the House. But he was ruled 
ohit of order by the President. , 

Mr. Tyabji remarked that the Opposition expected that the party would be protected 
by the Chair in their absence. 

The President said that the remark was a personal reflection on the Chair, and cries 
of “ withdraw ” arose from official benches. 

Eight cuts under various heads in the Home Member’s demands for grants were 
disposed of to-day, two being lost and the rest withdrawn. 

Another cut was under discussion, when the clock struck 5 p.m., and the President 
stopped further discussion, and applied guillotine to all the motions for grants. 

The Home Member’s demand for Rs. 3,54,12,440 for his department, the Forest Minis¬ 
ter’s demand for Rs, 2,66,16,690 and the Education Minister’s demand for Rs. 2,27,34,440 
were passed. 

Several additional and supplementary grants were also passed. The Council then 
adjourned. 

Budget Session Concluded. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Council concluded its Budget session. After the tran¬ 
saction of some official business the Council was prorogued. The Fisheries Amendment 
Bill and the Burma Betting Tax Bill were passed without any discussion. 
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The Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council commenced its winter session at 
Patna on the 16TH JANUARY 1928. 

In pursuance of the Congress resolution, members belonging to the Congress 
Party in the Council put in their appearance just as the Council met, but after 
a short while, began to walk out one by one. Thus, by the time the new nomi¬ 
nated members had finished their oath-taking, all the Congress benches became 
empty. The members of the Independent Congress Party including Messrs. 
Jagatnarain Lai, Devaki Prasad Sinha and others however remained, and took 
part in the proceedings. 

After interpellations, the House proceeded to discuss resolutions. 

Th3 first reso'ution stood in the name of Mr. Mahomed Ishaque recommend¬ 
ing that the Urdu script be made optional in the courts of the province. But 
he, being a member of the Congress Party, was not there to move it ; but a 
similar resolution stood in the name of a non-Congress member, Mr. Mahomed 
Hussain, who however moved it, with the difference that he recommended the 
introduction of Urdu as an optional court-script in the three divisions of Tirhut, 
Patna and Bhagalpur only. 

There was a long discussion on this motion. The mover made it clear, at 
the outset, that it was not on any sentimental ground that he recommended the 
resolution for their acceptance. It was because the Mussalmans in the province 
felt a genuine grievance that they were not allowed to transact their court 
business in the Urdu script. The grounds of administrative and financial diffi¬ 
culties urged against the resoliitiou, were absolutely baseless. 

Mr. Mubarak Ali referred to the statistics of students offering Urdu as 
their vernacular at the different University examinations, to show that a lar^e 
number of the people studied Urdu, and therefore there was no administrative 
difficulty involved in this matter. 

It was urged by some of the supporters of the resolution that Urdu was 
more scientific than Hindi. 

The Leader of the House declared on behalf of the Government that the 
Government would remain neutral on this question. The Government members 
would not therefore vote on the resolution ; and it was for non-official members 
to express themselves one way or the other on it. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha condemned the neutral attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment as timid and imbecile. He thought that the matter might have been settled 
at a private meeting of the members. He thought that administrative and financial 
difficulties were great. He appealed to the mover to postpone consideration of 
the question. 

The motion was put to vote and carried by 14 to 12. 

Efforts were made during the interval to persuade the mover and other 
Mussalman members to agree to the withdrawal of the resolution at present, in 
view of the question coming up before the Round-Table Conference, convened 
by Mr. Sachidanand Sinha, but unsuccessfully. 

Another resolution discussed to-day was moved by Mr. Srinandan Prasad 
ingh recommending that no restriction be imposed upon local bodies as regards 

mimbers of upper primary schools maintained by them. 

i?t?i Utlon . was withdrawn in view of the asssurance given by the 

of primary eluc C p U ° n l ° s y m P al hetically consider the question of the extension 


theii°absenr P 7 IniJ. A ? U ^ RY the Swarajist members were again conspicuous bi 
conseouence S™ gh , l he V w *re frequently noticed outside the chamber. 1 
A reso^u’tirm wL ° f lhe res °lutions on the order paper were not moved, 
sterr ihcmM i? nS move d by Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha, urging that ImmMlnt 
Steps should be taken to imp/ove the pay, prospects and ’status of S 
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Jivil Service, with a view to its total amalgammation with the Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Executive Service. 


Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Another resolution moved by Mr. Mobarak Ali urged the Government to take 
immediate steps towards the reduction of agricultural indebtedness, and to estab¬ 
lish Land Mortgage banks to provide the agriculturists with loans on long and 

^^After discussion, both the resolutions were withdrawn, in view of the sympa¬ 
thetic assurance given on behalf of the Government. With regard to the firs t 
resolution, it was stated on behalf of the Government that the memorial submit¬ 
ted by the Sub-Deputy ('ollectors would receive the best consideration. 

With regard to the record resolution, the Education Minister suggested to 
the mover not to press the resolution, as he was already considering the matter 
and thinking of taking steps in the direction indicated. 

On the 18TH JANUARY the Council held a very short sitting. Owing to the 
absence of the Swarajist members, a number of resolutions standing in their 

names were not moved. r r .... „ . 

l’he resolution of Mr. Mubarak Ali for the grant of more facilities to tbe 
candidates for the pleadership examination, was discussed and ultimately with¬ 
drawn. 

Swarajists Oppose Mining Bill. 

On the 20TH JANUARY the Government Bill to offer facilities for the expant 
sion of the mining industry was referred to a select committee. Swarajis- 
members participated, and opposed the measure. The Council then adjourned 
till February 13 , when the budget was presented. 

The Financial Statement for 1928-29. 

On the 13TH FEBRUARY in introducing the budget for 1928-29 the 
Hon Maharaja Bahadur of Dumraon, Finance Member said “ When I pre¬ 
sented the budget 12 months ago, it was anticipated that we should open 
the current year with a balance of one crore 82 lakhs and 80 thousands ot 
which 66 lakhs and 3 thousand would be the balance of famine insurance fund 
and the rest would be available for general purposes. When accounts for 1926-27 
were finally made up, it was found that our revenue was 1 lakh and 68 thousand 

more and our expenditure 8 lakhs and 87 thousand less than we expected- It is 

not only infrequently cast in the teeth of finance department that it habitually 
under-estimates revenue and over-estimates expenditure. Exactitude is unattain- 
able and it is well that error should be on the right side. I can only tell the 
Council that I should be sorry to be a member in charge of a department which 
exhibited contrary tendency. On the present occasion our excess of revenue 
was due entirely to an excess under irrigation. For appropriation purposes 
working expenses of the lrriga'icn Department are treated as reductions from 
revenue under this one head but at the end of the year charges for establishment 
and tools and plant are distributed proportionately to the works expenditure 
among various major irrigation heads on the expenditure side. The result ot 
this is that eventually there is always an excess of revenue over excesses under 
certain of irrigation expenditure heads. On the present occasion excess of 
revenue under irrigation was neutralised to the extent of 2 lakhs of rupees by an 
unexpected falling off of revenue under “miscellaneous unclaimed deposits.” 

On expenditure side over 4 lakhs of rupees lapsed under civil works and 
nearly 3 lakhs under public health. There were lapses of over a lakh under 
medical and superannuation and under loans and advances by the provincial 
Government. Reasons for these lapses will no doubt be scrutinised in due course 
by the Public Accounts Committee. The net result of these excesses of revenue 
and savings in expenditure was that we started the current year with the opening 
balance of I crore 93 lakhs and 35 thousand of which 65 lakhs and 31 thousand 
were in Famine Insurance Fund. 1 must next refer to difference between original 
and revised estimates of tht year 1927-28 which is drawing to its close. We esti¬ 
mate now that our year will be 5 crores 65 lakhs and 36 thousand or 2 lakhs and 
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6 thousand less than were expected. This is more than accounted for by the fact 
that excise revenue is down by 2% lakhs. Drought in Bihar floods in Orissa 
and stagnation in coal industry and failure of lac crop in Chota Nagpur have 
ali contributed to this result. This is our principal expending source of revenue 
and if it has ceased to expend the warning must not go unheeded. On the other 
hand, we now anticipate that our total expenditure charged to revenue will be 
6 and one fourth lakhs less than we expected 12 months ago. As usual largest 
Saving (of 2 lakhs and 87 thousand) occur under civil work. This is due to 
progress on various works under construction being slower than had been 
hoped. What is not spent this year will have to be carried forward next year 
for works in progress.” There have also been excesses of 66 thousand under 
education and I lakh 29 thousand under irrigation chiefly for repair of flood 
damage in Orrissa for which supplementary demands had been voted bv the 
Council. y 

The net result of all this is that we expect to start next year with an opening 
balance of 1 crore 65 lakhs and 51 thousand of which 69 lakhs and 40 thousand 
w ! balance of famine insurance fund and balance of 96 lakhs and 11 thousand 
will be available for general purposes. The total revenue which we exnect to 
receive in 1928-2; is 5 crores 74 lakhs and 37 thousand. This is about 9 lakhs 
above the revised estimate of the current year but increase is due chiefly to recent 
instruction of the auditor general in accordance with which a number of items 
of receipt which used to be taken in deduction of expenditure are with effect 
from the next year to be treated as revenue. This accounts for increases under 
land revenue and industries. 

In dealing with our expenditure I propose to deal separately with those 
charges to which we are already committed and those which represent new 
expenditure. The former class of expenditure I shall refer to as “ 1st edition ” and 
the latter as 2nd edition ” expenditure because it is only at the second sta^e of 
preparation of budget that any new expenditure is included in it. The 1st edition 
expenditure debitable to revenue amounts to 5 crores 72 lakhs and 27 thousand 
and other expenditure to 20 lakhs and 42 thousand. Total 5 crores 92 lakhs 
and 69 thousand. Minimum ordinary closing balance that we consider it proner 
to maintain is about 75 lakhs which is something less than two months’ average 
expenditure Last year it is true that we budgeted for a lower sum but we 
were monetarily expecting an alteration to be made in rules relating to famine 

rdeaSed a Urge Sura from the fun? toTur 

geneiai balance, lnat alteration was not made It is <?t;n 

that rules will be altered and our minimum balance in the fund considerably 

£ r s ass? s 

lit \ r T • ? • , " , P ortant and difficult point to decide with regard to the dis¬ 

posal of remainder is how much of it should be utilised for recurring expenditure 
Our revenue for 1928-29 being 5 crores 74 lakhs and 37 thousand and our first 
edition expenditure debitable to revenue 5 crores 72 lakhs and 27 thousand. It 
is evident that unless there is some fact to be considered which does not appear 
on surface, there is very little scope for increasing our recurring commitaients. 
Balance of our resources and commitments is fairly shown by relation between 
our anticipated revenue and our first edition expenditure of 1928-29. If our 
r ^ 7 e . n . ue 1S likely to increase so also our expenditure Without any further specific 
additions to it on our part. Margin of safety of our normal revenue over our 
normal expenditure is therefore very small. 

While our excise revenue was increasing by half a crore we were increasing 
our recurring expentiture also by half a crore. Days when we could uo iha*t 

u° f thing are . gone * S()me ra d‘Cal change occurs in our position we 

snail nave to restrict our iresh recurring commitments within very narrowe l 
imits. Alter most anxious consideration I consider that an ultimate extra re. 
urnng liability of 79 thousand marks the very limit up to which it is sa\e tor ns 
to go this year. This will involve recurring expenditure next year 0/73 thousand! 
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sum of i q lakhs and 07 thousand had been set aside for non-recurring expen¬ 
diture on principle. I am painfully conscious of the fact that this budget is bound 
to be disappointing to the council and more particularly to my fi lends, the 
Honourable Ministers. 

On the 14TH FEBRUARY the Swarajist members attended the Council and 
used their weight in refusing reference of the Bihar and Orissa Mica Bill, an 
official measure, to the Select Committee. . . . 

The consideration of the non-official Bill piloted by Khan Bahadur Mahomed 
Naim, seeking to introduce separate electorates for the Musalmans for the 
District Board elections and a statutory minimum of 25 per cent seats toi the 
Mussalmans, was postponed till the August session of the Council. 

Moslems and Local Bodies. 

The Khan Bahadur, in moving the reference of his Bill to amend the Local 
Self-Government Act to the Select Committee, said: The last District Board 
elections had resulted practically in the non-representation of the Mussalmans. 
The elections in 27 District Boards had gone without any Moslem representation. 
He pointed out that Moslem interests had suffered immensely through the present 
arrangement of joint eleclorates in the District Board elections. Moslem feeling 
on the question was very strong and he, therefore, urged that proper adequate 
Moslem representation could only be secured through separate electorates. 

The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Dutta Singh, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
replying on behalf of Government, stated that the opinion of the country on the 
question of electorates was sharply divided and even among the Mussalmans 
there was no unanimity on the question. The question of minority representation 
would soon be engaging the attention of the Statutory Commission and was 
already engaging the attention of the All-India political leaders and it would not, 

therefore, be desirable for this Council to commit itself one way or the other at 

this stage. The next District Board elections would not take place before 1929 
and hence he thought there was no harm if the Bill was postponed till the next 
session of the Council. He was aware that the result of the last two elections 
was unfavourable to the Mussalmans. He was of opinion that the fixing of seats 
on a uniform basis for all the districts could not be justified. He stated that 
Government would be prepared to support reference ot the bill to the Select 
Committee, but their future attitude towards the Bill would depened upon the 
form in which the Bill would emerge from the Select Committee. 

The mover agreeing, the Bill was postponed till the August session. 

Mica Bill. 

The Hon. Mr. Sifton moved that the Bihar and Orissa Mica Bill be referred 
to the Select Committee. Mr. Sifton explained at length the necessity of the 

legislation. . 

Messrs. Ram Dayalu Sinha and Nirsu Narayan Singh (Swarajists) protested 
against a remark made by the Hon Mr. Berthoud, Commissioner of Excise and 
Salt in the riiemorandum of opinion collected on the Bill, as in their opinion it 
meant a reflection on the Council. . The remark against which objection was 
taken ran: “I do not believe that the Bill will pass through the Council owing 
to the fact that the vast majority of firms f and individuals engaged in the Mica 
trade are interested in stolen Mica.” The Swarajist members insisted that the 

remark should be withdrawn. . 

The Hon Mr. Sifton, the leader of the House, explained that it was printed 
through a mere accident and as soon as he had seen it he gave instructions that 
it should be removed. „ , 

Government motion for the reference of the Mica Bill to a Select Committee 
was rejected by 42 votes to 28. The Council then adjourned till the 21st February 
when a general discussion on the Budget was be held. 

(FOR FURTHER PROCEEDINGS SEE VOL. //.) 
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The League Against Imperialism. 

B R U S S EL L S — 9 , 10 , 1 l t DECEMBER 1 927 . 

The General Council of the League against Imperialism in a Conference 
at Bmssolls on the 9 th, 10th and 11 th December 1927 , pointing out the im¬ 
pel ialist oppression by Britain, France and America in the different countries 
of the world and urging the workers of both imperialist and colonial countries 
to unite themselves in a common fight against Imperialism, resolved “ to 
create a powerful organisation of the League Council embracing militant 
mass organisations in the imperialist and colonial countries to face the 
offensive of imperialism ”, 

The hypocrisy of the so-called Labour sympathy with the peoples who 
are struggling for freedom are mercilessly exposed. The League sounds a 
timely warning to the oppressed workers to guard against the bourgeosie 
tendency to create division among nationalist ranks. 

In another resolution on the “War Danger” the Council appreciates 
Soviet s great gesture at Geneva of total Disarmament by land, sea and air 
and on the contrary, declares the big Powers’ negotiations on disarmament 
as an impudent fraud. Imperialism is made synonymous with war, the peril 
of which is constautly present. The fratricidal massacres can be stopped 
only by the strong alliance of workers of imperialist countries with those of 
the colonies. 

Iho following in the full text of the resolutions that were passed by the 
League and is reproduced from “ Forward ” of Calcutta 

Help the Chinese Revolt. 

T . he General Council of the League against Imperialism considerin'* the 
following facts passed a political resolution* ° e 

the colonfe's C has^beo5me S ^nr^° n ^ re ? S ° f Fea S ue i the imperialist policy in 
countries the movement r ncrea ? in §’y aggressive. In a number of oppressed 

formidable imperialist Su 5 ered de 1 f ’ eats *“ the face of 

Morocco and Sv bT ™ a French lm P er iahsm has crushed the revolt in 
supremaev over the ^jnerican a I m y and navy have helped reaction to gain 

supremacy over the democratic forces in Nicaragua reducing it to the status 

imrtpA' 1 3 ) 6 C ° ° n ^ * n . the'other Latin American countries, United States 
mperialism supports reactionary Governments against the will of the democratic 
masses. Ihe insurrections in Java and Sumatra have been defeated by brutal 
measures of repression. Dutch imperialism has introduced a veritable reign of 
error in Indonesia. Even the Chinese revolution has met a setback, mainly 
vmg to the concentrated efforts of all the imperialist powers. Finally, British 
perialism has thrown down a most insolent challenge to the Indian nationalist 
determfnV^ re * u sing the Indian people the most elementary rights of self- 

s ^ u . a .^? n task of the League is to intensify its activities with the 
mobilising in a world-wide resistance to imperialist offensive, all the 
nial atlonai .y forces fighting for freedom and democracy in the oppressed colo¬ 
be f r ,cf UntrieS ’ - Tlle *? er . oic efforts of the oppressed peoples to free themselves can 
snnnrAj te i^ ky Imperialism if they are not united and are not fully and effectively 
val £? r , ? d ^ the toilin » masses in imperialist countries. The gigantic aZa- 
ofil t le S hlneSe P e °P ,e ' which has dealt a severe blow to the power and orEe 
f m P eria hsm in the Far East, enlisted the sympathy of the toilin" masses in 
47 
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the imperialist countries, but the sympathy could not find a sufficiently effective 
expression in action to prevent imperialist intervention in China. 


Labour’s Hypocrisy. 


(2). The reformist and social democratic leaders of the Labour movement 
in the imperialist countries are largely responsible for the insufficient action of 
the proletariat in the imperialist countries to assist effectively the struggle for 
national freedom in the colonies. These leaders not only sabotaged the action 
of the proletariat in support of revolutionary movements in the colonies, they 
actually endorse the imperialist policy of colonial exploitation. They fully believe 
in the imperialist doctrines of the “ white man’s burden,” “ civilising mission ” 
etc. The official policy of the Socialist International and of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions (Amsterdam) as regards imperialist intervention 
in China, for example, was to make a hypocritical protest while agreeing with the 
imperialist Government on the necessity of taking measures “ to protect foreign 
lives and property in China.” 

The General Council of the League, which has on it a number of represen¬ 
tatives of the revolutionary sections of the political and industrial labour move¬ 
ment in the imperialist countries is of the opinion that the official policy of the 
Socialist and Amsterdam Internationals as regards imperialism does not corres¬ 
pond with the interests of the proletariat masses in the imperialist countries. 

There was a time when a small part of the super profit derived from colonial 
exploitation could be devoted to create imperialist prejudice among the home 
proletariat. The situation has radically changed. From this period of capita¬ 
list decline the super profit derived from colonial exploitation must be increased 
by intensified exploitation and is badly needed for the stabilisation of capitalism 
at home. Thus colonial exploitation is an indispensable method of capitalist 
rationalisation having an adverse influence upon the economic conditions ot the 
whole proletariat. By exploiting more intensively the cheap colonial labour 
through industrialisation, imperialism seeks to lower the standard of living of 
the borne proletariat. 

In these conditions the interests of the proletariat in the imperialist countries 
demand an end of colonial exploitation. And colonial exploitation cannot cease 
to have an adverse effect upon the economic conditions of the home proletariat, 
unless the oppressed peoples become completely free. The League, therefore, 
must explain the situation to the toiling masses in order to mobilise them in a 
real struggle against imperialism in conjunction with the oppressed peoples. It 
must be explained to the masses that the social democratic theory of helping the 
backward races to advance gradually on the road to self-determination is a 
direct aid to imperialism and therefore detrimental to the interests of the home 
proletariat. 


Need of Uniting the Workers. 

(3). Since its formation the League had done considerable work of agita¬ 
tion and propaganda. The call of the League has found a response in the 
colonial countries. A certain amount,of sympathy for the League has also been 
aroused in the imperialist countries. To give definite organisatorical shape to 
these preliminary achievements is the task ol the League in the immediate future. 
The League must penetrate proletarian mass organisations in the imperialist 
countries. In the colonial countries it must base itself upon all the social classes 
that are prepared to cari y on a real struggle against imperialism for national 
freedom. While endeavouring to mobilise all available forces in a joint struggle 
against imperialism, the differentiation inside the nationalist movement in the 
colonies should be noted. As the movement for freedom inevitably develops 
revolutionary social aspects (liquidation of feudalism and other forms of native 
reaction), the upper strata of the colonial population leaves the movement and 
tends to a compromise with imperialism. This process of class-differentiation 
greatly helps imperialism in its fight against the Chinese revolution. As the 
national revolution developed, the feudal bourgeois elements left the nationalist 
ranks and aliied themselves with imperialism against the revolution. Finally, 
the Kuo-Min-Tang as a whole betrayed the national revolution. A similar 
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process is to be expected in other colonial countries also. In India the 
land-owning class and the big bourgeoisie are willing to compromise with 
the British imperialists in return for some concessions on the part 01 the 
latter. These elements weaken the nationalist movement by creating the illusion 
that national freedom is possible inside the British Empire. While supporting 
and organising every form of resistance to imperialist domination, the League 
must base itself primarily on those classes that must conduct a revolutionary 
struggle for complete national freedom, namely the workers, peasants and the 
democratic petty bourgeois masses. 

Conflict of Imperialist Interests. 

(4) . As regards the right of exploiting the so-called backward races, all 

the imperialist powers are united, but the rivalry of particular interests creates 
conflicts between imperialist governments. This conflict can be often utilised 
to promote the cause of freedom of this or that colonial people. But the League 
is of the opinion that under no circumstances should this tactical policy be 
adopted at the sacrifice of the struggle against imperialism as such. The League 
should also support the semi-colonial states, for example, of Central and South 
America (Mexico, Nicaragua etc.) to their resistance to the aggression of the 
great imperialist powers. . . . . . . 

(5) . Finally, the General Council of the League is of the opinion that the 

set-backs suffered by the movement for freedom in a number of colonial countries 
do not provide reason for pessimism. On the contrary, they impose upon the 
League the great responsibility of organising active support for those peoples 
who are bearing the brunt of imperialist attack and terror. For example, the 
debacle of the Kuo-Min-Tang has left the workers and peasant masses alone 
in the struggle for national liberation. They are faced with a formidable counter¬ 
revolutionary united front of the imperialists, militarists, native feudal reaction 
and the renegade bourgeoisie. The Chinese people need international support 
more urgently than ever. The League must undertake to organise this support 
for the Chinese revolution. . . T 

The General Council resolves to create a powerful organisation ot. the League 
embracing militant mass organisations in the imperialist and colonial countries 
to face the offensive of imperialism. 


Resolution on “War Danger”. 

In the same meeting of the League Council the following resolution on the 
" War Danger ” was passed : — . . 

The General Council of the League against Imperialism and Colonial Oppres¬ 
sion records its appreciation of the great gesture for peace made by the Soviet 
Delegation at the Disarmament Conference at Geneva, in its proposals for total 
Disarmament by land, sea and air. The Council considers this proposal the 
more significant, because it is in striking contrest with the public announcement 
made a few days later by President Coolidge on behalf of American im¬ 
perialism, as it were in reply to the Soviet Republic s proposal for complete 
disarmament, that the piling up of armaments by the U. S. A. would continue 
under the guise of safeguarding “ national security.” Similar statements were 
also made by British Ministers. . . , r 

Nor are these mere empty boasts. In America and Britain, first ana tore- 
most, and in every other capitalist country also, the burden of expenditure on 
armaments grows greater every year; and the productive forces of society are 
diverted more and more from constructive to destructive ends. Year after year 
sees the invention and mass production of more and more hideous and costly 
means of destruction—tanks, big guns, air bombs, poison gas etc. Simultaneously 
the moral and ideological preparations for war are being intesmed, by piopa- 
ganda through the schools, the press, the film, military displays etc. to cast a 
false halo around militarism, navalism and imperialism. . 

The Lithunian-Polish crisis, the constant friction between Fascist Italy 
and her neighbours, above all, the constant provocation offered to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics by hostile acts which, in other circumstances, would 
inevitably entail war (the attacks on Soviet consulates and officials in particular), 
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demonstrate how powerful are the forces making for war and how everpresent 
is its danger. But these and similar incidents are only the pretext, not the 
cause of war, just as the monstrous growth of armaments is only a visible proof 
of the peril, not an explanation of its cause. 

International Antagonism. 

The war peril is growing once more because the robber imperialist powers 
are once more finding themselves locked in conflict throughout the world, first 
of all over the redistribution of the right to oppress the colonial peoples and 
subject races, to monopolise colonial markets and sources of raw materials, 
to swell super-profits out of cheap colonial labour. The struggle between British 
and American imperialism over the right to exploit China, Central and South 
America and the peoples of Eastern Europe; the struggle between French 
and Italian imperialism over the economic control of the Mediterranean shores 
and between French and British imperialism over the right to exploit Syria, 
Palestine, Arabia and the Near East generally—these are typical of the fatal 
internal antagonism of imperialism which show themselves, now here, now there, 
but always and eveywhere bring the peril a step closer. 

Even those antagonisms, however, are temporarily reconciled whenever the 
imperialist world as a whole finds itself face to lace with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the first great challenge to world imperialism. The U.S.S.R. 
does not depend for its existence on the subjection and exploitation of colonial 
peoples, since the power of the imperialist bourgeoisie who formerly ruled Tsarist 
Russia has been utterly destroyed. Consequently the U.S.S.R. is the only power 
which could come to Geneva with a genuine and practical scheme lor dis¬ 
armament. 

On the other hand, the very existence of the U.S.S.R. is a standing encourage¬ 
ment of the oppressed colonial peoples, and therefore an object of perpetual and 
increasing hostility to the imperialists of all countries. Military, diplomatic and 
moral preparations for war on the U.S.S.R. have been pushed ahead by British 
imperialism in particular, ever since its present Conservative Government came 
to office, and the rupture of diplomatic relations in May, 1927, was an important 
step lorwara towards this object. 

The bloody intervention of British imperialism in China, during 1927 and 
the heavy temporary defeat it has intlicted upon the Chinese revolution both 
directly and through its agents, the Northern and the Kuo-Min-Tang’s militarists, 
are a lunher measure of the iact that war to-day is inseparable from imperialism. 
The revolt of the 400 millions of the Chinese people, in which the exploited masses 
— the working class and the peasantry—were playing an increasingly active 
part, was encouraging similar movements for national liberation in all oppressed 
countries. And lor this very reason British imperialism, supported more or less 
actively by Japanese, French and American imperialism, was determined not 
only to destroy it by lorce ol arms, but to launch an attack, if necessary, upon 
the Soviet Union also, as the ally, guide and champion of revolutionary China. 

Talk of Disarmament is a Fraud. 


The League against Imperialism and Colonial Oppression calls upon the 
toilers and the exploited of the whole world to realise that, so long as imperialism 
lasts, so long will new bloody catastrophes menace the peace of the world and 
the lives of millions. So long as a lew robber cliques of financiers can continue 
to appropriate and monopolise the exploitation of natural resources, of human 
labour, of the ordinary requirements of existence, so long will they continue the 
struggle over these privileges as the price of countless lives, endless suffering, 
boundless destruction. In these wars it is upon the colonial people that falls the 
main burden of suffering, of material loss, and of human wastage of human life. 
Their countries become the theatre of military operations, their manhood becomes 
canon fodder in the war to rivet the chains of imperialist slavery still more 
firmly on their own bodies. Therefore, it is to the special interest of the colonial 
peoples to fight against the war danger and, in the event of imperialist wars 
breaking out, to refuse to aid or participate in them. The League declares that 
all the imperialist talk of disarmament and of securily are an impudent fraud* 
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since they continue to rely upon arms to shoot down their own workers and 
colonial slaves, and the only security they conceive of is security for their profits 
at the price of the misery and the destruction of human race. 

The League calls upon the workers of the imperialist countries, in particular, 
to realise that in a close, fraternal and effective alliance with oppressed peoples 
for the overthrow and destruction of imperialism lies the only hope for the 
g alvation of mankind from new fratricidal massacres. 

Resolution on China. 

Following is the text of the resolution of the League on the Chinese 
question :— 

After hearing the reports of the delegates from the All-China Labour Federa¬ 
tion, from the peasants’ unions as well as of several other Chinese comrades, 
who have until recently been official representatives of the Kuomintang in Europe 
and America, the General Council of the League against Imperialism makes 
the following declarations :— 

(1) Imperialist intervention and the betrayal of the native burgeoisie have 
dealt a series of defeats to the national revolution in China. 

(2) The official policy of the Second International and the International 
Federation of Trade Unions (Amsterdam) as regards the Chinese revolution is 
a flagrant violation of the principle of self-determination and a direct support 
for imperialist intervention. 

(3) In spite of imperialist and militarist terror, the Chinese working class 
stands firmly and loyally on the road to revolution. The fascist unions set up 
in Shanghai by the militarists and the renegade nationalist bourgeoisie do not 
have the support of the proletarian masses who are behind the All-China Labour 
Federation. 

^4) The national revolution not only weakened the position of foreign im¬ 
perialism but also threatened to liquidate native reaction (feudalism) as the 
means to the democratisation of the political and economic life of the people. 
In view of this, the reactionary feudal bourgeois elements left the nationalist 
front and began a fierce attack upon the workers’ and peasants’ movement. 
After a period of vacillation between revolution and counter—.revolution, the 
Kuomintang as a whole finally betrayed the national revolution. The Kuomin¬ 
tang has surrendered itself to the feudal militarists and frankly repudiated its 
own ideals and programme. The workers and peasant masses had suffered and 
sacrificed so heroically for the national revolution and had stood loyally by the 
Kuomintang, while under the fire of imperialist guns the feudal bourgeois element 
deserted it. Now in the territories of the Kuomintang there is a reign of terror. 
Workers and peasants are massacred in thousands. The Kuomintang flag is 
soiled with the blood of the working class. The Kuomintang has abandoned the 
struggle against imperialism and has undertaken task of crushing the revolution. 
Consequently it has become an instrument ot imperialism. The national revolution 
can no longer develop under the Kuomintang flag. As a matter oi fact, having 

betrayed its own ideals and programme, the Kuomintang has destroyed itself. 
It is broken up into warring groups with only one thing in common, namely, 
hatred for the workers and peasants who stand true to the cause of democratic 
national freedom. 

(5) Foreign imperialism, native reaction and the renegade nationalist bour¬ 
geoisie have made a united front against the Chinese revolution. Over 90 per 
cent of the population of China belong to the exploited classes. They must 
continue the struggle against imperialist oppression and native reaction. More 
than ever they are in need of support from the toiling masses in the imperialist 
countries and revolutionary democratic movements in the colonial countries. 
They must organise their support and help the Chinese masses to overthrow 
imperialism and destroy native reaction in spite of the treachery of the Second 
International and the debacle of the Kuomintang. 

Resolution on P e: sia. 

The Socialist Party and the Republican Revolutionary Parties of Persia 
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submit the following resolution concerning the general situation m 
General Council of the League against Imperialism :— 

(1) Abolition of all unequal treaties. 

(2) All secret agreements by an imperialist government which might harm 
the independence of Persia will not be recognised. 

(3) To break the chain of exploitation of the foreign capitalists, who due to 
the unequal treaties, are able to exploit the Persian workers. 

(4) To call to the proletariat of the woild to come in an effective manner to 
the aid of the Persian workers who are exploited in the most ferocious manner 
in the workshops and above all in the petroleum concessions of the Anglo-Persian 
Company. 

(5) We ask the League to intervene through the members of the English 
Parliament—we are in a position to make a protest—against the four demands 
which the Government of Great Britain addressed to Persia and which constitutes 
in our eyes a flagrant violation of the independence of this country. 

This to remind you of these demands :— 

(a) Recognition of the Persian debts which are not at all justified. 

(b) Establishment of air lines between the central regions of Persia and the 
Persian Gulf. 

(c) Recognition of the Governmenl of Irak. 

(d) Re-establishment of Sheikh Khazaal. 


Resolution on Indonesia. 

The text of the League's resolution on Indonesia runs as lollows : — 

The General Council of the League against Imperialism and for National 
Independence held on December 9th, 10th and nth, 1927 at Brussels, having 
heard the report of the Indonesian delegation concerning the conditions in 
Indonesia, protests energetically against 

(1) the mass arrests and deportations of Indonesian fighters for freedom 
without any trial; 

(2) the arrest of the leading members of the Perhimpoenan Indonesia who 
are kept in prison for more than three months ;— 

Decide support with all strength the Indonesian liberating movement; and 

Appeals to the Dutch proletariat to strengthen the power of the Indonesian 
movement for freedom which is labouring under regime of ruthless oppression, 
by rallying to the Dutch Section of the League to which the Perhimpoenan 
Indonesia representing the Indonesian emancipation movement is affiliated. 

Resolution on the Philippines. 

The Philippines delegate, realising that another world war is inevitable 
and is likely to be fought in the Pacific, at the expense of the workers of the 
world in general and the workers and oppressed peoples of the Pacific in par¬ 
ticular, submits the following resolution : 

(1) That the General Council shall instruct the Executive Committee to 
devise ways and means by which the workers of the North and South American 
countries, the workers and nationalists of Indonesia and China, and the workers 
and nationalists of the Philippines could come into close connection, so as to help 
one another 

(a) in the event of an imperialist country trying to suppress by force any 
national movement; or 

(b) in the event of an imperialist country attempting to use force behind its 
concessions and investments or 

(c) in the event of an imperialist country trying to use the workers to fight 
for its own creed and profits. 

(2) That the General Council shall instruct the Executive Committee to 
establish a branch of the League in the Philippines, the function of which shall be 

(a) to win by all means the Philippine nationalists and workers into the 
League ; 

(b) to keep reminding them that to win back their freedom they should U 3 e 
force with the help of all workers throughout the world j 
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(c) to keep the Executive Committee informed of the Philippine situation in 
order that, in the event of a Philippine revolt against American imperialism, the 
Executive Committee could give immediate instructions to the different secre¬ 
tariats throughout the world as to the method to be used in helping the Philippine 
revolution to a succesful end. 

Resolution on India. 

The text of the Leagued resolution on India runs as follows : 

The General Council of the League against Imperialism declare its complete 
solidarity with the Indian people in the latter’s opposition to the British Govern¬ 
ment’s proposal of a Commission of the British Parliament to investigate India’s 
fitness for self-government. 

The appointment of this Commission, of the exploiters to grant “ reforms ” 
to the peoples whom they exploit is nothing but an impudent farce, and the 
General Council heartily supports the Indian national movement’s resolve to 
boycott the Commission. 

The General Council notes with disgust that the British Labour Party leaders 
and Members of Parliament have made common cause with the British imperia¬ 
lists on this question, by supporting the Conservative Government’s proposal of 
the Commission and by endorsingwithout any but the weakest support to Comrade 
Saklatvala in Parliament the participation of two Labour representatives. 

The General Council declares that this open united front of the British 
capitalists and British Labour leaders in defence of British imperialism, which 
has no parallel since the black days of August 1914, is as harmful to the workers 
of the oppressed countries, since they are exploited by the same ruling class. 

The League against Imperialism pledges the whole-hearted suppor t of all 
its adherent organisations and sections to the Indian national movement in the 
struggle. At the same time it urges all genuine enemies of imperialist oppression 
in India to concentrate on rallying the masses around the positive slogan of 
complete independence for India—the sole real threat to the power of British 
imperialism—and on the election of a Constituent Assembly to consider the entire 
question of the political future of India, which should be prepared by the creation 
of local committees, mass demonstrations, and the widest possible particmation 
of the masses of the people generally. ^ 

League's Scheme of Work. 

Iho League adopted the following resolution outlining a general scheme 

of their immediate future work : — 

. Basis of Organisation All political organisations, all Parties, Trade- 
Unions and persons who are fighting against capital-imperialist domination for 
the self-determination of alt nations, for the national liberty of all people 

e ec l l ]?l rights of all races, classes and individuals, shall be allowed to 
affiliate to the League against Imperialism and for National Independence 

II. —Plan of Organisation :—(1) The Executive shall aim at the organising 
th each colonial and each capitalist country, so far as practicable, a Section of 
the League consisting of all organisations and individuals that endorse the 
policy of the League and affiliate to the Section. 

(2) Taking into account the particular situation in each country, the Execu¬ 
tive shall seek to obtain affiliation to the International League of all organisations, 
at the same time informing the National Section in question of the new affiliation/ 

(3) Wherever possible, the Executive shall encourage the holding of Con¬ 

ferences or Congresses by the National Sections or Group Conferences in wh ich 
representatives of both the exploiting Empire and its exploited colonial peon les 
should participate. ^ 

III. — Immediate Organisatorical Steps:—(1) The Executive must publish 
regularly a News Bulletin in several languages to disseminate information about 
imperialist oppression and the activities of the League. 

(2) The General Council empowers the Executive to explore the possibilities 
of publishing a monthly organ of the League. The organ should be a journal 
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dealing with imperialism, the attitude of various classes and parties in relation 
to it, colonial exploitation, all aspects of the struggle for freedom in the 
colonies, etc. 

(3) National Sections of the League must be created and developed in the 

most important imperialist countries, namely England, France, and the United 
States. The main basis of the League should be secured by the affiliation of 
Parties, Sections of Parties, Trade-Unions and other organisations prepared to 
take an active part in the struggle against imperialism. To guarantee that 
the affiliated sections of the League will be live organisations, promoting the anti¬ 
imperialist struggle, they should be mainly upon the basis of dues paying indivi¬ 
dual membership. , 

(4) In the colonial countries, the League must seek the affiliation of the 
nationalist organisations, and chiefly o( the peasant and labour organisations. 

(5) All affiliated organisations shall pay dues either to the national sections 
or to the Central Office of the League according to agreement reached between 
the League and its sections. The proportion of dues received by the sections 
and paid by them to the Central Office, shall be determined in each case by 
agreement between the Executive Committee and the section involved. 

(6) The Executive should seek to secure the affiliation of all Trade-Unions, 
and particularly of the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Federation. 

(7) The central apparatus of the League should be strengthened by the 
creation of an efficient secretariat. The Executive is empowered to decide 
which is the most suitable seat of the International Secretariat and how the 
efficiency of the Secretariat will be strengthened. 



Protest Against Second International. 

With reference to the document of October 7th 1927 published by the L. S. I. 
(Second International) purporting to be a “History of the League against 
Imperialism ” and alleging that the League was nothing but a communist mano¬ 
euvre, the General Council of the League against Imperialism, 

Protests emphatically against the publication of this misleading, unjustified 
and untrue document, which this General Council regards as a direct attack on 

the numerous nationalist organisations of the oppressed peoples, affiliated to the 
League, and on all revolutionary workers taking part in the work of the League ; 

Declares that by its action the Second International is violating the prin¬ 
ciples of Socialism and assisting the capitalist, and the imperialist Governments, 
which are continually and everywhere arresting and condemning active nationa¬ 
lists for alleged “ communist ” activities, “ relations with Moscow ” etc ; and 

Urges all socialist workers, members of the parties affiliated to the 
Second International, to adhere to their socialist principles, to support by all 
means the struggle for freedom of their comrades in the oppressed countries, and 
consequently to disregard the attitude of the leaders of the Second International 
an 1 to affiliate individually or by groups to the sections of the League in their 
particular country. 


The Executive Committee of the League. 

Subsequently a meeting of the Executive Committee of the League against Imperialism 
was held in Brussels on April 28 under the chairmanship of the new President of the League. 
James Maxton, Chairman of the Independent Labour Party of Great Britain. Among 
those who were, besides Maxton (Great Britain) : Edo Fimmen (Holland) Vice-President 
of the League and General Secretary of the International Transport Workers’ F^deration ; 
Dr A Maiteaux, (Belgium), S. Saklatvala, (Great Britain); Willi Munz>uberg, (Germany): 
Ham.in Liau (China) j R, Bridgcman (Great Britain), Secretary of the British League 
against Imperialism ; Abdur Manaf (Indonesia) ; Secretary of the Dutch League against 
Imperialism : and V. Chattopadhya (India). 

The meeting of the Executive was devoted principally to organisational and financial 
questions c ncerning both the International Secretariat as well as the various sections of 
the League already existing in the capitalist countries. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Executive Committee : 
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Resolutions 1 . 

The Executive Committee of the League against Imperialism regards the creation of 
strong mass organisations of the League in the capitalist countries as an essential pre¬ 
condition for an effective anti-imperiali9t movement in the whole world. 

The Executive Committee receives with satisfaction the declaration male by the British 
Delegation under the leadership of James Maxton, that in Britain also the League will 
proceed to secure the recruitment of thousands of workers as members. 

Resolution on India- 

The Executive Committee of the League against Imperialism congratulates the Indian 
National Congress on having declared the complete independence of India as the goal of 
Indian national movement, as all other formulae of so callei “ freedom within the Empires 1 ' 

are but camouilaged forms of foreign domination. 

The Executive Committee further welcomes the fact that, as the logical outcome of 
that declaration, India has unanimously adopted a vigorous boycott of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion, thereby emphatically denying the insolent claim of the British Parliament to frame 
or to decide upon a constitution for the people of India. 

The Executive Committee hopes that the Indian National Congress will devote itself 
whole-heartedly to the task of organising the workers and peasants of India, without 
whose active co-operation for economic and social emancipation Indian independence 
cannot be secured. 

The Executive Committee appeals to the British workers to realise the disastrous effect 
upon their own standards of life and trade-union rights of allowing imperialist exploita¬ 
tion in oriental countries, and calls upon the organised workers of Great Britain to take 
steps to secure that their representatives use their power in support of the unanimously 
expressed desireB of the :Indian people instead of aiding the imperialist manoeuvres of the 
British capitalist Government. 

Resolution on Egypt. 

The Executive Committee of the League against Imperialism denounces the methods 
of violence and terror adopted by the British Government to prevent the Egyptian people 
liom exercising their legitimate right of framing laws guaranteeing freedom of association. 

The Executive Committee supports the people of Egypt wholeheartedly in their 
demand for complete independence, for the immediate withdrawal of all British troop3 from 
Egypt and the Sudan, and for the international recognition of Egypt as a sovereign state. 

The Executive Committee takes this opportunity of warning the Egyptian people that 
these demauils cannot be realised so long as thoy allow their affairs to be decided by states¬ 
men whose economic and social interests do not coiucide with those of the broad masses of 
the population. 

Ths Executive Committee calls upon them to form a united front with all the other 
oppressed nations and classes of the world for tho final overthrow of imperialism. 

Resolution on Arabia. 

The Executive Committee of the League against Imperialism condemns the aggres¬ 
sive military operations conducted by the British Government agaimt the Arabs, both on 

the borders of Aden in the South of Arabia and on the Iraq frontier in the North,— 
operations which were absolutely unprovoked and deliberately undertaken, in order to 
strengthen further the ho d of British Imperialism on Iraq, Transjordania and the Persian 
Gulf 

It appeals to the national and Labour organisations in Iudia to prevent by all means 
in their power the employment of Indian troops by the ruling class of Great Britain to 
destroy the independence of the Arab people. 

The Executive Committee calls upon the organised workers of Great Britain to express 
their solidarity with the people of Arabian countries, by adopting all such measures as 
may compel the British Government to abandon its imperialist policy of exploitation, 
aggression and annexation, which has already brought untold sufferings to tho millions iu 
Asia and Africa, and constitutes a growing menace to the standard of life of the European 
working class. 

Resolution on China. 

The Executive Committee of the League against Imperialism draws the attention of 
the workers of Great Britain, America and Japan to the determined imperialist policy 
pursued by their Governments in China, where they either underbake direct military 
attacks upon the people of China struggling for freedom, or where they carry out the 
recently inaugurated policy of backing up all the reactionary generals of tho Kuomintaug 
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to associate theras^lv^a with the campaign of murder and rapine and to adopt a provoca¬ 
tive and aggressive policy in Manchuria against Soviet Russia. 

As a resnlt of this imperialist policy, leaders of the organised Chinese workers and 
peasants, who had taken r.'fuge in the foreign concessions have been mercilessly handed 
over to the cruel Kuomintang generals who have tortured and killed them. They have 
further assisted these revolutionary generals to perpetrate wholesale massacres of the 
workers as, for instance, in Canton last December, when they killed more than 6,000 persons 
in thr^e days. 

Similar atrocities have been committed in Hunan, Hupeh, Kwangsi, and Honan. It 
is the confirmed opinion of this League that, unless the workers of Great Britain, America 
and Japan bring effective pressure upon their Governments to withdraw from China, these 
acts of cruelty and barbarism will continue. 


Resolutions on Indonesia and Latin America were also adopted after 
which the League adjourned. 


The Pan-Asiatic Conference. 

Only one newspaper issued in the English language, and that a Chinese- 
owned paper, paid any attention to the second Parr Asiatic Conference, which 
met in Shanghai in the first week of November 1927. “ Whether the delegates 
were trying to avoid the American and British newspaper correspondents is 
not known but ifc is known that no American or Europeans succeeded in 
attending any of the session ” writes tho Special Correspondent of the “ Man¬ 
chester Guardian/’ 

Therefore it is impossible to say whether tho Conference amounted to 
little or much; whether it was simply another protest against the White 
man’s activities in Asia, or whether it was the beginning of a movement which 
was ultimately to unite the races of Asia against the Wo 3 t. At any rate, 
the Pan-Asiatic Conference was held and was attended by some fifty-two dele¬ 
gates claiming to represent China, Japan, Turkestan, Turkey, Ceylon, 
Afghanistan, Formosa, and Arabia. The Filipinos were not represented, and 
the Koreans wore barred owing to tho opposition of tho Japanoso. 

Judging from the reports of the Conference which appeared in tho 
Chinese Press, the sessions were anything but harmonious, and shortly after 
the formal sessions were over, there appeared a statement in one of the 
Chinese papers that some Chinese organisations had passed resolutions con¬ 
demning tho meeting as “ an attempt on tho part of the Japanoso to enslave 
the other Orientals.” The first session had to be postponed for a week owing 
to the delay in the arrival of tho Indian delegate, Mr. Pratap Singh-Khan, 
who came to Shanghai from his place of exile in Afghanistan by way of Japan 
in order to avoid coming in contact with the British authorities ; lie is stated 
to have landed at Woosung at tho entrance to the Shanghai harbour where 
he was mot by the Japanese delegates and brought to Shanghai, carefully 
avoiding the Shanghai foreign settlements. 

Tho Japanese delegation, which was the most important and most 
numerous, svas headed by Mr. Imasato, a member of Parliament and a follower 
of the late Count Okuraa, who was tho father of the “ Asia for the Asiatics” 
movement and was responsible for the first Pan-Asiatic CDnference, which 
was held in Nagasaki, Japan two years ago. The ParrAsiatic Conference 
is generally supposed to have been promoted following the passage of the 
American immigration law barring Asiatics from admission and the passage of 
similar legislation by the British Dominions, 




Japanese “ Aggression 71 Tackled. 

The first clement of discord at the Shanghai Conference developed when 
two Chinese delegates introduced a resolution demanding that the Japanese, 
“ if they really are in earnest regarding the aims of the Pan-Asiatic Con¬ 
ference, should cease their aggressive attitude towards China and withdraw 
their troops from Manchuria.” This motiou was seconded by Mr. Pratap, 
the Indian delegate, and was carried, all the delegates voting for it with the 
exception of the Japanese. One of the Chinese delegates told the Japanese 
that while, as they claimed, it might not bo the time and place to discuss the 
withdrawal of Japanese troops from China, if they were in accord with the 
spirit of Pan-Asianism they should set the example for the other nations by 
clearing their troops out of Manchuria-and adopting a different attitude 
towards tho Chinese people. Ultimately the Conference divided into three 
camps, tho Chinese and Indians on one side, tho Japanese on another and the 
other delegates taking a sort of neutral position, 

At tho second day's session, tho Japanese delegation brought up three 
subjects for discusssion : (1) that all measures taken with a vi.ew to racial 
discrimination should be abolished ; (2) that all naval stations and bases at 
Singapore and Pearl Harbour, Honolulu, should be abolished to ensure peace 
in tho Orient ; (3) that the League of Nations appears to direct its attention 
chiefly towards the protection of tho interests of the powerful nations only. 
Beforo these subjects could be discussed to any groat extent, the Chinese 
delegates brought in four proposals as follows : — 

1. That the delegates should do all within their power to help tho Asiatic 
peoples to secure self-determination. 

2. That the Japanese delegates should take steps to influence their 
Government (a) to discontinue territorial encroachments in Manchuria and 
Mongolia; (b) to agree to tho immediate enforcement of Chinas tariff auto¬ 
nomy (c) to withdraw Japanese military and naval forces from China ; (d) to 
conclude within six months a Sino-Japanese commercial treaty on a basis of 
equality ; and (e) to grant homo rule to the peoples of Formosa and Korea. 

3. Should any member fail to take steps along those lines, the failure 
to do so would be sufficient to disqualify him for membership in the Pan- 
Asiatic Alliance. 

4. r Ihat Senator Borah, Professor Bertrand Bussell, and L^on Trotsky 
be invited to become honorary members of the Pan-Asiatic Alliance as a mark 
of appreciation. 


Next Session at Kabul in 1928. 

Tho final session of the Conference proved to be the most harmonious, 
owing apparently to the fact that several social functions had been held which 
enabled the delegates to become better acquainted. After voting to hold the 
next session, in 1928, at Kabul, the Conference passed unanimously a series 
of resolutions recommending an Asiatic mission to Europe, Africa, America, and 
Australia, to convert the (White) natives of those continents; Asiatic co¬ 
operation “in defence against worldly aggression,” the establishment of an 
All-Asia Educational Centre for literary, technical, and military training, tho 
establishment of permanent headquaiters within a year, and the immediate 
starting of a tvetkly news-paper, “ preferably in English, or a page each in 
Chinese, Japanese, Urdu, Hindi, Persian, luikish, Arabian and English/' 
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The International Labour Conference. 

GENEVA -30 TH MA Y TO 16 TH JUNE 1 928 . 

The eleventh session of the International Labour Conference commenced 
at Geveva on the 30th May 1928 and continued till the 16th June. The 
*? d ' an , ) V °i kors Delegation consisting of Dewan Chaman Lai, Mr. 

Mftv b 1 U Q9R H ^ q ’ “ft ^il C ‘ B ° 80 lefC the Sh ° r0 ° f lDdia 011 the 6th of 
May 1928 and reached Marseilles on the 18th of the said month. Tho next 

wltl n " re , aC 3 ed Pa ™ , arid Dewan.Chaman Lai was sent at once to Geneva 

and b Ml Hn?1 0n e° n i v ™ ^ “ India durin 8 strikes and lock-outs 
"J Hu 9® resolutions on Recruitment of Seamen in Asia and Compila- 

5'° .^ Lab f our Statistics for the whole of India so that they may be placed 
in the International Labour Office m time. Mr. Chamanlal then returned 
Inn ® and the workers representatives almost daily met thoro for joint 
consultation and collaboration regarding their mission to Geneva. Tho 
delegation came to Geneva on the 29th May and began their work in tho 
Conference ,n right earnest. Mr. Bekhle, Asst. Secretary, All-India Trade 
Union, selected by the Government of India as Secretary of tho Workers’ 
group, arrived at Geneva three days after the opening of the Conference. 

On the opening day i.e. 80TH MAY 1928, after the election of the Prosi¬ 
fy If t p° £? nf0r0ace ° f Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, ex-Minister of Justice 
1 q f • ^ U q - 1C Inst I? c . tlon >. Professor of Labour Legislation, Faculty of Law 

thf Sl SC T;i r rS 'f y ° f , B ^ n ° S Aires ( Ar ^"tine Republic) and 
, d T , y °f , tbe P resideu tial address the proceedings were brought to a 
close. 1 he next day discussion on Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery took 

blTheTnirw g k > 8Peal T Mr> , P ' a Bose of Jharia was pitchforked 
by the B-dian Workers group to speak about Indian Colliery miners. After 

hie speech Mr. D. P. Khaitan, Adviser to Indian Employers’ delegate, spoke 
and contradicted some statements made by Mr. Bose on the increase of 
accidents in coal mines in India. But the statistics which Mr. Khaitan 
quoted i elated only to death due to natural causes and preventiblo diseases 
as disclosed ,n the report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. Most o the 
speakers read out their written speeches. 

Minimum Wages. 

The, next day (1ST JUNE) Mr. Mahbabul Huq, Adviser to Indian 
WoiWb delegate, spoke on the necessity of minimum wage fixing machinery 
and the deplored absence of only legislative enactments like tho Trade Board 
or Wage Board Acts as are in force in England and Australia. He incidentally 
mentioned that in India millions of industrial and agricultural workers go with 
one mod a day and the wages obtaining there were miserably low. He advocat¬ 
ed the plea of including in the proposed convention all the important trades 
besides home industries. He supported Mr. Humbert Wolf the British 
Goveri ment delegate m this matter. 

Success of Indian Delegates. 

There were 6 Committees and the Indian Workers’ delegates and Advisor 
gu scats in four of these Committees. Dewan Chamanlal sat in the Com¬ 
mittees od Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery and Standing Orders and 
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Mr. Huq was placed in the Committee on the Prevention of Accidents 
to Dockers in loading and unloading of ships and Mr. Bose was in the Com¬ 
mittee on the general prevention of accidents. 

In the Dockers 1 Committee an impasse was reached and the Em¬ 
ploye rs' group left in a body. At last a Via Media was arrived and the 
necessary draft convention adopted with the reservation that it will be first 
referred to the Joint Maritime Commission. 

Debate on the Director's Report. 

On the 8TH JUNE there wero some able discussions on the Directors 
report. The Workers' delegate Do wan Chamanlal strongly criticised it and 
pointed out that the unemployment question and infant mortality in India 
have been very much agitating the mind of the people of India. Sir Atul 
Chatterjee, the Government delegate, defended the Government saying that 
Labour conditions in India were different from those of the West and owing 
to this the Washington Hours Convention made a reservation in favour 
of India. 

Mr. Narottam MORARJI, Employers' delegate, was the first among the 
Indian delegation to speak on the Director's Report. Mr. Morarji devoted the 
earlier portion of his speech to a close scrutiny of the Director s report es¬ 
pecially the statements in it relating to India. Ho regretted that the Director 
should have without proper investigation lent the weight of the International 
Labour Offico to the unfounded charges made in foreign manifestoes against 
India by publishing extracts thereforra. Many of the statements in these 
foreign manifestoes, he said, were inaccurate and totally without foundation. 

One of these misleading statements was that Indian law contained no provi¬ 
sions concerning limitation of hours of nigbtwork for male workers. It was 
not true. India had daily and weekly limitations of hours of work which many 
countries had not got and Mr. Morarji hoped that labourers in those countries 
will soon get them. He then pointed out that in the matter of adopting 
and enforcing various ratifications India had adopted a forward policy and 
tho Indian employers had all along whole-heartedly co-operated with the 
Indian Government and the workers' organisations in carrying out tho provi¬ 
sions of the House Convention. 

Referring to whatever defects there might be, Mr. Morarji expressed 
the hope that the International Labour Office and the Conference will take 
due account of the peculiar difficulties which tho different states have to 
face in regulating labour conditions. He expressed satisfaction at tho decision 
of the International Labour Office to open a branch for India in Delhi and 
in congratulating the authorities on their sympathetic decision repeated tho 
suggestion made by Mr. G. D. Birla, former representative of the Indian em¬ 
ployers to the Conference, that the literature to be issued from tho Delhi 
Office should be issued in provincial vernaculars of India as to be made 
useful to Indian labourers of all provinces and communities. Ho took this 
opportunity of extending an invitation to the Director to visit India so as 
to acquaint himself personally with conditions in that country and he also 
suggested that the Governing Body of the Conference should once meet in 

Dwelling on the disabilities of Indian labour Mr. Narottam Morarji 
drew attention to the appalling illiteracy which was the root cause of many 
evils and hoped that the India Government would realise that tho spread of 
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education is a far better and surer way of improving the lot of the worker 

than the mere passing of a number of laws and regulations. If illiteracy 
stood m the way of the Indian worker in his task of improving his own con¬ 
ditions, continued Mr. Morarji, the drink evil, which was eating into the 
very vitals of the community, very often contributed to his direct ruin and 
down all. In this connection he put in a plea for a comprehensive and 
thorough investigation into the use of alcohol and its deleterious effects on 
labour. If prohibition had contributed to the prosperity of America, he 
asked, why a similar investigation should not be taken up in other countries 
resulting in similar legislation. 

Mr. Morarji then referred to conditions in other countries arid expressed 
giatincatiou at Japan s decision to prohibit the night work of women and 
young persons from 1929 and sincerely hoped that this action of Japan will 
lemove a longstanding complaint against a sister country, Mr. Morarji 
concluded with a powerful appeal for the amelioration of labour conditions, 
ilia assurance that it was the humanitarian aspect of the work of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference that directly appealed to Indian employers 
delivered in rosonant tones touched the heart of all the delegates present 
and was loudly applauded. 

Mr. Narottam Morarji was followed by Dewan CHAMANLAL, Labour 
Delegate. Mr. Chamanlal began with a tribute to Mr. Morarji saying that 
most of the remarks made by Mr. Narottam Morarji might as well have been 
made by himself. Coming to the report of the Director ho said that he 
could not share tho optimism of the Director. One third of the world, he 
said, was precluded from participating in the Labours of tho Conference 
under the present conditions. He regretted that Russia, Persia, China, America 
and Turkey were not represented in the Conference. Ho pointed out 
that tho Governing Body of tho Conference had recommended only tho 
hist portion of tho Indian workers’ resolution to Governments, namely, 
that coloured workers must be represented and not the second portion 
which referred to the representation of coloured workers from South 
Africa. Not only should the workers of all white countries and free countries 

be represented on the Conference but also the workers of tho Colonies and 

mandated territories who should have their voice heard in that intorua- 
t.onal gathering. Coloured workers, according to the peace treaty drawn 
up at Versailles, were the sacred trust of civilisation. But in reality what 
were they f Only financial trust of Modern Europe. 

Dewan Chamanlal next turned to the position in India. The most 
urgent qustion facing them in India was the important work of ratification 
of the conventions by tho various Indian States. Lord Birkenhead and tho 
Government of India might say that tho regulations of hours of labour is 
a mattor of internal administration ai d that it is not possible for tho Govern- 

^ ID * e , rfere , w , ith tho internal affairs of Indian States. But never¬ 
theless Mr. Chamanlal was glad to note that the Indian Government were 
ofioring their good offices to Indian States to induce them to ratify tho 
conventions. As for tho powers of the Indian Government, he thought that 
tho paramount power has a right to interfere in cases of maladministration 
and he only hoped that such non-ratification would be considered equiva¬ 
lent to mal-administration. Referring to the conditions of work in tho 
mines, Dewan chamanlal said that Government bad no right to demand 
special treatment regarding the hours convention. Under the Indian Mines 
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Acfc Amendment shifts of twelve hours each were arranged for men and 
women working in coal mines. No civilised country had such maximum 
hours. lie hoped the Indian Government would apply the hours convention 
not at special instances but enforce it as the standing rule of eight hours 
day. Factory inspection again in India was very inadequate. What was 
urgently needed was a large staff of trained Inspectors including an adequate 
number oi women. The standard of sanitation and personal hygiene wis 
so low among the workers that taking of health measures was an imperative 
necessity. Thirdly, there was the problem of unemployment. Being closely 
in touch with Labour conditions he was astounded to hear that the Indian 
Government considered that there was no industrial unemployment in India 
and even if it existed the Famine Code could cope with it. This was wholly 
absurd and inaccurate. Industrial unemployment was a growing problem in 
India and famine has become a chronic feature in India. The least the 
Government could do in this connection would bo to establish unemployment 
exchanges and thus mitigate the evil. The condition of labouring classes 
was simply appalling. According to the statistics issued by the authorities 
themselves, figures of infant mortality among labourers between 1918 and 
1922 stood as high as 557 per thousand. And what aggravated the wholo 
situation was that the Government and the employers were equally indiffer¬ 
ent to the welfare of the workers, Indian workers to-day wore dragging a 
miserable existence faced with starvation overy day, doniod education and 
all opportunities for growth, physical mental or moral and very often 
terminating in premature death. Dewan Chaman Lai concluded his speech 
with a ranging declaration expressing his faith in the great strength that lay 
dormant in the Labourer and which alone would guarantee him his just rights. 

1 ho International Labour Conference cannot guarantee peace to workers. 
He said that its value 1 ios in that it affords a platform for carrying on propa¬ 
ganda. The work of the Conference is entrusted to various sub-committees 
and these committees which doal with health, protection of women and 
children, education, hours of work and incidence of venereal disease must 
lay emphasis on the conditions prevailing in countries like India. Otherwise 
the League of Nations will moan nothing but an Insurance Society for ex¬ 
ploitation of the East and protection of the West. They knew that the 
Treaty of Peace drawn up at Versailles is not a ‘ magna chart* of the workers' 
rights and they realised fnlly well that the workers' strength lay in their 
own organisations. And in this full belief they extended their hand of 
fellowship to the workers in the West asking them to believe in the brother¬ 
hood of man and to march shoulder to shoulder until that high ideal was 
attained namely peace, prosperity and happiness for tho working classes of 
the world. 

Dowan Chamanlal's speech was the most impressive and eloquent of all 
speeches made that day and was greeted with great-applause. Congratulations 
were showered upon him by many delegates at tho close of the speech and 
Sir Atul Chafcterjee paying tribute to Dowan Chamanlal said—“ As an Indian 
I am proud of Mr. Chamanlal." 


Sir Atul CHATTERJEE, Indian High Commissioner, who was tho 
spokesman of the Government of India at the Conference then replied to the 
speeches made by Mr. Morarji and Dewan Chamanlal. Congratulating India on 
her worthy choice of the delegates this year to the Conference, he said that Mr. 
Morarji and Dewan Chamanlal had so ably represented the Indian employers 
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and Indian workers respectively that there was every hope for progress of 
workers of India on right lines. Ho characterised Mr. Moralji s speech as 
full of hope and enthusiasm and paid a tribute to his solicitude for the 
welfare of and protection to his workers. He described Dewan Chamaulal as 
being imbued with a true desire for the betterment and upliftment of the 

working classes in India. ..... T j- 

Referring to the suggestions made by Dewan Cbamanlal that the Indian 
Government should impose their authority for ratification of the Conventions 
in Indian States, Sir Atul desired to know if such non-ratification of the 
Convention in tho States could amount to mal-administration. If that 
amounted to mal-administration then the very great majority of the big States 
of the world could be considered equally guilty of such mal-administration. 
As for the charge made against the Government that they wore permitting 
unduly long hours of work in tho mines, Sir Atul said that Dewan Chamanlal 
seamed to have forgotten that the Treaty of Versailles had made special 
provision for countries with special conditions and that Dewan Chamanlal s 
predecessor Mr. N. M. Joshi, who had represented Indian Labour at the 
previous Conference, had acquiesced in special treatment for India. It was 
not correct, he said, to say that the Indian workers in coal mines worked for 
twelve hours consecutively. 

Regarding the problem of unemployment and the remedy suggested for 
it, Sir Atul said he could not agree with what Dewan Chamanlal had said. 
He admitted that tho unemployment problem was very acute among the 
middle classes of India. But tho solution for it did not he in the creation of 
Labour exchanges. It could bo cured only in tho natural manner by the 
progressive development of Indian industries and agriculture and thoir 

growing prosperity. . . ., , n 

Director Monsier Albert Thomas in course of a reply said that Dewan 
Chamanlars statements had shown the peculiar disabilities of labour in certain 
countries. Those statements had shown with what prudence the Labour 
Office must proceed in furtherance of its aims in countries which had thoir 
own peculiar conditions which called for special handling. They had shown 
liow the Labour Office mu 3 t develop its activities so that the International 
Organisation could bring immediate protection to workers in distant countries. 

Draft Convention of Minimum Wages Passed. 

On th 16TH JUNE by the barest two-thirds majority required for its 
adoption the International Labour Conference passed the draft convention on 
the minimum wages together with the recommendation as worded by the 
Minimum Wages Committee. Seventy-three delegates voted in favour of 

the resolution while twenty-seven opposed it. 

Tho Convention provided that workers who had been paid less than 
minimum wages shall be entitled to recover the difference The recommen¬ 
dation, which after a good deal of discussion was finally laid down, was that 
each State shall create and establish a machinery for fixing tho minimum rate of 
waces in certain trades including manufacture and commerce and in particular 
in home working trades where there was no arrangement for effective regulation 
of wages by collective arrangement or otherwise wages were exceptionally low. 

Discussion at the open conference proceeded on lines similar to those on 
which discussion was carried on in the committee. The Employers delegates 
and Workers’ delegates were ranged on the opposite sides while Government 
representatives went with the Workers’ delegates. An amendment similar to 
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that moved in the committee by Mr. Forbes Watson was moved again in fck? 
conference by Mr. Kay who also was the British Employers’ delegate. It w, 
seconded by Mr. D. P. Khaitau, adviser to the Indian Employers delegate. 
The amendment aimed at removing ambiguity in working and restrict the 
application of tho convention to sweated trades. The convention, as it was at 
present worded, was liable to be so interpreted as to include in its operation 
trades other than sweated ones also. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan pointed out tho necessity of wording the interna¬ 
tional conventions precisely so as to avoid all possibilities of interpretation 
which would take them beyond tho intentions of tho conference. He said 
that tho aim of tho conference should be to secure as many ratificition 3 and 
as much unanimity as possible. That could be done easily if the conven¬ 
tions were worded precisely. He, however, took tho opportunity to assure 
tho conference on behalf of the Indian delegation to do their utmost to 
improvo tho condition of labour in India. The amendment was dofeated. 

Dr. Paranjpye on behalf of the Government of India announced the 
Government’s desire to set up a committee to examine the whole question and 
practicability of ratification in India. 

The convention was then passod. 

Tho resolution given notice of by Mr. D. P. Khaitan for enquiry into 
drink evil could not be taken at tho Conference but ho availed himself of 
tho opportunity furnished by tho resolution moved by the Canadian delegate 
regarding causes affecting production to move tho amendment for the institu¬ 
tion of an enquiry into drink. Ho pointed out that drink was a factor which 
was vory adversely affecting production and naturally any enquiry into tho 
causes affecting production should include an enquiry into drink evil also. 

Tho amendment met with opposition from various quarters. Mr. Tom 
Moore, Irish delegate, opposed it on the grouud that drink evil was a problem 
by itself and required separate handling. And it should never bo considered 
from the point of view of production alone. Opposition came from tho Indian 
Workers’ Delegation also and Dowan Chamaulal protested against tho 
worker being deprived of his toddy. 

Mr. Khaitan finally withdraw his amendment, howevor, reserving to 
himself the right of bringing up the question next year. 


On the 17TH JUNE the work of the Conference concluded. The con¬ 
ference adopted the report of the committee under article 408 of tho Peace 
Treaty. In moving the adoptioirof tho roport Mr. Shanmukham Chotty, advisor 
to the Indian Employers’ Delegate said that the time had come to examine tho 
results achieved so far. He said tho Conference should now take up the task 
of investigating whether the member States who had ratified tho various con¬ 
ventions had passed legislation in conformity with tho spirit of tho conven¬ 
tions. The progress in the matter was not uniform and the various countries 
had various difficulties to contend with and it was for the International 
Labour Office to see that the resolutions adopted at the conference were 
carried into effect in the several countries. An enquiry would not be enough 
if it concerned itself with legislation alone. It must also include investigation 
into the manner in which the laws of these governments were in harmouy 
with tho oonvoutionB aud tho way in which they wore administered* j 
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The Labour Party And i he Empire. 

What is the attitude of the British Labour Party to the British Empire ? 
There are Labour leaders, some of them among the most fire-eating section, 
who resent the suggestion that Labour is as Imperialistic as the other Parties. 
The participation of Labour in the Indian Statutory Commission to enquire, into 
the question of India’s fitness for self-rule has shown that the Colonial policy of 
Labour is in complete agreement with that of the older parties. In an article in the 
“ Labour Monthly.” Mr. Hugo Rathbone reviews the Labour position in regard to 
the Empire from the time of the adoption of the programme embodied in “ Labour 
and the New Social Order” in 1918 down to the present day. 

In “ Labour and the New Social Order ” there is an unqualified repudiation 
of “ an enforced dominion over subject nations, subject races, subject colonies ” 
(p. 4). But further on we find the following 

If w e repudiate, on the one hand, the Imperialism that seeks to dominate other races, 
or to impose our will on other parts of the British Empire, so we disclaim equally any 
conception of a selfish and insular “ non-interventionism.” unregarding of our special 
obligations to our fellow citizens overseas, of the corporate duties of one nation to another, 
of the moral claims upon us of the non-adult races.(pp,2l — 22.) 

In the light of this then should be read the following :— 

The Labour Party stands for its (the British Empire’s) maintenance and its 
progressive development on the lines of local autonomy and “ Home Rule All Round ” ; 
the fullest respect for the rights of each people, whatever its colour, to all the democratic 
Self-Government of which it is capable.(p. 22.) 

At the 1918 General Election this policy was simplified in the following 
manner:— 

Freedom for Ireland and India it claims as democratic rights, and it will extend to 
all subject peoples the right of self-determination within the British Commonwealth of Free 
Nations. 

Principle of Self-Determination. 

At the 1919 Conference a plain unqualified demand was made, that 11 the 
principle of self-determination be applied to the Government of Egypt.” In 1920, 
this same principle was again unanimously and unreservedly affirmed. But in 
the same year a resolution was moved on behalf of the Executive, and carried 
(so ran the report), “ the whole assembly standing ” as if to emphasise the 
solemnity of the occasion, defining more exactly the application of this principle 
to India in particular, though certain generalisations were also made. It was, 
indeed, a most interesting and important resolution. 

It first reaffirmed its conviction that only on the principle of u democratic 
self-determination ” could “ a stable and satisfactory settlement of the world be 
arrived at.” But then it immediately qualified this by saving that this principle 
“ is applicable to all peoples that show themselves “ capable ” of expressing a 
common will.” Therefore, this principle should be applicable to India “ in such 
a way as to satisfy all the “ legitimate ” aspirations of the Indian peoples. 

Yet the resolution el emphatically protests against the militarist and repres¬ 
sive methods adopted by the present British Government. It denies the right 
of any government to govern a country against the will of the majority.” Finally, 
however, 

while expressing the hope that all the'peoples of the British Empire will prefer to 
remain as parts of that Empire so soon as their aspirations have been dealt with in a 
thoroughly “conciliatory” manner by the granting of adequate measures of autonomy, 
it declarer that the final decision muBt rest with those peoples themselves,” 

In a resolution on Ireland passed in the same conference, again we find that, 
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;he principle of free and absolute self-determination shall be applied immediately in 

the case of Ireland, confirming the right of the Irish people to political independence. 

Self-Determination Dropped. 

In 1921, the general resolution does not include the right of self-determina¬ 
tion, but there is a demand for 


a relationship with “the non-adult races” which will secure the political and 
economic development of their countries exclusively in the interest and for the benefit of 
the inhabitants and in accordance with their own desires ; the extension to them of the 
greatest “ practicable ” measures of Self-Government. 


At the same conference a resolution on War and Imperialism was carried, 
which declared that “ Imperialism distracts public attention from domestic affairs 
and introduces ideas of Government by a dominant race which are inimical 
to the principles of democracy.” It then goes on to assert “ the right of 
self-determination of all peoples ” though ii\ the resolution, quoted immediately 
above, quite definite limitations were placed on this right ” as far as concerned 
these “ non-adult races.” 

In T922, we get a very interesting position. The Conference passed a reso¬ 
lution welcoming the support given by the Parliamentary Labour Party to the 
Government of India Act (the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms) and urging them 
to support any further legislation “ In the direction of securing to the people of 
India the same measure of Self-Government which is in operation in Canada, 
Australia and South Africa.” Mr. Tom Shaw, in replying to the debate, in 
which it was asserted that the policy of non-co-operation was due to the “ strong 
opposition” to the Government of India Act, pooh-poohed the idea underlying 
this assertion —namely, that the Labour Party was thus condemning non co- 
operation. “ Why,” he said, most innocently, “ the resolution itself was a 
declaration that the Indians should manage their own affairs.The Govern¬ 
ment of India Act was a mere detail in comparison with the real principles 
underlying the resolution.” 

Far Towards the Right. 

Unfortunately, however, for Mr. Shaw, this view which he with such brazen 
effrontery slipped across the Conference is quite other than the view as expressed 
in a resolution passed by the National Joint Council, of which he was then a 
member, on February 21 of that year (1922). Whilst realising,” sot it ran in 
the best imperialist manner of a Joynson-Hicks, “ the necessity of preserving 
order in India,” it had the impudence to go on “ to deplore the political arrests... 
etc.” Returning, however, most speedily to its Joynson-Hicks manner it con¬ 
tinued : “ the Council deplores no less the action of the non-co-operators in 
boycotting those Parliamentary institutions recently conferred (a real majestic 
word : H. R.) upon India by means of which grievances should be ventilated and 
wrongs redressed.” (Nothing here about self-determination or Self-Government 
—merely grievances and wrongs— the true Goose Club conception). Of course, 
the resolution ends by appealing for a joint conference “ to set a time limit,” 
amongst other things, “ for the transition stages of partial Self-Government.” 

But in the General Election programme of 1922, owing to the need for a 
short slogan, happily divorced from explanation, the Labour Party could still 
eome forward advocating “the recognition of the real independence of Egypt 
and Self-Government for India.” The unwary amongst the electors might think 
that the change in words as applied to Egypt and India were mere accidents, 
but as we have seen, the purpose of self-Government was merely that “ grievances 
should be ventilated and wrongs redressed.” 

The references to Ireland, in the same programme, also are very illumina¬ 
ting ; for the programme calls for “ the prompt and cordial acceptance of the 
new constitution of the Irish Free State” thus most effectively trying to stamp 
out every remaining scrap of sympathy amongst British workers for the struggles 
of the Irish workers and peasants against the exactions and oppression of their 
capitalist Free State. 

A Plea for Empire. ^ 

In 1924, in spite of the experience of the Labour Government, the position 
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unclear enough for a resolution to be passed calling for steps to be taken 
‘‘to stop the peisecuticn of workers for political or industrial reasons, particu¬ 
larly in India and Eg)pt ; to provide adequate protection for the subject races 

of the Empire in their struggle for freedom...; to find ways and means.to the 

speedy attainment of self Government throughout the British Empire,..” The 
manifesto at the General Election in 1924 was even more shameless, for it claimed 
that the Labour Government “has maintained and even strengthened the ties 
of sentiment with the Dominions upon which, rather than upon either force or any 
Imperial sm. the very existence 01 the British Commonwealth of Nations depends.” 
Not a single word about what good things it had achieved for the Colonies— 
how through its mouthpiece, MacDonald, it immediately cn taking ( ffice, peremp¬ 
torily warned the Indian people against any attempt to revolt against British 
capitalism ; how it had shot down strikers in Bombay and bombed peasants in 
Iraq; how it had laid the foundation in Bengal by the ordinances of that pro¬ 
vince for an intensified campaign of political persecution. 

At the annual Conference of 1925 the only reference to Self-Government 
occurring in the general resolution, headed “A Labour Policy for the British 
Commonwealth of Nations,” was contained in one paragraph which invited the 
League of Nations to appoint an “observer” to all mandatories and dependen¬ 
cies whereby they £< may benefit from ihe impartial supervision of the League of 
Nations pending full Self-Government.” 

Self-Government for India. 

The separate resolution cn India, however, begins in the time-henoured way 
by recognising “ the right of the Indian peoples to full Self-Government and self- 
determiiiaticn.” It goes on, however, to welcome “ the declarations of repre¬ 
sentative Indian leaders in favour of free and equal partnership with the other 

members of the British Commonwealth of Nations .with a view to a new 

atmcs[.here of friendly discussion that all coercive measures and repressive 
legislation should be withdrawn.’! Finally, it ends up with a demand for the 
calling of a Conference of representatives of the various Indian parties “with a 
view to the immediate application of a constitution in accordance with the wishes 
of the Indian people.” 




Zaghlul Betrayed. 

The resolution cn Egypt affirms its right to Self-Government, suggests that 
it should be admitted into the League of Nations, and that the reseived questions, 
as, for instance, the keeping of a British military foice to guard the Suez Canal, 
&c., should be referred to the League. In so far as, when Zaghlul Pasha came 
to negotiate these questions with the labour Government and demanded that 
Britain should recognise the independence of the Sudan negotiations were 
summaiiJy broken off by MacDonald, this achievement would seem to be still 
further from the reality. 

Finally, we ccme to the year 1927, when with regard to India, the affirmation 
re: self-Gcvei nn.ent was repeated, leading to the time, so it went on, “at the 
earliest possible moment” when India would be an “ equal partner ” in “ the 
British Commonwealth.” It called for the appointment of the Royal Commission 
under the Government of India Act and laid it down that it should be so con¬ 
stituted, &c., “ that it will enjoy the confidence and co-operation of the Indian 
people.” 

The process of clarification on the colonial question to “ the normal condi¬ 
tion of the Labour Party,” however, had still to go one step further. 

Labour and the Commission. 

This was achieved by Mr. Pamsay MacDonald himself. For after the re¬ 
peated lefosais o the Labour Party to withdraw the two Labour members from 
the recently appointed Simcn Cc n mission in spite of the nationwide movement in 
Inciia for the boycott of the Commission, Mr. MacDonald considered that the time 
had con e to send the following message to his colleagues on the Commission - 
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Pnt)n _ * !?, re P orted tbafc if your Commission were successfully obstructed a Labour 
ap p °int a new Corotnission on another and non-Parliamentary basis. 

Parfv arr! nn rhfin 6 n P - r0< fK dU ri e no ^ being followed has the full confidence of the Labour 
Party, and no change in the Commission would be made.” 


Part^”^Not ? te< ^ U ^ ie norma ^ condition of the Labour 

ment!” “free will of the people themselves” L 8e, ^ ete SJ! n t at!on ” • “ self '° ovein ' 
.he “ legitimate - desires"■■ & “ 

:CJ S ^lZ^ h races ” “° ur ‘,; special ’’ obligations to ou"?elliw citizens 
abioad, practicable measures of self-Governmenf’ and all the other similar 
phrases that we have found were so innocently scattered amongst the great and 

Th«p a nh m0 rc rCS ° n tl0nS ex P r f ssin S “democracy,” “self-determination,” &c. 
T hese phrases are all governed by what the British Government considers are 
legitimate, practicable, &c. The expressions of the will of the “non-adult 
nices, or as MacDonald puts it, the “obstruction'’ of the plans of the British 
Government would not move the great British Labour Party one inch from 
cairying out its moral claims’’ towards 61 these non-adult races.” 


Frankly Imperialistic. 

So the normal condition of the Labour Party is one of frank imperialism. 
It only remains to be embodied in the coming new version of the Labour Party 
programme which, as the resolution of the 1927 Conference laid down, would form 
ment” r °^ ramrne of Le S lslatlon an d Administrative Action for a Labour Govern- 

11,1,-^ S ,^ r- Henderson reminded the Conference in speaking to this resolution, 
thirty-three years ago he had voted at the Norwich T. U. C. for the socialisation 

filbb J h fL”! eanS n 0 ( f .i Pr0d i UCtl0n ’ distribution and exchange, and he was still 
fighting for it. But then he proceeded to say 

They wanted to get od, and the use of phrases, now that the Party had reached its 
piesent stage, was not going to assist them to get on as he thought they ou^ht 

Precisely, Mr. Plenderson, “the non-adult races,’ such as' the Indian 
peoples take you at your word when you declare for “self-determination” and 

wbpn t f -l° , 0bSt a UC . t ” your P r0 S ress on the path of imperialism 

when they find that it is only a phrase ” and that you intend “ to get on" only 
on that path of imperialism—“ the normal condition of the Labour Party.” 
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Bill. 


The Indian High Courts Bill was introduced in the Parliament early in Juno 1928. 
The Second Beading of the Bill was moved by Lord Birkenhead in the House of Lords on 
the 14th June. In moving it the Noble Lord said that the authorities had for many 
years held a view that it was indefensible and illogical that any class of men capable of 
being elected to be the Pui ne Judge of the court in the first instance should be excluded 
from being made, on their merits the Chief Justice. The chief change made by the Bill 
was in this respect. The position of the Yakil had been assimilated to that of the Barrister 
and the qualifying period for appointment to the High Court Judiciary had been increased 
from five years to a decade and made the same in cases of both Yakil and Barrister. 

Lord Haldane welcomed the Bill and said that he looked forward to the time when 
there would be calls to the Bar in India. It was a great evil that so many young lawyers 
had to come to England to get a training which was in no way perfect and that they 
should be at a loose end in tead of pursuing their studies in India. He intimated that 
he might raise the matter by an amendment at a later stage. 

The Bill then passed the Second Beading. 


Provision of the Bill. 

The memorandum to the Bill states :— 

Since the consideration of the statutes relating to India by the Government of India 
Act 1915 it has been customary, and necessary, to make all subsequent amendments in 
the law relating to the Government of India by means of textual amendments of the 
consolidated act, In consequence the provisions of amending Bills can rarely by them¬ 
selves be made ineligible. 

The provisions of this bill can be very shortly explained. Sub-sections (3) and 
(4) of section 101 of the Government of India Act are as follows 

“(3) a Judge of High Court must be (A) a Barrister of England or Ireland, or a 
member of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland of not less than fivo years’ standing ; or 

(B) a member of the Indian Civil Service of not less than ten years’ standing, and 
having for, at least three years, served as, or exercised the powers of a District Judge ; or 

(C) a person having held judicial office, not inferior to that of a sub-ordinate Judge or a 
Judge of a Small Cause Court, for a period of not less than five years; or (D) a person 
who has been a Pleader of one of the High Courts referred to in this Act, or any Court 
which is a High Court within the meaning of Clause (24) of Section 3 of the Act 
of the Indian Legislature known as the General Clause Act, 1897, for an aggregate period 
of not less than ten years. 

(4) Provided that not lees than one-third of the Judges of a High Court, including 
the Chief Justice, but excluding Additional Judges must be such Barristers or Advocates 
as aforesaid, and that no less than one-third must be members of the Indian Civil Services*” 

It has been held that the effect of the words in the Sub-Section (4) “ including the 
Chief Justice” is to debar any person who has not the qualifications of a Barrister from 
eligibility for the post of Chief Justice. Many of the ablest members of the Indian Courts 
have not this qualification, and it has long been felt that there is no justification for any 
provision which prevents selection for the office of Chief Justice of any person who is 
best fitted to hold it. The effect of omitting the words “including the Chief Justice but” 
will therefore be to remove this restriction and to enable any person qualified to be a 
Puisne Judge to be appointed Chief Justice. 

The existing provision in the same Sub-Section which requires at least one-third of 
the Judges of a High Court to be Barristers haB often tended to result in the necessity for 
selecting a Barrister for a vacancy in preference to a Yakil whose qualifications may bo 
markedly superior. The addition of the word M or Pleaders ” after “ Advocates ” will 
remove this inconvenience. 

Incidentally it is proposed by the amendment to be made by paragraph (a) of 
Clause 1 of the Bill, to place Barristers on the same footing as Pleaders in respect of the 
standing in their profession wlrch they must have attained to be eligible for appointment 
to the Bench of an Indian High Court, 
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Text of the Bill. 

The following is the text of the Bill 

Advo^tcfnmnS nnd " fcho Government of India Act oE Barristers, 

CourtT and as rrsn P r fn t h. P ^ e ifications for appointment as Judges oE High 

, W l n P ara S ra ph (A) of Sub-Section (3) thereof for the word «< five ” there zhiU 
be substituted the word “ ten ” and (b) in Sub-Section f4) thereof thn W nH a a vJLf V? 1 

Jus j ice and the word “or” shall be omitted and after thj word D “ Ad'vcf- 

cates there shall be inserted the words “ or Pleaders.” Aavo 

(J) Tbis Acfc . ma y be cited as the Indian High Courts Act 1928. 

construed as reference to that ction aslmend'ej 1 b^th^IndVanTig^OoartfAct^92^“ ^ 
(3) Sub-Secticn (2) of Section 45 of the Government of lad* Act I9l1 f£h£h «i«t . 
Iffppf c ® c0 . t oEamenJment to and the printing „f the Government of India^AcHshall have 

effected by the*Indian «S£ t0 ' h ° ame “ 8 


Loid Birkenhead’s Doncaster Speech. 

FebrSrVj^T^Vrinn„ WM ^' ive a r ? d ^ ord Birkenhead at Doncaster on the 17th 
criticism at the non-inclusion of \ndiTn? in ^^mm^on and stid thaSi^een^udi 
^iXSe^ar 10 ad " iti0n ^ B r ’ t ' 8 * 1 t° make '^it^c^rosentative'of'the 

Son f thTtfoSlp£”?Rb uTttfonly lom o°W Com- 

was an , P vo C ld 11 ^ 

was, and would remain, a Parliamentary responsibility of this country ^ 

than the present hTever leHBrita^ 16 imPaniai ° r m ° M Commission 

He then proceeded to pay a tribute to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald who, as the nrincinal 
Opposition Leader, from the first had carried out what he conceiv 'd to bo his duty never 
hesitating for a moment. All responsible Labour leaders had taken the same course. 

Birkenhead a ? id thafc b<3 llatl never discussed with Sir John Simon the terms or 
the substance of Sir Sir John Simon’s statement, indicating the limits within which the 
ommission was prepared to admit and welcome the Indian Committees’ co-operation. 

Hmf I,! 1 ?!! .u ttle r aware of the precise terms that Sir J )hn Simon intended to propose 
tn whirh M a rea - he w ° uId nofc sa y with little surprise, but as a new subject-matter 
bis mind had not been applied before it was proposed to the Indian Legislature. 
PnmmrW 0 Yu delude themselves and India with the impression that by boycotting the 
reality Sl0Q C&n ( * e * eat ‘ itB P ur P ose » are living in a world that has no contact with 

widpnmY of Ve * ttem ptad b y nv cry means in our power to make it plain that wo shall 
nrPKDn^ri^ e Y ery sfcag . e fc be contribution and assistance of Indian opinion officially re- 
k /j and organised in the committees of the various assemblies. If we aro denied 
he ^ B8IBtance w bich we have asked for, does anyone really imagine that the Commission 
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will desist from its activities or refuse to carry out its task ? I can, on the contrary, 
make it plain, as any words at my command enable me to do, that with the assistance of 
the Legislatures or without it, this Commission will carry its task to a conclusion. 

Furthermore, whether on its return to Britain in March, the Commission has met 
with such co-operation or not, it will return to India in the following autumn and resume 
and complete its labours. 

I would add this, that those who are organising boycott of this Commission will, in 
my jadgment, discover month by month how little representative they are of that vast 
and heterogenous community of which we are the responsible trustees. They will discover 
millions of Muslims, millions of the depr ssed classes, millions of the business and Anglo- 
Indian community who intend to put their case and argue their case before the Commission, 
and that the Commission will ultimately report to Parliament. 

If the organised political opinion, a very small fringe of the whole of India, chooses 
to maintain itself in silent boycotting aloofness, nevertheless the work of that Commission 
will be performed under this Government or under any Government of whatever political 
complexion that may succeed it. 

I would recommend this aB a subject for reflection, not in any provocative spirit, to 
those who have ranged themselves in organised premature hostility to our proposals. I 
would invite them to consider whether they think on the whole that the attitude which 
is being recommended by extreme elements of Indian opinion is likely or not likely to 
persuade the very experienced electors of Britain that the politically-minded in India have 
proved themselves to be deserving and fit for a great extension of tbeir present constitu¬ 
tion. Tlu:y might easily by co-operation so prove it, they might prove it by sending the 
ablest of their members to sit with Sir John Simon and his colleagues but I wholly 
misread the temper and sophisticated political intelligence of my countrymen, if they 
succeed in proving that India is already ripe for an extension of existing constitution, 
by refusing in the first place to work it and declining in organised boycott to examine its 
present woikings with a view to its reform and possible extension,, 
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The Bengal Provincial Conference. 


BASIRHAT— 7 TH APRIL 1928 . 

Bisirhat which is about forty miles away from Calcutta was all astir 
with crowds of people of all shades of opinion when the Bengal Provincial 
C inference commenced its session on the 7th April in the afternoon under 
the presidency of Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. Tbo Presid mt delivered his speech 
in B 'nsrali. In the course of his speech he said :_ 

“Before we plunge into the fight, on this national day let us devote some 
time to take stock of our present position. If we are to correctly understand 
the presen siiua i in in In lia, particularly in Bengal, we have to remember 
the processes by wh ch we have been reduced to the present position. For this 
we call your attenti >n to the political his'ory of the past few years. 

The years between 1885 and 1905 may be called the age of petition, prayer 
and resolution. During that time there only grew in the heart of India the 
desire to fin 1 simehing but she did not know the best means of attaining it. 
From 1905 dates the age of partiti >n and Swadeshi agitation. In th >se memor¬ 
able days the h ipe an! en husiasm that were kindled in the heart of young 
Bengal will ever remain imprinted in letters of gold in the history of Bengal. 
During that period of great awakening United Bengal succeeded in making the 
British power realise thit Bengal has life and would n >t tolerate any dismember¬ 
ment of her limns. As a result, the British Raj was compelled to undo the 
injustice to Bengal. 

But was it the awakening of Bengal alone? Did it achieve its ends only 
by repeal ng the parti ion of Bengal ? To the ord inary eye it seems so but the 
agitation of 1905 had its repercussion throughout India. It is the first s en in 
the path of freedom. The s irring of young hearts in Bengal was felt through¬ 
out In lia and it marked the beginning of national consciousness and patriotism 
in India. 

Repression and Revolt. 

The age that followed in the political history of the country may be called 
the days of iron and blood shed. We did not look with favour on the activities 
of those young patriotic Indians. We have blamed them for providing the 
British Raj with excuses for introducing a cruel policy of repression in the 
country. But what is the root cause of ? his unrest? Who are to blame? What 
less >n he haugh y ut erance of the French Emperor “ I am the State ” has for 
us all ? Was not the country ablaze fiom the day, when his words unmistakably 
proclaimed that the interests of the S'ate and the People were different ? That 
political upheaval not only razed France to the ground but sent its repercussi n 
through all Europe. This proves that until the State and the People are united 
by ties of common in'erest and the spirit of give and take, clash between he 
two is inevitable. Th* B itish Raj says '‘Indians have to be repress *d, they 
are rebels, 1 hey want blood-shed.” Well, may we ask who have made them 
rebels? Wh > have invited them to blood-shed? The only answer is “the 
British Raj.” 'the cruel repress : on of the administrative machinery an 1 the 
crush ng weight of ihe bon Is of slavery tuve made the youths wh > are freedom- 
loving by nature rebellious. But th s does n >t mean we have len our support 
to this party of rebellion. We are n t advocates of unrest. We only want to 
say hat the best means of removing ihe unrest—the remedy—dors n >t lie in 
the way of mad repiessi *n. This unrest cann »t be removed unless people’s 
poll 1 ical and } hys cal hunger is appeased. I. is one th ng to repress unrest, 
an )ther to remove it. Deportation, internment and imprisonment wi'hmt trial 
may be success ul tempoiarily in keeping tiniest in check ; and it has n > doubt, 
achieved Some success for the moment. But tus it uprooted the evil? To quote 
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an American writer, “ if the flame of liberty is enkindled in a country, no amount 
of repression on the part of the State can quench it. It may succeed for the 
moment in keeping it under control, but like fire underground, it keeps itself 
alive and through the smallest outlet flares up with redoubled virulence.” 

So this spirit of rebellion should not be repressed, but the cause of it has 
got to be removed. But ours is not that responsibility, it is not within the power 
of any political party. It is for us to put forward our demands in a legitimate 
way. But what are we to do if others do not accede to them? So the whole 
responsibility of appeasing this party of rebellion lies with the British Raj. If 
they do not remove the cause of unrest by granting to the people their just 
rights, there is nobody who can deal with it. The policy of repression is not 
a proper remedy. Remedy lies deeper in the root—the physician in this case 
has got to be treated first. 


The Birth Right of Freedom. 

We demand our birth right of freedom, the denial of which has dwarfed 
our manhood and is threatening us with extinction. He who thwarts us in the 
attempt is our greatest enemy. Who are to blame to-day—We or those who 
are stiffling oar voice? 

But far from devoting any thought to our demand for just rights the British 
Raj is engaged in dealing repression with one hand and safe-guarding its own 
interests with the other. In 1914 when the conflagration of war set ablaze the 
whole of Europe and the British power trembled on the brink of ruin—what did 
India do in that hour of grim peril? England was then busy saving her life 
and honour, drawing forces from all parts of the Empire. Only a handful of 
army was left behind in India at that time. England may forget the words—so 
full of magnanity, which Mahatmaji uttered at that time, but the world will not. 

Mahatma said “ India does not want to be free taking.advantage of the 
grave peril of England.” All India bowed to the command. India did not falter 
for a moment to rise to the height of magnanimity. When England called out 
standing on the verge of ruin, “ save us, we will give you freedom,” the heart 
of India responded to the eternal appeal of self-sacrifice. Men and money flowed 
from India to the succour of imperilled England. 

But what is the result? When England got out of danger, her good in¬ 
tentions evaporated. The people, who, when England was in deathgrips with 
enemies, were greeted as equals, got blows by way of repression when England 
got out of it. 

On the 17th of August, 1917, Mr. Montagu declared 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of 
India are in complete accord, is that of the increasing association of Indians 
m every branch of the administration, and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation of resoonsible 
Government in India as an integral part of the British Empire. They have 
decided that substantial steps in this direction should be taken as soon as 
possible, and that it is of the highest importance as a preliminary to considering 
what these steps should be that there should be a free and informal exchange of 
opinion between those in authority at home and in India,” 

British Hypocrisy. 

What was promised in the declaration of 1917 became a matter for con¬ 
sideration after two years in 1919 and we were assured that a Commission would 
be sent to examine and report as to how far we were to be allowed to enjoy 
our rights. The mask of 1917 fe 1 off and in the short time of two years the 
British administration appeared in all its naked hypocrisy. 

From this time the Biitish Government conscious of its own security, began 
to forge new fetters for India. The Rowlatt Act was passed in the teeth of 
unanimous Indian opposition. In the Jallianwalla Bagh massacre the inhuman 
policy underlying the British administration of India stood before us in all its 
nakedness. Indians understood that the British Government had no compunc¬ 
tion in massacering Indians at will. 
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The result was that India spurned at England’s gift of condescension and 
rose up to a man at the call of Mahatma Gandhi to fight a non-violent war. 

In this 1 ndia has given a new message to the blood thirsty nations of the world 
as to how to conquer an oppressing enemy with patience and forgiveness. That 
glorious chapter of events is not unknown to you. 

In 1921 came this crisis of which the English writer Seeley had contem¬ 
plated when he wrote that the British domination of India would fall to pieces 
when the entire Indian people, awakened to their birthright, would demand 
freedom. The tottering Government towards the end of that year grew anxious 
for a Round Table Conference. The offer for a compromise came from the 
Government itself. 

Here again the British Government played at its old game of posing as 
our benefactor and secretly working for our fall. After a prolonged consi¬ 
deration and hesitation the Government at last laid its hand on Mahatmaji 
with much trepidation. It was apprehended that India would not brook this 
tyranny. But it was otherwise. India peacefully stood by, as she had done 
when Deshbandhu ani even his wife were taken to jail. This peaceful attitude 
had its own justification but the slackening of fight that followed resulted in 
immense injury. The Government was not slow to take advantage of this 
weakness. All talks of a Round Table Conference ceased and the policy of 
repression began to be pushed on with greater vigour. It should serve as a 
warning in carrying on our fight in future. If we are to win we must prevent 
the recurrence of such lapses, but it should also never be allowed to dishearten us. 

After Deshabandhu’s release he proposed to work from within the Councils 
to paralyse this oppressive administration and in spite of opposition he carried 
out his programme. This led to the creation of the Swarajya Party. These are 
all too recent to require any elaboration. What I want to point out is that 
following Deshabandhu our aim always has been to get a Round Table Con¬ 
ference. 0 I shall presently explain what I mean. 

A Round Table Conference. 

By Round Table Conference we do not mean the institution of a gathcr- 
ingforshow. It mut be formed of persons duly elected and with unquestioned 
probity and impartiality to decide on our just and legitimate demands. The 
Government must enter into an undertaking that its decisions will be respected 
and given effect to without any modification or restriction. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Then we come to a shameful episode of Indian history—I mean the Hindu- 
Muslim troubles. Though I do not attach any undue importance to the question 
from the standpoint of politics and though I sincerely believe that in this national 
crisis it is now a thing of the past, yet I must say that it has provided the 
Government with a very handy excuse and opportunity. It must not be for¬ 
gotten that it was on account of this Hindu-Muslim difference that the Britishers 
got into India and secured control over her and again on account of this 

difference they are now tightening their grip. With that end in view they have 

sent the Simon Commission before its time.. , 

India did not ask for this Commission. But the British Government has 
sent it with such hurry with the object that taking advantage of the communal 
differences the Commission in the name of conciliation may tighten the fetters 
round India’s feet. 

The Commission. 

But India has seen through the game and that is why we hear all over the 
land the persistent cry asking the Commission to go back. The Indian National 
Congress, the Trade Union Congress, the Khilafat Conference, the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the Liberal Federation and all the other organisations have decided 
to boycott the Commission. 

And this is perfectly justified. Why should we allow a third party to stand 
between us and our Motherland ? Why should we tolerate their impudent 
demand to examine our fitness? As for evi .ence, enough was placed before 
the Mudd iman Committee* Ho, this gratuitous insult must be avenged* 



Brothers and Sis'ers. we should no lancer allow this playing wi*h our birth¬ 
right. Let f hese impudent people unders’and that you ignore them. Let the 
demand of all political parties for the boycott of the Commission reverbera’e 
through the length and b r ead’h of this land. F.veryone must unders and that 
co-opera‘ion with this Commission will bring about irreparable mischief but a 
complete boycott of it will lead to a dis f inc* gain. If any one out of C' nsidet a- 
tions for petty self-interest, co-operates wiih i h ; s Commission he will hereby be 
iniuring the interests of all the future generations. I would particularly bring 
this to the notice of my Moslem brethren. I would request ’hem to remember 
that if in 'his crisis in the life of the natir n ihey overlook ’he greater issue out 
of consideratio n for pe’S^nal or sectional or of any smaller in'erest that would 
result in bringing about ruin on the whole country cn both Hindus and 
Mussalmans. 

an Indian Cons f itution. 

The Simon Commission came, toured the country and went Vaclc being 
satisfied only with got-up receptions and dinners. Now, we must realise e'ac'ly 
what the leader of the Comn ission said with regard to Ireland Our main duty 
now is to prepare a constitu ion and I therefore *a’nestly request you tha^ before 
the Commission comes to India again you should ratify tha* c nsti’ution in a 
conven f ion of the representatives of all parties and communities. To this. I 
draw the attention of the Assembly, Congress, Muslim League and such other 
organisations. 

Some people are of opinion that no good result would accrue from merely 
making a constitution. but I request you^ to grasp it particularly that there is 
gteat utility in this constitution making. It is not true that it is easy and at 
the same time useless to form a pat er constitution but no government, however 
powerful and formidable, can resist the enforcement of a o ns'itutirn which will 
be formed with the consent of all communities and whi ch ’he different political 
parties in India will accept as their own. That such an unanimity and deter¬ 
mination will be a terror to the Government, I said before, and is also indicated 
by what the * New Statesman’ wrote. 

Again, the Britishers declare before the world that v/e do not know what 
we want and we have no administrative capacity. If therefore we can prepare 
a unanimous constitution we shall be able to demonstrate to the world that we 
are not children, we understand self-government and we understand our rights. 

Already I have said that the misunderstandings between Hindus and 
Muslims are considered by the Government as one of the greatest weapons in 
their hands. They think that no unanimous constitution is possible in the face 
of these disunions. We will have to disprove it, we will have to show that the 
3-: crores of Indians can stand up as one great nation by forgetting cc mmunal 
discord —selfishness, and narrowness in this national crisis. We will have to 
show that Government, actuated by mean and selfish motives, is spreading lies 
and calumnies throughout the world. I appeal to you to-day to lead a cam¬ 
paign against the lies. Forget petty interests and patriots as you a e, be 
prepared for the battle against this mendacious propaganda. Ihere is another 
thing for which the drawing up of a cons itution is urgently necessary. About 
95 per cent, of the population in India is poor and illiterate. Incessant smuggle 
against poverty has faugh f them to think that they are doomed to squalor and 
poverty and that any" change is unthinkable, so U ng we had been telling them 
that Swaraj is coming; it will benefit us. We should explain to these 95 per 
cent, the real nature of Swaraj as also how Swaraj will benefit them. They are 
the soul of the country, the strength of the nation ; and in the national struggle 
their co-operation is absolutely indispensable. 

Boycott. 

Now, I am drawing your attention to a very important matter. We will 
now have to carry on with full vigour the campaign for the boycott of British 
goods, specially British cl 'hs. We know ihat we should wear Swadeshi cloths 
for the welfare of ourselves and of the country. But that is not a 1. Henceforth 
we should know this that the boycott policy is our mest formidable political 
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^gfcaffron. You know well that this boycott policy will solve our economic 
• •* n ? S ' j * We . S , know also that boycott will weaken the Government. 

joint endeavour is bound to lead to a grave food problem in Britain. I request 

you. bro' hers and sisters, to accent the vow of Swadeshi on this National Day. 
Let us not touch British goods especially British clo»hs. Let India use Swadeshi 
goors. let her be prosperous, and let her enemy become weak. Let the weapon 
of boycott in the hands of India, excite terror in the minds of the foreigners. 


Volunteer Organisation. 

. Another proposal I place before you. A volunteer corps should be formed 
in every district and sub-division of Bengal. They will be in the service of the 
country, under proper leadership and under strict discipline. Thev will carry 
the message of the Congress to the illiterate, in propagation nf Khaddar and 
jn organising the people on ’he basis o? their grievances. This All-Bengal 
Volun‘eer Corps will be an adjunct to the Congress organisation. 

In this connexion I want to make one thing clear. We want volunteers, for 
the work of the Congress, for our freedom. And this crops should remain as a 
permanent Congress volunteer cmps. But th >se who will enlist themselves 
should not forget the real import of the word Volunteer and should not hope that 
the Congress wi’l maintain ’hem. In fact it is impossible to do so. So. I appeal 
to able and young Patriots of the land that unless they accept these honorary 
posts, salvation of the country will be impossib'e. 

Our people are half-starved ; the British have physically oppressed us, have 
made us s arve and have destroyed the power of mental perception. So, we 
Cannot aff>rd to ignore this problem of hunger. I appeal to educated youngmen 
not to crowd at the door of the Government offices for slavery but to stand 
n r mly and freely on their own legs and fall back upon the land. In this respect 
help bo'h from the Congress and the distinguished is essentially necessary. If 
by the combined efforts of all, young Bengal is inspired to take to trade, com¬ 
merce and agriculture, we will have self-reliant men and women of independent 
spiri*. 

If once this educated young Bengal goes back to the village, he will find 

there ample scope of work. But they must rest conent with coarse cloth and 

plain food. The blessings of the whole country and the future nation will be fall 
them. I do not deny that it is easy to lec ure in mee'ing or to utter some well- 
arranged words against the Government, but this campaign is really very 

difficult. Th se who will be t*,e pioneers in this work may not find much 

fame or pleasure in it and on the other hand may have to endure much hardship ; 
but this is why I appeal to the youth of Bengal, for they have been doing the 
mos f difficult fight in freedom’s battle. In all ages and in all countries, you.hs 
are the pioneers in struggle for freedom. Will they not take their place? Come 
ye and by your u Sadhana” bring ever-lasting good to your country. 

For this work in rural areas the services of young Bengal are very necessary. 
That is why I make this appeal particularly to them. Taking advan'age of the 
ignoiance (which is due to want of education) of our peasan' class G ivcrnment 
are misleading them ; and many of them have already left off working for the 
provision of their own food. They are now growing jute in their paddy fields 
and thus helping foreign exploitation in Bengal. It is fortunate ihat a propa¬ 
ganda has been started for the restriction of jute cultivation, and I draw your 
attention to ihis noble work. 

To educate the ignorant masses in this rural economy and to promote in¬ 
digenous industry and trade-all these things rest in the hands of the youth of 
Bengal and these are the firs steps in our national struggle. It is our common 
experience that the young men of Bengal are not weak and this time too we hope 
to see their same capability and resou' cefulness. 

I think 1 shall be wanting in ihe discharge of my duty if I close this address 
without referring to the present unrest among the student community. The 
charge against this great awakening am ngst the students is that they have 
become indisciplined, disobedient and impertinent. I do not deny there is 
excitement and unrest but when we think over it a bit deeply we iind that the 
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charges that have been levelled against the students are groundless. The cause 
of this excitement is not want of discipline on their part—that the students have 
become disobedient is not also true. 

In every country in the youthful heart there is an independent spirit—the 
young men of all countries are full of vivacity and vigour. The youthful heart 
naturally wants to know and love the motherland. Naturally they are eager for 
their legitimate right. The fight of the youngmen is against the ruthless repres¬ 
sion launched upon them by the Government. So if there is any body to blame 

for this upheaval, it is the oppressors and not the oppressed. 

When the newly awakened youth of Bengal wants to realise their mission 
and cherish a love for the motherland the present unhealthy system of education 
and its directors are attempting to purge out all patriotism from them and give 
them a drilling in loyalty. From the early life heartless and organised attempt 
is made to create in the youths a slavish fascination for the British. But educa¬ 
tion and superstition cannot live together. And so when these authoiities fail 
here they try to achieve their purpose by engendering a fear for the British 
through repression. The atmosphere is poisoned with suspicion and spies are 
set on the youth. This they can never stand and the only alternative lor them 

is to succumb to it. But that too is against the nature of youth. So a reaction 

ensues and they seek to get out of these soul-killing surroundings. I can never 
regard this as culpable. To me the only solution seems to be the establishment 
of freedom and national education. There is no other means of checking this 
new uprising of youth. 

Dear Brothers and Sisters,—Allow me to call you again to join the battle 
of freedom ; let all difference be obliterated and all self-interest be effaced ; stand 
up as a nation under the Indian tricolour, determined to recover your right. Do 
not fall back from fear of imprisonment, deportation, repression or even death, 
but send your call to the lowliest of the lowly and let them understand that the 
terror which keeps them down is all hollow and will give way to a challenge. 

My appeal lies to the youth of Bengal. It is for them to bear the brunt of 
the fight and build up a glorious future. It is for them to reinstill into Indian 
heart messages of hope and courage. 

To-day we can spare none. I appeal to the Musalmans, I appeal to the 
Hindus—I appeal to all the communities and institutions to join in this holy 
work. A great Indian nation—freedom for India—and peace for the world,— 
in the name of God I call upon every son and daughter of India to join in carrying 
out this noble mission. 
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SECOND DAY- 8 TH APRIL 1 928 . 
i—.Complete Independence as Goal. 

The Conference reassembled on the next day at 2 in the afternoon. After 
a condolence resolution has been moved from the chair. Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose moved :— 

That this Conference proclaims complete independence as India’s goal. 

In moving the resolution Sj. Bose said that the resolution which he was 
going to move was not a new thing in Bengal. When Sj. Arabinda Ghose prea¬ 
ched that message through the columns of his “ Bande-Mataram,” it created 
a new enthusiasm in Bengal. After twenty years when this resolution was 
moved at the momentous sitting of the Congress at Madras it was unanimously 
carried. It was a glory to Bengal that her message was at last taken by the 
whole of India. 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried. 

2.—Commission Boycott. 

Sj. Bijoy Krishna Basu next moved 

Tnat when as the British Parliament has appointed the Simon Commission in utter 
disregard of India’s right to Self-Government this Conference proposes to boycott the 
Commission completely. 



(a) This Conference also requests Indians to have no connection, either social or 
political, with the Commission when it returns in October next and boycott all receptions 
that may be arranged for them. 

(b) This Conference further requests that no committee be formed in the Assembly, 
Council of State or Provincial Legislatures to co-operate with the Commission and requests 
all to reject the formation of any such committee if it comes or any proposal for their 
expenses. 

(c) This Conference further requests that no evidence either private or public be put 
before the Commission and to have no connection with them in any way. 

(d) This Conference requests the Working Committee of the Ali-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee that considering the present political situation of the country the Working Com¬ 
mittee should see that without any special reason no member of the committee or any 
member of the Assembly leave India. 

In moving the resolution Mr. B. K. Bose said that after accepting the in¬ 
dependence resolution it was needless to say that any body would go to the 
Simon Commission to ask any favour. The first act of the Commission Drama 
was over. The members of the Commission came to India and went away. They 
would come again in October, but the Indians should see that the Commission 
was completely boycotted. They should now go to every member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council and appeal to them not to help the Government in forming 
Committee. If necessary they would offer Satyagraha at their places. 

Sj. Mohitosh Roy Chaudhury moved an amendment to the effect that inas¬ 
much as the success of the boycott movement required that all nationalist leaders 
should remain in India and the goal of independence, as decided by the 
Congress, was inconsistent with participation in the Empire Parliamentary Con¬ 
ference and as the Government of Canada was hostile to the people of India, 
the Conference requests the Indian delegates to the Empire Parliamentary 
Conference to abandon their projected visit to that country. 

Mr. Bijoy Krishan Bose rose to a point of order and said that if the mover 
liked he could draft another resolution on that subject. 

The President ruled that the mover was not in order in referring to the 
Indian leaders joining the Empire Parliamentary Commission. 

Mr. Rai Chaudhury said that if the last portion of his amendment was ruled 
out of order he did not wish to move his amendment for the present. 

The original motion was put to the vote and carried. 

3.—India’s Constitution. 

Pro. Raj Kumar Chakravarty then moved : — 

That this conference expresses its sincere thanks ‘0 the All-Parties’ Conference which 
sat from time to time in Delhi with the noble purpose to frame a suitable constitution 
for India and requests all the parties to reach an agreed constitution by September next. 

The motion was put to the vote and carried. 

4. —Boycott of British Cloth. 

Sj. Bankim Chandra Mukherjee then moved : — 

That tins conference requests all to boycott British goods, especially British cloth. 

He said that if they could successfully boycott British goods there was yet 
hope for India. To attain political salvation they would have to make them 
strong and self-sufficient so as not to depend on other countries for anything 
and to do that they would have to sacrifice their luxury and that was not much 
in comparison with the political salvation for which they were all crying. 

Sj. Hemendranath Das Gupta moved an amendment to the effect that the 
conference would urge to boycott British goods as a protest against the calcu¬ 
lated insult which had been flung upon the people of India by sending an all- 
White Commission and also as a protest against detention of the youngmen of 
Bengal in jail without trial. 

After some further discussion the mover withdrew his resolution and the 
amendment was carried. 

5.—'Take to Charka. 

Sj. Satis Chandra Das Gupta moved ; 
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That in view of the fact thal foreign cloth worth crore9 of rupees are being imported 
in this country and in view of the groving pove'ty of the people and in view f the fact 
that weavers of Bengal arc threatened with destruction this Conference requests the 
people to take to Chaika and Khadi and to reviv«* lost cottage industries of the country. 

Sj. Das Gupta in moving the resolution said that Charka would surely solve 
the problems for which they were all discussing day and night. 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried. 

6.—Communal Unity. 

Sj. Kamini Kumar Dutta (Comilla) then moved :— 

(1) This Conference requests Hindus and Mahomernans to work together for the good 
of the country. (2) This Conference also approves of the Hindu-Moslem resolution adopted 
at the Madras Congress. 

In moving the resolution he said that Hindu-Moslem unity was absolutely 
necessary tor the attainment of Swa r aj. There were many cases of Hindu- 
Moslem trouble in the country and for that neither of the party could be blamed. 
They have now realised their mistake and he hoped that there would be no 
more fight between Hindus and Musalmans for the benefit of third party. 

Sj. Purushottam Roy and others seconded and supported the resolution 
which was carried. 

7.—Police Firing at Bamungachi. 

Dr. Subodh Kumar Basu moved :— 

This Conference strongly condemns the brutal firing on the unarmed and peaceful 
strikers of Lillooah at Bamungachi and expresses its condolencs for those killed and 
wounded. It also conveys it b sympathy to the relatives of dead and wounded. 

This Conference expresses its indignation at the action of the Government, who far 
from remaining neutral in the fight between Labour and Capital were trying to suppress 
the agitation by opening fire as they have done in Bamungachi, Khargpur, Madras, 
Bombay and other places. 

This Conference requests the Congress to take eteps to make the Labour movement a 
success. 

Dr, S. K. Bose in proposing the resolution said that those poor labourers 
wanted the increment of their wages and they got bullets in return. 

Mr. Aftaf Ali seconded the resolution which was put to the vote and carried. 

8. —Other Resolutions. 

The following resolutirns were also accepted 

(1) To popularise Indian industries and make India 6elf-supporing this Conference 
requests all people to use indigenous goods. 

( 2 ) This Conference requests all p asants of the province to curtail cultivation of 
jute by haif on the ground that jute is the monopoly of Bengal and as no country can 
do without jure, the curtailin' nt will not affect the people economically in the least 
whereas it would make them pr >sperous. 

( 3 ) ThiB conference opines that a permanent volunteer corps be organised to carry 
out CoDgrees woik. 

( 4 ) This conference expresses its sympathy with those who are still rotting in jail 
in and outside Brngal under lawless laws without any trial and feels pride at the in¬ 
carceration for the cause of the country. 

(5) In accordance with the proposal of the All-Party Conference for the re-distri¬ 
bution of pr vinCtB on linguistic basis this conference requests the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Commi tee to take steps to include Manb- urn, Singbbum, Santal Farganas, 
Kyihet, Cacbar, Surma Valley and other Bengali ep akirig trac*s. 

(G) To improve the deplorable state of health of the Bengalee youths this conference 
requests every district congress committee to organise gymnasium for physical culture 
of the you«bs. 

This finished thn day’s proceedings an.1 after a short concluding speech by 
the President the Con erence dispersed. 






1 he Punjab Provincial Conference 

The ytli Session °f the Punjab Provincial Confer-ence commenced its session 
on the uTH AI RIL 1928 in a spacious pandal erected for the occasion in Jallian- 
™ a,a ? agh Amrlt ? ar under the Presidency of Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru. 
The following are important extracts from the authorised English rendering of 
the address delivered in Hindustani by the President 

The Presidential'Address. 

I have referred to industrialism and its effects on the modern world. Its evils are 
obvious enough and many of us dislike them intensely. But whether we like them or 
not we must realise that the spread of industrialism cannot be checked. Even in India 
it is taking giant strides, and no country can stop its onward march. Must we also 
succumb to all the evils which come in its train or is it possible for us to adopt indua- 
tiinlism w ithout its major evils ? We must remember that industrialism means the big 
machine and the machiue is but a tool to be used for good or ill. Let us not blame the 
tool if the man who holds it, misuses it and causes injury thereby. 

Imperialism in West. 

In the West, industrialism haB led to big cale capitalism and imperialism. Many 
of us who denounce British imperialism in India do not realise that it is not a pheno¬ 
menon peculiar to the British lace or to India, or that it is the necessary consequence of 
industrial development on capitalist lives. For capitalism necessarily leads to exploita¬ 
tion of one man by another, one group by another and one country by another. And 
therefore if we are opposed to this imperialism and exploitation we must also be opposed to 
capitalism as a system and to the domination of one country over another. The only 
alternative that \s offered to us is some form of socialism, that is the State ownership of 
the means of production and distribution. We cannot escape the choice and if we really 
care for a better order of society and for ending this exploitation of man by man, wo 
cannot but cast our weight on the side of socialism. 

And if we so decide what consequences follow ? The necessary result is that we 
must not only fight British dominion in India on nationalistic grounds but al90 on social 
and international grounds. This is all the more necessary as the modern form of imperial 
domination is not the old crude method of possession of territory but the subtler ways 
of economic imperialism. England may well permit us to have a large measure of political 
liberty but this will be worth little if she holds economic dominion over us. And no 
Indian, capitalist or socialist, if he appreciates the full significance of this new slaverj", 
can willingly submit to it. 

Another consequence that must follow our adoption of the socialistic view’ point is 
our changing all such customs which are based on privilege of birth and caste and the 
like. From our future society we must cast out all parasites and droDes, so that th8 
many who lack utterly the good things of life may also share in them to some extent. 
We must remember that poverty and want are no economic necessities ; although under 
the present anarchic capitalist system they may be inevitable. The world and our country 
produce enough or can produce enough for the masses to attain a high standard of well¬ 
being but unhapily the good things are cornered by a few and the millions live in utter 
want. In India, the classic land of famine, famine are not caused by want of food but 
by the want of money to buy food. We have famines of money not food. 

The third consequence will affect our international contacts and our international 
outlook. If we are opposed to imperialism and know that this is a phase of capitalism 
we must oppoee the latter whenever we may meet it. England as a premier capitalistic 
and imperialistic power becomes our chief opponent in this field also and there can be 
no effective competition between India and England so long as ebc does not come into 
line with modern progressive thought. 

India’s Claim to Indepedence. 

In the light of these considerations let us briefly examine the question of independence 
for India. Even if the National Congress has not pronounced in its favour, l am sure, 
that none of you would require to be converted to it. But some of our elders and friends 
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suffer strangely from various complexes and delusions and the British Empire is one of 
them. They cannot get out of the professions and habits of a life time, nor can they rid 
themselves of the chains of their own fashioning. What is the British Empire to-day the 
third British Empire a9 an ardent advocate has called it ? If we leave out India and the 
dependencies it is like the famous Cheshire cat in “ Alice in Wonderland ” whose body 
has entirely disappeared and only the grain has remained. How long can this disembodied 
grain remain I leave to you to judge. The world baa judged already and few imagine 
them it will endure long. The Empire is fast approaching dissolution and any world 
crisis may end it. The British people have shown extraordinary ability in adopting 
themselveB to changing circumstances and to this they owe their strength and the long 
lease of power that they have enjoyed. But the world is moving too fast for fcnem and 
recent events specially in relation to India, indicate that their old skill is gone. But 
whether the Empire endures or not how can India find a place in it when her national and 
international and economic interests conflict with it in alui 03 t every vital matter? We 
must recognise the internationalism of to day and act internationally if we are to face 
realities. We cannot be independent in the narrow sense. When we win Independence we 
mean the 6everencc of the British connection. Afterwards we can develop countries, 
including England. The British commonwealth in spite of its high sounding name doss 
not stand for this international co-operation, and in its world policy has consistently stood 
for a narrow and selfish ideal and against the peace of world. If independence is our 
only and inevitable goal, we cannot in logic or in decency ask the British to protect us 
from other foreign countries. I am wholly prepared to accpt the argument that if we 
want British help to defend our frontiers we are not fit for independence. But I wholly 
deny that we cannot face the risk of foreign invasion without British aid. No country 
is strong enough to day, with the possible exception of the United btates of America, to 
withstand a group of hostile countries. England certainly is not, but no one will say 
that England should therefore be deprived of her independence and put under alien 
control. The security of a country depends on many factors, on its relations with its 
neighbours, and on the world situation generally. If the problem of Indian defence is 
examined in the light of these factors, the strength of India becomes obvious, blie has 
no great dangers to face and in a military sense she is by no means weak. But eveu 1 
there was danger, it is shameful and cowardly to seek for help from a nation which has 
in the past and is to-day oppressing us and preventing all growth. Whatever indepen¬ 
dence may or may not mean and whether we use that world or another, the one thing 
that we must keep in the forefront of our programme is the immediate withdrawal of the 
British army of occupation from the country. That is the real teat of freedom, unless 
that takes place, all other talk is the merest moonshine. 

Economic Pressure. 

We may demand freedom for our country on many grounds but ultimately it is the 
eoonomic one that matters. Our educated classes have so far taken the lead in the fight 
for Swaraj. The economic pressure on them was considerable and l hey were the ouiy 
vocru elements. And so, the demand has taken the form occasionally of an iudianisation 
of services of higher posts being thrown open to Indians. Tney are not to b*ame for this 
demand. They have acted a8 every class consciuus of its interests acts. But in doing 
so they have seldom paid heed to the needs of the masses. Whenever vital qucstious 
affecting the masses have arisen, they have been shelved, they have b'jen ask'jd to stand 
ov^r till Swaraj has been attained. Why confuse the issue now ? It has been said we can 
settle our problem later. Like all class conecious groups they have considered themselves 
the most vital elements in the nation and in name of freedom have really sought to 
advance their own interests and many of our intellectuals have become the staunchest 
defenders of the privileges of Empire aa soon as they have had their share of the titles 

and power. . 

What shall it profit the masses of this country, the peasantry, the landless labourers, 
the workers, the shopkeepers, the artisans—if everyone of the offices held by Englishmen 
in India to-day is held by an Indian. It may oenefit them a little as they can bring 
more pressure to bpar on them than on an alien Government. But fundamental. y, their 
condition cannot improve until the social fabric is changed and I think that the oniy 
effective change can be the formation of a democratic, specialists state. But even from 
the narrow point of view of our intellectuals it is now well recognised that no effective 
pressure can be brought to bear on the British Government without mass support. But 
in spite of this recognition there is fear of the masses and little is done, Mass support 
cannot come from vague ideals of Swaraj. It can only come when the masseB realise what 
Swaraj means for them, Therefore it is essential that we must clearly lay down an 
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economic programme for the masses. This programme must have an ultimate ideal in view 
and must also provide for the immediate steps to be taken to bring them relief. 

Our Ideal. 


Our ideal thus can only be an independent democratic state, and I would add a 
socialistic state, and for this we must work. What can be our methods ? This is a 
revolutionary change from the present condition and revolutionary changes caunot be 
brought about by reformist tactics and methods. The reformer who is afraid of radical 
change or overthrowing an oppressive regime and 6 eeks merely to eliminate some of its 
abuses becomes m reality one of its defenders. We must, therefore, cultivate a revolu¬ 
tionary outlook, and that desires a radical aud far reaching change and not merely the 
anaemic and halting outlook of the balf-kcarted reformer. The way of violence not 
being open to us in our present condition the only other course is, some form of intensive 
non-co-operation. Everything that goes towards creating a revolutionary atmosphere 
helps, everything that lessens it hinders. I use the-word revolutionary in its proper sense 
wirhout any necessary connection with vioh-nc *. Indeed, violence may be and I think is 
to-day in India the very reverse of revolution. Acts of tenorism often have this counter 
revolutionary effect and for this alone, a’part fiom any other reason, are injurious to the 
national cause. No nation has yet been buift up on such individual acts of terrorism. 

There was a great controversy in this country 60 < e years ago on the merits of council- 
entry and the echoes of it still linger. It almost became a creed, a religious issue, a 
matter of faith. But the 60 le test of this as of others is the re-action it produces on the 
national mind. I can quite conceive work in the councils helping us to produce the right 
atmosphere in some measure. But it will only do so if it is carried on in the right spirit 
and with the ideal always in view', not with a desire to pursue petty reformist tactics. 
I must confess, however, that the able and decorous parliamentarians who throng our 
councils cannot be mietaken for revolutionaries anywhere. 


How to Eradicate the Communal Evil. 


But you will tell mo that all this may be very good but is very vague. The real 
problem before you is how to exorcise communaliem. I have already ” indicated to you 
the kind of India that I should like to build up There is no place for comraunaliam 
or a dograatorian people in it. Communalism of course has to be fought ruthlessly and 
suppressed. But really I do not think that it is much a power as it. is made out :o be. 
It may be a giant to-day but it has feet of clay. It is the outcome largely of anger aud 
passion and when we regain our temper it will fade into nothingness. It is really 
the creation of our classes in search of office and employment How does the economic 
interest of a Hindu or Muslim or Sikh differ from each other ? Certainly not, b< cause 
they have to profess different faiths. It may be that if there is a vacancy for a Judgeship 
of a High Court or a like occasion the raising of the communal issue may profit an 
individual. But how does it generally profit tho community. What doe 6 it matter to 
the Muslim whether a Hindu or a Muslim is a Judge at Lahore ? Economic imere 8 t 9 
run along different lines. There is a great deal in common between Muslim aud Sikn and 
Hindu Zamindars ; and a great deal in common between the Muslim peasant aud a Muslim 
Zamindar, We must, therefore, begip to thiuk of and act on the line of economic 
issue. If we do so the myth of communalism will automatically disappear. Conflict 
there may be but, it will be between different classes and Dot different religions. 

What communal inteiests are sought to be protected ? I think fundamentally they 
are cultural. Every country in this world has cultural minorities and it is a well-re¬ 
cognised principle that such minorities should have the fullest autonomy so far as their 
culture is concerned. So also in India every considerable cultural group should be given 
freedom and indeed should be encouraged to preserve and cultivate its culture. Only 
tbuB can we build up a rich and varied and yet common culture for India. Culture would 
include the question of language and education aud schools. 

Election by Economic Units. 

If this cultural question is settled satisfactorily and sufficient safeguards are provided 
for the interests of minorities and group which may be in danger of suppression, what 
remains of communalism ? If in addition we replace our syBlcm of territorial elections 
by 6 ome method of election by economic units we not only introduce a more efficient and 
progressive system but alBO do away with problems of joint and separate electorates and 
the re servation of seats. 

It is generally recognised now, or it ought to be, that e par ate electorates which avo 
meant to protect the interests of minorities really injure them aud reduce their effective 
power in the state. If anybody should be against them it is the minority. But such ie 
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the power of the myth that many of us have come to believe that, separate electorates 
are a ** valued privilege” which w’e must cling on to, I think a little clear thanking 
will convince any person who is not a bigot on the subject that separate electorates are 
not only a danger to the state but specially to the minority community. Personally I am 
not in favour of territorial election at all but if it is retained I am wholly opposed to 

separate electorates. , . , .. 

I do not fancy reservation of seats either on a communal basis but if this solution 
pleases people I would agree to it. We have to face realities and the fact remains that 
many people feel strongly on this subj; ct. I am quite certain that any arrangement that 
may be arrived at will be of a provisional nature only. A few of us cannot bind down 
the future generations and I trust that those who come after us will cast upon all pio- 
blems entirely free from all religious and communal taint. It is necessary however for 
such of us as do not believe in communalism and religion interfering with political and 
economic matters to take up a strong attitude now and not permit us extremists to have it 
all their way. 

Simon Commission. 

In the course of this fairly long address I have hardly referred to the Simon Com¬ 
mission. I have not done so partly because the problem we have to face is a much bigger 
one and partly because none of you here want any arguments from me to boycott it. 

That boycott is going to continue in spite of defections of weak-kneed individuals and of 
well meant attempts to li Bridge the gulf.” The gulf will not be so easily bridged. 

And it is folly to deceive ourselves that it can be easily biidged. Before a new bridge 
is built on the basis of friendship and co-operation the present chains which tie us to 
England must be severed. Only then can real co-opcration take place. It may be that 
a few of us aro over keen even now to find a way to lead them to the pleasant and 
sheltered paths of co-operation. If so they are welcome there but they will be none of us. 

We shall carry on this boycott regardless of back sliders. But a boycott of the commis¬ 
sion confined to public meetings and resolutions is the feeblest of methods. It is meiely 
a confession of our weakness. How can we make, it really effective. 

A boycott of British goods has been suggested and we are fully entitled to have it. 

I hope we shall carry it on to the best of our ability. But we must know that 6 uch a 
general boycott justified as it is on sentimental grounds cannot take us far. The oniy 
real thing that can be boycotted is British cloth. Can wg bring about an effective 
boycott of British cloth ? 

The present position 6 tated roughly is, I believe, as follows. Our mills in India 
produce one third of the cloth consumed by us. Our handloom weavers produce another 
third, and we import from foreign countries the remaining third, of this over 80 per cent, 
is English, 

Boycott of British Cloth. 

There is a 6 trong movement in the country to-day to boycott British cloth only. 

This is perfectly justified and if we could do so we w T ould force the hands of England, But 
there is a eerious danger of our failing to do so if we permit other foreign cloths to come 
in. British cloth will then creep in the guise of Japan or some other foreign cloth and 
it will be impossible both for the ordinary purchaser or the retailer to distinguish 
between the two. This practical difficulty seems to be insuperable and it would thus 
appear that in order to boycott British cloth we muBt boycott all foreign cloth. Another 
advantage this would bring us would be that Khaddar and mill cloths in India would 
compete for the boycott. If we favour other foreign cloths there will be no co-operation 
between the mills and the Khadi producer in India. Wc must therefore concentrate 
on the boycott of all foreign cloth though to-day it really means a boycott of British 
cloth. It means our displacing one third of the cloth we consume and which comes from 
foreign countries by cloth manufactured by us. This should offer no groat difficulty 
if our kbadi organisations and our cotton mills co-operate in the task instead of competing 
with each other. It is well known that khadi can be produced in almost unlimited 
quantities at short notice if there is a demand for it. Oar mills even with their existing 
machinery can also greatly increase their output. Thus there is no doubt, that we are 
in a position to produce enough to boycott foreign cloth totally in the near future pro¬ 
vided only the will to do so is present. It is for the public to express this will. If they 
do 60 all other difficulties will disappear. We cannot expect those who profit by the 
import of foreign cloth to feel enthusiastic over the boycott; it must, cause loss to the 
importer and to others in the trade. But are we to sacrifice the interests of India and 
her millions for the sake of a handful of importers ? Most of our mill owners also have 
not got good record. They have in the past sought to profit by national sentiment in 
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India, they have taken enormous dividends and yet have treated pitilessly toe poor 
"Oncers who were the foundations of their fortune. To-day instead of combating foreign 
CiOth many of them are competing with coarse khadi and are thus profitting even by the 
kbadi of the people. If they could see far enough and knew their real interests they 
would realise that their prosperity is bound up with the good will of the people and their 
whole hearted cooperation in the boycott would bent fit. them even more than it would 
do the nation as a whole. But this co operation cau only be based on full justice to the 
workers in their mills and a minimum of profit. 


Co-operation of Mill-owners 

_ AS e ^ ec i ive boycott is clearly possible with khadi and Indian mill cloth co-operating, 
hven if only few mill-owners are agreeable to our conditions, we can work with them and 
I am 6iire others will be drawn into our movement later. But if there is to be no co¬ 
operation with the mills what can we do then? Our duty is clear. We must by com 
centratiDg on khadi only to bring these misguided owners to reason and make the boycott 
of cloth as effective as we can. 

I have in an earlier part of this address referred to the coming of industrialism to 
India and have stated that 1 believed it to be an inevitable process, I have no objection 
to the big or small machine and I think that properly used they can be made to serve 
man and not dominate over him. And yet I have advocated the use of Khadi also. I 
have done so because l am convinced that in our present condition in the future for some 
time khadi is a boon to the poverty-stricken millions of India. I cannot, say if Khaoi 
will be necessary for us in the distant future. But I can siiy that to-day it supplies a 
very r< al want and wherever it has been produced it has brought a ticasure of well¬ 
being in its train. The theory of its being an ideal auxjliaiy to agriculture would prove 
this, but if there was any doubt our expeiiencc and the evidence of our ej T e9 has removed 
it utterly. To bring immediate relief to our long suffering peasantry, to make India 
more self-sufficient in the matter of cloth in the near future, to make the boycott of foreign 
cloth successful, khadi to-day is essentia]. The necessity for khadi is even greater in 
case of war or crisis when automatically foreign impoits will cease. How can we satisfy 
our nerds then ? Our mills will make vast profits, prices of cloth will soon go up and 
our poor will practically have to go naked. Only Khadi will meet the situation there. 
It will supply the growing demand and will force the mills to keep their pric* 8 down, 
So even from the point of view of war khadi is a necessity. 

Punjab’s Duty. 

But if war comes, and every thing indicates tl at it will conic before long, wc shall 
have to face other and more vital problems than that of cloth. The Madras Congress has 
given us a lead in this matter and it is for this province to ponder over this lead, for the 
ieal burden of action will fall on the Punjab, You and your gallant soldiers have been 
exploit*d enough in the past, not in India only, but in the four quarteis of the world, 
hven to-day they are made to do the dirty work of British In perialism in China, in 
1 1 i6ia and in Mesopotamia, and they are used to suppress people who me our friends 
and neighbours and who have doue us no barm. It is time that we put an end to this 
shameful exploitation of the courage of our manhood. We are told that we are not 
capable of defending our country against the foreign invaders, but our soldiers are capable 
enough i f defending the British Empiie in Euiope, in Asia and in Africa. You know 
low our man powir and our wealth was exploited by the British Empire during the 
last war. You know ako the measure of the return that we got for our help. It was 
the Bowlatfc Act and Martial Law in the Punjab Are you prepared to bo deluded again, 
to be exploited again and to be thrown into the scrap heap again ? Wise m?n, they say, 
profit by the failures and experience of ordinary ruen, by their own experience and fools 
by neither’ Wc may not be very wise, but let us not be fools either. Let us make up our 
minds now that we shall do when a crisis comes, let us decide that whatever dec we may 
or may not do we shall not permit ourselves to be exploited by British imperialism. 
Let us say with the Madras Congress that if the British Government embarks ou any 
warlike adventure and endeavours to exploit India, it will be our duty to refuse to take 
any part in such a War or to co-operate with in any war whatsoever, 

ThiB will be no easy matter. It will mean our l aving to face and endure perilous 
hardships. But if we have the courage to face them and the capacity to endure them to 
the end, and the statesmanship not to compromise, we shall emerge triumphant from 
the ordeal and our diar country which has bo long suffered alien domination will be 
free again. 
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Proceedings and Resolutions. 

SECOND D AY — 1 2 T H APRIL 1 928 . 

The second day's proceedings of the Conference commenced at I p.m. in 
the afternoon, audience being larger than yesterday. 

Resolutions paying tribute to the memory of Hakim Ajmal Khan, expressing 
sympathy with the Kakori prisoners and other political prisoners and congra¬ 
tulating Baba Gurdit Singh of the Komagata Maru fame on his recent arrest 
were put from the Chair and carried unanimously. 


Dr. Satyapal then moved the following resolution 

“ This Conference cordially welcomes the resolution ot the Indian National Congress 
on independence and is of opinion that there can be no real freedom for India till British 
connection is severed and India completely controls her economic, military and foreign 
policy. In particular this conference is of opinion that the British army of occupation in 
India must foithwith be withdrawn,’ 1 


The resolution was seconded by Sardar Gopal Singh and being supported 
by others was unanimously adopted. 

Following resolutions were also adopted 

« This Conference draws special attention of the people of the Province to t.ho “ war 
daDger ” resolution ot the Madias Congress and to the extensive war preparations which 
the British Government ia carrying on in the North West Frontier of India. The Con¬ 
ference calls upon the people to stand by the Congress declaration in case of such war 
and to refuse to take any part in it. 

“This Conference strongly condemns the vindictive treatment meted out by the 
Government of India to the Maharajah of Nabha. The Conference believes that the 
Maharaja of Nabha is being persecuted because of his sympathies with national movement 
m general and Akali movement in particular. The policy of the Government to separate 
the young prince of Nabha from his parents is in the opinion of this Conference cruel 
and inhuman. . .. 

*• This Conference expresses its heartfelt sympathy with the Maharaja and his tamily 
in their troubles ”, 

Dr. Shaik Muhammad Alam moved the following resolution which was 


passed:— 

* 4 That this conference condemns the attitude of the Government in not gazetting the 
name of Malik Lalkhan who was elected president of the municipal committee, Gujran- 
walla”. 

Dr. Alam explained that the Government’s action was due to the fact that 
Malik Lalkhan was a nationalist and did not take part in the reception to tlie 
Simon Commission. ... 

A resolution for putting up a tablet with the names of the martyrs in Jallian- 
walla Eagh was put from the chair and passed. The Government was con¬ 
demned for not granting passports to Sardars Kharak Singh,'Mangal Singh and 
Haracharan Singh for going abroad on private business. Recommendation was 
made to the Congress in a resolution to utilise the services of the exiled patr ots 
for propaganda in the cause of Indian independence, The conference then 
adjourned. 


THIRD DAY— 13 TH APRIL 1 928 . 

The Conference adopted to-day the following further resolutions : 

“This conference expresses its depp regret at the sad dtmiseof Mr, Harchandrai 
Visbindas who died at Delhi while faithfully diechaging his duty and conveys heartfelt 
condolence to members of bis family , .. .. 

*« Tl.ie conference is of opinion that the only effective means at present avaiiab e or 
demonstrating the united strength of the nation lies through boycott of foreign cloth* 
The Conference there urges all concerned completely to boycott foreign cloth aDd adopt 
handspun and handwoven Khadi M . . 

“ Thij conference denounces and condemns the action taken by Government regarding 
the release and treatment of martial law prisoners, conspiracy case prisoners who were 

tried and convicted by the special tribunal 6et up in Punjab in 1914 and 1915 , all or 
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8erVCd 0ut thcir lf S aI sentences, Bengal detenus and all other political 
prisoners and detenus incarcerated in Indian jails' 1 . P 011CICal 

“ • his conference welcomes the resolution of the Madras Coneress relating m w«„n. 
of Brmsh goods and requests the Provincial Congress Committee to take immediate action 


r . Th f is conference fully supports the national boycott of the Simon Commission and 

resolves to carry it on at every stage and in every form as directed by the Sonal Con 
grees and to tolerate no deviation form the principle of self determination in i s appHca^on 
future- n ° ,CC0gmt,0n ° f the °f the B.ltieh Parliament to determine India's 


“ This conference congratulates the people of the Provinces on nam, • 

the mandate of the Congress by organising boycott- of the Commission deepife alPonn™-* 
tlon and repression on behalf of the Government The _°PP 0SI - 


tion and repression oS wSf 

of members of the Provincial Legislative Councils ahd those municipal and district wm* 
and individuals who betrayed the nation’s cause by co-operatirm w“ h the Common 
and recommends to the electors to demand resignation of all such“representaMw” T? 
Conference requests the Provincial Congress Committee to organise an intensive T ie 
f ° r '!’ e i 0yC " U l>y mpanB o £ tours and otherwise to make it thoroughly effective. nl?a '" a 

Tht* Punjab Provincial Conference emphatically declares ifs iinnii'ii-oi io r 
the Indian National Congress, the Parliament of India, is the only polhical ^Jon h J 
which is the final authority for deciding ail political differences and fo frame a const? 
lutton and no other body has any right to interfere matters which fall within the inris* 
diction of the Congress and thus weaken the prestige of the National parliament h 3 
Complete Independence by “All Possible Means”. 

Dr. Satyapal moved the following resolution 
.. Tlli . 8 ^ onferc >'ce recommends to the Indian National Congress to chance article 1 n f 
the Constitution as follows ; The object of the Indian National Congrew if the attiin' 
po^iblemJins " C ° Pl ° ° con) P lete Impendence outside the British Empire by all 

Sardar Mangal Singh opposing said the term “all oossihlc moor,c» 

i,. 

pared to take to armed revolution it was no use nassinp- the pre T 

that Mahatma Gandhi’s method of non-violent resistance was^est s° i ted Vth? 
present circumstances. suited to tne 

carrSby P 7Tigiinst C 56 ed f ° r 3 d!viSi ° n " h!ch reSulted in the ' esol “‘i°n being 

The Conference also passed to-day a resolution expressing symnathv with 
the Dhanwal workers tn the.r fight against the employers’ demands P > 

In his concluding speech Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru recapitulated the nm 
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Mah arashtra Provincial Conference 

The Sixth Session of the Maharashtra Provincial Conference opened at 
Poona on the 3RD MAY 1928 under the presidency of Sj. Subhash Chandra 
Bose. Proceedings opened with “ Bandemataram.” Mr. S. M. Paranjpe then 
delivered his welcome address. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAR proposing Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose to the chair stated 
that the Reception Committee in selecting the President had to consider his 
personal virtues, relations between his province and our province, his position 
without the province and his relations with Government. In these respects they 
found that Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose was qualified for the presidentship. Subhas 
Babu succeeded Deshabandhu Das as the leader in Bengal. He did not boast 
but quietly showed worth through actual deeds. Bengal and Maharashtra have 
been compared sister provinces. His relations with the Government were well- 
known. He resigned the Civil Service and was sent to jail. He was among the 
first to receive the attention of the Government in pursuance of their policy in 
cutting off tall poppies. An old saying in India has been that a member of the 
Indian Civil Service should be neither Indian, nor civil, nor servant and Subhas 
Babu, if he continued to be a member would have proved an exception. Subhas 
was a Karmayogi, a disciple of Lokamanya Tilak. Our unity must last for ever 
and not nntil the Simon Commission boycott continued. 

The Presidential Address. 

Mr. BOSE then rose to deliver his presidential address which was received 
with deafening and prolonged applause. The following are important extracts 
from his speech :— 

The charge has often been levelled against us that since Democracy is an 
occidental institution, India by accepting democratic or semi-democratic insti¬ 
tutions is being westernized. Some European writers—Lord Ronaldshay for 
instance-—go so far to say that democracy is unsuited to the oriental tempera¬ 
ment and political advance in India should not therefore be made in that direc¬ 
tion. Ignorance and effrontery could not go future. Democracy is by no means 
a western institution—it is a human institution. Wherever man has attempted 
to evolve political institutions—he has hit upon this wonderful institution— 
democracy. The past history of India is replete with instances of democratic 
institutions. Mr. H. P. Jayaswal in his wonderful book “Hindu Polity ,, has 
dealt with this matter at great length and has given a list of 81 republics in 
Ancient India. The Indian languages are also rich in terminology required in 
connection with political institutions of an advanced type. Democratic insti¬ 
tutions still exist in certain parts of India. Among the Khasias of Assam, for 
example, it is still the custom to elect the ruling chief by a vote of the whole 
clan—and this custom has been handed down from time immemorial. The prin¬ 
ciple of democracy was also applied in India in the Government of villages and 
towns. The other day while visiting the Varendra Research Society Museum at 
Rajsbahi in North Bengal, I was shown a very interesting copper-plate inscrip¬ 
tion in which it was stated that civic administration in the good old days was 
vested in a Committee of five, including the Nagar-Sreshthi (i. e. our modern 
Mayor). With regard to village Self-Government it is not necessary to remind an 
Indian audience about the village Panchayets—democratic institutions handed 
down to us from days of yore. 

Not only democracy but other socio-political doctrines of an advanced 
character were not unknown to India in the past. Communism, for instance, is 
not a western institution. Amcng the Khasias of Assam, to whom I have referred 
above, private property as an institution does not exist in theory even to-day. 
The clan as a whole owns the entire land. I am sure that similar instances 
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country ^ ^° Un ^ in otller P arts of India and also in the past history of our 

The problem that have confronted the human race in different ages and in 
ainerent climes and the solutions that have been invented are about the same 
ail the world over. Centuries ago the Greek philosophers laid down the dictum 
tnat political evolution follows a cycle course. Monarchy is followed by aristo¬ 
cracy or oligarchy which in turn is followed by democracy. Democracy is some- 
times overtaken by anarchy and there is then a return to one-man rule. If the 
above dictum is taken in a general way it will probably hold good not of Greece 
or Europe alone but ol the whole world. We, who represent one of the most 
ancient living civilizations of the world, have through the ages witnessed in our 
land the rise and fall of political institutions of all types. The fact that during 
the centuries preceding the advent of the British there was a powerful reaction 
! n t avo . ur of autocracy or one-man rule—is no ground for saying that democratic 
institutions were unknown to India and are unsuited to the Indian temperament. 

Nationalism and Internationalism. 

f !t necessary at this stage to warn my countrymen, and my young 

„ ' , in P artlcu, ar, about the attack that is being made on Nationalism from 
more than one quarter. From the point of view of Cultural Internationalism, 
JNationa ism is sometimes assailed as narrow, selfish and aggressive. It is also 
regarded as a Inn Irance to the promotion of internationalism in the domain of 
ur fi My re p y to the charge is that Indian nationalism is neither narrow, 
nor selfish nor aggressive. It is inspired by the highest ideals of the human 
Sff.’g'f.- Sat y a ™. (The. True), Shivam (The Good). Sun laram (The Beautiful). 

< tionalism in India has instilled tnto us truthfulness, honesty, manliness and 
11 <’ f service and sacrifice. What is more, it has roused the creative 
facu ties which for centuries had been lying dormant in our people and as a 
result we are experiencing a renaissance in the domain of Indian Art. Without 
the magic touch of the breath of liberty, what would have been the fate of our 
art and culture 7 

fi, n a There ! S a . nother . P°'. nt 1 would also urge in reply. Though there is a 

lundamen al unity underlying human art and culture, it has to be admitted that 

, f.!! j - Ure , ,, ve distinctive types. It is not by obliterating these differences 
nd introducing dull uniformity that art and culture can be best promoted. I 
rM; atn g ma ! ntain 'f 131 it is only by developing these distinctive types along 
distinctive channels that human civilisation can be enriched. Unity we must 
r n a m, 7 mo!i t f Ue , un ' ,y , ci " manifest itself only through diversity. Nationalism, 
DowertuMnrent' from h,nderln tf the growth of art and culture acts as a most 
of alien 17 1 ■ '} 18 only by liberating India from the domination 

develon a on* tic, .I" 6 ' “V ls ,hat . we can ex pect Indian art and culture to 

P » d 8 motive channels in the light of our age-long ideals. 

Tnt.rn=d !n. r i fT* ' S ^ eing made on nationalism from "the point of view of 
Hvi h! „ W ne, national Communism. This attack is not only ill- 
advised but unconsciously serves the interests of our alien rulers. It should be 
cleat to the man in the street lhat before we can endeavour to reconstruct Indian 
soc.ety on a new bas,s-wh 3t her socialistic or otherwise_we shoul first seCUre 
the nghUo shape our own destiny. As long as India lies prostrate at the fee? 
ot Britain that right will be denied to us. It is therefore the paramount duty not 
y of nationalists—dut of all anti-nationalistic communists—to bring about the 
hos hppn er ’ lana P atuin ° f Ini >a as early as possible. When political freedom 
' , n attained, it will then be time to consider seriously the problem of 

( an . c economic reconstruction. As far as I am aware this is also the 
opinion °t prominent communists in other lands. To introduce fresh cleavage 
in ,° ur ran ;s by tal ^' n d openly of class war and working for it—appears 1o 
a ne present moment to be a crime against Nationalism. To what straits 

mor»Y ay i reduce< * by a iual-assimilati >n of Karl Max and Bakunin becomes 

‘ 1 c ? f c when we come aCr ' ,s s a certain class of Indian labourites (or commu- 
H „ y° u call them so)—who openly advocate the use of British or foreign 
ciotn on the plea of Internationalism, 6 
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I hope T have said nothing which would in any way minimise the importance 
of the Labour movement in India. My object on the other hand is to clear up 
all misunderstanding between Labour and Nationalism and to pave the way for 
a rapprochment and a coalition between the organised forces of Labour and 
Nationalism. In this connection we would do well to take a leaf out of recent 
Irish History. 

Nationalism is not in any way opposed to Internationalism ; the latter rather 
presupposed the former. I believe in Internationalism as firmly as anybody else 
but I also maintain that the approach to Internationalism must necessarily be 
through the gates of Nationalism. Internationalism whether in the cultural or 
in the political sphere is possible only when distinctive cultures have first been 
produced or separate nationalities brought into existence. The fabric of inter¬ 
nationalism can be built only on a federal basis and federations—we shall all 
agree—exemplify the principle of unity in diversity. My conception of Interna¬ 
tionalism is a federation of cultures on one side and a federation of nationalities 
on the other. By developing our national culture and working for India’s 
freedom we are really making India fit for internationalism. I would also 
like to add in this connection that India seems to me to be an epitome 
of the world. Through her the world-problem is struggling for a solution. 
When the synthesis of culture and the federation of self-governing states becomes 
a * fait accompli’ in India—it will be an object lesson to all the nations. 


Labour and Nationalism. 

I have already hinted that I desire to plead for a coalition between Labour 
and Nationalism. (I am using Labour here in a wider sense to include pea¬ 
sants as well.) It has to be admitted that though we have passed resolutions 
from the Congress platform time and again regarding Labour, much has not 
been achieved in that direction. This has been due mainly to two teasons. In 
the first place we have noi been able to produce a sufficient number of workers 
who are fit—physically, intellectually and morally— for work among our Labour. 
Further, those who have gone in for this sort of work have had reason to com¬ 
plain of a certain amount of apathy on the part of Congressmen in geneial. 
In the second place, it has to be admitted that in our programme w’e have not 
always been able to include items, the promotion of which would ‘ ipso facto 
further the interests of labour. In all countries under the sun comparatively 
few men desire freedom for its own sake — while the majority join the freedom 
movement because freedom is the panacea of their earthly ills. Personally I have 
no doubt in my own mind that we can free India from her economic bondage 
only after we have made her politically free and that is why I believe that all 
those who desire India’s economic emancipation should swell the ranks of the 
Indian National Congress and liberate India from foreign yoke. 

If w r e review the programme of the Congress during the last few years we 
shall find that only in our Khadi programme have we been able to offer something 
to our masses which would mean bread and butter to them, Khadi, I am glad 
to say, has brought food to thousands and thousands of hungry mouths all over 
India. Given money and organization, there is plenty of scope for pushing on 
Khadi. There are lacs and lacs of poor Indians living on the verge of starva¬ 
tion to w-horn Khadi can offer a means of subsistence. But the appeal of khadi 
cannot be universal. We find from bitter experience in some parts of Bengal 
that as soon as the masses are a little better < ff, their Charkas lie idle: and 
that the peasant who gets a better return from paddy or jute cultivator will 
refuse to cultivate cotton. In the same province w’here uniform conditions pre¬ 
vail, Khadi does not make much headway in those tracts which are less 
proverty stricken. In other words, as long as the economic condition of the 
masses is below a certain level they gladly take to the spinning wheel— but when 
that level is reached they have a tendency to look out for more lucrative employ¬ 
ment whether in agriculture or in industry. _ . 

Except when Congressmen have joined the Kishan movement as in U. 1 . 
or have taken up the question of jute cultivation as in Bengal or have undertaken 
a campaign for non-payment of taxes in order to resist illegal taxation or 
oppressive legislation as in Gujerat—we have seldom been able to make a direct 



appeal to the interests of the masses. And until this is done—human nature 
oem^Mvhat it is—how can we expect the masses to join the freedom movement? 

1 r i 1S anot ^ er reason why I consider it imperative that the Congress 
should be more alive to the interests of the masses. Mass consciousness has 
een roused in India — thanks to the extensive and intensive propaganda under- 
aven during the non-co-operation movement—and the mass movement cannot 
possibly be checked now. The only question is along what lines mass consci- 
P e . ss . should manifest itfelf. If the Congress neglects the interests of the masses 
it is inevitable that sectional—and if I may say so, anti-national—movements will 
come into existence and class-war among our people will appear even before we 
lave achieved our political emancipation. It would be disastrous in the highest 
degree if we were to launch on a class-war while we are all bed-fellows in 
slavery, in order that we may afford amusement'to the common enemy. I regret 
to say that there is at present a tendency among some Indian labourites to 
oeiittie the Congress and to condemn the Congress programme. This recrimina- 
k° n ij - H ceaSe and the organised forces of Labour and of the Congress 
snould join hands for furthering the economic interests of the masses and promo¬ 
ting the causes of India’s political emancipation. 

, * doubt if it would be possib'e to lay down a uniform programme for the 
whole India which would attract the masses by making a direct appeal to their 
economic interests—because the conditions vary so much in the different pro¬ 
vinces. But even if a uniform programme be not possible—each provincial 
ongress Committee can and should draw up a programme for itself. What this 
piogramme should be will depend on the conditions prevailing in such province. 

The Communal Problem. 

While I do not condemn any patch-up work that may be necessary for 
nealing communal sores I would urge the necessity of discovering a deeper 
remedy for our communal troubles. India is like a vast stream flowing down 
the banks of time alld fed by culture—streams from different quarters at different 
pomtsinher life’s career. If we are to have a true conception of Indiawe 
should follow with our minds’ eye the whole course of Indian History and, as 
it were, live through the experiences of our fore-fathers from time immemo¬ 
rial up to the present day. We shall then recover our historic consciousness 
and realise that India has been charged by Providence with the mission of 
solving a world problem viz. the problem of unifying separate ethnic groups, 
harmonizing different interests and points of view and synthesising different 
cultures. Out of this apparent chaos we have to evolve cosmos—through this 
bewildeung diversity we have to search for a fundamental basis of unity. The 
magnitude of this task is sufficient to appeal to any other people but an ancient 
and undying race like ours need not be frightened or discouraged. 

From this point of view it will be clear that India has a place for Islam— 
as for every other religion. It is necessary for the different religious groups to be 
acquainted with the traditions, ideals and history of one another—because 
cultural intimacy will pave the way towards communal peace and harmony. I 
venture to think that the fundamental basis of political unity between different 
communities lies in cultural rapprochment and as things stand to-day, the 
diff rent communities inhabiting India are too exclusive. 

In order to facilitate cultural rapprochment, a dose of secular and scienti¬ 
fic training is necessary. Fanaticism is the greatest thorn in the path of 
cultural intimacy and there is no better remedy for fanaticism than secular and 
scientific education. Secular and scientific education is useful in another way 
in that it helps to rouse our “economic” consciousness. The dawn of 
“economic” consciousness spells the death of fanaticism. There is much more 
in common between a Hindu peasant and a Muslim peasant than between a 
Muslim peasant and a Muslim Zemindar. The masses have only got to be edu¬ 
cated wherein their economic interests lie and once they understand that, they 
will no longer consent to be pawns in communal ends. By working from the 
cultural, educational and economic side, we can gradually undermine fanaticism 
£jid thereby render possible the growth of healthy nationalism in this country. 
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Youth Movement. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times is the awakening among the 
Youth of this country. The movement has spread from one end of the country 
to the other and, as far as I am aware, has attracted not only young men but 
young women as well. The Youth of this age have become self-conscious; they 
have been inspired by an ideal and are anxious to follow the call of their 
inner nature and fulfil their destiny. The movement is the spontaneous self- 
expression of the national soul and on the course of this movement depends 
nation’s future weal. Our duty therefore is not to attempt to crush this new¬ 
born spirit—but to lend it our support and guidance. If we want to rouse the 
divinity in man, to awaken the infinite power and energy which lie dormant within 
him—we have to infuse into him the desire for freedom. The desire for freedom 
is the fountain head of all inspiration, the secret spring of all our creative 
faculties. When a man is intoxicated with the desire for freedom his whole 
aspect changes—as does Nature under the magic influence of Spring and, he 
goes throuth a process of complete transfiguration. We then begin to marvel 
at the personality he develops and the power that he wields. 

Friends, I would implore you to assist in the awakening of Youth and 
in the organization of the Youth movement. Self-conscious Youth will not only 
act, but will also dream ; will not destroy but will also build. 

It will succeed where even you may fail — it will also create for you a new 
India and a free India—out of the failure, trials and experiences of the past. 

And believe me, if we are to rid India once for all of the canker of communalism 
and fanaticism we have to begin work among our Youth. 

Are we Fit for Swaraj ? 

Our benign rulers and our self-appointed advisers are in the habit of lectur¬ 
ing day after day on our unfitness for Swaraj. Some say that we must have 
more education before we can hope to be free; others maintain tha* social 
reform should precede political reform ; still others urge that without industrial 
development India cannot be fit for Swaraj. None of these statements is true. 
Indeed it would be far more true to say that without political freedom i.e. without 
the power to shape our own destiny we cannot have ei'her compulsory free 
education or social reform or industrial advancement. If you demand education 
for your people as Gokhale did long ago the plea is put forward by Government 
that there is no money. If you introduce social legislation for the advancement of 
yuur countrymen you find Miss Mayo’s cousins on ihe other side of the Atlantic 
arrayed against you and on the side of your social die-hards. When you are 
working yourself to death in order to bring about the economic and industrial 
regeneration of India you find to your infinite regret and surprise that your 
Imperial Bank, your railways and your Stoies Department are least inclined 
to help your national enterprise. You pass resolutions in your municipalities 
and in your Council in favour of Prohibition and you find that the Government 
meets you with a stone-wall of indifference or hos ility. You are a philanthropist 
administering relief in famine-stricken areas and you find it impossible to pro¬ 
hibit the export of foodstuffs while your countrymen die in shoals for want of food. 

I have no doubt in my own mind that Swaraj and Swaraj alone is the 
sovereign remedy for all our ills. And the only criterion of our fitness for Swaraj 
is the will to be free. As a people we lack nothing that is necessary for winning 
and preserving our liberty except this national will. Compare India with China, 
Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan. Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Roumania, Russia etc., 
and you will agree that we aie inferior to them in nothing—in fact we are 
superior to them in many respects except in moral fervour, in our desire to be 
free. The moment this will is roused in our people, the chains of bondage will 
break. British rule in India still rests on he co-operation of the people ami a 
large section of the British people earn a living because we in India consume 
the goods that they manufac ure. We have only to withdraw our co-operation 
in India to cease buying British goods and the collapse of the bureaucracy will 
be immediate and complete. Non-co-operation and boycott on a national scale 
will be possible only when the national will is roused. 
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Modus Operandi. 

How to rouse the national will within the shortest period possible is then the 
problem before us and our policies and programme have to be drawn up with 
a view to this end. The Congress policy since 1921 has been a dual policy of 
destruction and construction, of opposition and consolidation. We feel that the 
bureaucracy has entrenched itself in this country by creating a net work of 
organizations and institutions and by appointing a hierarchy of officials to run 
them. These institutions are the seats of bureaucratic power and through them 
the bureaucracy has a grip on the very heart of the people. We have to storm 
these citadels of power and for that purpose w* have to set up parallel institutions. 
These parallel 01 ganizations are our Congress offices. As our power and in¬ 
fluence increase through the organization of Congress Committees we shall be 
able to capture the bureaucratic seats of power. We know from personal ex¬ 
perience that in districts where Congress Committees are well-organized, the 
capture of local bodies has been possible without any difficulty. The Congress 
offices are therefore the forts where we have to entre ch ourselves and whence 
we have to stir out every day in order to raid the bureaucratic citadels. Con¬ 
gress Committees are our army and no plan of campaign, however skilfully 
devised, can succeed unless we have a strong, efficient and disciplined army at 
our command. 

I regret to say that confusion of the thought some times manifests itself 
within our ranks particularly when we begin to consider policies and pro¬ 
grammes. We are apt to forget that there is a general plan of campaign which 
is the basis of all our activity and which we cannot by any means neglect— 
unless we desire to jeopardize all chances of success. This plan of campaign is 
the dual policy referred to above of political propaganda among the masses and 
with it, the removal of untouchability and intemperance, propagation of Khadi, 
establishment of arbitration tribunals and national schools— and of capture of 
local bodies and legislatures. The former will facilitate the capture of bureau¬ 
cratic seats of power and the latter will in turn assist and strengthen all our 
work in the counry—whether of a constructive or of an oppositionist character. 

If we neglect the organisation of Congress Committees or our general plan 
of campaign we can be sure of bringing on a political slump in the country. And 
when we are in the midst of a depression—large doses in the shape of advanced 
measures will not produce any re-action. We have to remember that pro¬ 
grammes like that of boycott of British goods are, as it were, sorties in a general 
campaign and these sorties of spurts are possible only when the army itself is 
fit and efficient. The efficiency of the national army can be maintained only by 
keeping up a spirit of resistance among our people. This spirit of resistance 
will strengthen our national morale and stimulate work in the country and in 
the local bodies and legislatures. 

Friends, you will remember that when after the Gaya Congress of 1922 there 
was a tendency among a large section of our Congressmen to concentrate wholly 
on the constructive programme to the exclusion of everything else, Deshbandhu 
Das pointed out in the manifesto of the Swaraj Party that it was absolutely 
necessary to keep up a spirit of resistance to the bureauciacy. Deshbandhu 
firmly believed that without an atmosphere of opposition it was not possible to 
push on the constructive programme or to achieve success in any other direc¬ 
tion. But this basic principle we often seem to forget. “ Non-co-operation is 
barren”— 14 opposition has failed ”—“ obstruction is fruitless”—these are catch¬ 
words which mislead the unwary public. The most tragic element in our charac¬ 
ter is that we do not k>>k ahead ; we are easily upset by failures. We lack the 
dogged tenacity of John Bull—and unlike him we cannot there ore fight a losing 
game. We do not realise that during the Great War it was the tenacious nib¬ 
bling policy of French's contemptible little army in the midst of a most hopeless 
situation which made subsequent victory possible. 1, therefore, say that opposi¬ 
tion to Government is never futile—it is the psychological basis of the nationalist 
movement. Through opposition alone has the principle of nationality asserted 
itself over and over again in history. It is only by uni tar m> consistent and 
continuous obstruction that we can keep up an atmosphere of resistance to the 



bureaucracy and develop that moral stamina, lack of which is the one psycho¬ 
logical cause of our degradation and slavery. I ask you—how can an inverte¬ 
brate subject race develop a moral backbone except by prolonged and consistent 
opposition to Government ? 

The End. 

I have often been asked how the end will come—how the bureaucracy will 
ultimately be forced to accede to our terms. I have no misgivings in this matter 
for I have already had a foretaste of what will come. The movement will reach 
its climax in a sort of general strike or country-wide hartal coupled with a 
boycott of British goods. Along with ihe strike or hartal to bring about which, 
Labour and the National Congress will heartily co-operate, there will be some 
form of civil disobedience, because the bureaucracy is not likely to sit idle while 
a strike is going on. It is also possible that there may be non-payment of taxes 
in some form or other but this is not essential. When this crisis is reached, 
the average Britisher at home will feel that to siarve India politically means 
economic starvation for him. And the bureaucracy in India will find that it is 
impossible to carry on the administration in the face of a country-wide non-co- 
operation movement. The jails will be full, as in 1921, and there will be generally 
demoralization within the ranks of the bureaucracy who will no longer be able 
to count on the loyalty and devotion of their servants and employees. There 
will be a paralysis of the administration and possibly of foreign trade and com¬ 
merce. The bureaucracy will consider the situation as chaotic—but from the 
point of view of the people, the country will be organised, disciplined and 
determined. The bureaucracy will then be forced to yield to the demands of 
the peoples’ representatives—for saving themselves from unnecessary trouble 
and anxiety and for restoring their trade with India. 

I am an optimist and 1 feel that though we should be prepared for the worst, 
we can also hope for the best. I, therefore, think that it is just possible that 
the movement may not have to be carried on to its logical conclusion. It is 
possible that Great Britain has profited by the lessons of history. It is possible 
that the internecine struggle with Ireland ending in England’s final capitulation 
is still green in the minds of the British politicians. And it is possible that the 
remarkable words of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald are still ringing in the ears of 
Britishers—“ India is determined to be free with our help if possible, without 
our help if necessary”. It is therefore possible that if united India meets Great 
Britain with an agreed constitution as her minimum demand, the latter will find 
it more prudent and more paying, in the long run, to adopt a statesmanlike 
course and to accept and ratify that constitution. But I wish to make it per¬ 
fectly clear that if for any reason the All-Parties Conference does not prove to 
be as successful as we wish it to be—the Congress will formulate its own 
demands and will carry on the movement to its logical conclusion. 

Proceedings and Resolutions. 

Release of Bengal Detenus. 

After the Presidential Address was over the Conference adopted a resolution 
put from the Chair demanding the release of Bengal detenus, removal of restric¬ 
tions on Dr. Savarkar, condemning the enhancement of revenue assessment in 
Bardoli, Alibag and other districts, called upon the Government of Bombay to 
suspend the operations of the revision of assessment and make proper amends 
by way of compensation in the Talukas in which enhancement has already been 
effected. 

Sympathy with Mill-Strikers. 

Another resolution expressed sympathy with Bombay and Sholapur mill 
strikers, condemned the firing on them and supported the demands formulated 
by the Joint Strike Committee. 

Another resolution expressed the disapproval of the Small Holdings Bill 
which was designed to prevent fragmentation and promote consolidation of land 
and called upon the Bombay Legislative Council to throw out the Bill, 
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ihp ft, n !! rT ! be I - r i° f s , u PP orters th e Bill opposed the resolution but had to run 
me gauntlet of hostile interruptions. The resolution was eventually passed bv an 
overwhelming majority. The Conference then adjourned. 

SECOND DAY—4TH MAY 1 928. 

Re-assembling this morning the Conference adopted a resolution expressing 
tne opinion that in the interests of both the rulers and the people of the Indian 
states they should establish at an early date representative institutions and 
responsible government. 

Bardoli Satyagraha. 

By the next resolution the Conference fully approved Satyagraha being 
offered against the enhancement of land revenue at Alibag, Pen/Deogad and 
™ i 0 , con gratulated the leaders of the movement and asked the people of 
Maharashtra to help in the fight. w * 

Boycott of Simon Commission. 

A lively discussion followed on the resolution that as the British Government 
appointed the Statutory Commission in utter disregard of India’s right of self, 
determination the Conference called upon Maharashtra to boycott it and have 
nothing to do with it at any stage and in any form. 

.. ^ ekar ' secondin g the resolution, referred to the circular issued bv 
Mr. b R. Bhagwat, Secretary to the Local Self-Government Institute, inviting 

attention to the Simon Commission's request that the local bodies should submit 

memoranda and requesting those bodies to prepare their case. Mr. Divekar 
condemned Mr. Bhagwat’s circular as a mischievous attempt to get behind the 
country’s verdict on the question. 

Mr. Bhagwat rose to support the resolution and explained that his circular 
only asked the local bodies to examine the position and form a case, not neces- 
sanly for submitting to the Simon Commission. It might also be submitted to 
the National Congress, for instance. 

,wL her V Were J los ‘ ile ,in t «'-uptions at this stage, some delegates demanding 
that Mr. Bhagwat should circularise the local bodies again, askinsr them to 
submit memoranda to the Congress. 6 

Mr. Bhagwat replied that the question of attitude to be adopted towards the 
Commission would be decided at the Local Bodies Conference to be held shortly. 
He could not, therefore, anticipate that decision. 

Other delegates declared that since Mr. Bhagwat supported the boycott 
resolution there was no point in trying to censure him. 

Eventually the president put the motion which was carried unanimously. 

Another resolution was that as a step towards the attainment of India’s goal 
and protest against the appointment of the Simon Commission the conference 
called upon the Congress Committees in Maharashtra to start a vigorous pro¬ 
paganda to boycott British cloth, yarn and other goods. 

A resolution urging a vigorous propaganda in favour cf Swadeshi cloth and 
goods, with special emphasis on khaddar was also passed. 

Strong condemnation of the Bombay Government’s excise policy and declara¬ 
tion of the faith in total prohibition were made in the next resolution. The 
speakers on this resolution condemned Government’s action in giving up the 
proposed prohibition experiment in Satara. 

The next resolution called upon each District Congress Committee to form a 
volunteer corps. 

O her resolutions, put from the chair, urged the need of special attention to 
detailed study of the economic and social condition of the villages and making 
a sustained and concerted effort to reorganise them and appointed a propaganda 
committee consisting of five members to give effect to the resolutions of the Con¬ 
ference and undertake a programme of national work. 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Bose congratulated the Conference on suc¬ 
cessful session which had restored urity within the ranks of Congressmen in he 
province and agreed to a common policy and programme. 
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The Kerala Provincial Conference. 

The Fourth Session of the Kerala Provincial Conference commenced its sitting on 
the 28 TH MAY 1928 at Payyanur, a village in Tollicherry in the Madras Presidency where 
a spacious and a very beautiful pandal had been erected for this purpose. 

The proceedings of the Conference commenced at 2 with the singing of national 
gongs. About 600 delegates attended. Pt. Jawaharlal NEHRU, President, in the course of 

India has little in common with England and her econo mic interests conflict in 
almost every particular with those of Englaud. An imperial bond between the two can 
only be an enforced union productive of ill-will and continuous friction and must of 
necessity be to the advantage of England.’* 

Independence Resolution. 

For the present however, th* upion must necessarily be the union of the lion and 
the lamb with the lamb insido the lion. This is evident if i ' 

England with other countries like China, Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt. She has 
odd sed all attempts at freedom of all these countries and only recently we had an amazing 
example of her imperial policy in Independent Egypt. Even in regaid to the countries 
"‘Europe she is acknowldged to be the main obstacle to world peace and co-operation. 
I is'inccnceivab.e therefore that India can have only a real measure of freedom with,n he 
Emits of the British Empire and yon will welcome, I am sure the resolutions of the 
Madras Congress laying down our goal as complete national Independence. This does not 
m»nn ill-will to England or to any other country, but it is a condition precedent to our 
future growth ant to the development of peaceful relations with other countries including 
England. The Madras Congress resolution is important specially because it attacks the 
psychology of submission and elavery and helplessness which geneiati -ns of foie gn le 
have developed in us. It prepares out minds for the will to be free without which freedom 
cannot come even to-day. There are so many of ns who take an academic interest m 
In- ; an fr.edom who whilst they talk of freedom feel no inner urge for It. Dot iits ad 
difficulties assail them and fear born of a slave psychology hampers their efforts We 
are told of the dangers that In tia may have to face in the event of Englaud leav i g 

to our own resources, of the fear of foreign invasion and of our .inability to cope with 
it but is not realised that the strength that succeeds in enforcing India’s will on England 
will Ilso succeerl ,n protecting India from other foreign incursions. It » not felt 
keenly enough that we are even now suffering under a foreign invasion and the future 
Cannot bring^any greater disaster to us. Not to get rid of our present domination because 
oHuture problematical dangers is the height of fear and weakness. But what external 

dangers will face ns wln-n the B irish leave India? We have an 1 no,an army brave 
and^fficient well trie.l in many continents It. was good enough to fight for the tree- 
dom of the allies in the battle fields of Europe and itwillbrgood enougbtofigi.tif 
necessary for the freedom of India and when freedom comes we shad develop our^ army 
and sUeYgtben it. and make it more efficient even than It ,s to-day. We have seen 
during the Great War how vast armies can grow up in time of need. 

International Situation. 

The Strength of a country depends not only on the defence force but even more so 

« Wis-r iS? WKS. 

r many othe of nttn, ^el^S ^ a^^ag^t 62 

none 'dare attack them for fear of complications 
b . ot ^ arifiP Similar!v no country would care at tack a freu India for fear of compli- 

H TLr y Th the rich prize of India should frll 

ca \ ’ rtbrr no • er But what power indeed could thruat-n us ? France, Germany 

* 1 I y n tWf tn trnnhie 119 at all The United States of America are too far away for 

%Xe Sod Mpan has to faTthe hostility of the United States and even of the 
Western European power* and cannot dare to embark on a new adventure whiclt would 
bl fraught with the greatest risks for her. Afghanistan is strong tn defence but weak 
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attack and it is inconceivable that with its limited resources it can do us any harm. It 
may at most carry out a number of successful raids before we can defeat it and hold it 
in check. But there is absolutely no reason why we should have any relations with 
Afghanistan. Russia remains the sole danger but even this danger is largely imaginary. 

She is preparing for war as everyone know* or ought to know that no country is in 
greater need of peace than Russia. Th* Great War, the civil war, famine and blockade 
have shaken her foundation and done her tremendous injury. She had made much good 
of her losses but above everything she desires peace to build up the new social order she 
has established. Experts tell us that although strong in influence she is weak in attack. 

Her whole Government is based on the good-will of the workers and the peasantry and 
she can not count on this good-will in an oppressive campaign. She had so many 
enemies that she dare not of her own accord start an invasion of India and leave her 
western flanks exposed to attack. Nor has she any economic reason to covet India. 

India and Russia are too alike to help each other much. Both are largely agricultural 
countries with raw materials and markets. Russia desires no raw material or markets. 

She wants capital and machinery and India can supply neither. We thus see that no 
danger threatens India from any direction and even if there is any danger, we shall be 
able to cope with it. 

It may be, however, that we are unable to cope with it and go down in the struggle. 

That risk must be faced as it has been faced by every brave people in history. Because 
of risk we cannot give up our birthrigiit or take the shameful position of asking for the 
British help to defend our country and liberties. We must make it clear that on no 
account are we prepared to have the British forces in our country. The alien army of 
occupation must be withdrawn. 

Independence and Parties. 

It is said that by laying stress on Independence, we antagonise other parties in the 
country just when the need for the unity was the greatest. Unity is certainly most desirable 
but can unity be achieved by the sacrifice of our principles ? Our opponents and even 
those of our colleagues for whose sake we sacrifice our principles will respect us the 
less for it. Let us respect sentiments an! even prejudices of others. But let us not 
give in on any matter which we consider vital. The Congress has already shown its 
desire to co-operate whenever it can with other groups and parties without giving up 
our ideals and our goal. We have co-operated whole-heartedly with others for the boycott 
of tbe Simon Commission and are to-day co-operating with numerous groups in the All- 
Parties Conferences. We could give no greater evidence of our good-will and our tolerance 
cannot extend to sacrifice of the principle and the goal. And the ideal we have set 
before us is too vivid to be forgotton or discarded for a temporary compromise. The road 
we have to travel is a long one and for the same distance it is a common road for others as 
well. Let us travel together respecting each other and it may be that when one reaches 
the cross roads wo may have converted many of others to our view. If we fall to do so 
we would agree to differ and part company without rancour, or ill-will. 

You must have been disappointed at the proceedings of the All Parties Conference 
in Bombay and yet the very fact that we are having so much difficulty in finding a 
solution to contending claims shows that we are at grips with the real problem. By 
ignoring them or making a patch work compromise we caunot solve them. It is a measure 
of our earnestness that we are trying to face them squarely and I have every hope that 
if wo continue to do so we shall find a solution. 

Pear Dominates. 

What are these problems we hear, of controversies about the separation of Sind and 
separate and joint electorates and reservation of seats ? But if you go to the bottom of 
all this you find one all pervading cause. It is fear of the Muslim that the Hindus may 
exterminate him, the fear of the Hindu that the Muslim may crush him, tbe fear of each 
community or group. It is a senseless fear. To protect, itself each community wants a 
privileged and dominating position in each province. Surely no group should dominate 
over another and the rights of each should be safeguarded. The communal organisations, 
the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim League each desire domination aud there can be 
nO compromise between the two. Are we then to give up the task as hopeless ? The 
duty of the Congress and of all other organisations which are not based on pure com- 
munalism is clear. After paying due regard to the fears whether justified or not they 
must evolve a constitution which should be as just and reasonable as can be expected under 
the circumstances and then should place it before the country. The Moslem League and 
the Hindu Mahasabha may oppose it in details. But |there can be nothing which can 
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ob a whole I feel sure will accept it if it is 
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satisfy both of them. And the country 
based on reason and justice. 


Ideal Constitution. 

Unhappily it is not possible in this world of ours to-day to produce au ideal consti¬ 
tution We cannot ignore prejudice and unreason but let us at any rate try to approxi¬ 
mate to the ideal as far as we can. The history of India tells us that danger has always 
come because of the want of central authority. We have had too much decentralisation. 
If we are to build up a etrong India we must have central Government but we can not 
afford to kill the rich and varying cultures of India by having too much uniformity and 
discouraging local effort and enterprise* In other countries the tendency to-day is to 
give full local autonomy to cultural areas. We must, therefore, while laying stress on a 
BtroDg central Government accept the principle of giving considerable autonomy to 
different areas having traditions and cultures of their own. The best test of a culture is 
that of language. There may bo too many small autonomous areas. The economic life of 
the country may suffer but this can be safe-guarded by the giving of powers to large areas 
including several autonomous cultural areas. If this principle is kept in mind and if in 
addition we have joint electorates and proper safeguards for all the minorities and back¬ 
ward groups, I think we might evolve a satisfactory constitution for the transition period at 
least. Let us hope that the committee which the All-Parties Conference has appointed 
will meet with success in drawing up this constitution. It is becoming clear that the 
Indian States cannot be ignored or excluded. Nothing can be more fatal for India than 
a division between the two independent entities. The problem has become an urgent 
one because we find that efforts are being made to raise a barrier between the two parts 
of India and should they meet with success it will become difficult for us not only to 
have a united Indian States but also to achieve freedom io what is called British India. 
Recently a scheme has been published on behalf of a number of Indian provinces under 
a superficial garb of good-will to the British India. This scheme lays down the dan¬ 
gerous principle of separation of Indian States and so far as the people of the States are 
concerned, we are told that they will live under a rule of law. We know well what rule 
of law and order means. This scheme must therefore be combated by us not only in 
British India but in the states. Even such of the ruling princes as are wise and far- 
seeing enough should reject it and take their stand by their own people and by the people 
of British India. We stand together and nothing must be allowed to separate ns, But 
is it not feasible to boycott British cloth only as it will creep in under various disguises. 

We must therefore boycott all foreign cloth. There has been some talk of an 
alliance between khaddar and Indian mill cloth to bring about this boycott. But as you 
know the mill-owners have refused to respond to Indian nationalist sentiment and are 
at present engaged in crushing the poor workers whom they have exploited : so far as 
we know, that in the past they have made vast profits because of the Swadeshi 
sentiment and recently they have not hesitated to exploit the khadi sentiment of the 
people by manufacturing khadi with Gandhi’s picture and the charka printed on their 
cloth, it is not possible for them to co-operate with khadi but with foreign cloth ant also 
agree to treat the workers properly. They refuse to do so and prefer co-operation. There 
is only one course open to ue. We must lay stress on hand-spun khadi only. 

We must make it clear to the mill-owners that their own interests dictate that they 
should co-operate with the nationalist India and not with the alien Government. When 
they have realised that, they will be in a proper frame of mind to work with us. 


Bardoli Struggle. 

You are no doubt aware of the great struggle that is going on at Bardoli. It is an 
economical struggle but there is little to distinguish economics from politics to-day, so 
also is the gallant struggle of mill workers of Bombay. Against the great odds of such 
struggle is a nation’s strength built up. Bardoli has ceased to be a provincial affair. 
The whole country is watching it with eager interest and I have no doubt that you will 
send your greetings and best wishes. 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

After Pandit Jawaharlal had finished his extempore speech the Con¬ 
ference adjourned and re-aesembled on the next day, the 29TH MAY, in the 
noon and passed the following resolutions : — 

(1) The first resolution recorded deep sorrow at the death of Maganlal Gandhi and 
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oped that the people of Kerala would contribute to the fund started for establishing a 
khadi museum as his memorial. 

(2) The Eecond resolution was of opinion that in future constitutions Kerala should 
bo a separate province. 

( 3 ) The third resolution reiterated its complete faith in the absolute innocence of Mr. 
M. P. Narayana Menon and opined that in continuing to keep him in jail in the face of the 
unanimous demand of the public and the Council the Government is guilty of gross 
injustice. 

(4) The fourth resolution appealed to the public of Kerala to do away with untouch- 
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ability and unapprochability, 

( 5 ) The fifth resolution extended its heartiest greetings to the brave men and 
women of Bardoli in their struggle for justice and called upon the people of Kerala 
to render them all the help that they could. 

( 0 ) The sixth resolution called upon the people of Malabar to continue the boycott 
of the Simon Commission in every form and at evsry stage and the representative from 
Malabar in the Provincial Council and in the Assembly to give full effect to this boycott. 

(7) The next resolution was of opinion that the legislation giving fixity of tenure and 
protection from arbitrary enactment to all the tenants of Malabar should be immediately 
enacted. 

(8) The eighth resolution called upon the people to refrain from purchasing as far 
as possible all British goods and requested the Provincial Committee specially to take 
immediate steps to prepare a list of such British goods as can and should be totally 
boycotted. 

( 9 ) The next resolution requested the All-Indian Spinners’ Association to set apart 
khadi funds collected in Kerala for the development of khadi producing centres and 
sale departments in Kerala itself. Further it requested the All-India Spinners* Asso¬ 
ciation to organise the Kerala branch of A. I. S. A. 

( 10 ) The resolution relating to the boycott of British goods was moved from the chair 
and passed unanimously. 

(11) Another resolution urged upon the people of Kerala to boycott foreign cloths by 
using khaddar exclusively. 

( 12 ) The next resolution condemned the scheme of colonisation in the Andamans started 
by the Government to send away the Moplah families from Malabar against the 
repeated and unanimous protest of the people. The Conference condemned government’s 
policy of continuing to keep in jail the Malabar Rebellion prisoners who were not guilty 
of any grave offence involving personal violence. 


( 13 ) Relation with Indian States. 

“ This Conference is strongly of opinion ”, runs the next resolution, “ that Indian 
States are an integral and indivisible part of India and cannot be politically or economi¬ 
cally separated from it. The Conference is therefore of opinion that the constitution of 
India must comprise the States. This conference is further of opinion that tho present 
unlimited autocracy of Indian Princes is a standing menace both to the people of the 
States and of British India and that the constitution of United India should provide for 
a responsible Government in the States.” 

Further the president was authorised to communicate this resolution to the All-India 
Congress Committee and the All-Parties Conference. 

( 14 ) The next resolution welconded the resolution passed at the Madras Congress 
laying down complete national Independence as the goal of the people of India. This 
resolution was moved from the chair and passed unanimously. 

( 15 ) Change of Congress Creed. 

This over, Mr. Madhava Nair moved the following resolution “ This conference 
recommends to the Congress to bo held in Calcutta in December next that the present 
creed of the Congress be changed to that of attainment of complete Independence for 
India. ” Tho resolution was opposed by Mr. Manjeri Rama Ayer, Mr. U. Gopala 
Menon and others. 

The Preeidant Pundit Jawaharlal before taking vote addressed the audience on the 
resolution. He said that it appeared to him that there was a great deal of confusion of 
thought in regard to the resolution References to Bhishma and Avimanyu had been 
made and the respective merits of Dominion Status and Independence discussed. Ho 
would, therefore, try to clear up the position and try to sum up as a judge and leave it to the 
delegates to decide. There was no question before Hiem of Dominion Status against 
independence, Ths Congress at Madras had already declared our goal to be independence, 
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anH this Conference had welcomed that resolution only a short while ago, so it was 
entirely beride the point to discups our objective that had been Bettled. So far as the 
Congress was concerned the resolution before them sought merely to make a recommenda¬ 
tion to the Congress that it should be limited to thoBe who believe in independence. Its 
doors were open to those who desired Dominion Status. It was open to them to come 
and convert the majority to their views. The resolution shut this door. It thus raised 
a vital question, although it did so in the shape of a recommendation only. 

Continuing he said: “We have thus to consider which is more desirable of the two 
methods of carrying on the fight, either having a single-minded group, small it may be 
but, strong in its convmctions or a large group joining together for a lesser objective. 

I have no doubt that, a strong and single minded minority is more effective than a vague 
majority. But a further question arises whether the whole of the Congress should be 
this minority, or whether this minority should try to make the Congress an exclusive 
body. This question cannot be decided on the pure grounds of principle; we have to 
take into consideration the actual facts of the situation. The position in India to-day 
must be examined add our decision can only be taken after we have fully considered this 
aspect. The question is there full of difficulty. I cannot at this stage go into the full 
consideration of the position to day in the country. Besides I told you that I would 
merely try to clear the point at. issue to sum up as a judge and leave the decision to you. 

You have already had so many speakers for and against, that I do not wish to make 
another lengthy contribution to debate. I would only as President point out the difficul¬ 
ties to you and ask you to decide regardless of appeals to sentiment which has been made.” 

The resolution was put to vote and carried by a majority amidst shouts of u Bandc 
Mataram After the concluding speech of the President the conference ended with a 
vote of thankB proposed to the Chair by Mr, U. Gopala Menon, 



Karnatak Provincial Conference. 

The fifth session of the Karnatak Provincial Conference was held at Dhanvar 
on the 27TH MAY 1928 under the presidency of Mr. K. F. Nariman. The 
President referring to the present political situation detailed the history of 
the British rule in India at some length and said . 

“In short, the history of this administration may be recorded briefly in a 
few words by a series of destruction such as the economic destruction as illus¬ 
trated by the pitiable condition of the agriculturists, the mental destruction as 
evidenced by the utter neglect of education amongst the masses, the physical 
destruction as has been achieved by emasculation by the Arms Act, and last 
but not the least the destruction of the very soul and spirit of India by the 
imposition of such a farcical, hypocritical and fraudulent constitution as the 
one under which by misnomer is called “The Government of India Reforms 
Act”, whereas as a matter of fact, far from reforming the constitution, it has 
thoroughly deformed the whole administration. 

“ Such is the result of the administration after a long experiment ol century 
and more and the only justification of our rulers in continuing their existence 
from their own standpoint is their supposed fitness and superiority to carry on 
the administration in refusing to hand over the reins of their government to our 
own countrymen is our unfitness to discharge the heavy responsibilities of the 
Government.” 

No Charm For Us. 

“After the ignominous record of over a century of the British Raj, it is but 
natural that the British Empire should not have any particular charm for us. 
If ibis Imperial unit called the British Empire is a hindrance in our way and 
obstructs our passage to freedom and emancipation then we will sooner get rid 
of this Empire than give up our struggle for freedom. There is a limit of human 
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patience and human suffering. Even the docile, timid halting and cautious 
people of India are tired of the game. The most recent Imperial outrage, an 
admixture of fraud and folly, the “ Simon Commission ” has come as a last kick 
even to our moderate and liberal friends. Even these friends Ot the British 
have discovered rather late in the day that the British statesmen whom they 
had hitherto considered as their genuine and sincere allies and on whose good- 
faith and bona-fides they all along depended to attain their modest goal ot 
Dominion Home Rule are the greatest humbugs, and they all these years have 
been fooled by the British Buffoons of the Imperial Parliament. This discovery 
is of immense political importance and of very great political significance. Ihis 
discovery has led to the political unity of all parties in India because the cause 
of the split is now luckily removed. 

Boycott—A Settled Fact. 

“ So far as this part of the country is concerned, I take it for granted that 
complete Boycott of the Simon Commission is a settled fact. The Commission 
is based on the arrogant presumption of British Race superiority and Indian 
unfitness. It is not possible to fool this country any more by such hypocritical 

and fraudulent parliamentary devices. . . _ . . , 

By this time even a child in this country knows that the British want to 
continue their hold on India for the most immoral and seliish consideration ot 
profiteering and exploitation. Britain will not voluntariiy part with such a vast 
and lucrative dumping ground lor the British unemployed and such lesourceful 
hunting around for the British exploiters. Their false pietences ot British 
trusteeship and solicitude for the teeming masses or for protection from internal 
discord or external aggression deceives no one. It is only when India has been 
bled to the last drop of her blood and there is no further field for British ex¬ 
ploitation, British loot and British profiteering that the British capitalists will 
feel that all the wealth and resources have been sufficiently drained off and the 
country is left dry and unfruitful, then and then alone will the British Parliament 
consider the Indians fit to manage their own affairs and India fit for the 
Dominion Status. If Indian’s fitness is to be judged by a Nation outside India, 
if scores of Indian communities cannot be trusted to be the judges of their own 
affairs, then on that account the British Parliament and the British nation shall 
be the’last persons on the Earth to be accepted as impartial judges. 

‘‘So far as our presidency is concerned, the efficiency and fitness of our 
Rulers is simply proved and demonstrated by that most efficient and up-to-date 
working of the Development Department! I do not think there is any other 
Government or private Department in any other part of the world, East or 
West, civilised or uncivilised, modern or ancient, either a small native state or 
a large foreign state, that will come up to this important department of the 
Government of Bombay in point of corruption, fraud, inefficiency, waste of public 
funds and callous disregard of public interests. We should have thought that 
after these ruthless exposures we should have heard no more of the alleged 
superiority and efficiency of the British administrators. If an Indian adminis¬ 
tration had been guilty of such vandalism, such gross mismanagement, such 
open day-light loot and corruption, through sheer sense of shame, it would have 
retired from field and never shown its face to the public, but the Bntish adminis¬ 
trators in this country, by their long habit ot bossing and bluffing, have not 
only become heated, arrogant and proud, but have also lost all sense uf shame. 

“ After such exposures and positive proof of their inefficiency and dishonest) 
instead of submitting to an examination to prove their own fitness for future 
government before a board of Indian judges, they still desire^to pose as judge, 
and question our fitness and capacity to manage our own affairs . 

“ The only course open to a self-respecting. Indian patriot ts to ignore this 

Commiss on altogether not only because it has not included one or two Indians 

S““e wfJ. S .ion dJ rigb. of .U. Briti* 

a nation outside India, to sit in judgment over us and to be 01.1 dicUtors. India 
may be in chains, India may be in bondage, she may be poveits stuken and 
in a physically helpless condition but she will not allow even the proudest and 
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most arrogant and most powerful race on earth to insult her. She will preserve 
her self-respect because Indian soul and spirit is not yet dead. We may not 
be able to get our freedom for some time but in the meantime we will not be 
willing instruments in the hands of our enemy, we will not. willingly co-operate 
with them and help them to fasten additional links in the chain of our slavery. 

Constructive Work Needed. 

“But the mere boycott of the Commission is, to my mind, not enough. It 
is a mere negative programme asking us to refrain from certain action in order 
to keep the agitation alive. It is necessary to have side by side with the negative 
programme, some constructive positive proposals and active propaganda. Our 
first and immediate task in this direction should be the preparation of a con- 
stitution for the future Government of India, that would be generally acceptable 
to all. Lord Birkenhead with his usual swelled headedness and pride has 
challenged India to frame such a constitution. If we have an ounce of self- 
respect left in us we should accept that challenge and frame such a constitution 
and fling it in the face of Lord Birkenhead and his arrogant colleagues of the 

British Parliament. . . „ _ . , . , _ . . , , 

“ Our duty is plain and simple. Plaving lost all faith in the British, having 
lost all hopes of securing justice and fair-play from this selfish nation, obviously 
we have to agitate and create a situation in India by our individual efforts till 
the hands of our opponents are forced and they are compelled to acknowledge 
our birth-right and leave the country in good time with all bag and baggage. 

“In order to create that desired and much aspired situation in India it is 
necessary for us to start a persistent organised and forceful campaign through¬ 
out the country. 

Boycott of British Cloth. 

“ In order that the country and the Nation might be prepared for such a 
campaign and for such self-sacrifice and exertions, it is necessary to concen¬ 
trate on some definite means, particularly on some constructive agitation and 
programme. Boycott of foreign goods and particularly British cloth might 
occupy our first attention. Though a very weak weapon, still under the present 
circumstances it is the only effective economic weapon in our hands both to 
expose our feelings and to relieve the economic pressure in this country. I he 
nation that gave birth to Dyer and O’Dwyer and sent them to this land for 
inhuman butcheries, deserves no quarter, no mercy, no consideration at the 
hands of any single patriotic Indian. This feeling, not of hatred but resentment, 
of the people of India is genuine and real and based on solid foundation of 

J us t!ce^ t k er y ems that are to be faced and solved instead of shelved under 
one pretext or another, are the communal problem of Hindu-Moslem unity and 
the sectarian problem of Untouchability. 

Untouchability. 

“As regards the question of untouchability, I desire to be rather emphatic 
and clear in my expression of opinion. Unless and until this class domination 
is removed root and branch, our case for Swaraj is considerably weakened and 
loses a great deal of its force. With what justification and wilh what face we 
complain of foreign domination, foreign exploitation in this country so long we 
permit in any form or any shape this cruel and unreasonable class domination 
over our own brethren and our kith and kin. These foreigners who dominate 


have at least the justification, howsoever unreasonable or unjust, of conquest, 


have at least me iuouhv.cii.i'jaj, # j , > . •» 

hut to mv mind there is no justification of any kind m perpetuating this adverse 
and invidious system. We must face and overcome this local and indigenous 
orthodoxy as much as the foreign bureaucracy, for to my mind they both are 
equally detrimental to the ordinary progress and prosperity of the country ard 
obstruct as much the attainment of our ultimate goal. 

Hindu-Moslem Unity. 

“The next knotty point is the Hindu-Muslim Unity. You must admit and 
face the fact that the relations between the two communities are not of a nature 
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I'sflso'belipwTiw »vl r the P olitical and economical progress of the country; but 
aiso believe that these differences at times are greatly exaggerated bv orn* 

‘ he j r . nefa * iou ? a “d selfish objlcts, and vfry often they are 
Conferenrr> t d ot ,g " ed by , the ! nterested Parties. However, the All-Parties 
like Dr An,!r- p ,V '?! « f.?'Y e r that Problem and it is hoped that with leaders 
on our sirlp ri *’ ^.'? l a ’ Kala Lajpatrai and Madan Mohon Malaviya, 

out side, the problem will soon be solved to the satisfaction of all. * 

apainst ■”„!!« t0 the Str , uggIe > the bl 'ave peasants of Bardoli are carrying on 
S “° st n u “ scr . upu ! 0u . s , and . powerful opponent, a life and death struggle 
assessment n„ r- y ° blS , Sma11 '“significant issue of enhanced land 

will PO a question of Bardoli alone, but to my mind is a pitched battle that 

whole of This count r ay T° 0 d , ecide the lar ? er ,ssues of freedom or slavery for the 
that f 1 sk y0U t( ? consider lhe importance and magnitude of 

with tint f>?n ’ T 1 i ^ ee c °nstrained to state that this agitation is not meeting 
0 & V n response that it fully deserves not only from the Presidency 
or Bombay but also from the whole country. ^ 

nmviilrJ a PP e f'> as , us ual, is to the youth of the province, and through this 
reTl hMefiifti.m 11 ^ 0 / h ' he . whole country. This awakening of the youth is the 
!nL° i S H , of the lmes - the one sdver lining in the clouds of depression 
h f enot , theleastdoubtthatwith new awakening of ihT 
elders tTn anTl nf a c WayS • r° with the co-operation and guidance of the 

We are a11 struggling and aspiring is not 

our y emTnHnatiTn d at ^ ough unfortunately we are all born slaves but we will gain 
our emancipation and freedom before we quit this Motherland. ” 

Resolutions. 

i • n ft .l r tbe Presidential address was over 24 resolutions were adooted nf 

thp 1C hm!cTn im ? 0r t L ant n Weie - lhe independence Resolution and resolutions' 1 on 
the boycott ot the Commission, Bardoli Satyagraha, unification ofKarnatal- 

Ti'TTnTtb° f unt ° uchab,llt . y and forest grievances in North Canara. Pandk 
mTm fn ibT;° up a , reS0 M tl0 u urgm S Indian princes to give responsible Givern- 
nckdinp h the Tndi P U c^i' H . 0Sal > 0 PP a Krishna Rao moved a resolution or 
widiom fndim, S ta t es ,n the Swaraj constitution for India as Swaraiya 

a wTTm d d phTt P S fn dm „ u " thlnkable an d unworkable. His resolution elicited 
a debate ln the Subjects Committee and was unanimously adop ed in the 

open conference. The President Mr. Nariman in concluding the proceedings 
congratulated the organisers on the unadulterated success “of the P c>n e<enS 
and wishing the coming conference invited at Belgaum to be a greater success. 

The Conference closed its sittings amidst loud and prolonged cheers 



The All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

The eleventh session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha opened at Jubbul- 
pore on the 8TH APRIL 1928 at 4 p.m. in the spacious and very tastefully 
decorated pandal which was packed with delegates and visitors. A large number 
of ladies were also present. Many leaders were unavoidably absent and there¬ 
fore when Pandit Malaviya unexpectedly made his appearance, a wave of mild 
enthusiasm was witnessed. 

Rai Bahadur Mathuraprasad, Chairman of the Reception Committee, did 
not read his printed address of welcome but made extempore speech on the 
same lines. He declared that the Hindu Sabha movement arose to solve the 
problems of Sangathan, Shuddi and the uplift of untouchables. It was never 
meant to be aggressive nor did it seek to hatch plots against other communities. 
The Chairman appealed to all Hindus to give up the beaten track and strike out 
out a new course of conduct according to the changed circumstance. In con¬ 
clusion, he briefly outined a programme for the Hindu Sabha. 

The Presidential Address. 

Before Mr. Kelkar took the chair His Holiness Shri Shankaracharya blessed 
the movement in a Sanskrit speech. 

In the course of a lengthy presidential address Mr. KELKAR made a broad 
survey of the purpose of Hindu Mahasabha and the justification of its activities of 
Shuddhi and Sangathan and Hindu-Moslem compromise proposals. He asked the 
Hindu Community to go on with the organisation of the society without being 
afraid of the accusation that it was a nairowly communal movement. He justified 
Shuddhi movement as the logical reaction against the proselytising activities of 
the other communities. Mr. Kelkar then dealt at great length with the Hindu- 
Moslem compromise proposals and by an analysis of the position taken up by the 
Moslem League, Congress and Hindu Sabha he showed ihat the attitude taken 
up by the Hindu Sabha was the most reasonable. He criticised Mr. Jinnah’s 
policy of presenting the compromise proposals on behalf of the xMahomedans in 
a solid block which could be either accepted or rejected as a whole and which, 
therefore, Mr. Kelkar said were mainly responsible for the impasse. 

Regarding Hindu-Muslim problems Mr. Kelkar said 

On the merits of Joint electorates, both parties are agreed. The Hindus 
objected to communal electorates from the beginning, and Mr. Jinnah has now 
openly admitted the futility of communal electorates, even from the point of 
view of Mahomedans. Both recognise that Joint electorates will have the effect 
of returning, in the elections, men of either community who are less bigotted 
or less typically communal than others. This would so far be a decided gain 
by itself, and the resulting benefit, would be not only to any one community, 
but to the whole nation. On their merits, therefore, both parties should agree to 
joint electorates. 

Reservation of Seats. 

The demand of the Mahomedans for reservation of seats under mixed elec¬ 
torates is, in my opinion, perfectly reasonable, at any rate, to commence with. 
The reservation could be made on two principles :— 

(1) Strength of population, and 

(2) Tax paying or electoral strength of the minority community. 

Now, taxpaying qualification tan alone be a legitimate claim for a vote in 
political democracy. But the Hindus have declared their readiness to agree 
to reservation for Mahomedans of seats even according to the population basis. 
I do say that this is a concession on the part of Hindus, and the Mahomedans 
should accept it as a concession. 


mtSTffy, 
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? ut reservation of seats even for a “ majority ” population in any 
5 1S ’r- must say, simply an absurd demand. It strikes at the very root of 

*. c u S1Cn °^ interest s to be secured by the natural operation of joint electorates. 

snows want of communal self-confidence by Mahomedans in themselves which, 
nowever has never been realised in practice before, in fact, this double propping 
up ot reservation for a “ minority ” and reservation for a majority, is absolutely 

unnecessary and indefensible. 

, . ^ le Same considerations apply to the demand of the reservation of one- 
tnird seats in the central legislature. If reservation is to be made on the basis of 
population, the. Mahomedans would get and should be satisfied with the propor¬ 
tional quota which would be due to them, and would be returned to the Central 
■Legislature by each Province. 


Reforms in N. W. Frontier Province. 

As for the Reforms in N. W. F. Province and Baluchisthan I may say that* 
a resolution this subject was passed without a division in the Legislative 
Assembly in the last session, and without opposition from the Hindus, there 
should be no doubt or difficulty about understanding the attitude of the Hindus 
owaicis this demand. If this question were to be considered on its own merits, 
I am personally in favour of the amalgamation of the Settled Districts with the 
irunjab rather than the grant of these reforms to the N. W. F. Province as at 
nrnnlc 1 ! 0011811111 !^ 1 * any rate I shall never be prepared to concede either 
hi, ™ con . dltl , on ” of communal settlement. The demand put forward 

^y the Mahomedans in the present manner necessarily gives political reforms a 
c ,. r ^ ct ? r ’ and the Mahomedans should not blame the Hindus, if the 
demand lor political reforms made in a communal spirit is also demurred to in 
n communal spirit. 


Separation of Sind. 

case AS Onp Vn h n rat j°, n of , Si ? d > ‘ he same considerations apply also in this 
nmwri°iL o S a , e y ask for the separation of Sind only if it can be 
ffni,iV aS a nla “ e , r °. f administrative efficiency or the economic well-being 
of the population as a whole, it is desirable to separate it from Bombay. But 

fnr e nI laS .^ een .? lade of the fact that the ^ration of Sind is being demand- 
, J 1 coraml ! nal reasons, and with the object of securing a set 
, • . additional hostage in Mahomedan hands as against the advantage 
wnicn the Hindus have over the Muslim minorities in other provinces. If pro- 
vinces are to be reorganished on the linguistic basis or any other principle' let 
Principles be applied to Sind along with the rest of India. There' is no 
IW.J .L Mll r S lmS • inS,S - te I 1ce upon the separation of Sind immediately and 
if riicT t 16 reform ation ot the Andhra, Karnatak, etc., as separate provinces. 

" A s „ eem t0 realised that provincial reorganiza ion is a very difficult 
C™’ and no , °“ e . should be easily misled by the example of the National 
Congress in redrafting its constitution seven years ago, could easily form new 
provinces for its own administration and propaganda purposes on the linguistic 
basis, because it involved not a pie worth of extra expenditure to anybody. 
No one can seriously suggest, however, that the regrouping of provinces for 
actual political administration, involving as it does, an expenditure of crores of 
rupees, is on the same footing as the distribution of provinces under the Congress 
Government. The linguistic basis is, of course, a plausible criterion. But it 
would be wrong to assume that all provinces could be reorganized on that basis 
ior political administration immediately, though there may be a vocal demand 
ioi it ever now by several provinces. It would be still more wrong to seek the 
separation of a province like Sind for manifestly communal reasons. An im¬ 
portant question like the redistribution of a province which affects vitally the 
welfare of the population as a whole ought not to be decided by the s.rength 
. a communal majority alone; it should have behind it the support of a con¬ 
siderable section of the minority community also. Even those, who in the 
National Congress, favoured a resolution for an immediate beginning of Sind, 
AndliTa, Karnatak and Utkal as new linguistic provinces, were not" satisfied! 
wiU the financial merits of the proposition, as has been proved by the appoint- 
54 
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ment of a Committee for considering the financial position of Sind though strictly 
speaking the Committee should have been given the task of inquiring into the 
cases of Andhra, Karnatak, Utkal as well at the same time. The appointment 
of the Committee is again futile, when we take into account the fact that Mr. 
Jinnah’s block presentation of Muslim demands so for stands as it is, in case 
the decision of the Committee were conceivably adverse to the separation of Sind. 


Public Services. 


As regards the demand for reservation of a share for the Mahomedans in 
all public services, I must say that 1 personally cannot agree to it on principle. 
The thing can be easily reduced to an absurdity in practice. I confess, I have 
no idea as to how shares are to be carved out and maintained from time to time 
for particular communities in every administrative department. Logically there 
must also be proportionate division of total amount of salaries or grades of 
seniority. The Government have already gone or are going as far as they could, 
out of their pronounced good-will for the Mahomedans, and consistently with the 
maintenance of minimum efficiency in administration. Fixed numerical shares 
in representation in elective body is a practical proposition, but the reservation 
of posts in public services in every administrative department is a sheer absurdity. 

As regards the veto on initiation of legislative matters in legislative bodies 
to be given to Mahomedans, I have no clear idea as to how that can be done. 
But I do think that some understanding will have to be arrived at, in this 
direction. Even as it is, in the working of the present legislative bodies, we 
find that religious and communal matters are dealt with in an unsatisfactory 
manner, owing to the hurly burly of the legislative procedure. But that is a 
subject on which I am not prepared to offer any more definite views at present. 


Resolutions. 

The full text of the resolutions passed in the Mahasabha by an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority only five voting against, runs as follows :— 

(1) “The Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its conviction that communal re¬ 
presentation is fundamentally opposed to the principle of responsible Govern¬ 
ment and regards the following propositions as essential to be incorporated in 
any future constitution of the country:—(a) that there shall be uniformity of 
franchise for all committees in each province ; (b) that elections to elective bodies 
shall be by mixed electorates; (c) that there shall be no reservation of seats on 
communal considerations in any of the elective bodies and educational institu¬ 
tions, but to start with it a minority community in any province was to demand 
reservation of seats, such reservation may be granted only in the Legislatures 
for a short period and on the basis mentioned in the clause; (d) in no circums¬ 
tances, however, shall there be any reservation of seats in favour of any majority 
community; (e) the basis or representation of different communities shall be 
uniform, such as adult population, voting strength, or taxation ; (f) redistribution 
of provinces in India if and when necessary shall be made on their merits in 
the light of the principles capable of general application with due regard to 
aiministrative, financial and similar other considerations, but no new provinces 
shall be created with the object of giving a majority to any particular community; 
(g) with regard to the Muslim demand for the separation of Sindh the Hindu 
Maha Sabha is of opinion that the creation of new provinces primarily or solely 
with a view to increasing the number of provinces in which a particular com¬ 
munity shall be in majority is fraught with danger to the growth of sound nation¬ 
alism in the country and will divide India into Hindu India and Muslim India. 

(2) As the redistribution of any province without the consent and agreement 
of the two major communities residing in that province is likely to increase the 
area of communal conflict and endanger relations between the two major com¬ 
munities no only in the province but throughout India, and 

(3) As the separation of Sindh will not only be a c )Stly financial proposition, 
but would also arrest its economic development and its educational advancement 
and deprive the people of Sindh of many undeniable benefits of their association 
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with the more advanced people of other parts of the Bombay Presidency in their 
economjc as wed as political development, Sin h should not be separated from 
the Bombay Presidency. 

,w, ln , fase of provinces like North West Frontier Province, Baluchistan 
and bcheduled Districts steps should be taken to secure with as little delay as 
possible the benefit of a regular system of administration both judicial and 
executive so as to leave no ground for refusing them the full benefit of the future 
wormed constitution of the Government ot India. 

(6) There shall be no communal representation in public services which 
must be open to all communities on the basis of merit and competency ascer¬ 
tained through open competitive te^ts. 

(6) This meeting appoints, the following committee to confer with any com¬ 
mittees appointed by other public bodies for the purpose of drafting a Swaraj 
constitution for India. The committee is directed to adhere strictly to funda¬ 
mental propositions laid down in the above resolution. The President is autho¬ 
rised to amend the list as the situation arise >— 

tvt ^ r * ^ le Hon ’ble Sir Sankaran Nair, Member, Council of State, 

Mr. C. Vijairaghava Chariar of Salem, Mahatma Hansraj, Bhai Parmanand 
Dewan Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath, the Hon’ble Rai Ramsarandas Bahadur, 
Member, Council of State, Professor GulshanRai, Dr. Gokul Chand Narang, 

- I T , ? Das Bhar S ava > Pandit Devaratna Sharma, Hari Har Swaroop 
onastn, Neki Ram Sharma, Babu Jagat Narainlal, the Hon’ble Raja Sir Rampai 
vMngn, K. C. I. E. Member, Council of State, Kunwar Rananjaya Singh, Shanker 
jsra, Hansh Chandra Bajpai, Mukut Beharilal Bhargava, Kumar Ganganand 
oinha, Idirendra Nath Dutt, Mr. K. C. Neogi, Padamaraj Jain, M. S. Aney, Dr. 
Utolker, Dr. Choillvam, Mr. Jairamdas Daulat Ram, Profo H. L. Chablani, La’a 
bn Ram I ala Deshbandhu, and Mr. Shivdas Chamsi. The amendment moved 
by bardar Narmadaprasad Sinha which was seconded by Mr. Mukut Beharilal 
Bhargava supported by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was for deleting clause 
(f) on the ground that its purpose was amply served by clause (e) which all of 
them fully supported. Without clause (f) the resolution was the same as the 
February resolution of the All-India Hindu Sabha meeting at Delhi which was 
placed before the All-Parties Conference. It is not the same as the All Parties 
Conference resolution which contemplates the possibility of separation of the 
Sindh on the fulfilment of certain conditions and which was dissented to by Maha 
Sabha representatives. It is wrong to state that Pandit Madan Mohan Matavi- 
yaji and a few others supported in the Conference the decision of the All-Parties 
Conference in favour of the separation of Sindh. 

, mover an d the supporter of the amendment spoke against the separa¬ 

tion of Sindh. Pandit Malaviya interrupting, Dr. Moonje’s suggestion that he 
might favour the separation expressly repudiated this interpretation of his atti¬ 
tude and said he entirely supported the Delhi resolution of the All-India Hindu 
Sabha. 

The amendment secured only five votes and was defeated. The C. P. dele¬ 
gates, including tried Congressmen and thorough nationalists present in the 
Assembly solidly voted in favour of the main resolution. 


ihe Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference* 

The fourth session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference 
held its first sitting at Mymensingh on the 21ST APRIL 1928 amidst scenes 
of great enthusiasm. The huge pandal was tastefully decorated with 
wreaths, multi-coloured flags and numerous mottos befitting the occasion, 
There was a large attendance of delegates and visitors. Many lady 
delegatee were also present. Amongst the distinguished persons were Dr* 
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Moonje, Bbai Parmanand, Swami, Safcyanand, Swann Viswanand, Sj. 
Padamraj Jain and many local zemindars as well as a large number ot 
Brahmin pandits hailing from different parts of the district. After the 
“ Bande M a tar am ” song the Chairman of the Eecoption Committee road his 
speech welcoming the delegates. 

The Chairman’s Address. 


Maharaja Bhupendra Ch. Singha of Susang in course of his address as 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee after offering a cordial welcomo 
to the assembled delegates dwelt on the stoady evolution of Hindu religion 
and culturo under tho conserving influence of Barnasram Dharma and tbo 

froo spirit of Vaishnavism. . , . 

He also referred to tho riso of Islam in these parts and emphasised tno 
extremely fraternal relations botwoen tho sister communities to which not 
only a living memory but literature of the type of tho Mymensingh ballads 

so refreshingly testify. , 

lie pleaded for the restoration of (he time-honoured amity by rooting 
out from tho minds of the Mahomedans tho seeds of antagonism. lie 
reproved the dubious mothods of conversion pursued by Christian agencies 
among tho hill people and tho depressed classes and called upon the con¬ 
ference to decide tho question of prosolytisation and removal of social dis¬ 
abilities of tho lower sections. 

The speakor concluded by citing among othor questions for considera¬ 
tions tbo need of devising suitable mothods of reclaiming dishonoured women, 
the desirability of arbitration for settlement of social dissensions and tho 
provision of adequate representation for minorities in Bongal. 

Tho President Mohamopadbyaya Pramathanath Tarkabhusan thon rose 
amidst cheers and delivered his presidential address. 


The President’s Address. 

Tho President who rose to speak amidst scones of doop enthusiasm 
stimulated by tho singing of tho national song by a chorus of girls delivered a 
striking address which he frequently supplemented by extempore comments'. 

He said that be undertook the responsibility though conscious of tho 
stupendous nature of the task for which his capacity was too limited, 
because he had robust faith in tho power of their united call born of honest 
purpose, and if he could say anything satisfactory in the conference it 
should be regarded as due to tho influence that their unitod call would 
exert on him rather than to his own individual merit. 

Present Condition of Hindus. 

Referring to the present condition of the Hindu race the president said 
that in no period of Indian history the Hindus were faced with such a 
terriblo catastrophe as at present. To think how many forces have arrayed 
themselves to exterminate Hinduism from the face of the earth is sure to 
give riso to terror aid despair in the heart of overy Hindu. On the one 
haid tho grinding poverty, appalling ignorance, disunion am 1 evergrowing 
mutual jealousy among the Hindus and on tho other the materialistic civili¬ 
sation of other countries with their thoughtfulness, pride of wealth and 
invincible self-conceit are trying to destroy what is good, pure and captivat¬ 
ing in Hinduism. The present day Hindus who have not only forgot their 
past but have lost even the power to guess what would be their future were 
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not in the least ashamed to pave their way for the destruction of the whole 
raco for their individual selfish ends. 

Ho then eulogised those who had established branchos of the Hindu 
Mahasabha in different provinces of India as thoir actions bespoke of patrio- 
tism and love of religion. As regards the future of tho Hindus the President 
could see a silver lining to all these disheartening aspect of the present time. 
Ho maintained that the Hindus in near future would permeate the whole world 
with their ideal and bring poaco and happiness by the spiritual elevation of 
mankind. Though disliked by selfish peoples in whom boastly propensities 
predominate tho Hindus would continue living till eternity. 


Characteristics of Hinduism. 

Dwelling on the characteristics of Hinduism tho president said Hindus 
difforod from other races in that they had the wonderful powers of moulder¬ 
ing every antagonistic feeling in thomselves as well as in others in such a 
way aB to make it help their own elevation. No nation had been able to 
mako otbors as its own as tho Hindus did. Tho Hindus novor stood in tho 
way of other races coming into the Hindu fold by preserving their respective 
distinctness. In this connection ho mentioned the cases of the Sikas, 
Yavanas, Hunas and others who camo to India either for conquest or trade 
and who took what were good and pure in Hinduism and prided themselves 
in proclaiming Hindus. Continuing, tho President said history is full of 
instances of foreigners embracing Hinduism. He referred to the cave 
writings recently discovered at “ Beshanagar ” which recorded tho conversion 
of Holicdora, a foreigner. He cited “ Vaishnavism, Sainism and minor 
religious system" by Sir R. G. Vandarkar for further reference on the 
subject. Many instances of foreigners being converted to Hinduism, tho 
president said, may be cited, 

The President next compared tho present state of degradation in the 
Hindu race with its ancient days of glory. The greatest enemy that the 
Hindus have to fight, tho president said, is within themselves—thoir want 
of confidence in their own power, greatness and their own self. 

Tho presidential speech was occasionally punctuated by choers and it 
was much appreciated by the audience. After the conclusion of the presi¬ 
dents speech tho sitting was adjourned. 

The Subjects Committee Meeting. 

The Subjects Committee met inside the Town Hall and no outsider was 
allowed in. Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed amongst the delegates 
on account of the manner, method and personnel of tho Subjects Committee 
as being confined to a particular group controlled by tho Calcutta Hindu 
Sava. The allegations were made that election of members to the Subjects 
Committee was not made with due notice and in conformity with the usual 
constitutional procedure. It transpired that speeches wore made in the 
Subjects Committee by some of the prominent members of the Calcutta 
Hindu Sava declaring that protection of Hindu rights was tho only consider¬ 
ation which should guide the Hindu in all their endeavours and for the 
attainment of this they were prepared to sacrifice tho Congress and the 
Hindu-Moelem unity. When the Jubbulpur resolution about tho Unity 
Conference proposal camo up for discussion ob]ections wore made that no 
political question should be discussed in the Hindu Sava. While the conr 
jnittee adopted the Jubbulpore resolution by a majority of votes, it declined 
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discuss any resolution on the Simon Commission. The leakage of those 
discussions and the manner of the formation of a Subjects Committee 
created immense sensation. 


In the Open Session. 

The atmosphere was electrical when the Conference reassembled in 
the evening. A printed notice was given to the President by some of the 
delrgates to form a new Subjects Committee, as the Committee already 
formed was unconstitutional. After the condolence and a noircontrovorsial 
resolution were moved from the chair and adopted the president appealed 
to the objectors to waive their objections, though he fully admitted that the 
Subjects Committee was not properly constituted, as formation of a new 
Subjects Committee was not possible at that stage. This was ultimately 
accepted by the Oppositionists when the President declared that before the 
Conference met to-morrow a new Subjects Committee would bo formed 
according to constitutional rules to discuss the remaining proposals. 

Mr. Makhan Lai Sen proposed the Jubbulpore resolution for adoption 
which was seconded by Mr. Ananga Mohon Dam and Mr. Chaiu Chandra 
Pay proposed an amendment for putting off the consideration of portions 
of the resolution regarding Sind and the North Western Frontier Province 
till the All-Parties Conference met in Delhi. This was duly supported. 
Babu Surja Kumar Som proposed a second amendment to drop that resolu¬ 
tion on the ground that no political matter should be discussed in the Hindu 
Sava as it was constituted. At this time the President Mahamobapadhya 
Pramatba Nath Tarkabhusan left the meeting asking Dr. Sunity Chatterjea to 
preside. Dr. Chatterjee ruled out of order the amendment of Surja Babu 
who pointed out that he had intended to move his amendment as a separate 
resolution but the President requested him not to do so but to move it as an 
amendment. In spite of this the President declared that as he was the Presi¬ 
dent then, he was not bound by any undertaking given by the President who 
had left the meeting. Speeches were made for and against tho amendment 
of Charu Babu. After Babu Satyendra Mitter and Dr. Moonje had spoken 
elaborately one for and the other against tho amendment, tho President put 
the amendment to vote and as voting could not be counted owing to the 
hugeness of the gathering and the lateness of hour the meeting was adjourned 
till 9 A.M. the next morning. Tho proceedings throughout were tumultuous. 

The number of delegates came up on 3000 in the evening. In view of 
the strong feeling amongst the delegates a compromise was arrived at 
between Dr. Moonje on the one side and Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitter and 
Mr. Nallni Banjan Sarkar on the other to request the President to rule out 
all controversial and political resolutions concerning All-India matters from 
discussion. We give below a short resume of the proceeding of the con* 
ference as given in the Amrita Bazar Patrika of Calcutta 


A Short Resume of Proceedings. 

“The third annual session of the Provincial Hindu Conference at Mymen- 
singh is over. It is a pity, that the Provincial Hindu Shabha had not 
framed rules for the Conference earlier. The rules regarding the formation 
of Subjects Committee of the Conference, were framed in a Executive Com¬ 
mittee meeting of the Provincial Shabha at Calcutta on the 17th April,—and 
the Reception Committee got those rules only on the 20th. These rules 
provided that the Subjects Committee would be formed by the members of 
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on the express condition, that the school premises would be vacated positively 
in the night of the 22nd. 

“Negotiations for a compromise opened. Thanks to Dr. Moonjee and the 
leaders of all the parties, a compromise was effected, in this way, that in 
the open conference, the President would give his ruling, that the organisers of 
the conference and many delegates being of opinion, that controversial, All- 
India Political questions, such as the separation of Sindh, and boycott of Simon 
Commission, should not be taken up and discussed in this conference,—the 
resolution regarding representation in Legislative bodies, reservation of seats, 
and separation of Sindh, that was taken up and discussed in the open conference, 
should be given up, and no votes should be taken on that resolution. After this 
compromise was arrived at,—and before its announcement in the open confe¬ 
rence,—the Subjects Committee met again, and drew up fresh resolutions on 
various other subjects ! The open conference, began its sitting at 2 p. m. and 
the President gave his ruling as noted above. The other resolutions were then 
moved and carried peacefully, and the conference terminated at 10 p. m. after 
a stirring speech from the President. 

“ In his concluding speech the President said that the organisation of 
Hindu Sabhas, all over India was a happy augury of the times. The orthodox 
Brahmin Pandit Samaj, had kept aloof from the movement, only on the apprehen¬ 
sion,—that the organisers would not show any respect for them, and the Hindu 
Shastras. But he came here—as a representative of that Brahmin Pandit 
Samaj—and went with the belief that the organisers of the Hindu Shava would 
not be disrespectful to that Samaj, nor to the Shastras. The Brahmins are the 
descendants of ‘ Dadhich' and knowhow to perish for the good of others. The 
Shastras are vast, and can meet any situation that arises—only another ‘ Vedab- 
is necessary to give a correct interpretation for the present citical stage 
of the Hindus, and he carried the hope that by the present Hindu Shava move¬ 
ment, the Hindus are only preparing the country for another Vedabyas to come”. 


The Kerala Youth Conference. 

The first Kerala Youth Conference commenced its sittings at Payyanur 
in Teliloberry District on the 27th May 1928. At the outset Mr. Komberbail 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed the delegates. This 
over Doctor Varadarajulu Naidu was proposed to the chair amidst loud cheers, 
The following is his Presidental Address :— 

Referring to the mission of the youth Dr. Naidu said :—“ Your imme¬ 
diate mission is national. It is now high time that you should decide whether 
India should be free or be a subject country of a foreign nation. The fate 
of unborn Indians depends upon your courage and sacrifice and our mother 
country calls upon you for vigorous and manly action. The eyes of all our 
countrymen, are now upon the youth of Kerala, because the social and 
economical iniquities under which the people of Kerala suffer are a stumb¬ 
ling block in the way of real political work in your province. It is a national 
problem and it could be solved only by youngmen with burning patriotism 
which would face machine guns. Our liberty and national honour are in 
danger. If the young men of to-day would act bravely, national victory is 
certain. If you fail our children and grand-children would curse you. Our 
cause is noble. You may have to die in the struggle for freedom, but your 
memory would live. Under the influence of the enemy of our national 
freedom, some of our own misguided countrymen may abuse us or stone us 
to death, But your country should be your idol and its service your religion, 
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Swarajya your goal. British Imperialism, which keeps us in bondage, not 
only denies us our birth-right, but suppresses our natural desire for our 
national growth and development. It has enslaved our body and mind and 
as a result, there are parties and individuals in this country, who are pre¬ 
pared to sell their national and individual honour for a job in the Govern¬ 
ment service *\ 


The president condemned in strong terms the present day caste system 
which ‘has destroyed all consciousness of self-respect and liberty in the 
masses. “ Onr social wrong are sapping the very foundation of our national 
And the president said “your first and foremost duty is to rebel 
against caste system and its horrors. The caste-ridden Hindu society is the 
most disintegrating force in the way of solving the National problem/* 

According to the president, the way .of cleansing Hindu Dharma of all 
the black-spots does non lie in excluding Brahmins altogether—but lies in the 
direction of actively co-operating with such Brahmins and Panchamas as are 
interested in the wolfaro of the socioty. While advocating a bold fight against 
orthodoxy and caste distinctions, Dr. Naidu condemned the idea of carrying 
on a crusade against a particular community which will be suicidal. 

While declaring that nationalism is the highest form of Dharma, Dr. 
Naidu said that the path of the Nationalist is not strewn with roses. They 
will have to incur the displeasure of the Government and submit to all the 
tyranny that the Government and its henchmen inflict on them.” It is only 
men with grim determination, he said, and of strong will that can resist an 
all powerful Government and demand liberty. 

Continuing the president said that he did not believe in the idea that 
Swaraj can only be obtained where all our caste and communal differences 
were removed. On the other band he believed that Swaraj will remove all 
these evils and cited the instances of Turkey and Afghanistan which have 
made a tremendous progress only after they have become politically free. 
“ True nationalism/* said Dr. Naidu, “ is the only remedy, for all these evils/* 

Ho said that we could not eradicate our communal and religious ills 
with the help of the foreigners. “ Even the most bigoted of the Brahmins ”, 
said Dr. Naidu, “is not racially so arrogant as the ordinary whitemen. We are 
hearing daily of stories of Negroes being lynched in America 

“ The social system ” concluded Dr. Naidu “ obtaining in our midst to¬ 
day and the foreign political system under which we live are both unsuited 
to our future growth as a nation. The one denies political freedom, while 
the other denies social justice to the masses. Caste and communal move¬ 
ments are no remedies to our national wrongs. On the other hand comrauna- 
lism is a positive harm and an impediment to national solidarity. The 
recent evils in the Punjab and Madras have shown us that communalism is 
a menace to the national struggle for freedom. Progress, political and 
social, is possible only when you have succeeded in driving away the communa- 
liats from the political field. 

Pledged to these ideals of political freedom and social justice, young 
men,should organise themselves in small groups to promote and foster the 
growth of a United Indian Nation to remove all causes of inter-communal 
discord ai d separatist tendencies by vigourously working for the equality 
and liberty of man, by throwing overboard caste and creed distinctions. 
Young men should plunge headlong into the national service unmindful of the 
consequences. You may perish in this struggle. India wants thousands of 
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youngmen with love and li£o that Lakshmana offered to Sri Ramchandra in 
the Ramayana. Wherever our national self-respect is in danger, whenever 
the British attempts to tighten the grip over our country, youngmen should 
offer their services unsolicited. Nationalism is the most potent power that 
would make you a brave soldier. It is a panacea for the weary spiiit. 
Kerak Youngmen should look out and lose no time otherwise you should fail 
behind in the race for National service. I ask every one of you assembled 
here to realise the great responsibility of a young man. Indian Nation is in 
the making and the work is great; your path is full of thorns. Your sacrifices 
may go un-noticed and unrecognised and even un-heard of. Our own couii" 
trymen would persecute you and belittle your groat services. 



Resolutions. 

After the presidential address was over Pandit Jawaharalal Nehru 
moved the following resolution This conference is of opinion that youngmen 
should dissociate themselves from communally separate activities and urges 
that they should unite and organise themselves on nationalistic principles 
to work for the liberation cf the country. , 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

The next resolution appealed to youDgmen to take to Swadeshi articles 
especially khadi in order to boycott the British and foreign cloths. 

Another resolution called the Kerala youth to join the Hindusthan 
Seva Dal in large numbers. By the last resolution it was resolved that in 
order to carry on a vigorous campaign, politically and socially effective 
among the masses a band of whole time workers may be appointed and suffi¬ 
cient funds collected to maintain them. 

With the concluding speech of the president the conference terminated. 


The Bombay Youth Conference. 

An enthusiastic start was given to the Youth Movement in the Presidency 
at the first session of the Bombay Presidency Youth Conference which opened 
at Bombay on the 21ST JANUARY 1928 with Mr. K. P. Nariman in 

A large number of messages from prominent leaders were road including 
one from Mahatma Gandhi, who hoped that the conference would fire the 
youth with the spirit of real service and declared that such services would 
not be of any use without the adoption of khaddar. 

All the different problems facing the country were dealt with and the 
ways of approaching them adopted by the present day leaders were severely 
criticised both by the Chairman of the Reception Committee Mr. I. K. 
Yagnik and the President. 

Mr. Yagnik appealed to the audience to concentrate on the education 
of the masses on the lines followod by the Russian Soviet Government, by 
which the students were charged with responsibilities of educating the peasants 
of selected villages. 

While the Chairman did not stress on the details of the political aspect 
of the work beloro the youth, Mr. Nariman did not hesitate to urge that 
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by its attitude towards the Milner Commission, so should the honour of India 
be secured by the youth of India. 

With reference to the Simon Commission, Mr. Nariman exhorted the 
youth to discard insincerity in political and social matters, and to establish 
an institution untrammeled by Government connection or control, where the 
national literature could be studied by the young meu and women. 


Resolutions Passed. 

Next day, the 22ND JANUARY a large number of resolutions bearing 
on social and political problems were adopted by the Conference. 

The most practical of them was one by which the Conference decided 
on mass education propaganda through a volunteer corps under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr. K. F. Nariman. 

It was resolved that the volunteers should visit villages and working 
class areas and coporate with tho Central Youth organisation and other 
organisations in starting and supervising schools, libraries, etc., in the villages 
and citios. 

Another resolution callod upon the youth to encourage Swadeshi in its 
purest form and boycott British goods in particular. 

A third related to communal unity and demanded that communal elec¬ 
torates should be abolished, and joint electorates be established in their place 
and that tho recruitment to tho public services should be based solely on the 
principle of merit. 

Other resolutions proposed tho establishment of an Unemployment 
Buroau, callod upon tho youth to form volunteer organisations, urged eradi¬ 
cation of social evils, condemned Miss May 0*8 book, declared in favour of 
making racing illegal and urged tho immediate enforcement of prohibition in 
the Bombay Presidency, and protested against tho Scout movement being 
made an Imperial movement and urged that it must be conducted on purely 
national lines, adopted to Indian conditions. 

The last resolution condemned tho Simon Commission and callod on tho 
youth to boycott it at every stage and in every form. 

There was only one dissentient who tried to put his c\se against tho 
boycott, but could not got a hearing. Tho Conference then concluded. 


The Karachi Youth Conference. 

The Karachi Youth Conference met on the 27TH MAY at Karachi. 
The audience amounted to about 5,000. Prof. Vaswani was elected president 
amidst great enthusiasm. The spacious pandal was decorated with inspiring 
mottoes. The youth band played. 

The following are extracts from Prof. Vaswani’s address :— 

“ I come to you as a Bhikshu in India long ago appeared. Millions 
do him reverence to - day. He became Buddha. In his heart was compas¬ 
sion for all creatures, in his heart was love for humanity and he said to 
his disciples : ‘ Go ye my disciples and ask people, if they keep remembrance.’ 
I—a Bhikshu come to you with the question : 1 Do you keep remembrance ? 
Do you remember her—India, the mother,—in your dross and diet, iu your 
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udies and daily life ? Do you remember Bbarata I know many of us 
talk of her buf. when did trick of talk help people? Look not for freedom 
in talk, in noise and excitement. What is needed is Sbakti and Shakti 
grows in silei ce. Strength, more strength is what will take the nation 
forward. Not paper resolutions, but silent resolves have made nations 
great. Japan iB a great nation ; Japan is a silent nation ; Japan has deve¬ 
loped constructive qualities of character. 

“ India needs Asbramas for the young. In the nation’s youth is my 
hope. They can make the nation new, but they must bo bound together in 
the service of India. The Bharat Yuvak Sangha (or Fellowship of Young 
India) is meant to link together youngmen in different provinces for a 
common service through common love and revorence for India and her 
essential message is love for all races, for all religions. I believe that all 
nations are limbs of the one body of Divine Humanity and I believe that all 
religions are in a measure, small or great, reflectors of the one light—the 
light of the Spirit. I believe that we must build the national in the univer¬ 
sal ; we must build a new nation in Truth and Love. I believe also that a 
true international must reflect inself in the national. I believe that the 
world is waiting for a new type of nationalism— a nationalism that will bo 
human, that will be spiritual. 1 believe also that the world is waiting for 
a new type of the international that will not bo abstract, but a concrete 
international that will show itself in national institutions and make for the 
revival and reconst i uction of the life of the nations. In other w 7 ords I 
believe that international without national is empty even as the national 
without the international is blind. Wo need both and I may say that this 
ideal inspires the Youth Movement concerning which I am to speak. 

“ I attach great importance to bodily culture. To-day youngmen go 
about with broken bodies. I often say body-building is nation-building. I 
believe this to be profoundly true. Ancient Greece was great and I have 
asked myself the question what was the secret of the greatness of ancient 
Greece. Ancient Greece was highly intellectual but the civilization of ancient 
Greece was not merely of the intellectual type; her civilization was also 
aesthetic. More 1 study the history of Humanity the more 1 find that every 
vital civilization has been in a measure, small or great, a synthetic civilization. 
1 believe the note of the coming age—-the note of the new civilization is 
going to be built through fellowship between Ea6t and West. One funda¬ 
mental note of the new civilization will bo a note of integration. India fell 
because matter was sundered from the spirit. The body was separated from 
mind. India fell when she developed a contempt for the physical. Over 
and over again in the pages of -Upanishads the Rishis sing that matter i3 
a manifestation of the mil d. 1 desire that body and mind, body and soul, 
which for a long time have been kept apart, should be reintegrated in the life 
of lidia. The conception of the spiritual life as divorced from the earth,— 
divorced from the material or physical needs—is to be combated. Youngmen 
should build up their bodies. 

“ I want young men to study lives of groat heroes of India and those a of 
the heroes of the other parts of the world. Let young men study the lives of 
Lhisbma, Sivaji, Priihviraj, Hanuman, McSiney, Garibaldi, Abraham Lin¬ 
coln and other great men of action. So will youth grow in the spirit of 
courage. In every month one day may be set apart as sacred to the memory 
of a great hero. 
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* Tho Sangba believes also in the value of ancient culture. It seems 
to mo there are two extremes in regard to this subject. There are some who 
think that Indian culture is useless. I am afraid this was tho view of 
Macaulay who said that the whole library of oriental literature was not 
worth a single shelf of occidental library. He thought Indian culture as 
useless. Then there is tho other extremo. According to some Indian culture 
is perfect. I do not believe that any culture is final. I believe that 
human cultures progress as civilizations progress. Recognising that Indian 
culture is not the final, I submit in all humility that Indian culture has a 
groat message for the modern world. Indian culture is permeated with the 
spirit of a great ideal and I want that tho high, spiritual ideal to flow again 
into tho life of India and modern world.” 


The Assam Youngmen’s Conference. 

1 he first sess on of the Assam Provincial Youngmon’s Conference com¬ 
menced at ^8-30 a.m. on June 11th at Nowgong in the Hindu Conference 
Pandal. Sj. Tarunram Phukan, President-elect was conducted to the pandal 
in a huge procossion singing national songs marking time with shouts of Band© 
Mataram etc. Proceedings began with a national song in chorus. Then Mr. 
Haladbar Bhuyan, Chairman, Reception Committee read out his welcome 
address. In tho course of his speech the Chairman regretted tho lull that 
overtook our national life. Ho appealed to all youths to wake up and take to 
service of the motherland. If they did not listen to the clarion call of the 
nation no youth from outside would come to the rescue. Outsiders came there 
only to plunder tho riches of the land, for instance he revealed a huge monthly 
drainage of about 5& lacs of rupees from Assam iu lieu of cigarettes. He 
condemned the use of foreign cloths. The Chairmeu finished his speech in 
a business like way chalking out the programme on tho line of co-operative 
movement, physical culture, establishment of libraries and reading rooms etc. 
He appealed for Mahatma Gandhi's constructive programme. Then he 
appealed to have inspiration from liberalism of Mahapurush Sankar Dev 
and the sacrifice of Swami Vivokanand. 

I hen Mr. Harendra Chandra Chaudhury while proposing the President to 
the chair paid a great eulogy to Assam in the days of non-co-operation. He 
said that under the leadership of Sj. Phukan Assam found no mean place in 
tho history of India. He believed that oven now if Sj. Phukan, leaving the 
Assembly Hall to some other, goes to the villages Assam would rise again 
from where she had fallen. As regards tho aim of this Youngmon’s Con¬ 
ference he said that all the organisations, be it political social or religious, 
should have one and the same goal that was country’s salvation. He 
appealed to Sj. Pukhan to come among them to lead the youths of Assam. 

Then in the midst of thundering cheers the President delivered an 
eloquent, impressive and pursuasive speech, in course of which ho said that 
even at this ripe age of sixty he was ready to lay down his life for the 
country, but the apathy and callousness of his countymon had disheartened 
him. Finding no other mear s he had been yet clinging to the Assombly. 
He said that though the N. C. 0. movement was gone the spirit was there. 
Ibis sort of nonwoperation was practised by the Hindus whenever and 
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wherever their religion was attacked. Non-co-operation was the only means to 
attain our goal. He fully believed that the day should come when the country 
would again be mad after non-co-operation. Though some people for want of 
foresight thought that all our activities failed he assured those sceptic mind 
that materials were kept ready and the time was comiDg when a little spark 
would burst it into a great volcano. 

He then dwelt at length on the boycott of the Simon Commission and how 
it was entrapping our leaders with the help of leaders as tamed elephants did 
wild ones. 

He dealt with the urgency of physical culture and regreted physical 
degeneration of the youth, He said that though he was old he could challenge 
any young man present to fight a duel. He asked the young men to do all 
those things neglected by others. Young man should have no programme, 
their programme was to rush to where others do not. 

The Presidential speech lasted for about one hour and a naif. Resolu¬ 
tions forming Executive Committee, organising Akharas and associations 
throughout the Province etc. were adopted. Dr. Moonje and His Holiness 
the Garamouria Satradhikar were very kind to point out the physical degener¬ 
ation of the youths and advised them to build their body and to havo moral 
courage to take to constructive works for the Indian nationality. 

Immediately after the Conference, the Assam Provincial Youngmons’ 
Association passed a resolution requesting the All-India Jubak Sangha to 
send delegates to All-World Youth Conference nominating Professor Mohan 
C. R. D, Naidu the renowned Phycho-Physical culturist to represent India. 



The AUJndia Depressed Classes 0 Conference. 

Amid scenes of enthusiasm, the business session of the All-India Depres¬ 
sed Classes* Conference commenced in New Delhi on the 26TH FEBRUARY 
1928. The large audience included delegates from all the major provinces 
of India; and among the distinguished visitors were Mr. J. A. Shillidy, 
I. C. S„ Mr. Yidyasagar Pandya and Pundit Shambehari Misra from the 
Council of State. 

Presidential Address. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja, in opening the session, said that their presence 
in large numbers, indicated the interest they were taking in the move¬ 
ment. It showed that they were nearer their goal, and would soon come into 
their own. 

At the cutset he outlined some of the points which would be placed before 
the Statutory Commission on their behalf, and then pointed out that their move¬ 
ment was a national one for the uplift of 60 millions of people. He did not 
want to include in the term depressed classes any class that did not belong to 
the “ untouchables ?) or Adi-Hindue, for there were many who liked to come 
under this category only to get special treatment from the Government. 
The main question before the depressed classes was whether they had gained 
by the transference of power from the bureaucracy to those returned as 
representatives of the people,* and whether the Montford Reforms had in¬ 
creased their happiness. Iiis answor was an emphatic “ No/’ The greatest 
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calamity that could befall India was the immediate grant of self-Government. 
The administration of the transferred subjects in the Provinces had not been 
a success, because they had not produced the proper type of men. whom 
democracy required—men with liberal sympathies transcending distinctions of 

caste and creed. . . 

The depressed clases would co-operate with the Simon Commission in 
order to tell them that, for two thousand years and more, the so-called high 
caste Indians had treated them worse than boasts. A dog could sloep on 
the bed of its Brahmin master, but a person of the depressed class would bo 
treated as a barbarian of the darkest ages of the world, and would be denied 
water to drink and made to live in a hovel not fit for pigs to live in. They 
would tell the Commission that they could not but view with fear and 
anxiety, the decreasing power of the British element and the increasing 
power of the caste-bound oligarchy, and that the Commission should on no 
account sacrifice the interests of the weak minority communities, to the 
wishes and sentiments of the majority community. They would, tell them 
that the politically minded classes formed but a microscopic minority who 
were now nervous of being exposed regarding their real attitude, towards the 
depressed classes, and were therefore afraid of facing the Commission. 

Unless the depressed classes, who formed one-sixth of the population, 
were given the fullest opportunity for development, physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual, India would never get Swaraj. 

They wanted proper and adequate representation in the various legis¬ 
latures through communal electorates, and not by nomination. Communal 
representation, through special electorates, was needed to enable them to 
send real representatives who alone could faithfully communicate to the 
Government the, wishes of the depressed classes and not the selection by the 
Madras Government of a Brahmin to represent the depressed classes a 
nomination which was a negation of all principles of democratic representa¬ 
tion. Mr. Raja also urged the appointment of one member of the depressed 
classes to the Provincial Cabinets, and also one to the Executive Council of 
the Viceroy. Concluding, he declared that the depressed classes did uot 
want to ioin any party. They had their own party and they would do what 
they thought was right and wise. 


Proceedingo and Resolutions. 

The Conference then adopted throe resolutions. The first resolution ex¬ 
pressed loyalty to the British Throne and also recorded its condolence at the 
deaths of Sir George Paddison, Mr. K. Muuuswami Pillai and Mr. Likiram 
Chaudhri. 

The Simon Commission, 

The second resolution expressed confidence in the composition of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, and recorded its appreciation of the British 
action in appointing it before 1929. The Conference requested Sir John 
Simon not to overlook the representation of the Depressed Classes on any 
Committee, central or provincial. 

The Conference also appointed a committee to collect material to be 
placed before the Royal Commission, and called upon all associations in 
different provinces to place their case bofore the Commission. 

Mr. B, C. Mandal (Bengal) in proposing the resolution, said that India 
was weak socially, politically and economically and could not win froodom 
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by force. The only course now open for them was to got Self-Government 
by supplication and by co-operating with the Commission. All through the 
past for centuries, inhuman treatment had boon raoted out to the depressed 
classes by the Hindus ; and their lot did not improve under the Mussalman 
regime. Under the British rule, they were politically equal to the highest 
castes in the country, and with Lord Birkenhead’s assurance their future 
was safe. Unless ar.d until the high classes removed the caste barriers, they 
(the depressed classes) would not co-operate with the higher castes, either 
socially or politically. The Depressed Classes wore equal in number to the 
Mussulmans and therefore should be given the same treatment as was accorded 
to the latter. 

The resolution was largely supported by delegates from Bombay, Berar, 
Central Provinces, United Provinces, and the Punjab and wes passed unani¬ 
mously. 


Demand for Separate Electorates. 

The last resolution urged upon the Government to create separate 
electorates for the Depressed Classes and to widen the franchise to enable 
their representatives to seek election to the various Provincial and Central 
Legislatures. They also requested the Government to increase the number 
of seats in the legislature for the depressed classes in proportion to their 
number, and condemned the present systems of nomination as inequitable, as 
non-depressed class people were nominated to represent ttem. The Conference 
adjourned. 

Next day, the 27TH FEBRUARY the first resolution urged upon His 
Majesty’s Government to appoint merabors of the depressed classes on the 
Executive Councils in all provinces. 

The second resolution demanded of the Government of India proper 
and adequate representation of the depresses classes in all the public services. 

The third resolution requested the Government to appoint members of 
the depressed classes as “ chief protectors” in all provinces, apart from Labour 
Commissioners, to safeguard their interests. 

The fourth resolution appealed to the Viceroy to appoint a member 
from the depressed classes to the Council of State. 

The filth resolution, urged upon the Government of India to proscribe 
“ Manu Smriti ” and the “ Chamar Nama” written by Sherkhan. 

By the sixth resolution, they appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Gavai, Devidass and Mandal to investigate into the grivances of the 
depressed classes in the Punjab and authorised them to place the same 
before the Government. The Coherence sympathised with the Satyagraha 
started in Amraoti and other places. 

The next resolution urged upon the Government the necessity of appoint- 
ting members of the depressed classes to represent labour in the various 
legislatures of the country, as they formed the bulk of the labouring popula¬ 
tion of India. 

The eighth resolution requested the Maharaja of Kutcb (Mandvi) to 
repeal the “ Bhundi Bhuchi”, which was levied on the depressed classes only, 
and causing great hardship. 

The last resolution urged upon the Government of India to take stops 
to put an end to the evil practice of employing poor depressed class tenants 
by the landlords in U. P„ Punjab and C. P., without any remuneration. 



Th e Indian Science Congress. 

The fifteenth session of the Indian Science Congress opened at Calcutta 
on the 2ND JANUARY 1923 and divided into sections on the next day 
when the Presidents of the Agriculture, Botany and Mathematics and Physics 
sections delivered their presidential addresses. There was no Medic d Section 
this year as all papers were road during tho Tropical Congress. 

Dr. Do Groff Iiuntor who oponed the Section of Mathom tics and 
Physics, in the course of his speech dwelt on the shape of tho earth and the 
views of tho early inhabitants on this problem. He said orthodox persons 
refused to believe that the earth was a globe and would not tolerate a 
different view. Sir George Everest’s constants wore the basis of all the 
maps of India to the present day. Archdeacon Pratt of Calcutta took up tho 
calculation of the attraction of the Himalayas. He formulated tho hypothesis 
of compensation of mountains, by which it was supposed that the matter 
underlying mountains was of loss than average density. At that time the 
earth was generally believed to have a molten interior, and mountains were 
considered as in a sense floating. 

Tho Geology Section was opened under the presidentship of Prof. 
H. C. Das Gupta of tho Presidency College, Calcutta. Mr, D. C. Nag read 
a paper on tho occurrence and genesis of the tin deposits of Gaya District, 
Tho deposits presented several remarkable features. 

Mr. Swaminathan road a paper dealing with Garnets. Tho scientific as 
well as the economic aspects of the deposits were tho subject of active dis¬ 
cussion in which Professors Krishuaswami and Mr. J. C. Gupta took the 
leading part. 

Anthropological Sectiou. 

Over the section of Anthropology Dr. M. S. Gupta presided. 

Mr. Asoko Chatterjoo, in the course of a paper entitled “ A plea for 
the protection of Aborigines in India” stated that some of the Aboriginal 
tribes in India, such as tho Andamanese, were fast dying out, It was neces¬ 
sary that steps should bo taken for their protection and preservation before 
it was too late. 

It was resolved that in view of tho fact that it would be prejudicial to 
tho economic and cultural interests of tho aboriginal tribes of India, should 
there • be unrestrained contact between thorn and individuals representing a 
different state of culture and progress, the Government bo approached by the 
Indian Science Congress to institute an immediate enquiry by competent 
anthropologists and other moil to go into tho situation and to formulate pro¬ 
tective legislation in the light of such an enquiry. 

It was further resolved that the Statutory Commission be approached 
specially to consider tho case of the aborigines of India and to allow tho 
Anthropological Section of the Science Congress to stato before tho Commis¬ 
sion in detail the case of the aborigines in British India a:id Indian States. 

Agricultural Section. 

In the section of Agriculture under the presidency of Rao Saheb T. S, 
Venkatraman papers wero read on " Electricity and Agriculture*’ and Fac¬ 
tors influencing the growth and sugar-contents of cane ”, 
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Rao Saheb T. S. Venkatraman, in tho course of his presidential address, 
referring to the sugar industry in India said : “ The Indian consumption 
of sugar and sugar products is at present, largely, in the form of jaggery- 
A fourth of it however is in the form of refined sugar and now the balk of 
this article—over 85 per cent—has to be imported from outside, at a cost of 
about Rs. 15 crores each year. In one year, the value of the article thus 
imported exceeded 26 crores. The dumping of refined sugar into the country 
is a serious drain on our wealth. It further exerts an adverse effect on tho 
home industry, and might ultimately lead to the extinction of this crop. 

“ It is now widely accepted that sugarcane probably originated in India 
and spread to other countries from here. It was an interesting curiosity to 
our visitors in the years before the Christian Era. Alexander tho Great was 
much struck with it, and his followers named it tho “ Honeyed Reed ” or 
the reed which makes honey without tho help of bees. The Indian area 
under sugarcano is nearly half that of the world and honco much greater 
than that of any other single country. This ought to give India tho premier 
position as sugar producer. But to-day sho has to import largo quantities 
of refined sugar from outside and across wide seas even to meet her domostic 
needs/' 

“ Radiations and their uses.” 

A very interesting lecture was delivered by Prof. G. R. Paranjpye, 
Professor of Physics of the Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. Ho 
dealt with “ Radiations and their uses.” Tho lecture was illustrated by cinema 
films and lantern slides. The lecturer said : — 

“Light is perhaps the most wonderful of all visible things. Light 
enables us to see things about us; but it does something more than that. 
Although light has been a vory familiar thing to mankind, its constitution and 
structure and the very rich variety of its effects, physical, chemical and 
biological, aro still shrouded in mystery. Tho study of tho composite nature 
of ligijt began with Newton in 1666. Following him tho famous astronomer, 
Herschell, dicovorcd that there was more heat in the region beyond the red 
end of the solar spectrum than anywhere else. Later on, it came to light 
that there exists beyond the violet end of the solar spectrum an invisible 
region which is very efficient in bringing about chemical reactions, These 
are Ultra-Violet rays, and popularly known as chemical rays. It is known 
to-day that outside the rays of light that we see and tho rays that we feel 
but cannot see, there are millions of rays on either side of the spectrum. 

“ About fifty octaves of radiations aro known to-diy. One octave covers 
visible rays. About nine octaves of infra-red rays are associated with hoar. 
There are twelve octaves of waves known popularly a9 electro-magnetic. 
Longer than these are the wireless and radio waves occupying something like 
twelve octaves. Among the shorter waves having higher frequencies than 
those of visible light, are tho Ultra-Violet rays covering nearly three octaves. 
Beyond these are something like seven octaves of X-Rays. Any one of these 
radiations can now be produced, and in fact most of them have been 
brought under remarkable control and pressed into the service of man. The 
longest waves are used for commercial and social wireless purposes, and the 
shortest waves given out by Radium are used for medical purposes to cure 
the dreadful disease, cancer. 

“ The natural sources of light are obviously incandescent bodies, typical 
of whom are the sun and the stars. The vibrations of light emitted by the 
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sun aro most varied and of wonderful complexity. The sun and the stars 
are emitting countless quantities of energy. Of the sun’s energy, only two 
thousand millionth part reaches the earth, i.e M what we receive is an infini¬ 
tesimal amount of the energy emitted, and what we perceive by the eye is 
an infinitesimal amount of what we receive. The sun is regarded as the 
prime source of all energy, and it is recognised that a large number of 
chemical can bo started from radiant energy. The living animal takes as 
food the stored-up energy from the sun. 

Tho ultimate source of all radiant energy is found in the movement of 
ultimate units that go to constitute matter. These units are electrons and 
protons, which are very minute charges of positive and negative electricity. 
The possibility and indeed tho fact of the diversity of the world, as we 
know it, is supposed to be mainly a consequence of the varying combination 
of the two units. In the atoms of different substances the number and 
movement of the electrons are different. Owing to some unknown forces of 
attractions and repulsions, the normal pulsations change their orbits and 
consequently their frequencies. When an eloctron is jerked out of this orbit, 
and when it moves to an iuner orbit a quantity of energy is emitted, This 
energy is radiation. The most complicated question in connection with this, 
is to find the cause which ejects an electron. The subject is at this stage, 
a matter of great speculation. Of late however there has been brought to 
light a good deal of chemical evidence to account for the movements of 
electrons. The omission of radiation indicates a large amount of energy 
which is stored up inside an atom and naturally therefore such stores of 
energy cannot be found in all atoms. It is the property of only a small 
special class like radio-active atoms. 

Solar radiations that reach us consist of about 80 per cent of infra-red 
heat waves, 13 per cent of light waves, and only 7 per cout of ultra-violet 


waves. 

This is duo to tho fact that tho majority of ultra-violet rays aro absorbed 
by the thick atmosphere surrounding the earth. In tho late War, invisible 
ultra-violet rays were used successfully for signalling purposes. None except 
the parties concerned were aware of the despatch of signals. The signals 
were received only on a special screen fitted in telescopes and field-glasses. 

Although ultra-violet rays wore tho first kuown agency to set up a 
chemical reaction, it is recognised that chemical reaction takes place in tho 
presence of all radiations, visible and invisible. Those of short as well as 
those of long wave-longths are effective, only differing in quantity. A pecu¬ 
liarly interesting application of the ultra-violet ray is found in tho leather 
industry. There an exposure to radiations makes patent leather more deeply 
coloured and glossy. 

The sun has always been regarded as the prime source of radiant euergy. 
The knowledge of the purifying power of the sun is about as old as the 
human race. The effect of radiations on tissues and living cells aro very 
complex. The action of ultra-violet rays on the skin is very interesting. 
Considerable dilatation of the blood capillaries takes place. This relievos 
congestion of the deeper parts, and improves blood circulation in the exposed 
region. 

Radiations are oapable of destroying bacteria. Ono great use of this 
action is found in tho purification of water, Water can be tnado so stories 
that if fresh bacteria are added to water treated with ultraviolet rays within 
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hour 90 per cent of tho organism are killed. A most remarkable effect 

of tho rays is found in Rickets, where the harm done by bad-food, is 
neutralized by the oxposure of the body to radiations. Most of the ill-effects 
of deficient diet are delayed by exposure to sunlight, which contains seven 
per cent of ultra-violet rays. Human beings suffer from lack of sun light. 
Vegotations depend upon the sun for their proper growth. If sunlight is 
deficient, the vegetable part of our food suffers, and we in consequence. In 
a similar way cows in the larger towns are affected. This has an adverse 
influence on tho child’s life, in whose food, milk plays such an important 
part. The normal individual iu normal surroundings may net need oither of 
these radiations. But it is not an exaggeration that tho lives of the people 
in tho large towns are anything but normal. The cities are characterised by 
numberless tenements having no light at all, or very poor light, Citios 
are characterised by a large number of diseases and epidemics, with a high 
percentage of tuberculosis. Cities are also characterised by a large number 
of medical men who restore normal health by administering drugs. This may 
all be superfluous if only a sufficient supply of sunshine is guaranteed to 
rich and poor. Villagers in the country may bo ignorant. They may be poor 
and they may not have swallowed any drugs at all. But they are healthy 
in spite of their extreme poverty, because they have at their disposal an 
unlimited supply of tho sun’s energy. Their doctor is the most powerful and 
the most energetic of all doctors i.e., the sun. He cures them of their 
illness, and he does something more. He never lets them fall ill.” 

Meeting of Zoological Section. 

The Congress met again on the third day, the 4TH JANUARY. Tho 
presidential address was delivered in tho Section of Zoology by Dr. B. Sundara 
Raj, on “ A Neglected Aspect of Biology,” In the course of his address he 

said :— 

“ I cannot express, in adequate words, my sincere thanks for the signal 
honour yc*u have done me by electing me president of the Zoology Section of 
the Science Congress this year. My hesitation in accepting your gift was 
great. When I looked at the list of my distinguished predecessors, I was far 
from sure that I deserved the distinction you have so generously bestowed 
upon me. The accepted convention of this august assembly imposes upon mo 
the duty of delivering a presidential address on some aspect of the science 
we represent, which is of immediate interest and significance, not only to 
members of this section, but of other sections and to those of the general 
public who have an interest in Zoology, 

“ It is no light responsibility to be called upon to address a gathering of 
Indian Zoologists. The choice of a suitable subject has weighed upon mo 
heavily for a long time, especially as I found that others before mo had 
already dealt with those aspects of the subjeot with which I may claim prac¬ 
tical acquaintance. At least two presidents before me havo dealt with 
Fisheries and Oceanography ; aLd, though it is expected that the president 
should deal with some subject in which be has himself been interested, I have 
reluctantly to set aside my temptation to speak on that branch of zoological 
research. Further, I am in entire agreement with my distinguished prede¬ 
cessor, Lt'Ccl. Sewell that the presidential address should not be confined 
to any one particular branch of zoological research, but should deal with 
some aspect that has a general interest for all. I therefore crave your 
iidulfccijce for departing from the beaten track, and for choosing for to-day’s 
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discourse a theme which is of the very greatest importance and interest to 
humanity, oven though it may not be of immediate practical concern to any 
of my audience.” 

Proceeding ho said : “ It is true that as Biologists, we are concerned only 
with life ; but the life that we are concerned with in our researches, is 
life which has a phj 7 sical basis. Even the most elementary knowledge of 
Biology is sufficient to show that its subject matter is primarily concerned 
with the size, shape, ago and activities of living things which constitute 
organic phenomena. Of the character, that distinguish one species from 
another, tho most outstanding are the anatomical differences, that is differ¬ 
ences in shape and size, and tho physiological differences such as birth, 
growth, age, death, including tho nutritive, respiratory, excretory, and re¬ 
productive functions of tho organism. A1J these involve, without exception, 
physico-chemical properties and processes such as, size, shape, mass, motion, 
velocity, molecular and atomic structure, to all of which relativity has a 
direct and vital bearing. Therefore, tho application of tho principles of 
relativity to such physical phenomena of life becomes an imperative duty, if 
the full implications of Biological truth are to bo comprehended.” 

Concluding ho said : ” Wo are gradually led, step by stop to the view 
that both living and non-living things are far more intimately related than 
ever suspected before, and form a coherent whole or unity, Tho universe 
is appreciably one composite whole; and relativity would seem to have 
knit together tho aims, methods and concepts of all tho sciences on the ono 
hand, and oven of philosophy and metaphysics on tho other.” 

Tho Chemical Sectiou. 

Prof. S, S. Bbatnagar prosidod over tho chemical section and spoke on 
tho progress of chemical research in India. In course of tho paper he 
dwelt on the works of the late Sir Alexander Pedlar, F. E. S., Sir P. C. 
l\ay, Dr, N. E, Dhar and Sir J, C. Bose, Ho referred to the work 
of Prof. J, N. Mukhorjoe in this connection, and concluding said : “ Tho 
success of Professors Baman and Saha ought to be an object lesson to 
tho physical chemists in India, who should realise that with the imagination 
and versatility of intellect which they possess, they could have achieved 
very much more if their mathematical equipment had boon better than 
that provided for by the Indian universities when thoy were students. It 
is time that the educationists in India recognised tho importance of a 
b. ttor knowledge of mathematics for all students of physical scionco. Tho 
chomists themselves should come forward and loarn mathematics and 
advocate improvements in the teachiug of it in our univorsity curricula/ 

Psychology Section. 

Prof. West presided over the section of psychology and dealt with 
psychology and education. Summarising his paper he said : “ I havo shown 
you two diametrically opposed schools of educational psychology, tho ono 
emphasising the type, the other emphasising the individual growth. Tho 
essential functiou of the school as it exists to-day is to produce conformity of 
knowledge and skill which are the common needs of all. The fuuction of 
Educational Psychology here is to make the process of learning these nocea** 
sary things as efficient as possible. Tho more efficiently and expeditiously 
we are able to dispose of this uniform and inevitable part of education, tho 
more time and energy will remain for the free and more self satisfying part. 
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There is need for a type of this institution which shall give to the growing 
child the means and the opportunities for developing his own peculiar inter¬ 
ests. The more advanced experimental schools of the present day tend in 
this direction. For myself, I doubt whether it should be called a school save 
for mere etymology. I am doubtful whether it should even be in the samo 
building. It would perhaps be better to leave the traditional type of 
school to fulfil its traditional and very necessary function, and to develop 
this Dew type of institution untrammelled by precedents which are so far 
opposed to its nature and purpose. Man’s essentially constructive mind, in 
the past, found a great affinity to the work of a potter than to that of a 
gardener. Later there was’ a reaction to liberty and individuality. In some 
ways this has been found to be a misguided reaction ; and now education is 
in a state of flux, and Educational Psychology no less so. It is the task of 
the future, a task in which the schoolmaster and the psychologist and the 
parent must co-operate to reconcile and to delimit the spheres of these two 
equally necessary purposes in education. There is no country which has 
greater opportunities than India of contributing to this work, if it will but 
use them,” 

Prof. Chatterjee opined that the most immediately important problem 
was to detect the backward child, who impeded the progress in schools of 
the normal. 

Mr. A. K. Dutt said that only 6 per cent of the population was at 
school ; but only 20 per cent of that 6 per cent obtained litoracy. This was 
due to the failure in the schools to make separate provision for different grades 
of intelligence. 

Mr. Haridas Bhattacharya said that the rapid change from agricultura- 
lism to industrialism in India placed an increasing strain upon tho youth of 
Bengal. They could not adjust themselves to tho rapidly changing circums- 

Lt.-Col. Berkely Hill: It is economically unsound to make tho parent of 
the clever child pay for the education of tho dull. 

Dr. G. S. Bose referred to instances in which genius and mental defi¬ 
ciency were found in the samo family. 

Dr. West said that owing to the absence of any. effective system of 
primary education in the country the high schools contained a random group¬ 
ing of the whole population, covering tho full range from defective to super- 
normal. Most of the educational difficulties were due to tho fact that they 
wore endeavouring to give higher education in a foreign language suitable 
only to the supernormal. 

Mr. Hemchandra Banerjee described three languages of gestures inde¬ 
pendently evolved by dumbchildren, and tho deaf and dumb schools of 
Calcutta, Dacca and Barisal. In certain cases some signs had been.indepen¬ 
dently evolved in the three schools. Ho discussed how far these signs took 
the place of words in the thoughts and dreams of tho deaf mutes. 

Mr. A. K. Dutt gave an account of intelligence tests applied to Bengali 
children*. He concluded that owing to tho difficulty of discovery of the true 
age of Bengali children and owing to absence of schools for treatment of 
defectives, such tests were at present loss valuable than adult intelligence 
tests, used for the selection of candidates for admission to colleges. 

Mr. D. K. Chakrabarthi gave the results of enquiries made to deter¬ 
mine the" relative importance of various arithmetical processes in the actual 
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lires of adults living in Bengal, and discussed the significance of this research 
in reference to the framing of the curriculum. 

Mr. A, K. Dutt described the objective examination of school-subjects 
made by means of numerous questions requiring short answers and compared 
tho results with those of the traditional essay-type examination. Ho con¬ 
cluded that the objective examination was both more searching and more 
reliable. 

A resolution was passed by tho section urging the Central Government 
to organise research into tho problem of mental deficiency in India. 

“ Chemistry in Modern Warfare.” 

Prof. J. C. Ghosh delivered an interesting lecture on “ Chemistry in 
Modern Warfare.” Ho said tho initial success of the Germans in cap¬ 
turing tho fortresses in France and Belgium was duo to the use of high 
explosives. Theso explosives were manufactured with Nitric acid, as the 
basic chemical. Tho Gormans fearod that the English supremacy at sea 
would cut off supply to tho ordinance factories at Germany. Hence, their 
chemists at tho beginning of the present century devotod considerable 
attention to tho manufacture of nitric acid from Nitrogen in the air. The 
great success which the Gormans achieved when the War began, was by the 
free use of poisonous chemicals for tho destruction of enemy-soldiers and 
for making uninhabitable considerable tracts of country in tho enemy’s pos¬ 
session. Tho Germans used theso chemicals in tho yoar 1915 and large 
casualties occurred in the Canadian division and the connection between the 
French and British army on the western front wa9 almost snapped. Tho 
measures used by the British army consisted in the use of charcoal box- 
respirators as it had tho property of absoibing poisonous gas ; but at a later 
stage of the War when tho Germans used an extraordinary gas which produced 
temporary blindness, masks with big glasses for the protection of the eyes 
had to be used. In 1918, tho Gormans improved upon their gas warfare by 
using a solid compound of Arsenic which produced a violont sneezing effect. 

The gas defence therefore had to bo considerably improved and tho soldiers 
had to bo provided with complete Oxygen respirators. 

Anthropology Section. 

On tho 5TH JANUARY, in his presidential address before tho Section 
of Anthropology, Dr. S. B. Guha of the Zoological Survey of India, mentioned 
the chief gaps in the knowledge uf the racial history of India. He said tho 
Anthropological work carried on under Government initiative and private 
enterprise bad been, so long, mainly of a preliminary nature only. Tho 
time had come for a close and most intensive study. The problems brought 
to light wore of great complexity and could not be solved except by deeper 
researches. 

The most important of these problems so far the living population was 
concerned, were in the opinion of Dr. Guha, four, namely, (l) a thorough 
investigation among the aboriginal population of India to find out if there 
were traces of a truly Negrito element or not. Evidence on the question 
was conflicting, though the prevailing opinion did not seem to favour its 
existence. (2) A settlement of tho so-called Dravidian question. The term 
" Dravidian ” was linguistic, and included three distinct racial elements among 
its speakers, e.g., a Yeddah-Australoid type, a dark Mediterranean typo 
and a more or less mixed Alpine type. Tho last was "concentrated in the 
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West up to longitude 78 east and did not extend beyond latitude 12. 
It appeared merely to bo the southward extension of the Brachycophalic 
race seen along the Western littoral of India up to Guzrat. In the 
opinion of Dr. Guha it was an intrusive element in Southern India, and 
bad nothing to do with the race responsible for the introduction of the 
Dravidian language. In the absence of conclusive archaeological evidence, 
however, nothing more could be postulated than the probability that 
the Mediterranean type was also an alien element, which came in with 
Sanskrit culture. If that view was finally borne out, then the original racial 
type of the Dravidian people would come to bo the Vcddah-Australoid typo 
as Risley and Turner had supposed. The third problem to bo investigated 
was how far the element dominant in the Punjab and North-Western India 
extended eastwards. Did it really stop at the boundaries of the Punjab or 
did the ma n type in the United Provinces belong fundamentally to that 
category ? The evidence was not conclusive, and further investigation was 
necessary. 

The other problem was the study of the distribution of the Brachyco¬ 
phalic type in India. As already noticed it was present along the western 
borders of India, but the question was whether it extended through Central 
India to Bengal. The Mongolian origin of the dominant typo in Bengal, 
as attributed by Risley was, in the opinion of Dr. Guha, entirely erroneous, 
for the typical Mongolian characters did not occur in Bengal. Besides, 
b.th culturally and physically, the Bengali Brachycophalic type was linked 
up with that of Bombay whose original immigration probably dated back from 
some unrecorded very early times. Finally, from whatever standpoint it 
was approached, the proper reconstruction of the racial history of India was 
not possible unless a thorough search was made for the remains of the pre¬ 
historic inhabitants in the extensive archaeological sites seen throughout India. 

In the past, research in Indian archaeology meant only the reading of 
inscriptions. Fortunately the recent discoveries in the Indus Valley and 
their direct supervision under the present Director-General of Archaeology 
boded well for the future, and there was no doubt that important branch of 
knowledge would proceed on the proper scientific lines, which would help 
gradually in tho correct reconstruction of the racial history of India. 

After the presidential address, Mr. K-. N. Chatterjoe, (Calcutta), read 
a paper on the use of nose-ornaments in India. Several other papors wore 
also read and discussed. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy (Ranchi) road a paper about tho 
primitive religion in Chotanagpore criticising the conception of Sir Herbert 

Risely. , 

Dr. Kalidas Nag (Calcutta) discussed India s contributions to tho culture 


of Indonesia. 

Dr. B. Prasad read a paper on “ a primitive typo of boat used in E. 
Bengal ” and compared it with the buffalo skin rafts, which are used in other 
parts of India as substitutes for boats. 

Mr. Ramaprasad read a paper on culture contact in ancient India, and 
showed that possibly the caste-ban originated bocauso of differences in culture. 

Geology Section. 

The Geology Section met under tho presidency of Prof. H. C. Das 
Gupta. , Among those present wore Dr. Simousen, General President, Rai 
Bahadur Chunilal Bose, and Dr. Pilgrim. 
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Prof. Das Gupta in his presidential address said that Geology as a 
.cionce had not had the same amount of encouragement at the hands of the 
University authorities as some might have expected. It was pointed out by 
him that the general public very often failed to realise the importance of 
Geology as a pure science. He reforred to the speech delivered by Sir 
Thomas Holland in 1926, wherein Sir Thomas pointed out the neglect of the 
science. The speaker appealed to the educational authorities in India to 
consider seriously the remarks of Sir Thomas Holland, and give Geology a 
place in the university studios that rightly belonged to it, to equip the 
Geology departments with men and money, and afford facilities to the teachers 
that they might carry on their two-fold duty of training up the students and 
carrying on research. 

Ho concluded his address by saying “ Hopeful indications are already 
on the horizon, and I am quite confident that if the university and other 
educational authorities do not fail to encourage the teachers of Geology in 
every possible way, the teachers will also not fail in their turn to contribute 
their quota to the investigation of the geological problems of this couutry. 

Psychology Section. 

In the psychology section, Mr. Haripada read a paper on the problem 
of Hindu-Moslem unity. Ho suggested that the culture of any people was 
the outward presentation of certain fundamental ideals which wore rooted' 
in the unconscious mind. Ho said that on historical grounds, it was to be 
expectod that the Hindus and Moslems should possess essentially different 
attitudes towards the mother-country. The increase of political self-cons¬ 
ciousness had tended to emphasise the difference. He emphasised the 
importance of inter-communal social intercourse, and inter-communal dinners 
as preventive measures. He suggested that eating together possessed a 
special psychological significance. 

In the discussion which followed Prof. Chatter]ee referred to the educa¬ 
tional aspect of the problem and deplored the organisation of education on 
a communal basis. Dr. N. N. Sen Gupta omphasised the importance of a 
study of the causes of the conflict in the light of Social Psychology. 

Lt, Col. Berkeley Hill said that the crux of any sociological problem 
associated with such intense emotion must lie in the unconscious mind. 
Those who relied upon merely cultural and educational measures to mitigate 
the communal tension, wore doomed to disappointment. Such moasures wore 
not likely to touch or influence the unconscious mind. 

Botany Section. 

In the Section of Botany, the President Prof. Parthasarathy Iyengar, 
delivered his address on Tuesday, the 3rd January. In his address ho 
summarised the work done on Indian Algae from 1830 up to the present 
time, and stated that although the work was fairly considerable, there 
was still plenty of scope for further research. The address appealed to 
the Botanists of India, to devote more attention to that group of lower 
plants, as many of the important problem's relating to higher plants 
and animals were more easy of solution through study of the lower plants, 
the conditions of life in Algae being less complex and more easy of 
control for purposes of experimentation than in the case of higher 
plants.^ One of the many lines of research which might be profitably followed 
in India was the study of soil Algae. The proper functioning of the Bacteria 
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depended a great deal on their association with the soil Algae. The inter¬ 
esting problem of I geographical distribution of Algae was discussed. Finally 
the advance made in other countries on the Cytology of Algae was discussed. 

The need for intensive research in that direction by Indian Botanists was 
stressed as its study besides being scientifically interesting had an economic 

interest as well. . „ 

“ Inheritance in Plants. 

In the evening, Dr. M. A. Sampathkumaran of ; Bangalore, delivered a 
popular lecture on “ Inheritance in Plants and Animals . 

Both the morphological and cytological changes that take place in 
progeny were illustrated. Those laws of inheritance, tho lecturer said,, could 
be applied to the cultivated plants and domestic animals. In all the civilised 
countries where agriculture and animal husbandry were improved every day, 
those scientific laws were taken advantage of and many diseases of plants 
and animals were eradicated. He explained that even in human inheritance, 
the application of those laws could be instanced in the oase of certain diseases 
like Epilepsy, Insanity, feeble-mindedness and congenital deafness. The 
lecturer made an appeal for improving human population by enacting better 
marriage-laws, and freeing the world from tho offspring of those that suffered 
from such diseases. Considerations of wealth and social position should 
play no part in the contracting of marriage alliances, but on the other hand 
they should be physical, moral and mental. 

Chemical Industry in India. 

At the sitting of the Congress on the 6TH JANUARY, tho annual moot¬ 
ings of the Indian Chemical Society, Indian Botanical Society and the Indian 
Psychological Association were held. 

The meeting of the Indian Chemical Society was hold at the Presidency 
College, under the presidency of Prof. Gilbert J. Fowler, Director, Cawnpore 
Technological Institute. Among those present were Dr. P. C. Roy, Dr. J. C. 
Ghosh, Dr. Bhatnagar, Dr. J. N. Mookerjee, Mr. Stapleton and Mr. Smith. 
There were assembled about 500 persons, mostly chemists and students of 
Chemistry. 

Dr. Fowler delivered a very interesting lecture on Chemistry in the 
Service of India.” In the course of his lecture, he said that in India untold 
millions were eaking out a bare living on tho verge of starvation. The 
poverty trouble was not confined to the tillers of the soil. The difficulties 
of tho Indian middle class were well-known. How chemistry could help in 
the solution of that problem and how in tho solution of that problem Indiau 
chemists could help themselves was tho subject which ho desired them to 

consider. . 

Ho continued : “ At this point I should like to emphasise what has 
been so well stated by Sir P. C. Ray in his note to tho report of tho Thorpe 
Commission, that chemistry in the service of India does not necessarily mean 
tho same thing as Indians in tho Chein'cal Service. Until an increasing 
number of Indian students of chemistry are able to earn a living outside of 
appointments under tho Government or outside of subordinate positions in 
large business concerns, the problems will not bo solved j nor will the chemical 
science bo really applied to the service of this country in any effective way. 
Moreover, year by year, more and more young students of Chemistry are 
being turned out in increasing numbers by tho universities and technical 
institutes. •> 
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All of thoso cannot expect to find Government posts. Already warning 
voices have been heard from the commercial world that the existing mills 
and factories are nearing saturation point so far as the employment of chemists 
is concerned. Moreover, many of those who are employed cannot be termed 
anything more than analysts whose prospects are necessarily limited. .On 
the othor band, those of a wido-training who can claim to be technical chemists, 
or at any rate would become such, if given opportunity, have great difficulty 
in obtaining suitable employment. Some especially brilliant men have, to my 
great regret, forsaken the profession for lucrative employment elsewhere. 

To arrive at some remedy for this state of aifairs, we may perhaps usefully 
consider the situation systematically under the following heads : (l) industrial 
conditions in India, (2) chemical education in India, (3) existing outlets for 
chemical students and (4) future developments. 

We have to bear constantly in mind the fact that industries nearly always 
have began as arts ; and, it is only after a certain stage of development has 
been reached that the assistance of advanced science is called for. Metallurgy 
has now been applied on a vast scale and in an industrially developed country 
affords employment for many specially trained men. But outside of Jamshed- 
pore, how many such openings are in India? Nevertheless, excellent steel 
was made in Sheffield before the advont of the chemist maiuly because a large 
population of labourers had grown up in whom the knowledge of iron and 
steel production and working was inbred. 

Until the chemist is able not only to give scientific descriptions, but 
also to bo responsible for the actual control of the technical process, possibly 
the illiterate workman, who can actually do things, is the more valuable 
individual. Industries come into existence, and carry on, at any rate, to 
some profit before thinking about chemists. Therefore, the chemist has to 
prove his value to the manufacturer. I am as certain as ever that no serious 
progress can be made in application of science to industry in tho absence of 
men who possess this technical sense. On the other hand it has become clear 
that development in India of large-scale manufacturing industries, requiring 
tho service of such men, will be at a much slower rate than wa9 at one time 
thought likely, owing to the absence of an industrial population such as I 
have referred to in the case of Sheffield. I feel therefore that tho indus* 
trialisation of India must come gradually by careful utilisation of the material 
obtainable. The material we are primarily concerned with is tho Indian 
chemist, which brings to our second matter for consideration. 

Speaking in Calcutta, there is no temptation to question the ability of 
Indians to carry out scientific research of the highest order. It is sufficient 
to mention the names of Sir J. C. Bose, Dr. Ray and Prof. Raman. I fool 
stroDgly that the whole programme of tho teaching of science in our schools 
and colleges needs revision in the direction of a greater sense of reality. 
What is required is something of the nature of what used to bo called 
Natural Philosophy, which might bo defined as the illustration of scientific 
principles from the world wo live in. Such a course was to bo found in an 
excellent handbook for French schools by Paul Bert in which wore given in 
a most interesting fashion, with copious illustrations, tho eloments of Botany, 
Zoology, Physics and Chemistry. 

It is encouraging to find from the statistics in my possession that, 
although the proportion of chemical students turning to teaching of Govern¬ 
ment service is still high, there is a distinct iucreaso, of late years, iu the 
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number of those engaged in manufacturing industries. A Dumber of manu¬ 
facturing concerns have recently employed a trained ohemist for the first 
time and have found that he has more than earned his salary. There is a 
large opening for scientifically trained commercial travellers to develop the 
demand for the products of chemical and kindred industries. Tho extraordi¬ 
nary success of tho advertising campaign of the Tea Planters’ Association 
should stimulate the like enterprise in other directions. I look for a groat 
increase in chemical work in connection with agriculture as soon as tho 
Royal Commission has reported. . 

Every man who can start a paying industry, and carry it on, by his own 
initiative, is doing the very finest service to his country, as well as building up 
a happy and independent career for himself. Here will be the tost of the 
reality of the training which our schools and colleges can give, not necessa¬ 
rily a training sufficient to qualify for immediate financial responsibility in 
industry, bat at any rate a training in essentials and in the right attitude .of 
mind. It has been said that the young subaltern on receiving his commis¬ 
sion is not expected to perform the duties of a general, or to bo able to 
dev iso schemes of strategy and tactics ; but at least ho should bo able to 
deliver a squad of men at a given place, punctually at a given time. 

It is this quality of trustworthiness that, more than anything else,. is 
required of tho budding industrialist. I would urge, that tho Indian chomist 
has an unlimited field for bis energies. It seems impossible to conceive that 
such a fascinating work could, for a moment, be deemed derogatory to social 
dignity. Unintelligent, monotonous toil may be felt to bo unworthy of so- 
called educated people, but such work afford possibilities of great increase 
of material wealth to tho individual, and to those associated with him and 
ultimately to the whole country. ,; 

Chemical Society's Report. 

The report of tho Chemical Society which was adopted showed that it 
had a unique record of rapid progress mado within the space of threo years 
and a half. It had 400 members on its rolls.. Its journal, as. was evident 
from the fact that all the papers were abstracted in leading chemical journals 
all over the world, bad an international status. The society had two sec¬ 
tions, one at Lahore and the other at Bombay. The Bombay section owed 
its existence mainly to Dr. M. Mulla Prasad, Tho Lahore section owed 
existence to Mr. Bhatnagar. The Chemical Society of the Presidency College 
owed its present position to tho strenuous work of tho rotiring secretary, 
Dr. N. Mookerjee, who was sloected Vice-President in the place of Dr. J. L. 

Simonsen. , , f , 

A resolution was passed expressing deep regret at the tleatn ot sir 
Ganga Bam and offering condolences to tbe bereaved family. This was 
carried, all the members standing, 

Discussion on “ Power - Alcohol.’ 1 

Prof. H. K. Sen of the University College of Science, read a paper on 
“ Power Alcohol.” Two natural products of the province of Bengal wore 1 
Gangwe and Water Hyacinth. The former was a tree growing very abun¬ 
dantly in Sunderbans and the cheapest wood in the market. There were at 
least 100 tons of sawdust available from tho saw mills of the city. By 
introducing proper forestry regulations the growth of the tree in the forests 
could be maintained pereuially. Prof. Sen obtained 30-40 gallons of Alcohol 
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from a ton of Gangwe sawdust. The usual figure obtained with other varie¬ 
ties in other countries was in the region of 20-22 gallons. The coat of 
production per gallon of spirit was shown to be 6'05 annas, which pointed 
therefore to a great prospect for the industry in the province. It was 
also stated that the Union Distillory of Calcutta managed bv Dr. Bose’s 
Laboratory were arranging to erect an experimental plant to give the process 
a large-scale trial. The chemical interest of the problem was also groat, as 
the work would bring out certain results of fundamental interest in Cellulose 
Chemistry. 

Tho water hyacinth, the other natural product of the province, for 
destruction of which tho Government and tho people wore so anxious, was 
found to yield good results. Tho method adopted by Prof. Sen differed from 
that followed previously. 

A large number of distinguished gentlemen took part in the discussion 
that followed, amongst whom were noticed Dr. Chunilal Bose, Dr. P. Noyogi, 
Dr. Pandya of tho Agra University, Dr. A. C. Sarkar, Dr. N. N. Goswami, 
Dr. J. K. Choudhuri of Dacca, Mr. J. N. Dutta of Sylhet and others. 

Dr. Panchanan Neyogi asked if the collection of water hyacinth would 
bo feasible to which the author replied in the affirmative from certain statis- 
tics both local and foreign. Ho emphasised however, upon the need for 
careful organisation. Dr. Sarkar also expressed a similar view. 

President Bhatnagar in his closirg remarks said that it was a proud 
privilege to preside over tho Calcutta sitting, as Calcutta might be called 
tho cradle of chemical investigation, of which Sir P. C. Ray was tho prosi¬ 
ding nurso. Ho camo not to preside, but to carry inspiration homo. 
He thanked the members for thoir courtesy and consideration, and assured 
them all that his feeling of obligation was deep. He thanked the members 
once again and declared the session of tho section over. 


Calcutta Session Concluded. 

Tbo fifteenth session of the Indian Science Congress concluded on tho 
7TH JANUARY. The Congress opened on Monday and continued its sittings 
till this afternoon. 

In tho section of Chemistry alono, more than 140 papers of high 
technical value were read and discussed. Calcutta contributed a large number 
of them, with Madras and Bombay coming second. 

The section of Mathematics aud Physics, presided over by Dr. Hunter 
contributed 81 papers. Allahabad and Calcutta submitted more papers than 
any other centre in this section. 

The seel ion of Psychology attracted about 23 papers. Dr. Michael P, 
West presided. 

The section of Agriculture, presided over by Rao Saheb Venlcataramao, 
attracted 34 papers, as compared with the very meagre number in the first 
session of the Congress. 

44 papers were submitted in tho Zoology section of tho Congress, pre¬ 
sided over by Dr. Sundar Raj, Allahabad contributed more papers in this 
branch than any other single place, with Calcutta as the second best, 

Mysore and Southern India and the Punjab submitted a largo number 
of papers in the Botany section. 

Dr, B. S. Guha, formerly of the Calcutta University and at^ present of 
the Geological Survey of India, presided over tho sootio'n of Anthropology, 
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which attracted moro than 50 papers. Mr. S. S. Metha of Bombay read an 
interesting paper on Indian and Roman marriage ceremonies compared.” 

Thirty six papers were read in the Geology section, many of which 
contributed much to this branch of Science and greatly added to the possi¬ 
bility of industrial expansion and commercial development. A paper on the 
iron resources of Mandi State by Dr. S. K. Roy was read by Mr. Maitra. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the contribution of the 
Geological section of the Science Congress was considerable. In this connec¬ 
tion the remark of Dr. Formor of the Geological Survey of India may be 
mentioned, who stated that so long the popular idea was that it was only 
the Geological Survey of India who contributed to the sum total of geological 
research and advancement, but it was now seen from the number of papers 
read during this session, that people other than those connected with tho 
Survey had no small share in tho development of the science. 

In rising to offer a vote of thanks to the chair, Prof. K. K. Mathur, 
of the Benares Hindu University, said that thanks were due to the President 
Prof. H. S. Das Gupta, not only for making tho present meeting a success, 
but also for the manner in which be had worked for tho advancement of 
Geology in India. Tho Congress thon came to an end. 


The Indian Economic Conference, 

The eleventh session of the Indian Economic Conference commenced at the 
Lucknow University Hall under the presidentship of Mr. M. H. Darling on the 
3rd January, 1928 and continued till the next two days. Dr. CAMERON, Chair¬ 
man, Reception Committee, in a speech showed the dangers of over-simplification 
in a science which dealt with human life, and ironically alluded to that objection¬ 
able monster, the economic man, and all the soulless doctrines against which 
Carlyle and Ruskin vigorously protested. At Lucknow the Professor of Economics, 
lie said, had taken up a very decided line in endeavouring to keep her teaching 
ol the subject in closest contact with the real world, while the Post Graduate 
students were engaged in regional surveys in the villages of Oudh and were 
accumulating material that might be useful. 

Agricultural Position. 

The Hon’ble Rai Rajesvvar Bali, Minister of Education opened the Con¬ 
ference with a long speech in the course of which he examined the agricultural 
position of the United Provinces. The introduction of a crop like wheat by canal 
irrigation into wide areas where it was unfamiliar had been perhaps the most 
phenomenal agricultural improvement in the whole of India. They were also 
not unfamiliar with the deterioration of farming methods and practices which 
an excessive use of canal water had brought about. He hoped that before long 
there would develop at the Lucknow University a really efficient school of Indian 
agricultural economics under the control of Dr. Mukerjee. He pointed out the 
difficulties of consolidation schemes, which did not take into account the present 
system of rotation on different areas in the village and also touched on the 
gravity of the cattle problem. In the end he deplored the conflict between the 
modern ideal of economic efficiency and India’s cherished social values and 
ideals, and emphasised that economic activity must be brought before the August 
tribunal of supreme values, the true, the good and the beautiful. 

Economics and Ethics. 

Mr. M. H, DARLING in his presidential speech discussed the relations of 
economics with ethics and sociology and constantly referred to his wide personal 




knowledge of the economic life of the Punjab peasantry. He explained how the 
leading religions could not ignore vital economic issues and illustrated how mono¬ 
theism in Islam had not opposed the idea that “ where is water, there is God,” and 
how the injunctions as regards the irreligiousness of charging interest had not 
been scrupulously followed by the Punjabi Mahomedans. The Hindus similarly no 
longer maintained disabled and useless cattle on religious grounds, while the 
Sikhs were also changing their outlook, for example, towards birth control. In 
the end he suggested that the gospel of sufficiency and service should be 
preached to the peasant and sufficiency should include food, cleanliness, health, 
education and a more abuntant life. 

Co-operative Marketting. 

Dr. H. SINHA in an interesting paper on co-operative marketting showed 
how the small holding and poverty of the cultivator necessitated a large number 
of middleman. Corrupt weighing, malpractices on account of different measures 
of weight, as also arbitrary deductions are-quite common. He also examined 
the difficulties of co-operative sale for cotton and jute in India, and included by 
emphasising the need of local investigation into marketting conditions especially 
in regions where commercial crops are important. 

Long Term Mortgage. 

Dr. J. C. SINHA, Dacca University, in his paper pleaded for long term mort¬ 
gage credit for peasants on a co-operative basis. This might be run, he urged, 
as a separate department of Central Banks as the advantages of efficient 
management would outweigh the disadvantages. 

Elasticity of Funds. 

Mr. P. N. BANERJEE, Calcutta University, also dwelt upon the importance of 
elasticity of funds and proper facilities of long term credit for the cultivator. 
He alluded to the Irish Agriculture Credit Co-operative, which seeks to mobilise 
credit for use among the peasantry and also suggested the inclusion of a pro¬ 
vision giving facilities for long term credit to co-operative organisations in the 
Reserve Bank Bill. 

Compulsion in Rural Areas. 

Mr. S. Kesava IYENGAR, Nizam’s College, pleaded for compulsion in rural 
areas to deal with the problems of health, construction and repairs of roads, 
maintenance of tanks and well for irrigation etc. and referred to the provisions 
of the Mysore Village Panchayet Regulation in this connection. 

Agricultural Problems. 

The SECOND DAY of the conference was devoted to the problems of agricul¬ 
ture. Dr. Radhakamal MUKERJEE showed by an examination of agricultural 
statistics that the canals in the Upper Ganges Valley could hardly withstand the 
effects of a bad monsoon. In the more recent famine years there was a sudden 
shrinkage of areas irrigated from wells below the normal and instead of an expan¬ 
sion of canal irrigated areas there was rather an opposite tendency. The canals 
in years of normal rainfall had to serve such wide cultivated areas that it was im¬ 
possible during drought to provide an adequate supply of water. The decreasing 
insistence which irrigation works now offer against the fluctuations of rainfall 
supports the fear that some of the world’s greatest engineering schemes have 
biought about a prosperity phenomenal no doubt, but exhibiting to some extent 
the nature of the mushroom growth under unfavourable natural conditions. Dr. 
Mukherjee showed the precariousness of agriculture by classifying the districts 
and comparing them with the percentages of irrigated area. He grouped 
the semi-protected districts of the province in a black list so far as liability 
to famines is concerned in the following manner; Agra, Muttra, Farrukhabad, 
Etah, Jhansi, Aligarh, Eta wall. All these districts had exibited declining con¬ 
ditions and lost in numbers as revealed by the censuses. 

Double Cropping. 

Mr. B. N. GANGULI, Dacca University, showed that double cropping and a 
high density of population co-exist and explained how soil, canal or x^ell irriga • 
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tion governed a more intensive farming in different areas of the Gangetic Plain. 
The tendency to resort to more elaborate double cropping was really a sign of 
agricultural property, and acts as a safety valve under the pressure of an 
excessive population. 

Demonstration Farms. 


Mr. Bhatnagar, Allahabad University, pleadad for a net work of demonstra¬ 
tion farms in the villages and a careful local examination of farm practices and 
methods for the improvement of agriculture. 

Social Economics. 

On the THIRD DAY’S sitting the scope of social economics and farms of 
social insurance were discussed. The Rev. James Kellock, Bombay, examined 
the necessity of bringing economics into close touch with ethical ideals, and 
suggested the consideration of economic factors of amelioration as the scope of 
social economics. 

Mr. K. B. Madhava, Mysore University, examined the various forms of social 
insurance in vogue in Germany and England and pleaded for the creation of a 
Separate department like the Government Actuary’s Department. 

Group Insurance. * 

Mr. D. P. Mukerjee, Lucknow University, pleaded for group insurance 
among the Indian masses utilising the caste, punchayet and other community 
organisations. Pie stressed that the community spirit was very much alive and 
might be utilised in forms of insurance experts to support his contention. 

Central Banking. 

The proceedings closed in the afternoon. Principal Findlay SHIRRAS read 
a paper on the fundamental principles of a Central Bank with special reference 
to the proposed Reserve Bank of India. Prof. Shirras made it clear, at the 
outset, that he wished to discuss the question from a purely scientific spirit 
because, in his opinion, discussion on the reserve bank had hitherto been 
unnecessarily complicated by importing political considerations. He enu¬ 
merated ten principles which he considered essential for central bank, the 
chief of which were, (i) sole power of note issue, (2) liquidating of resources, (3) 
freedom from Government and political influences, (4) rediscounting facilities, 
and (5) concentration of gold reserves. Referring to the question of gold 
reserves he suggested that not only should there be a reserve for note issue, but 
there should be a reserve for deposits also, as was the practice in the Federa 1 
Reserve Bank. 

A lively discussion followed Prof. Shirras’ speech, in which Principal Tannon 
of Bombay, Prof. Duraiswami Aiyar of Madras, Mr. B. T. Thakur of Lucknow, 

Dr. Banerjee of Calcutta and Dr. Sinha of Dacca all took part. 

The consensus of opinion was that a Reserve Bank was absolutely necessary 
in the economic interests of India and that it should be free from political and 
state interference. 


Mr. THAKUR was emphatically in favour of a shareholders’ bank on econo¬ 
mic grounds, the chief of which continuity of policy and creation of a live interest 
in the electorate. An important safeguard suggested by him was the constitution 
of two classes of shares, one for Indians and the other for non-Indians without 
the right of transfer. 

Prof. Batheja said that the importance and urgency of the Reserve Bank 
was so great that there was no occasion for a war of words. It was possible to 
arrive at a satisfactory constitution, both under the State Bank and shareholders’ 
scheme, eliminating the undesirable features which were at present associated 
witheithe scheme. 

After this the Conference came to an end. Prof. Kale of Poona was elected 
President of the Economic Association for the current year. It was decided 
to hold the next session of the Conference at Mysore. 
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Women’s Educational Conference. 

Amidst impressive scenes the All-India Women’s Conference on Educational Reform 
opened at the Royal Cinema Hall, Njw Delhi on the 7TH FEBRUARY 1928. A large 
gathering of distinguished ladie 3 and gentlemen was present. 

On arrival fl. E. Lady Irwin was received by Mrs. Das, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, who presented the members of the Standing Committee of the Conference to 
her, Hor Excellency, accompanied by the Begun Mother of Bhopal, then proceeded to the 
dais, and was accorded a rousing ovation by the ladies assembled. 

The hall presented a picturesque scene. Special arrangements had been made in the 
gallery for purdah ladies. About 150 delegates from all parties of the country attended. 

The visitors included Sir John Simon, Lord Burnham, Mrs. Naidu, the Princess of 
Baroda, the Rani of Mandi, Mrs. K. C, Boy, Mrs, Coatman, Mr. Chatterjee, Mrs. Sarla Devi 
Choudhrani, Mrs. Nehru, Sir Mahomed HabibulTah, Mr. S. R. Das, Mr. Stow, Sir Sau- 
karan Nair, Prince Akram Hussain, Sir Abdul Qayum, Nawab Mehr Shah, Sir Zulfiqar 
Ali Khan, Mr. Khaparde, Raja Sir Rarapal Singh, Sir Phiroze Sethna, Col. Gidney, Mr, 
Harbilas Sarda, Mr. Kunzru, Mr. Fazal Rahimtulla and Raja Ghaznafarali Khan. 

Lady Irwin was profusely garlanded by Mrs. S. R, Das. The proceedings com¬ 
menced with prayers from the Vedas, the Bible and the Koran welcoming Her Excellency 
and delegates. 

The Welcome Address. 

Mrs. S. R. Das, welcoming the delegates on behalf of the Reception Committee said : — 

At the outset l must apologise to you for the many shortcomings in our arrangements 
for your comfort, Delhi ia a place of distances and some of us reside in the Old City and 
some six miles away in New Delhi. Our resources are also limited , but I can assure you 
we have spared no painB to make your sojourn amid us as happy and comfortable as 
possible. We are grateful to you, sister delegates, for the long journeys you have under¬ 
taken to help us to make the Conference a success. It is a good augury for the future 
of women’s education that so many ladies, even purdah ladies, are showing snch keen 
interest that the discomfort of travelling long distances has not detained them from being 
present to-day. I am sure in the interest you are taking in the objects of the Conference 
you will overlook the discomforts you may be put to by the mistakes in our arrangements. 

It is not necessary for me to make any elaborate mention of places of interest, both histo¬ 
rical and modern, to be seen in Delhi. Arrangements have been Dade for you to see 
some of the sites of Delhi both old and new ; and I trust that that pleasure will be some 
compensation for all your troubles. 

We arc very grateful to Her Excellency Lady Irwin for so graciously consenting in 
spite of her numerous engagements to op m the Conference to-day. Her presence here is 
a source of great encouragement to us. We hope to hear from her message what woman 
can do for her country and what part a woman can play in bringing up her sons to 
right ideas of citiienship and in bringing up the daughters as capable mothers and com¬ 
panions to their husbands. We are peculiarly fortunate in having Her Highness the 
Begum Mother of Bhopal to preside over our deliberations She has taken a lifelong inter¬ 
est in education ; and to-day she is at the head of one of the important universities in 
India. She is the only woman who is the Chancellor of an Indian University. In her 
own beautiful city of Bhopal, she has founded schools for the education of girls, where 
you will find the very latest methods employed. We are confident that under her wise 
and able guidance we Bhall achieve success in our deliberations. 

Delhi has never seen such a gathering of women from all parts of India interested in 
their educational needs. The ancient and historic city of Delhi where they are meeting 
and which has been the capital of both Hindu and Mnhomedan Kingdoms will serve to 
remind us, in our march towards progress, of our traditional culture, which must always 
be the foundation on which further progress must be based. The appalling illiteracy now 
among our women is partly due to the lack of facilities and partly to the apathy of 
parents, This apathy is however gradually disappearing. A very general deBiie on the 
part of parents to educate their girls is now clearly discernible. This is just the time for 
us to meet and decide upon the kind of education which should be imparted to our girls, 

A few years hence, when parents have become accustomed to their girls being educated 
on the same lines as their boys it might be too late to persuade them to follow a course 
of study more suitable for girls. We are at the parting of the ways, when we nqu.st take 
steps to steer in the right direction of our girls. I hope and pray that this Conference 
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which has brought together the women of all castes and creeds, will help towards the 
unity af India, Many speakers will deal with the different questions which will arise for 
our decision and we are all anxious to hear Her Excellency Lady Irwin. On behalf of 
the Reception Conmittee once again I offer Your Excellency a hearty welcome. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya then read messages from the Maharams of Baroda 
and Sangli. The former drew attention to the legislation that had been passed in Kashmir 
and Baroda whereby the marriageable age for girls had been fixed at 15, and she hoped 
other parts of India would follow the example set by the two States. 

The Secretary’s Report. 

The Honorary Secretary then read the report for 1927-28. During the period under 
review the Conference, she reported, had come to be a force and a power, and had revi¬ 
vified women’s whole consciousness and given womanhood a status of its own. The 
modern system of education seemed something which was quite apart from the real and 
intimate life of the students and particularly girls. It seemed to ill-fit them for either 
domestic or public work. As a result of Mrs. M. Cousins’ labours, 22 constituent Confer¬ 
ences were held all over the country. Various resolutions of immense importance were 

passed, and a memorandum of women’s demands formulated. The Conference bad defined 
Education as the training which would enable the child or individual to develop his or 
her latent capacities to their fullest extent for the service of humanity. It laid great 

stress on the necessity of placing before the students high ideals of social service, with a 

spiritual atmosphere as the back ground. It demanded compulsory primary education, 
and the introduction of physical training and the promotion of spiritual cultuic in schools 
in addition to mental. The Conference also sought to widen the scope of the university 
courses by introducing fine arts, social science, advanced domestic science journalism and 
architecture. They were quite convinced that if they were to ay a really strong founda¬ 
tion and bring about an appreciable change in the who.e system of education, women 
must begin to get greater representation on all educational and local bodies that controlled 
education, as also on administrative bodies. One of the main activities the Conference 
undertook was to secure support for the Child Marriage Bill, bot now ^ )e ° c 1 j ng . , L ^ 
the Legislative Assembly. Signatures in favour of the bills had been collected and 

Guierat alone contributed nearly ten thousand. , T . . .. .. 

The Rani of Mandi after eulogising the service of Lady Irwin in the cause of the 

welfare of Indian women, requested her to open the Conference. 

Lady Irwin’s Speech. 

Lady Irwin, declaring the Conference open, spoks as follows 

I deem it an honour to have been asked to-day to open this great Conference, the 
second of its kind to be held in India, and 1 hope a forerunner of many more in the years 
to come. Its very existence is a sigh that India is now (as she is doing in so many other 
spheres) also taking her part in the great world movement for the advancement of women s 

education, , , . . .. .. 

A decade or so ago, the Government of India took into their serious comideration 

the education of girls, and in a resolution then issued they commented upon the lack of 
zeal for girls’education and the need for the co-operation of women, Ihis Conference, 
commanding as it does a widespread influence and numbering among its supporters 
members from all parts of this country, is only one of the many indications that the co¬ 
operation of women in the work of educating the girls in India, has not been sought by 

the Government in vain. It is essential, if we are to accomplish results in this field of 

education, that we should arc very clearly what we desire to do ; and for this purpose 
we must keep constantly before our eyes what we conceive to be the test and goal of real 

education. „ „ 

True Aim of Education. 

There arc plenty of people in the world to-day who, with most praiseworthy motives, 

are tempted to confound education with the mere acquisition of a certain amount of 

knowledge, and to pursue information as such for its own sake, forgetting that, valuable 
as information is, it is only a means to an end which is Widor and de ®P er ^^ 
Literacy is valuable. Wo rightly desiro to pursue knowledge, but. al theBc things aie at 

beBt of little worth unless they are brought into the service of human life and chaiactjr. 
This must be the real goal of educational effort, and since therefore the purpose of edu¬ 
cation. in its truest sense, is not only the acquirement of knowledge, but the training of 
character, mind and body as an equipment for the great school of life, women must 

essentially be given a training which will help them to be an influence for good und beauty 

in their homes and in the wide sphere which their personality may reach. 



LADY IRWIN’S SPEECH 

I have already realised, in my short time in India, how deep and far-reaching is the 
influence of women. They are the repository of tradition; and long may they coutinue 
to be so. They must not be bliud leaders of the blind, but tbe bringers of light, of 
courage and of hope, an i it is th“ir work to wed what, is best of the old to what is best 
of the new. 1 feel sure that our object should be to give an education which will make 
woman more useful and happier in her hora^, and not one that will drive her out of it. 

To the mothers in India, perhaps, even more than in some other countries, is left 
the forming of their children’s character, particularly during those early years, when the 
mind is open to deep and lasting impressions. What must be the effect upon the child, 
boy, or girl, of a mother who is not even literate ? 

It is distressing to discover the high proportion of girls who learn to read and vvrite 
at school, but who at an immature age arc claimed by domestic duties or early marriage, 
before they are sufficiently proficient even to retain the elementary knowledge that they 
have acquired. I do not know whether something might be done to encourage girls on 
leaving school to keep up their reading and to learn to love it for the sake of the new 
world which it opens out to them by providing-them with something realiy attractive to 
read. I am told there are in India few b oks of the sort which would serve this purpose. 
If this is so, there is surely much to be done in encouraging the production of really 
good and readable books which would fill this great want. 

Importance of Teachers' Role. 

Next to the mothers, teachers are, in a sense, the makers of the country. They are 
the missionaries of civilisation, laying the foundations without which no politician or 
statesman can rear any permanent structure. I am told by everybody that one of the 
greatest needs in India is a continuous supply of suitable and trained women-teachers. 
To me, it would seem that the training and supply of teachers are at the very root of the 
whole problem. Tney are wanted for the education of girls during the whole of their 
period of study, and they are wanted as teachers of the young children of both sexes. 

I am convinced that women make better teachers of the young than men. They have 
greater patience and greater sympathy; and as co-education among little children in 
small areas increases, I would hope that the ideal to be aimed at eventually might be that 
women-teachers should have them in their care. But our difficulties will be increased 
rather than lessened, unless we are able to get teachers of the right type. We need women 
not only with knowledge, but with vision, and with a capacity for self-sacrifice, and a 
high sense of the great responsibility that is theirs, Here again it is personality that 
counts * for education is largely the play of the mind moulding character in that insen¬ 
sible process, of which, perhaps, most of us have been at some time in our own lives dimly 
conscious. The finest teacher I have kuown have been those who look upon their profes¬ 
sion as a vocation, who love the children they teach, and count it a privilege to train 
them for future citizenship. I know this is a high ideal ; but we cannot afford to be 
satisfied with anything but best, in those who are to mould the minds of the rising genera¬ 
tion. I know too that the difficulties in persuading the type of women we need to come 
forward for training are immense, but l feci not the less certain that there is much that 
can be done to achieve this end. The furtherance of education for women is a great 
constructive work : for it means nothing less than an attempt to build the City of God 
in the homes of this country. It is the noblest concern of women, nobler even than the 
great profession of medicine, since it ministers to the heart and mind and not only to 
the body. Why is tbe profession of education despised from women of good birth ? We must 
all resolve that such a stigma on so noble a profusion should bo lilted, and thatiwe will 
each do our share by all the means iu our power, to change public opinion m this vital 
r 

Iii regard to this qusktion of teaohevB, ono of the most difficult aides to ttr problem 
o£ course, is the supply of suitable teachers iu the villages. Yet, iu this country where the 
population is mainly* rural, it is a problem which must be laced and surmounted before 
any real progress can be made. There are practical difficulties, tbelr lonelim sa and lack 
of suitable lodgings on tbe teachers’ side; and on the girls’side the difficulty of getting 
thpm to school in the country districts when they live nt a ditdaucc from iho school- 
Sing And “hough it Is difficult to see our way clearly to their solution WO can bo in 
nu doubt as to the main principles by which our efforts should be governed, homo vety 
valuable work is going forward in this matter of rural education iu Gttfgaon District, 
Among other activities, a School of Domestic Economy is training women to teach all 
sorts of domestic subjects to girls. The great value of this work, in my opinion, is the 
predominating aim to bring education into line with the real needs of the country, and to 
create in tho minds of the village inhabitants ft desire for the education of the womentolfe, 
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The obstacles in the way of women’s education in this country are enormous : diffi¬ 
culties of language, poverty, ignorance, apathy, hostile public opinion, social customs and 
even politics. But women, the world-over, are famed for their patience, their dogged 
courage in the face of daily adversities. If we keep a stout heart and are determined to 
go forward steadily, I am convinced that we shall in due time overcome all our present 
troubles, and win through them to our goal. In one respect India is favoured. Other 
countries have been pioneers, and have made mistakes by which India, if she is wise, 
may profit. They have been slow to recognise the necessity for differentiating between 
education of boys and girls. It is of course true that they both have to live in the same 
world and that they both have to share it between them ; but their functions in it are 
largely different. In many countries to-day, we see girls’ education developing on lines 
which are a slavish imitation of boys’ education. It is surely inappropriate that a curri¬ 
culum for girls should be decided by the necessity of studying for a certa n examination 
so that it must perforce exclude many if not most of the subjects we would most wish 
girls to learn. If public opinion, for example, demands that Matriculation should always 
be the first test of excellence of a high school education, schools will necessarily be framed 
to meet that demand. The result will be, as I suggested, to drive us into a uniformity 
that fails to take account of the distinctive necessities of women. We muBt, therefore, as 
I see it, do all in our power to set a diffeient standard, and to create a desire in the 
public which will allow girls or at any rate a greater number of girls to develop on other 
lines. What I feel we should aim to give them is a practical knowledge of domestic 
subjects and the laws of health, which will enable them to fulfil one side of their duties 
as wives and mothers, reinforced by a study of those subjects which will help most to 
widen their interests and outlook. I would like therefore to urge all of you here to-day 
to bring all your influence and efforts to bear on the accomplishment of that end. I 
sptak with diffidence, to an audience of expert b ; and I have not attempted to speak of 
the social conditions which have so much influence on this vast question. In the time 
at my command, 1 can only touch one or two points at most, I have endeavoured to 
confine myself to what seem to me of immediate and practical importance, There is one 
thing in conclusion, as to which you will no doubt agree with me in regard to this or 
any other Conference ; and that is the necessity of keeping before our eyes the object of 
making constructive suggestions and jnot merely passing general resolutions however 
unimpeachable. An English play-wrigit once reminded his audience of the importance of 
being earnest. I would hope that this Conference may not lose sight of the importance 
of being practical. If from each of these annual Conferences a constructive body of 
thought and of concrete suggestions emerge, not merely theories but sober, well thought- 
out, practical schemes dealing with the most urgent needs of women’s educational world, 
then we shall not only feel ourselves that, the Conference is worth while, but we shall 
justify ourselveB in the eyes of the somewhat critical world. I think there is a real oppor¬ 
tunity which this Conference may seize, of making itself the accepted mouthpiece of 
unofficial opinion on the subject with which it deals. It would be of immense value if 
this annual Conference came to be regarded by the Government and by the country alike 
as the one central authoritative body to which they could turn for guidance and advice 
in any matters affecting the education of women and girls, I need not assure you of my 
desire to lend any help that I may, for such a purpose. 

Mrs. Naidu’s Speech* 

In proposing a vote of thanks to Lady Irwin, Mrs. Naidu gratefully acknowledged 
the illuminating words of Her Excellency which, she said, should be the keynote of their 
aims and ideals. Amid6t loud applause, Mrs. Naidu declared that the East and West 
had met to-day in the kinship of women, that indivisable sisterhood. India, she said, 
was the home of Lakshmi, Saraswati and Parvati, and did not consist of Hindu ideals 
only, but of ideals of all the nationalities who had come into contact in this land. She 
Btrongly repudiated the charge that India consisted of narrow ideals. 

The Bhopal B e g u m - M o t h e r ’ s Address. 

Presidingover the Conference, Her Highness the Begum-Mother of Bhopal hoped the 
Conference would be an inspiring power, and would serve as a model of unity and co-opera¬ 
tion. Touching children’s education, Bbe contended it was the mother’s lap that provided 
the first and best school of education j for the chief objective of their conference was to 
bring about reforms in fcjnale education, and to remove the various drawbacks and defi¬ 
ciencies inherent in the system. The main cause of the present unsatisfactory condition 
of female education was that up till now whatever had been done for the education of 
women had beeD done by men ; and they could not fully realise their needs or look at 
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om the same viewpoint as women themselves could. The obstacles in their way 
were many. On the one hand poverty of the people of India and their prejudice stood 
in the way of a proper settlement; on the other there were old and antiquated customs 
sanctified by religion, which retarded educational progress. 

Proceeding, Her Highness^ deplored the fact that in India the income per head was 
Rs. 2-8-0 per month. However, it was their lack of interest and sometimes their opposi¬ 
tion that had prevented the Government from paying due attention to the education of 
women of India. That accounted for the backwardness of girls in education in comparison 
with boys, and for the fact that the ratio of education between women and men was 
hardly 5 to 100, The remedy for poverty lay in the enlargement of their sources of 
income ; but they should also cut down unnecessary items of their expenditure, and revert 
to the plain living of olden times. 

The speaker vehemently denounced the evil of early marriage, which resulted in 
rapid disease and mortality, fall in the average length of life, poor physique of children 
and in physical and intellectual degeneration. She averred that the people had them¬ 
selves come to realise the evil effects of the customs and she thought Government would 
not be wrong in finding out proper meanB of dealing with it in the way that would satisfy 
all of them. 

Adverting to the Purdah system, the President remarked that there could be no 
denying the fact that the/present strictness of purdah among the Mussalmans did not 
form part of their religious obligati me. It was based on purely local considerations, and 
was not as strict as in other Islamic countries. If the system were remodelled, according 
to local peculiarities and placed on a reasonable footing most of the evil effects which it 
had on female education would disappear. 

Turning to the syllahus for the education of girls Her Highness suggested that the 
curriculum should embody the peculiar needs and requirements of women. Women’s 
education should be such as may enable her, among other things, to help man in his 
struggles, to comfort him in his troubles and to create a happy homo. Continuing, the 
speaker declared that fine arts and physical and spiritual training should not be exc’uded 
from the curriculum. For, so long as separate universities for women are not set up, 
the national universities ought to take up these questions, and do something to improve 
the situation. 

The next great problem was the supply of efficient teachers to impart good education. 
There should be good teachers from the very beginning, and those who wanted to see the 
standard of their children’s education raised should try to improve the lot of their teachers. 

Concluding, the President appealed to all ladies to realise the poverty and helplessness 
of their country, and to contribute their quota of help in the advancra nt of education. 
They could easily devote some of their spare time to teaching girls in their neighbourhood. 
In this way the difficulty about teachers could be greatly relieved. 

She reiterated Lady Irwin’s advice that practical efforts were essential to the achieve¬ 
ment of their objects. She complained that most of the meetings and conferences iu India 
did not go beyond mere expression of pious hopes. There were interesting discussions and 
passing of some very fine resolutions ; but there the whole thing came to an end,, and that 
in fact was one of the reasons that female education in India was till in its preliminary 
stage. 

Resolutions Passed. 

On the 8TH FEBRUARY the Conference passed a number of resolutions 
deploring the effect of early marriage on education and emphatically condemn¬ 
ing the custom of allowing immature boys and girls to become parents. 

It called upon the Central Government and the Provincial Legislatures to 
follow the precedent set by several Indian States in raising the legal age of 

marriage. . „ r . , , 

The meeting also demanded that the legal age of marriage for girls and 
boys be made 16 and 21, respectively. While welcoming Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s 
attempt to pass legislation prohibiting early marriage, the Conference strongly 
protested against his proposed ages of 12 and 151 and called upon him and the 
select committee to amend his bill in conformity with their resolution. 

Opinion was also recorded that girls’ schools should be inspected by women 
who had both general and technical qualifications. 

Demand for Compulsory Primary Education. 

On the 9TH FEBRUARY the backwardness of women in education formed 
the main topic of discussion. The most important resolution carried to-day held 
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that compulsory primary education was essential for girls, and urged upon the 
Government and the local bodies to make the necessary financial provision 
for this purpose, and to make special grants for Moslem and other gills, who 
suffered from the disability of purdah. 

The Conference recognised the imperative need for the establishment of a 
greater number of training schools for teachers, and urged upon the Government 
to take immediate steps to start such schools. , . 

It was pointed out that as far as possible, women-teachers should be 
en ,r a<*ed in the primary stage of education both for boys and girls, which should 

intact be wholly the concern of women-teachers. . c 

The Conference recommended that an All-India fund for the promotion of 
women’s education be established and appointed a sub-committee to collect 
funds and to submit a scheme for its administration to the Standing Committee. 

On the icTH FEBRUARY after the adoption of eight more resolutions 
and the election of office-bearers, the Conference concluded its session. The 
Conference also appointed four sub-committees to carry on the work of the 
conference during the year. 

Representation of Women on Legislatures. 

Mrs Cousins (Madras) introduced a resolution urging the Government to 
nominate at least two women to the Central Legislature to protect die interests 
nf ^omen especially in regard to the pending legislation on Child Marriage and 
Devadasi children. Mrs. Cousins pointed out that the need for such legislation 

keenly felt by the delegates when they listened to the discussion on Sir Han 
c _, 0 h Gour’s Age of Consent Bill in the Assembly. . , 

8 mS Saralfdevi Mehta (Bombay) supported the resolution, remarking that 
women were not content with cradles only, but that they really wanted to 

the M^Rustornii (Hyderabad), who was one of those who represented the 
women s" case Wore the Muddiman Committee, declared that women were 
absolutely necessary in the legislatures to safeguard their interests. , 

The conference then resolved to send a representative to Honolulu to attend 
the Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference, for which an ur | ent , “ vlt .f tI °" ha p, b 
received Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s name was suggested and finally accepted. 

Mrs" Das (Bihar) next proposed that women be given adequate lepiesenta- 
tion on "all educational boards which controlled primary, secondary and uni- 
lersitv education, and on all text-book committees. The motion was accepted. 
A desire was expressed to utilise cinema films for educational purposes in schools, 
especially in rural areas, and the conference passed a resolution to that effect. 

Agricultural Education. 

The motion which raised a good deal of controversy and discussion was the 
r> P Hpaling with agricultural education, and which was proposed by Mrs. bara- 
i wi Choudhrani (Bengal). It advocated the introduction of teaching of 
agricultural subjects' in schools, colleges and training colleges, the institution 
of scholarships for girls and the appointment of women agricultural officers and 

demonstratoi^^ion ^ ^ Mrs> Mayadas (Unite d Provinces). After much 

riisrussion P an amendment proposed by Mrs. Bhatvadekar (Central Provinces) 
was nassed. The amended resolution suggested the introduction of agriculture as 
t Jnnnlsorv subject in rural schools and as an optional subject in cities. 

3 Whs Besant, addressing the Conference, declared that it had been one o the 
mos/hopeful signs for India that her daughters were taking an active part in 
Sc affairs. ° Women had now equal franchise with men m India, and India 
publi those countries where the opinion of women was taken into consi- 
de«d^ and° 1 everence for women vL inculcated. She contended that the 
vlice of Indian womanhood was of supreme importance for the welfare of the 
world. Woman, she said, saw far more than man, and was more practic 

than bm. ^ ^ do#jng remav k s by the President, the Conference came to an end 
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he Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

The annual meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce was hold at 
Calcutta on the 24th February 1928 in the rooms of the Chamber, Mr. 
B. E. G. Eddis presiding. 

After the annual report and the audited accounts for the past year 
had been adopted, the President in course of a lengthy speech said among 
other things 

A beginning has already been made with a view to the representation 
of the opinions of the commercial community on the important issues which 
the Simon Commission has been appointed to investigate, and this will 
certainly be one of the most important subjects requiring the consideration 
of the Chamber during the coming year* It is to be hoped that one of the 
results of the evidence laid before the Commission will bo to convince them 
n f the necessity for a revision in favour of Bengal, of the terms of the Meston 
Settlement. 

Just as it should bo the policy of the Chambers of Commerce to 
confine themselves to matters pertaining to commerce and industry, so in 
my opinion it should bo the policy of legislatures to confine themselves to 
the malting of laws and to politics. Unfortunately the Indiau legislatures 
now to their work, are not content to observe this principle, as is obvious 
from their attitude towards the Roserve Bank Bill. The Reserve Bank Bill, 
if and when it is established, should be kopt outside politics altogether, 
but there is a very definite opinion on tho part of Indian politicians that it is 
right and proper for the legislature as such to be directly concerned with the 
direction aud control of the Bank and its functions, with the result that 
India has for tho present lost her opportunity of getting the Central Bank 
which she needs for the better control of currency and credit. So far as the 
principle of a Reserve Bank is concerned, the Chamber is in agreement with 
the recommendation of tho Currency Commission but is firmly convinced that 
tho Bank must not in any way be subject to political control; the terms of 
the second Bill were such that it seemed more than possible that tho politi¬ 
cians might be able to gain control. 

We aro likely to have fresh income-tax troubles to face in near future, 
for I see that the Assembly has passed the Income-Tax Amendment Bill 
containing several clauses to which, as is explained in tho report, this Chamber 
took strong exception. The other Bill, the Second Amendment Bill—has 
been referred to a Select Committee. 

As you know, there has been considerable discussion on tho fact that, 
“ Roads aud Bridges ” beiug a provincial subject, tho Government of India 
are not contributing to the cost of the bridge. There is, however, one direc¬ 
tion in which I venture to think that they could, and should, assist the 
project. I do not know to what extent, when tho bridge comes to be built, 
the steel used will be of Indian manufacture, and to what extent it will bo 
imported. So much of it as is imported will, if it is fabricated, be subject 
to an import duty of 17 per cent, if it is of British manufacture, and of 
17 per cent, plus 15 per cent if non-British manufacture. To the oxteut 
that the steel used is of Indian manufacture, the price will naturally bo 
adjusted so as to be only a little lower than that of the imported material : 
in effect therefore the position will be much the same as if the whole of the 
material were imported in a fabricated state, namely, that the bridge will 
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be burdened with a very heavy charge on account of this duty. In view of 
the fact that the Government of India do not seem to think that it is 
possible for them to make a direct contribution towards the cost of a project 
that is far from concerning only Calcutta and Howrah, or even Beugal, it 
seems to me that there is a strong case for consideration of the whole posi- 
tion and for a special exemption, from duty, being allowed in the case of 
all material required for the bridge ; I go even further, and consider that, 
so far as the steel used is of Indian manufacture, a special grant-in-aid 
should be made by the Government of India to compensate for the higher rate 
that the Indian manufacturer is able to charge by reasons of the imposition 
of the duty. 

In course of his remarks on traffic control in Calcutta the speaker 
referred to the “ almost intolerable noise that has of late become such a 
never ending feature of life in Calcutta. For that, motor traffic is almost 
entirely to blame, although we do also hate to put up with a good deal of 
unnecessary and disturbing noise from street hawkers such as those who 
sell race programmes and race tips : but at worst they are only occasional 
whereas horn nuisance is always with us, and does not tond to get any less. 
If any person is in any doubt as to who are the chief offenders, let him be 
about in Clive Street any evening after the withdrawal of the traffic police, 
and see the endless promenade of empty taxis parading in both directions, 
every one contributing to the incessant din. But it is not only in the busi¬ 
ness quarters of the city that the taxi nuisance asserts itself: it is now 
prevalent to such an extent in the residential parts of the city as seriously to 
menace the comfort and peace of mind of the citizens. There is a growing 
feeling that the evil demands the urgent attention of the authorities and that 
the most energetic stops are required to suppress it once and for all. We 
have sometimes seen a temporary improvement as a result of public com¬ 
plaints, but before long the position has again become as bad as it ever was 
and the people of this city are entitled to demand that their comfort and 
convenience should not be as they now are, at the mercy of a small and 
entirely inconsiderate section of the community. Surely at any rate some¬ 
thing might be done at once to insist ou the use of a less blatant typo of 
motor horn.” 

Sir Alexander Murray proposed a vote of thanks to the outgoing Presi¬ 
dent, who in reply thanked him. 

The New President. 


Sir George Godfrey then thanked the Chamber for electing him as the 
President of the current year and in doing so he said : — 

“ I shall have to face difficult problems connected with the future of 
India and this Chamber will have to have a keen and careful watch on the 
change of political developments. As a Chamber we have to watch these 
for large commercial interests which may become involved and which may 
even bo threatened. We can always see the threatening of some of them at 
the present moment, The duty of this Chamber is to build up and construct 
the new constitution and to take part on the political side. We must be 
prepared and be ready with our ideas and be able to put thorn forward 
when called upon to do so and outside the Chamber there is no reason why 
one and all will not take part in assisting the creation of some Btable future 
for this coqntry.” 
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The Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The Second Annual General Meeting of the Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Calcutta was held on th3 18th February 1928 at 4-30 p.m. under the 
Presidency of Mr. D. P. Khaitau in the office of the Chamber, at 135, 
Canning Street, Calcutta. There was^ a very large attendance. Among 
those present were:—Mr. Faizullabhai Gangjee, Mr. Sheokiesen Bhatter, Mr. 
Anandji Haridas, Mr. K. J. Purohit, Mr. A. D. M <dgaokar, Mr Habib 
Mahomed, Mr. E. P. Guzd^r, Mr. Raj Shekhar Bose, Mr. W. C. Baneijoe, 
Mr. P. M. N. Mehta, Mr. R. Sitaram, Mr. N. L. Puri, Mr. G. L. Mehta, 
Mr. J. N. Ghoeh, Mr. Rajam, Mr. C. S. Raugaswami, Mr. Kumar Krishna 
Kumar, Mr. N. Son, Mr. A. D. Addy, Mr. Haji Abdul Razak Abdul 
Sattar, Mr. F. H. Achard, Mr. Sajjan Kumar Chowdhury, Mr. M. P, 
Gandhi, (Secretary). 

President's Speech. 

Mr. Debi Prasad Khaitan in course of his presidental address, said :_ 

u 1927 is a momentous year in the realm of finance—but not for India. 
A study of the tendencies and events of Indian trade and finance in the 
past year and of their underlying causes and inner forces in comparison with 
the tendencies and events of International trade and finance and their under¬ 
lying ‘ motifs' will form the most poignaut commentary of the painful fact 
that is, day in and day out, rubbed in into us—the fact, namely, that India 
is only a subordinate branch of the British administration, that we can 
have no rights apart from what suits British interests, no prerogatives except 
when graciously tolerated by the benign Secretary of State ; that, in a word, 
we are but hewers of wood and drawers of water in the much-vaunted 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

Reviewing 1927 so far as India is concerned, he said The evil effects 
of unduly appreciated currency, as anticipated by those who have studied 
this intricate science, have unconsciously been felt by all concerned. 

The monsoon was, on the whole, propitious and fairly free from any of 
its periodical vagaries ; but jute fetched poor prices and the farmers of 
Bengal could not obtain anything like a reasonable margin between the costs 
of agricultural operations and the selling price of jute—though jute mills 
have thriven during the period, cotton has brought no prosperity and the 
movement of the produce to foreign countries has been tardy and anaemic ; 
wheat has fared no better ; and the numberless tillers of laud have had a 
.very arduous year. 

Secondly, money market appeared to. bo free from stringency but the 
principal Indian industries, like the cotton mill industry, were in doldrums ; 
Indian export and import merchants could make hardly any profits; money 
was easy but credit restricted company liquidations wont on merrily and 
not one new company of any importance was floated; Jndiau joint stock 
banks show standstill conditions ; and there is an all-round lack of confidence 
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Zd of hope for the future which is the basis, and the indispensable preli- 
minary condition, of Stabilised international exchange but 

b^s=«e^ 

1926-27 and beginning of 1927-28 ; the overseas demand for our staple 

■, f iinq hflfln delayed * the favourable trade balance, though slightly 
products has beendelayed tne a3 t0 make the remittance 

S™" of T. G™S- . P k,.,i • and stability of exchange ba, in 
So sense eliminated the feeling of uncertainty, the possibility of surprises 
and the upsetting of plans and calculations. , 

Fourthly, our national budget has been balanced but how many of 
the individual budgets for 1927 of Indian businessmen and Indian business 
hon.es 3d cl.im to be balanced budgets; and the noser, of unemployment 

is being widely felt, . .... , , v 

Fifthly, we are told that the internal prices have been stabilised , ox- 

ternal exchange ha. been .tobilitodi f = SlSto. ESdSdU 

i0 r,s “ ri * *• 

essentials preliminary to the adoption of a Gold Standaid. 

Have we increased our gold assets ? Is there any rea add.t.on to our 

stock of gold . In April m6. r i, hid dStod 

sterling securities—by tne ena . ^ , -iii 1Q97 t-liara was 

" ISVIStinr^ 'Til 

the close of the year, however, some purchases have been made and the 

year ends with a small holding of sterling securities. 

Roundabout out March 1927, just over 2 millions worth of gold was 
bought for the Gold Standard Reserve ; and we were asked to hope that this 
wn A h Q beginning of a wholesome policy of converting a portion of the securi 
” , r S R into gold. But as though ashamed of being discovered while 
lT»»good7tb“*, th. Government hove reverted to the.old pobey. and 
d0 mnr« & rmld has been bought on account of our reserve in the remainder 
“«b” ,»,?And yet tb?. W.A period in which th. - .ig.i«e.nt feature 
of international Seance was the Ires and large movement, of gold. 

We are told that “the Federal Reserve authorities look with favour 
on eold exports, being sympathetic to the restoration of the Gold Standard 
ZSghoTtbe world and probably would continue to co-operate, a. I.r as 

• uk wit-h fresh efforts to stabilise on a gold basis. Iho 

^edei-aT Reserve ’authorities are keen on helping those countries which are 
able and willing to establish themselves on a gold basis. _ 

Is India the Cinderella of the family of nations aspiring to establish 

themselves on a gold basis 1 ,. « , 

It is necessary to obtain a definite answer to this question. Surely it 

that America, which is oo-operating with all the countries trying 

Ho on a gold basis, singles out India alone for the invidious distinction 
of ineligibility to make any purchases of gold. One can understand th 
°. , g ., fu. « ecre t arv of State to refrain from buying gold in London. 
The wrath ,f the Benk of England is such as would burn to ashes even the 
all-puissant Secretary of (State, 
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If the position be that we cannot buy in London because it won’t suit 
the Bank of England nor in New York because it won’t suit its silver 
nterests, then it is easy to realise the force of the remark with which I 
started my speech that a comparative study of Indian finance and its under¬ 
lying forces with International finance would be the most eloquent com¬ 
mentary on the subordinate position which India occupies and on the way 
in which her interests are lightly brushed asides unless and until our mentors 
aud masters are pleased to tolerate them. 

The Reserve Bank Bill is dead and buried—unwept and unsung, 

The first and foremost need, therefore, is that the Indian Government 
should buy gold—and keep buying gold at every suitable opportunity. And 
the plea that no such suitable opportunity has so far presented itself or may 
not present itself cannot hold any water. Such a plea if raised by the 
Government would be a sure token of the total absence of genuine solicitude 
for India's welfare and interests. 

Government’s Sermon: Mills Duty. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Another instance where the Government have all through the past 30 
years and more shown a callous indifference to the interests of India s indus* 
trial welfare is the cotton mill industry. During the last four years, owing 
to the high exchange and owing to what may be described as world factors 
affecting the cotton mill industry, the Indian cotton mills have been passing 
through difficult times. They had finally to appeal to the Government for 
protective tariffs. They did not get protective tariffs; on the other hand, 
they got endless homilies and pompous sermons on the need of “ setting one's 
own house in order/' The Government cannot give any support and do 
not want to give it. They have, however, given us a powerful sermon on 
self-reliance. Let us take that sermon to heart, and let us develop a pro¬ 
gramme in which we can by our own strength re-establish the industry on 
a sound basis. The Indian cotton mills should join together and carry out 
an intensive and extensive propaganda with a view to bringing round the 
Indian consumer to buy only Indian cloth. Except for a brief period in 
the anti-partition days, no propaganda of any magnitude has been concluded 
on right lines or on an adequate scale to indicate “ Swadeshi " in cloth. If 
all the Indian cotton mills join together, the financial aspect of this pro¬ 
paganda cannot present any difficulties. A central organisation will be able 
to study and appreciate the psychology of the Indian consumer : it should 
from that knowledge dense propaganda by pamphlets, lectures, posters, 
advertisements, articles in journals and papers etc.; it should chalk out a 
comprehensive programme and execute it with zeal. . T j- u • 

The interests of India are to us, who are connected with Indian business, 
the sole consideration ; the interests of India are, so i 0 n *®’ ,® 

Government of India a subsidiary consideration, as the bocretaiy m State 
and, through him, the powerful British commercial interests h ^e a way 8 a 
strong say. It will be our duty to keeP a careful watch-to ensure that 
India’s interests are always kept in the forefront whether in the b.oader 
policies and principles or in ther more detailed application. , 

The Annual Report of 1926-27 and the accounts were then put and 

carried unanimously. .. f , 

Messrs. Battliboi & Co. were appointed the auditors for .the ensuing 
year 1928-29, 9 
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Committee for 1928*29. 


The following members were then elected to form the Committee of ihe 
Chamber: — 

President Mr. D. P. Khaitan. 

Senior Vice-PresidentMr. Faizullabhai Gangjee. 

Vice-PresidentMr. Sheokissan Batter. 

Members Mr. D. S. Erulkar (Transport); Mr. N. Rnjabally (insur¬ 
ance); Mr. E. P. Guzder (Jute); Mr. G. D. Birla (Cotton): Mr. Kumar 
Krishna Kumar (Produce); Mr. A. L. Ojba (Coal); Mr. Anandji Haridas 
(Hardware); Mr. Ra} Shekhar Bose (Drugs and Chemicals); Mr. N. L. Puri 
(Finauce); Mr. K. J. Purohit;, Mr. A. D. Madgaonkar; Mr. Habib 
Mahomed ; Mr. Sajjan Kumar Chowdhury; Mr. R. L. Nopany ; Mr. C. S. 
Rangaswami. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan, the President then unveiled a portrait of Mr. D. S. 
Erulkar, which was painted by Mr. Atul Bose of the London Academy. 

With a vote of thanks to the President moved by Mr. C. S. Rangaswami 
the meeting dissolved. 



